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ADDRESS. 


"TKB  CHAAAOTXB  OV  A  MAN    MAT  BB  &BAO  IB   Hit    FAOB.** 

LOBB  Kamb*. 

Phtsioonoiit,  whether  nndentood  in  its  most  extensive  or  confined  signifi- 
cation, is  the  origin  of  all  hnman  decisions,  efforts,  actions,  expectations,  fears, 
and  hopes ;  of  all  pleasing  and  unpleasing  sensations,  which  are  occasioned  by 
external  objects,  nor  is  there  a  man  to  be  found  who  is  not  daily  influenced  by 
Physiognomy;  not  a  man  who  has  not  figured  to  himself  a  countenance 
exceedingly  lovely,  or  exceedingly  hateful ;  not  a  man  who  does  not,  more  or 
less,  the  first  time  he  encounters  a  stranger,  observe,  estimate,  compare  and 
judge  him,  according  to  appearances,  although  he  might  hitherto  have  been  a 
stranger  to  the  science  of  Physiognomy ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  truth, 
that  whether  or  not  sensible  of  it,  all  men  are  daily  influenced  by  Physio- 
gnomy :  and  as  Sultzer  has  affirmed,  every  man,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
understands  something  of  Physiognomy.  The  most  simple  and  inanimate 
ol^ect  has  its  characteristic  exterior,  by  which  it  is  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
species,  but  individually  ;  and  shall  the  first,  noblest,  best  harmonixed,  and 
most  beauteous  of  beings,  be  denied  all  characteristic  ? 

But,  whatever  may  be  opposed  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  science  of 
Physiognomy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  ol:ject,  thus  considered, 
more  important,  more  worthy  of  observation,  more  interesting  than  man,  nor 
any  occupation  superior  to  that  of  disclosing  the  beauties  and  perfections  of 
hnman  nature. 

We  do  not  consider  any  apology  needfhl  for  the  republication  of  a  work  so 
highly  appreciated  as  Lavater's  Essays  on  Physiognomy.  Several  English 
and  French  translations  have  already  appeared ;  and  although  large  editions 
in  both  languages  were  sold,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  sale  was  considerably 
limited  on  account  of  the  high  prices  at  which  each  of  them  were  published. 
In  sending  forth  a  new  edition,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  combine  uniformity, 
economy  and  portability ;  how  far  we  may  have  succeeded  in  this  respect,  we 
leave  a  discerning  Public  to  determine.  Drawings  have  necessarily  been  made 
from  the  Ontiine  Portraits  and  other  Engravings,  reducing  the  size,  so  as  to 
represent  in  Eighty  Plates  the  same  number  of  subjects  that  were  formerly 
given  in  three  hundred  and  sixty.  At  the  same  time,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  identity  of  the  countenances  which  were 
selected  by  the  Author  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  illustrate  the  Science  of 
Physiognomy,  rendering  it  at  once  a  book  of  utility,  amusement,  and  instruc- 
tion, suited  to  the  man  of  intellect,  study,  and  taste. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  revision,  which  will  be  found  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work,  relates  to  this  particular 
edition  of  the  Physiognomical  Fragments  of 
Mr.  Lavater,  which  was  published  under  the 
inspection  of  his  friend,  John  Michael  Arm- 
bruster,  in  octavo,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  quarto  edition. 
The  editor,  Armbruster,  has  changed  the  order 
of  the  fragments,  and  has  omitted  some  few 
superfluous  passages.  The  friend  was  more 
capable  of  perceiving  where  the  author  had  re- 
peated than  was  Mr.  Lavater.  Having  taken 
something  away,  the  editor  added  something 
new ;  so  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  work  which 
best  deserves  preference.  We  have  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence,  from  the  revision  above- 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Lavater  perfectly  approved 
of   the  plan    of  his   friend,    Mr.   Armbruster, 


VI  ADV£RTIS£M£NT. 

whose  addition&  he  has  himself  corrected  and 
sanctioned. 


With  respect  to  the  translation,  those  who 
know  the  original  will  also  know  the  difficulties 
which  almost  every  period  presented.  The 
German  is  a  language  abounding  in  compound 
words,  and  epithets  linked  in  endless  chains. 
Eager  to  excel,  its  writers  think  they  never  can 
have  said  enough,  while  any  thing  more  can  be 
said :  their  energy  is  frequently  unbridled,  and 
certainly,  in  the  exalted  quality  of  energy,  Mr. 
Lavater  will  cede  to  few  of  his  countrymen. 
He  wished  for  the  language  and  the  pen  of 
angels,  to  write  on  his  favourite  subject.  Bold 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  his  reasoning,  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions. 
But,  without  any  affected  distrust  of  myself,  I 
cannot  venture  to  affirm  they  are  preserved. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised, 
compared  with  the  original,  and  corrected.  A 
valuable  addition,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  made 
to  it,  in  the  translation  of  the  One  Hundred 
Physiognomical  Rules,  which  compose  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Lavater, 
published  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  Gessner. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  A  uthor,  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition,  are  principally  compiled 
fi-om  the  Life  of  Lavater,  by  G.  Gessner,  who 
appears  to  have  exhibited  him,  as  he  fi'equently, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  professes  to  be  his 
object,  without  either  exaggerating  his  great 
merits  and  endowments,  or  diminishing  his 
foibles  and  defects. 


Vlll  ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding advertisement  on  the  merit  of  this  work, 
compared  with  the  very  expensive  edition  in 
quarto,  we  now  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gessner,  whose  authority  certainly  must  have 
great  weight,  decidedly  in  its  favour.  He  tells  us 
(see  the  following  Memoirs,  page  lxxxix.),-that 
**  in  1783,  Mr.  Armbruster,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  LavateVy  prepared  and  published  an  octavo 
edition  of  the  great  work  on  Physiognomy,  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  form,  but  with  respect  to 
whatever  is  essential,  a  complete  and  perfect 
work.  This  edition  Mr.  Lavater  very  carefully 
revised,  and  it  was  his  avowed  opinion  that  this 
work,  which  is  sold  for  nearly  the  tenth  part  of 
the  price  of  the  large  edition,  contains  com- 
pletely all  that  is  essential  in  the  tatter/' 
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LIFE  OF  J.  C.  LAVATER. 


John  Caspar  Lavat£R  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Lavater,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Member  of  the 
Government  of  Zurich;  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother  was  Regiila  Escher. 

In  a  manuscript,  containing  notices  and  reflections 
on  the  incidents  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of 
Lavater,  written  by  himself,  and  found  among  his 
papers,  by  his  son-in-law,  G.  Gessner,  he  characterises 
his  father  as  "  a  man  of  universally  acknowledged 
integrity,  of  a  naturally  good  and  sound  understand- 
ing, but  neither  distinguished  for  learning  nor  great 
penetration ;  neither  a  genius,  nor  a  man  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry  ;  an  example  of  industry  and  unwearied 
application ;  attentive  and  successful  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  an  excellent  economist;  in  every  thing  extremely 
orderly  and  regular ;  the  best  of  husbands,  and  the 
tenderest  of  fathers." 

His  mother,  he  tells  us,  possessed  an  extraordinary 
understanding,  an  astonishing  power  of  imagination, 
and  an  insatiable  curiosity  after  novelty  and  know- 
ledge, which  extended  at  once  to  the  smallest  and  the 
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greatest  objects,  though  the  latter  afforded  her  most 
satisfaction.  Her  invention  was  inexhaustible;  she 
had  a  projecting  mind,  and  was  active  and  indefati- 
gable in  carrying  into  execution  what  she  had  planned. 
She  esteemed  and  reverenced  whatever  was  noble, 
great,  and  intelligent ;  and  had  derived  every  advan- 
tage that  could  be  expected  from  her  conversation 
with  pious  and  learned  men.  She  had  read  the  books 
they  recommended  to  her  perusal,  though  she  did  not 
pretend  to  be,  nor  was  she,  a  learned  woman.  She 
was  an  excellent  manager,  and  her  industry  was  par- 
ticularly useful  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  acted 
as  an  apothecary,  being  frequently  employed  from 
morning  till  night  in  making  up  the  medicines  he 
prescribed.  She  was  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  a  tender  mother. 

Our  author  was  her  twelfth  child,  and  bom  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1741.  In  infancy  he  was  of  a 
weakly  and  delicate  conformation  of  body,  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  he  would  prove  healthy,  or,  perhaps, 
long-lived.  Of  his  disposition  in  his  very  early  years, 
he  says  himself, — "  All  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  me  of  my  character  in  early  youth  agree  in  this, 
that  I  was  very  mild,  quiet,  and  good-tempered,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ardent,  and  occasionally  violent; 
very  hasty  and  very  timid ;  of  a  sensibility  extremely 
delicate;  nothing  less  than  apt  to  learning;  very 
inattentive,  changeful,  impatient,  pettish,  thoughtless, 
and  simple.  The  slightest  tendency  to  wit  or  plea- 
santry was  never  discovered  in  me ;  1  uttered  no  ban 
mot  that  could  be  repeated,  as  l:he  little  jokes  of  my 
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brothers  and  sisters  frequently  were." — "  I  recollect,*' 
be  adds,  *^  bow  much  I  suffered  at  this  early  period  of 
my  life  from  timidity  and  bashfulness.  Curiosity 
continually  impelled  me,  while  fear  restrained  me; 
yet  I  observed  and  felt,  though  I  could  nerer  commu- 
nicate  my  feelings  and  observations ;  or  if  I  attempted 
to  make  such  a  communication,  the  manner  in  wbich  I 
did  it  was  so  absurd,  and  drew  on  me  so  much  ridicule, 
that  I  soon  found  myself  incapable  of  uttering  another 
word." 

In  the  German  school,  to  which  young  Caspar  was 
sent  to  learn  to  read,  he  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  master  who  had  the  good  sense,  frequently  not  found 
in  seminaries  of  a  far  higher  class,  to  treat  him  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  disposition, 
with  the  utmost  mildness  and  patience,  notwithstand- 
ing his  awkwardness,  heedlessness,  and  inaptitude  to 
learn.  He  conceived  a  real  affection  for  him;  and 
continually  assured  his  parents  that  he  should  be  able 
to  make  something  of  little  Caspar  still.  His  pro- 
gress, however,  in  reading,  writing,  and  learning  little 
pieces  by  memory  was  extremely  slow;  and  his  mother 
frequently  felt  not  a  little  anxiety  on  account  of  his 
inattention  and  indocility. 

At  the  end  of  his  sixth  year  young  Lavater  entered 
the  Latin  school,  and  from  about  this  time  his  mental 
powers  appear  gradually  to  have  expanded,  though 
his  progress  in  his  studies,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  by  no  means  very  distinguished.  A 
sense  of  religion  dawned  in  his  heart,  and  the  germ 
of  that  enthusiastic  ardour,  which  distinguished  him 
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through  life,  began  to  expand.  His  imagination,  he 
tells  us,  was  continually  at  work  to  conceive  and  plan 
what  might  appear  uncommon  and  extraordinary. 
Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  objects 
of  any  kind  unusually  large.  '^  Every  building/'  says 
he,  "  appeared  to  me  too  small,  every  tower  too  low, 
evesy  animal  too  diminutive.  When  1  saw,  or  heard 
speak  of  a  high  tower,  my  heart  palpitated  with  a 
kind  of  rapture,  and  my  greatest  delight,  notwith- 
standing my  natural  timidity,  was  to  ascend  such  lofty 
edifices,  and  looking  down  from  them,  see  every  thing 
below  me  little,  while  what  was  near  me  alone  was 
great.  This  love  of  seeing  high  towers  has  almost 
become  in  me  a  passion.  In  my  journeys,  even  in  the 
latter  years  of  my  life,  I  have  found  myself  as  it  were 
impelled  by  a  kind  of  irresistible  necessity,  to  ascend 
the  towers  of  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  St.  Ulric,  and  that, 
which  is  still  higher  than  these,  at  Landshut." 

Some  other  peculiar  traits  of  his  character  in  his 
childhood  he  gives  us  in  the  following  words — "  My 
indefatigably  inventive  imagination  was  very  fre- 
quently occupied  with  two  singular  subjects-r-with 
framing  of  plans  for  impenetrable  prisons — and  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  chief  of  a  troop  of  banditti.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
not  the  least  tincture  of  cruelty  or  violence  entered 
into  my  thoughts.  I  meant  neither  to  murder  nor 
distress  any  person;  my  timid  and  good  heart  shud- 
dered at  such  an  idea ;  but  to  steal  with  ingenious 
artifice,  and  then  bestow  the  stolen  property,  with 
similar  adroitness  and  privacy,  on  another  who  might 
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want  it  more,  only  retaining  so  much  of  it  as  might  be 
sufficient  for  my  support ;  to  do  no  serious  injury,  but 
to  produce  extraordinary  changes  and  visible  effects, 
while  I  myself  remained  invisible,  was  one  of  my 
favourite  conceptions,  on  which  my  industrious  fancy 
was  frequently  for  whole  hours  together  most  ridicu- 
lously employed. 

'*  However  cruel  my  imagination  might  appear  on 
these  occasions,  my  heart  was  never  so.  My  timidity 
was  still  the  same.  I  had  the  same  abhorrence  of 
injury  done  to  another,  and  the  same  compassion  for 
the  sufferer  which  I  have  always  felt.  But  my  ima- 
gination, my  fond  admiration  of  ingenious  artifices, 
led  me  to  these  monstrous  fancies.  For  a  considerable 
time  I  read  nothing  but  accounts  of  banditti,  their 
chiefs,  and  artful  exploits.  Their  acts  of  cruelty  and 
violence  I  abhorred,  but  I  laughed  aloud  when  they 
dexterously  played  any  wily  trick.  But  though  my 
mind  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  the  hour  toge- 
ther in  contriving  how  I  might  take,  without  discovery, 
things  that  offered  themselves,  I  never  did  it,  that  I 
recollect,  except  twice,  when  I  took  some  sugar 
plumbs  which  my  father  used  to  carry  in  his  pocket  to 
give  to  the  children  of  the  patients  he  visited,  and  as 
there  happened  to  be  some  small  pieces  of  money,  I 
took  them  too  ;  but  gave  all  to  the  poor. 

**  He  who  formed  me  gave  me  a  truly  compassionate 
and  benevolent  heart  I  could  never  see  a  poor  per- 
son without  feeling  the  emotions  of  pity.  I  afforded 
every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  gave  all  I  had  to 
give.     My  school-fellows  frequently  laughed    at  me 
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on  these  occasions,  and  made  no  scruple  to  discover 
that  they  despised  my  simplicity,  and  considered  me 
as  half  a  fool." 

This  charge  of  simplicity,  with  respect  to  his  gene- 
ral character  at  these  years,  he  is  indeed  very  ready  to 
admit — "  If,"  says  he,  "  on  a  market  day,  any  person 
gave  me  a  penny,  1  would  go  with  it  to  the  first  shop 
I  saw,  and  ask  if  they  had  not  something  they  could 
let  me  have  for  a  penny.  Such  childish  absurdities 
procured  me  very  generally  the  name  of  simpleton, 

"  From  my  earliest  youth,"  he  adds,  "  till  my  return 
from  my  first  excursion  into  foreign  countries,  and 
even  for  a  considerable  time  after,  all  talents  for 
speaking,  or  even  giving  a  relation  of  what  I  had  seen 
or  known,  and  still  more  for  close  and  just  reasoning, 
appeared  to  be  denied  me.  If  it  be  true,  that  I  have 
since  attained,  in  part,  to  an  ordinary  measure  o' 
diction  and  eloquence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
through  the  whole  of  my  earlier  years  not  the  least 
trace  of  any  such  endowment  was  apparent.  My 
mother  possessed  much  natural  readiness  and  pro- 
priety of  speech,  and  was  therefore  the  more  sensible 
of  my  extraordinary  want  of  all  power  of  expression. 
It  is  true,  at  home,  while  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  I  was  always  under  the  greatest  restraint,  and 
at  school  I  dared  not  open  my  mouth  for  fear  of  the 
ridicule  of  my  schoolfellows.  If  at  any  time  I  ven- 
tured to  say  any  thing,  the  answer  I  generally  received 
was  the  exclamation — Could  any  simple  child  ever 
say  any  thing  sillier  ? 

"  Now,"  continues  he,  writing  in  1779,  "  I  have  lost, 
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or  rather  appear  to  have  lost,  this  simplicity ;  yet  still 
I  experience  hours,  and  often  whole  days,  in  which  the 
same  childishness,  timidity,  and  awkward  simplicity 
again  returns ;  and  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  inca- 
pacity and  absurdity  of  expression,  which  has  so  fre- 
quently perplexed  and  rendered  me  ridiculous  in  my 
youth,  had  not  the  experience  acquired  by  time  taught 
me  to  conceal  my  infirmity,  or  retire  when  I  feel  it 
coming  upon  me.  By  this  childishness,  awkwardness, 
and  simplicity,  which  has  ever  been  a  principal  feature 
of  my  character  firom  my  earliest  youth,  may  many 
phenomena  of  my  riper  years  be  explained,  which 
must  appear  wholly  inexplicable  to  every  one,  who  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  trait  in  my  character.  A  certain  childish  spirit 
uppears  to  be  inseparable  firom  my  nature ;  though  I 
cannot  conceal  that  from  my  earliest  yoijth,  when 
irritated  by  injustice,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  oppose 
the  perpetrator  of  it  with  my  utmost  force,  and  a  kind 
of  frantic  courage,  forgetful  of  every  danger." 

While  Lavater  continued  at  school,  an  incident 
occurred  which  has  so  particular  a  relation  to  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  afterwards  set  apart,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  M.  Caspar 
Ulnch,  minister  at  Fraiununster,  and  one  of  the  super- 
intendants  of  the  gymnasium,  or  college,  a  clergyman 
well  known  there  by  his  theological  writings,  came 
one  day  into  the  school,  and  exclaimed  among  the 
scholars,  —  "Which  of  you  will  be  a  minister?" 
Young  Lavater,  without  having  ever  thought  of  any 
such  thing  before,  cried  out  so  hastily  and  loudly,  that 
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all  his  companioiis  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, — '^  I,  I/' 
He  answered  thus  without  the  least  consideration,  or 
indeed  any  particular  inclination.  But  scarcely  had 
the  word  passed  bis  lips,  than  he  began  to  feel  a 
desire,  which  soon  became  a  wish,  and  that  wish  so 
firm  a  resolution,  that  he  seemed  to  himself  already  a 
minister.  He  went  home,  and  the  moment  he  opened 
the  door,  exclaimed, — "  I  will  be  a  minister.  There 
has  been  a  gentleman  in  the  school  to-day  who  has 
asked  us  all  what  we  would  be.  I  know  what  I 
will  be.''  His  mother  checked  him,  and  said, — 
*'  Surely  that  does  not  depend  on  your  will  alone ; 
you  will,  I  hope,  ask  the  advice  and  permission  of 
your  father  and  myself."  His  father  made  more 
objections,  though  in  a  less  hasty  manner,  and  young 
Caspar  knew  not  what  to  answer.  His  mother  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  by  saying, — "  It 
will  be  time  enough  several  years  hence  to  decide 
this  question,  in  the  mean  time  let  events  take  their 
course ;  it  is  very  possible  this  may  not  have  hap* 
pened  merely  by  chance." 

The  parents  of  Lavater  had,  in  fact,  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  educating  their  son  for  the  church ; 
they  had  intended  him  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
profession  of  bis  father.  He  had  likewise  an  uncle, 
Matthias  Lavater,  who  was  an  apothecary,  and  an 
elder  brother,  John  Conrad.  His  uncle  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  was  very  fond  of  him.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  to  educate  him  for  a  physician,  and  make 
his  brother  an  apothecary.  But  the  incident  of  young 
Lavater's  declaring  he  would  be  a  minister  appears  to 
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have  made  a  considerable  impressioD  on  his  parents, 
and  to  have  appeared  to  them  more  deserving  atten- 
tion the  more  they  reflected  on  it  They  commu- 
nicated  it,  with  all  its  circumstances,  to  the  divines, 
Wirz  and  Zimmermann,  and  preceptor  Muller,  who 
told  them  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  apparently 
thoughtless  expression  of  the  child  ought  not  to  be 
too  lightly  disregarded ;  it  might  be  a  divine  impulse  ; 
and  that  young  Lavater,  notwithstanding  all  his  irre- 
gularity of  character,  possessed  abilities,  and  a  good 
and  pious  heart.  They  likewise  suggested,  that  to 
enter  him  in  the  register  of  those  intended  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  clerical  profession  would  be  attended 
with  no  restriction  to  their  changing  their  design 
should  they  afterwards  think  it  necessary. 

Such  observations  and  advice,  from  persons  of  such 
eminence  for  their  learning  and  piety,  had  gi^at  weight 
with  the  parents  of  Lavater,  and  removed  all  their 
scruples.  They,  besides,  recollected,  that  if  Caspar 
became  a  clergyman,  he  had  a  younger  brother  who 
might  be  a  physician.  His  uncle,  who  had  no  great 
predilection  for  the  clergy,  was  the  principal  obstacle. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Lavater, 
considered  as  determined,  though  silently  and  without 
any  formal  or  positive  declaration,  that  he  should  be  a 
minister.     He  was  now  only  in  his  tenth  year. 

His  disposition  of  mind  about  this  time  is  thus 
described  by  himself: 

**  Amid  all  my  volatility  and  irregularity,  all  my 
propensity  to  giddy  mirth,  I  continually  felt  a  some- 
thing which  restrained  me,  and  inclined  me  to  serious- 

b  * 
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Dess,  or,  if  any  choose  80  to  call  it,  melanclioly.     Fre- 
quently have  I  thrown  away  every  thing  in  which  I 
took  delight,  condemned  myself  for  every  smile^  and 
accused  myself  of  forgetfulness  of  my  God,  every 
breath  I  drew. — ^Then  would  I  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
and  shed  bitter  tears.     Then  was  I  sunken  so  low 
that  I  could  neither  look  on  heaven  nor  earth ;  neither 
to  God,  nor  to  men.     It  is  true,  these  feelings  soon 
became  feebler,  but  I  never  entirely  lost  them.     There 
was  always  a  principle  in  me  which  incited,  impelled, 
and  forced  me  to  seek  something  more  exalted,  more 
noble.     Addicted  as  I  appeared  to  be,  and  was  by  na- 
ture, to  levity  and  heedless  mirth,  conspicuous  as  this 
exterior  of  my  character,  which  in  part  was  pleasing, 
seemed  to  every  one,  there  was  still  in  the  depths  of 
my  soul,  an  ardent  thirst  for  things  invisible,  a  striving 
after  powers  and  energies  not  the  objects  of  sight.     I 
felt  something  within  me,   which,  when  I  suffered 
under  that  oppression  and  restraint,  which  was  my 
natural  infirmity,  seemed  to  say  to  me — though  thou 
art  the  sport  and  ridicule  of  all  around  thee,  thou  hast 
that  in  thee  which  they  have  not,  and  knowest  and 
fcelest  what  they  know  not  and  feel  not.     This  con- 
sciousness does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  either 
pride  or  vanity ;   nor  did  I  express  it  in  words  as  I 
have  now  written  it     I  had,  in  fact,  no  particular 
ambition ;  but  my  enjoyment  was  in  my  own  world, 
in  my  own  imaginations  and  sensations ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  disappointments  and  mortifications 
I  suffered  was,  that  I  would  sometimes  endeavour  to 
discourse  seriously  of,  and  communicate,  these  extra- 
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ordinary  sensations  and  ideas  to  others,  by  whom  I 
was  misunderstood,  repulsed,  and  ridiculed." 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
singular  manner  of  thinking  and  enthusiasm  of  La* 
vater,  even  at  this  age,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  his  own  account  of  himself  during  his  earlier 
years,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  introduced  more 
properly  than  by  th^  words  of  his  biographer  and 
son-in-law,  M.  Gessner,  when  he  cites  the  same  pas- 
sage.— ^*  I  am  not  in  the  least  solicitous  what  some 
of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  of  these  facts ;  I 
have  only  to  represent  him  such  as  he  really  was,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  better  than  in  his  own  words.'" 

'^  Prayer,  amid  all  the  storms  of  indiscretion  and 
passion,  was  ever  indispensably  necessary  to  my 
heart  and  circumstances.  By  its  aid  I  was  delivered 
from  many  difficulties  and  perplexities,  from  which 
no  human  power  or  wisdom  could  have  extricated 
me.  Had  I  talked  in  church  and  been  observed,  and 
were  I  consequently  in  anxious  fear  of  deserved  chas- 
tisement, I  prayed  and  escaped  punishment.  Was 
any  thing  discovered  that  I  had  concealed,  and  were 
I  fearful  of  the  displeasure  and  rebuke  of  my  pa- 
rents, I  prayed,  and  no  more  inquiries  were  made 
upon  the  subject.  Had  I  lost  or  misapplied  money, 
either  from  profusion  or  charity,  and  were  I  to 
give  an  account  of  it — for  my  mother  used  to  exa- 
mine very  strictly  in  what  manner  I  expended  every 
shilling  whieh  she  knew  that  I  had — I  prayed,  and 
received,  before  the  time  came  when  I  was  to  give 
my  account,  some  present  of  pocket-money  from  my 
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g^rand-mother,  my  father,  or  some  other  person.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  strength  of  my 
ftiith,  at  these  years,  when  I  was  in  difficulties  and 
trouble.  If  I  could  pray,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
already  obtained  the  object  of  my  prayer.  Once, 
when  I  had  given  in  an  exercise,  on  which  much  de- 
pended, and  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  I 

recollected  that  I  had  written  relata  instead  of  reve-^ 

* 

lata.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  simplicity 
and  strength  of  my  childish  faith,  than  that  I  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  correct  the  word,  and  write  ve 
above  it  with  black  ink  ? — ^The  fool  may  here  laugh, 
the  philosopher  sneer,  the  infidel  doubt,  and  the 
simple  talk  of  chance — ^the  ve  was  written  above  in 
another  hand,  with  black  ink,  somewhat  blacker  than 
mine,  and  my  exercise  was  adjudged  faultless.  I 
believe  the  correction  was  made  by  the  master  from 
the  partial  kindness  he  entertained  for  me,  and  I  think 
it  was  anxiety  and  presentiment  on  my  part  which 
assumed  the  form  of  prayer.  Let  this  suffice.  I  did 
not  investigate,  I  felt.  I  did  not  analyze  and  decom- 
pose my  food ;  I  fed  on  it.  I  had  a  God  who  had 
taught  me  to  pray,  and  who  heard  my  prayer ;  a  God 
who  was  indispensable  to  me  because  he  afforded  me 
aid.  O  that  I  could  again  return  to  the  artless,  inno- 
cent, blessed  simplicity  of  my  early  days  !" 

To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  human  heart,  the  passage  which  im- 
mediately follows  this,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding, will  appear  not  a  little  remarkable. 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  the  careful  vigilance  of  my 
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mother  to  prevent  my  associating  with  any  low  and 
vulgar  children,  and  the  abhorrence  she  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  me  of  cursing  and  swearing,  and  care- 
fully as  she  made  me  weigh  all  my  words,  I  had 
nevertheless  contracted,  I  know  not  how,  a  dreadful 
custom  of  uttering,  whenever  I  was  irritated  by  vio-' 
lence  and  wrong,  the  most  monstrous  curses  and  evil 
wishes.  Once,  I  remember,  a  mischievous  boy  having 
broken  with  a  blow,  a  small  looking-glass  I  had  in  my 
pocket,  I  poured  on  him  a  torrent  of  curses,  loading  him 
with  every  imprecation  my  invention  could  suggest 
One  of  my  teachers  chanced  to  hear  me,  and  remon- 
strated with  me  in  such  a  manner  on  my  disgraceful 
behaviour,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  I  never  could 
see  him  without  the  strongest  emotions  of  shame." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755,  Lavater  left  the 
grammar  school,  and  entered  a  student  in  the  college. 
Of  the  progress  he  made  while  at  school  he  says — 
'^  It  was  extremely  common  :  I  was  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  ignorant ;  which,"  adds  he,  writing 
in  1779,  *'  with  the  leave  of  John  Caspar  Lavater  be 
it  spoken,  I  still  continue,  in  a  degree  exceeding  all 
belief,  whatever  others  may  think.  What  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  I  should  learn,  I  learned  from  neces- 
sity ;  and  when  I  could  no  longer  avoid  it,  was  indus 
trious  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  made  such  use 
of  my .  time  that  in  my  next  exercise  I  surprised  my 
teachers  and  fellow  scholars.  In  solid  knowledge  I 
was  entirely  deficient.  I  had  in  fact  profited  nothing; 
though  in  the  last  half-year  or  year  that  I  continued 
in  the  school,  1  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars. 
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"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  my  heart,  it  con- 
tinued still  the  same.  I  was  feeble  and  pliable;  not 
to  be  induced  to  commit  what  I  considered  as  wrong 
and  unjust,  but  easily  led  into  folly  and  wanton  mis* 
chief.  Actuated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence,  I  did  good,  according  to  the  means  I  pos- 
sessed, even  to  profusion  and  extravagance.  I  bestowed 
happiness  wherever  it  was  in  my  power,  and  suffered 
myself  indescribably  when  I  saw  others  suffer." 

In  January,  1756,  his  elder  brother  Conrad  died  of  a 
consumption,  and  his  death  occasioned  young  Lavater 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
the  transitof)r  nature  of  all  sublunary  things.  In  this 
disposition  of  mind,  he  tells  us,  he  entered  the  cham- 
ber in  which  his  brother  lay  dead  on  the  bed,  being 
not  yet  put  into  his  coffin.  As  he  opened  the  door, 
he  imagined  he  saw  gliding  before  him  an  appearance 
of  a  dull  whiteness,  a  pale  shapeless  phantom,  and  ran 
terrified,  as  if  chased  by  a  spectre,  into  another  room, 
where  he  could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  fainting. 
All  who  saw  him  were  equally  astonished  and  alarmed 
at  his  agitation,  and  the  death-like  paleness  of  his 
looks ;  but  notwithstanding  their  inquiries  he  did  not 
discover  to  them  the  real  cause  of  his  terror. 

"  From  this  moment,"  says  he,  "  I  became  subject 
to  so  great  a  fear  of  apparitions,  ghosts,  and  phantoms, 
that  I  could  not  stay  a  single  moment  alone,  neither 
by  night  nor  day,  in  a  room  which  had  the  door  shut 
Yet,  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to 
confess  this  fear  to  any  person.  What  a  struggle^ 
what  contrivance  was  necessary  continually  to  conceal 
it!     What  did  I  not  suffer  when  my  mother  sent  me 
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in  the  evening  to  fetch  any  thing  from  an  empty 
room  !  This  fear  was  so  violent  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  I  should  ever  be  freed  from  it 
during  the  remainder  of  my  life ;  and  the  most  deter- 
mined courage  of  which  I  could  form  an  idea  was  to  be 
able  to  remain  alone  in  a  room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  I  read  of  any  learned  man  that  he  loved  soli- 
tude, or  that  he  had  shut  himself  up,  my  admiration 
could  not  possibly  be  increased  by  any  thing  else 
related  of  him. — Oh,  how  indescribably  delicate,  irri- 
table, and  easily  wounded,  is  the  nervous  system  which 
nature  formed  to  produce  the  being  called  John  Caspar 
Lavater ! — ^This  torturing  fear  continued  to  harass  me 
many  years,  but  gradually,  I  know  not  precisely  in 
what  manner,  it  left  me,  and  left  me  so  completely,  that 
I  never  feel  myself  happier,  or  more  tranquil  and 
cheerful,  than  in  those  moments  and  hours  when  I  am 
entirely  alone." 

At  college,  Lavater  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  tutors  in  the  seminary;  he  also  con- 
tracted a  confidential  and  ardent  friendship  with 
Henry  Hess,  and  his  brothers  Felix  and  Jacob  Hess, 
and  Henry  Fusel  i,  who  is  now  so  well  known  in  this 
country  for  his  eminent  talents  as  a  painter  of  peculiar 
powers  and  genius. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1759,  Lavater  was 
received  into  the  theological  class,  under  the  divinity 
professor  Zimmermann.  In  the  following  year  he 
preached  his  first  probationary  sermon,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  originality  of  manner,  and  an  earnestness 
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and  pathos,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
hearers,  though  these  consisted  only  of  the  professor 
and  his  fellow-students.  About  this  time,  he  wrote 
various  religious  poems  and  hymns;  among  others, 
one  entitled  '^  Jesus  on  Golgotha,"  which  he  after- 
wards revised  and  published.  In  the  spring  of  1762, 
having  completed  his  course  of  divinity  studies,  more, 
as  he  observes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  professor  and 
tutors  than  his  own,  he  was  ordained  a  minister. 

In  the  year  1762,  Lavater,  actuated  by  that  general 
benevolence  and  patriotic  zeal  which  he  so  disinterest- 
edly displayed  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  engaged 
m  an  undertaking  which  excited  great  attention,  and 
procured  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Felix  Grebel,  bailiflP  of  Gruningen,  one  of 
the  bailiwicks  of  Zurich,  grossly  abused  his  authority 
as  a  magistrate,  and  was  notoriously  guilty  of  acts  of 
oppression  and  extortion;  yet,  the  sufferers  being 
poor,  dared  not  complain  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich, 
since  the  burgermaster  of  that  time,  (one  of  the  first  in 
the  state),  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  delinquent. 
The  honest  indignation  of  Lavater  was  strongly  ex- 
cited by  the  numerous  complaints  he  heard,  and  the 
undeniable  proofs  he  obtained  of  the  repeated  acts  of 
injustice  committed  by  the  bailiff;  yet  the  connexions 
of  the  offender,  whom  impunity  rendered  every  day 
bolder,  were  so  powerful,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was 
most  advisable  to  proceed  at  first  with  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion. In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Fuseli,  equally  an 
ardent  enemy  to  injustice  and  oppression,  he  sent  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  bailiff,  signed  with  the  letters 
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J  C.  L.  in  which,  after  reproaching  him  in  the  strong* 
est  terms  with  the  cuvmnities  of  which  he  had  been 
f^ilty,  he  concluded  tnus : — "  I  give  you  two  months 
— within  that  time,  either  restore  what  you  have  un- 
jastly  extorted,  or  expect  justice.  I  conjure  you  to 
communicate  this  letter  to  those  who,  if  you  are 
innocent,  can  do  you  right.  Call  on  me,  I  conjure 
yoUy  within  fourteen  days,  in  the  public  gazettes ;  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  give  you  every  satisfaction. 
But,  if  you  neither  vindicate  yourself  from  my  charge, 
nor  restore  your  extortions,  you  shall,  as  God  lives, 
exposed  to  utmost  shame,  be  made  the  sacrifice  of 
offended  justice. — ^Rely  not  on  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  your  worthy  father-in-law,  whom  you  have 
so  often  disgraced — he  has  a  mind  too  noble  to  afford 
you  aid.  He  will  not  sacrifice  the  honour  he  has 
acquired  by  a  life  of  integrity  of  seventy  years,  to  a 
character  base  as  yours. — I  repeat,  I  give  you  two 
months.  You  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance — see 
that  you  are  not  found  wanting." 

This  letter  was  dated  August  27,  1762.  Lavater 
and  Fuseli  waited  the  two  months  they  had  appointed, 
but  the  corrupt  bailiff  had  not  the  courage  to  require 
satisfaction,  either  in  the  manner  proposed  to  him,  or 
in  any  other  way ;  nor  did  he  appear  disposed  to  make 
reparation  for  any  acts  of  injustice  or  extortion  that 
he  had  committed.  Lavater  therefore  wrote  a  paper 
entitled,  *'  The  Unjust  Bailiff,  or  the  Complaints  of  a 
Patriot,''  of  which  he  had  a  small  number  of  copies 
printed,  and  sent  one  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
government,  sealed,  and  superscribed  with  his  pajti- 
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cular  address,  with  a  motto  peculiarly  adapted  to  tae 
character  of  each.  These  mottoes  were  so  extremely 
appropriate,  that  they  made  a  greater  impression  oa 
many  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  than  even 
the  contents  of  the  paper  itself  The  general  motto 
to  each  of  the  papers  was — "  Brutus,  thou  sleepest ! — 
Ah  !  wert  thou  alive !" 

In  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  these  pc^^ers^ 
among  all  the  members  of  the  magistracy,  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Zurich  was  held,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  publish  a  notice,  requiring  that  the 
author  of  the  accusation  should,  within  the  space  of 
a  month,  personally  appear  before  the  council  to  sub- 
stantiate and  prove  the  charges  he  had  made,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  meet  with  justice  and  impartiality ; 
and  at  the  same  time  signifying  that,  if  he  did  not 
appear,  every  means  would  be  employed  to  detect  and 
punish  him  for  his  anonymous  slander.  The  same 
notice  required  all  those  who  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved to  appear,  and  make  their  complaints  to  the 
burgermaster,  promising  them  an  impartial  hearing 
and  effectual  redress.  This  notice  was  published  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1762. 

On  the  same  day  M .  Grebel,  the  bailiff,  who  was 
the  object  of  these  charges,  and  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  so  cautious  a  silence,  appeared  before  the 
council  to  lodge  his  complaint,  and  claim  its  justice 
and  protection  against  a  libel  which  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  to  defame  his  character.  It  was,  in  feet, 
in  vaiji  for  him  to  be  longer  silent,  as  the  affair  had 
now  become  public,  and  it  was  evident  would  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  proper  authorities. 
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The  publication  of  the  notice  from  the  council  en^ 
cooraged  many  persons  who  had  been  oppressed  by 
the  bailiff  to  appear,  and  state  their  complaints  to  the 
burgermaster,  who  on  the  16th  of  December  informed 
the  council  that  he  had  already  received  charges 
against  the  party  accused  from  twenty  different  per* 
sons.  A  committee  of  six  members  was  therefore 
appointed  by  .the  council  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  matter  of  the  accusations. 

Layater  and  Fuseli  appeared  before  the  council  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  montk,  and  avowed  themselves 
the  authors  of  the  anonymous  letter  referred  to  in  the 
notice*  They  behaved  with  all  that  firmness  which 
conscious  .integrity  and  a  zeal  for  justice  inspire  in 
ardent  minds.  When  asked  why  they  had  chosen  to 
pnoceed.in  the  manner  they  did,  and  not  by  an  imme- 
diate complaint  to  the  magistrates,  Lavater  produced 
a  paper,,  stating  the  reasons  of  their  conduct  in  this 
particular,  in  language  so  energetic  and  convincing, 
that  no  further  objection  was  made  to  the  mode  they 
had  pursued. 

Before  Lavater  discovered  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  this  anonymous  accusation,  he  suffered  extreme 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  alarm  which  he  knew  his 
parents  would  feel,  when  they  should  learn  that  he  had 
adventured  to  bring  charges  against  a  magistrate  in- 
timately connected  with  persons  of  the  first  authority 
and  influence  in  the  government.  Under  the  impres- 
sion of  this  uneasiness  he  first  made  known  his  secret 
to  the  minister  Wirz,  who  introduced  the  disclosure  of 
it  to  his  parents  by  saying — "  I  come  to  wish  you  joy 
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of  a  SOD,  who  by  his  zeal  for  justice  not  merely  gives 
the  promise  of  being  a  gpreat  man,  but  already  is  a 
great  man/*  The  father  of  Lavater^  however,  ex- 
pressed great  fears  of  the  consequences  of  so  bold  an 
undertaking  ;  but  M.  Wirz,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, replied — "Rejoice,  doctor,  in  such  a  son,  who 
speaks  when  no  other  person  dares  to  speak.  That 
justice  for  which  he  displays  so  ardent  a  zeal  shall 
cover  him  with  its  wings." 

It  would  be  tedious  and-  uninteresting  to  enter  into 
a  minute  account  of  the  progress  and  investigation  of 
this  affair.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Grebel,  the  bailiff, 
against  whom  the  charges  were  preferred,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  wait  the  result  and  consequences 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  his  conduct,  but  confessed  his  guilt  by 
absconding  from  justice. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1763,  Lavater  set  out 
with  his  friends,  Hess  and  Fuseli,  on  a  journey  to 
Berlin,  whence  they  proposed  to  proceed  to  Barth,  in 
Swedish  Pomerania,  to  visit  the  president  Spalding, 
with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted  by  his  writings, 
and  from  whose  conversation  they  expected  to  derive 
equal  entertainment  and  instruction.  "  We  had 
always,"  says  Lavater,  ^'  considered  this  excellent  man 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  acute  thinkers  of 
the  s^e,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  servants 
of  Christ.  Our  principal  object,  therefore,  was,  by 
making  some  stay  with  him  to  fit  ourselves  for  the 
future  exercise  of  our  sacred  profession." 

Professor  Sulzer,  from  Wintherthur,  who  was  then 
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in  SwitzerlaDdi  and  M.  Jezeler,  from  Schaffhausen, 
Kkewise  agreed  to  accompany  the  young  friends  on 
their  excursion  to  Berlin.  M.  Sulzer,  in  the  course  of 
this  tour,  introduced  his  fellow-travellers  to  many  per- 
sons of  distinguished  literary  merit  to  whom  he  was 
himself  known.  Of  these  and  others,  with  whom  Mr. 
Lavater  became  acquainted  at  Berlin,  he  has  given 
characteristic  sketches  in  several  of  his  letters;  but  as 
many  of  them,  though  men  of  genius  and  abilities,  are 
scarcely  known,  even  by  ftame,  here,  we  shall  only 
select  such  of  these  sketches  as  are  descriptive  of  men 
of  celebrity,  or  of  persons  whose  portraits  are  to  be 
found  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  the  Pbysiogno- 
monical  Essays.  It  will  appear  from  these  how  early 
Mr.  Lavater  began  to  observe  and  portray  physiogno- 
monically. 

"  Gellert,"  he  says,  "  of  whom  we  were  favoured 
with  a  sight  only  for  a  few  moments,  has  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  profound  philosophical  Christian.  Intelli- 
gence beams  in  his  eyes,  and  a  spirit  of  integrity  and 
philanthropy  is  displayed  on  his  lips.  His  whole 
body,  however,  exhibits  melancholy  weakness  in  a 
human  shape.  In  the  features  of  his  countenance  we 
discern  no  ray  of  the  powerful  animation  of  his 
writings,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  style. 

**  ZoUikofer  has  a  pale,  long,  but  honest  and  spirited 
countenance.  He  is  a  lover  of  polite  literature,  a  man 
of  taste,  philanthropic,  sincere,  generally  beloved  and 
honoured,  as  well  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
doctrine  as  his  blameless  life. 

"  Emesti,  a  not  very  old  but  fully  mature  man,  of 
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a  pale  complexion,  with  deep,  thinking,  blue  eyes, 
under  a  projecting  forehead,  with  scarcely  any  eye- 
brows : — speaking  mildly  in  the  firm  tone  of  a  judi- 
cious philosopher.  A  man  with  whom  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  converse ;  and  whose  whole  conversation 
and  manner  bears  the  character  of  sincerity  and  inte- 
grity. He  has,  as  Fuseli  said,  the  Zurich  air  in  his 
exterior." 

Euler,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  whose  portrait 
he  drew  with  his  own  hand  while  he  was  at  Berlin,  he 
has  thus  described,  in  his  characteristic  manner— *'  An 
open  singular  countenance,  exempt  from  every  appear- 
ance of  serious  profundity  of  thought.  A  forehead  in 
which  penetration  and  mathematical  precision  cannot 
be  mistaken. — He  is  very  cheerful  and  entertaining, 
and  has  nothing  affected  or  pedantic  in  his  manner. 
He  has  much  good-humoured  wit,  and  converses  with 
great  vivacity  on  every  subject.  He  asked  us  jocosely, 
making  it  as  it  were  a  kind  of  case  of  conscience, 
whether  it  were  right  for  two  clergymen  of  the  re- 
formed church  to  come  so  far  to  visit,  and  make  so 
long  a  stay  with  a  Lutheran  divine,  .adding,  ^^  have 
you  reformed  Spalding,  or  has  he  made  you  a  Luthe- 
ran V — ^We  both  answered,  "  We  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity." 

Lavater  neglected  no  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  persons  distin* 
guished  by  any  great  qualities;  by  their  learning, 
religion,  or  virtues.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  parents, 
while  on  his  excursion  to  Berlin  and  Barth,  he  ob- 
serves— "  I  have,  in  fact,  never  seen  any  great  man 
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without  advantage,  abstracting  from  the  profit  I  have 
derived  from  his  conversation.  I  always  feel  a' forcible 
impulse  to  employ  my  own  powers  in  the  best  manner 
possiUe,  in  the  circle  in  which  I  act,  to  do  honour  to 
my  Maker.  I  do  not  seek  fiime,  it  would  be  pride 
and  folly  so  to  mistake  my  abilities ;  but  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  certain  sign  of  a  little  mind,  not  to  feel  how 
great  we  may  become,  when  we  only  strive  to  reach 
that  perfection  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain." 

Mr.  Lavater,  with  bis  friends  Hess  and  Fuseli, 
arrived  at  Barth,  in  May,  1763.  They  were  received 
by  Spalding  in  the  most  courteous  and  friendly  man- 
ner, and  continued  with  him  till  January,  1764* 
Daring  their  stay  they  accompanied  him  in  a  journey 
he  made  to  Stralsund,  to  see  his  fistther-in-law,  the 
superintendent  Gebhard,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
with  him  to  BoUwitz,  in  the  island  of  Rugen.  Of 
Spalding  he  thus  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
admiration  and  friendship.*—"  The  penetration  of  this 
great  man ;  his  pure,  elegant  and  just  taste,  which 
appeared  stj]l  more  conspicuous  in  his  conversation 
and  in  his  whole  manner,  than  even  in  his  immortal 
writings ;  his  profound,  comprehensive,  and  judiciously 
selected  learning;  and,  above  all,  his  exalted^oral 
feeling ;  his  noble  animation,  and  the  unalterable  pro* 
priety  of  all  his  sentiments ;  the  inartificial  open  con* 
fidence  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  character, — made 
on  us  so  forcible  an  impression,  that  we  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  our  inmost  hearts,  that  we  could  enjoy  the 
conversation  and  instruction  of  so  extraordinary  a  man."' 

While  he  remained  at  Barth,  he  commenced  those 
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literary  labours,  which  he  afterwards  so  iodefatigably 
continued  through  a  life  of  sixty  years,  by  writing  in  a 
periodical  work,  entitled — ''An  ample  and  critical 
Account  of  the  principal  Publications  of  the  present 
Time :  with  other  Notices  relative  to  Literature." — 
Many  of  the  critiques  on  theological  books  in  this 
Review  are  by  him ;  but  so  private  were  his  commu- 
nications, that  his  name  was  not  known  even  to  the 
editors.  He  also  entered  into  a  literary  contest  with 
M.  Bahrdt,  a  minister  at  Berlin,  on  the  subject  of  a 
book  published  about  that  time  by  M.  Krugot,  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Carolath,  entitled — "  Christ  in  Soli- 
tude." This  work  M.  Bahrdt  considered  as  contain- 
ing many  erroneous  opinions,  and  in  the  zeal  of  ortho- 
doxy published  his  observations  on  it  under  the  title 
of.^"  Christ  in  Solitude :  corrected  and  improved." 
Lavater,  who  greatly  admired  the  book,  though  he  did 
not  coincide  with  the  author  in  all  his  sentiments,  im- 
mediately transmitted  an  anonymous  letter  to  Bahrdt, 
which  he  afterwards  published,  written  with  all  that 
warmth  and  vehemence  which  the  idea  of  an  act  of 
injustice  committed  against  another  naturally  produced 
in  him.  In  this  letter  he  charged  Bahrdt  with  having 
purpbsely  wrested  many  passages  from  their  real 
meaning,  and  misrepresented  the  principles  of  the 
author—"  And  this,"  says  he,  "  I  think  I  may  say  with 
certainty,  you  have  done  contrary  to  the  conviction  of 
your  conscience  from  mean  and  base  views.  If  you 
really  have  read  the  work  you  so  disingenuously  con- 
demn, which  whether  you  have  or  not  may  well  appear 
doubtful,  I  api  persuaded  that  you  have  rejoiced  when 
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you  hare  found  a  passage  from  which  you  could 
extract  a  meaning  you  could  pronounce  heretical. 
Were  I  actuated  by  the  same  evil  disposition,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  could  find  a  hundred  passages  in  your 
writings,  which,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  would 
yield  fall  as  much  heresy." 

Bahrdt  published  a  second  part  of  his  observa- 
tions, in  which  he  animadverted  on  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  Lavater,  with  all  the  heat  of  orthodoxy, 
calling  his  antagonist  '^  one  of  the  despisers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  an  enemy  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
aikl  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

Lavater  now  published  his  first  letter,  and  likewise 
an  answer  to  the  reply  of  Bahrdt,  in  which,  after  fur- 
ther defending  the  author,  whose  cause  he  had  under- 
taken to  vindicate,  he  took  notice  of  the  aspersions 
cast  on  himself.  To  these  he  replied  by  making  a 
declaration  of  the  faith  he  held,  which,  as  we  can 
have  no  better  authority  to  determine  what  his  real 
opinions  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  religion  were,  we  shall  here  insert. 

^^  That  you  may  not,"  says  he,  addressing  himself 
to  Bahrdt,  ^*  mistake  my  real  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity, where  my  expressions  may  not  be  clear  and 
determinate,  to  pervert  and  render  them  suspicious,  I 
shall  here  give  a  declaration  of  the  faith  which  I  hold, 
sincerely,  and  from  internal  conviction,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity  that 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  present  subject. 

**  I  believe  that  the  everlasting  God  and  Father  has 
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sent  his  eternal  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to 
take  our  nature,  to  be  our  teacher,  our  eatample^  and 
redeemer ;  to  show  us  the  way  to  eternal  happineB8»  uod 
to  restore  to  us,  without  any  merit  on  our  own  part» 
or  any  view  to  our  good  works,  i^  indeed^  we  have 
performed  any,  the  right  to  immortality  and  positive 
beatitude,  which  we  had  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
our  own  transgressions.  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  death,  has  reconciled  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
that  is,  has  made  that  possible  which  by  no  good  dis- 
positions of  heart,  by  no  works  of  the  purest  virtue, 
could  have  been  made  possible,  namely,  the  satisfec- 
tion  for  our  sins ;  that  therefore  this  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  comfort  and  positive  sal- 
vation for  all  those,  and  only  for  those,  who  believe 
in  Christ ;  that  is,  who  receive  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  with  full  consent  of  heart;  and  when,  by 
an  unprejudiced  examination  they  are  convinced  of 
its  divinity,  sacrifice  to  its  clear  and  evident  proofs, 
not  their  reason,  but  all  the  prejudices  of  their  under- 
standing and  their  heart,  and  every  lesser  weight  of 
probability  on  the  contrary  side. 

^^  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  in  the  best  moral  order, 
and  is  not  only  a  source  of  all  virtue,  but  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  virtues ;  the  internal,  immediate  salvation 
of  the  soul,  without  which  not  only  no  salvation  is 
possible,  but  which  likewise  is  all  that  man  on  his 
part  can  contribute  towards  his  salvation ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  all  that  God  requires  of  him  to 
render  him  capable  of  receiving  the  positive  instruc- 
tions of  his  grace. 
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^'  I  find  also,  in  this  gospel,  to  my  comfort  and  edi- 
fication in  good  works,  the  doctrine,  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  conviction,  of  the  manifold 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  particularly  by  an  imme* 
diate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  souls :  though 
I  meet  with  no  formal  proofe  of  the  uninterrupted 
action  of  this  divine  person  upon  all  Christians  alike, 
and  extending  to  every  good  emotion  of  the  heart; 
unless  I  esteem  as  such  what  appears  only  to  have 
reference  to  the  miraculous  gifts  bestowed  on  the  first 
Christians. 

<<  This  I  believe,  and  this  faith  will  I  avow  before 
the  whole  world." 

Lavater  and  his  young  friends  left  Barth  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1764,  and  were  accompanied  by 
Spalding  to  Berlin,  where  they  continued  till  the  Ist 
of  March,  when  they  again  set  out,  Lavater  and  Hess« 
on  their  return  to  Switzerland,  and  Fuseli  to  accom* 
pany  them  to  Gottiogen,  whence  he  proposed  to  pro* 
ceed  to  London. 

At  Quedlinburg  they  made  a  visit  to  Klopstock,  the 
celebrated  German  poet,  who  received  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  as  if  they  had  been  for 
years  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  They  con- 
tinued here  three  days,  the  greater  part  of  which 
diey  passed  with  Klopstock,  of  whom  Lavater  says : 
— '^  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  idea  of  a  more 
obliging  and  friendly  man  than  Klopstock.  He  dis- 
courses on  every  subject  with  remarkable  propriety 
and  liveliness;  and  joins  to  an  excellent  heart  an 
extremely  cheerful  manner/' 
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At  Halberstadt  he  again  saw  M.  Gleim,  and  tlienoe 
took  hit  road  by  Brunswick  to  visit  the  worthy  Abbe 
Jerusalem,  with  whose  conversation  he  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified.  From  Brunswick  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Gottingen,  where  he  parted  from  his  firiend 
Fuseli.  At  Frankfort  he  remained  only  a  day  and  a 
half,  but  in  that  time  contracted  a  confidential  friend- 
ship with  M.  Moser,  which  continued  through  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  He  then  went  by  Stras- 
burg  to  Basle,  where  he  had  proposed  to  stay  at  least 
three  days,  but  on  his  arrival  there  found  a  letter 
containing  the  melancholy  information,  that  his  father 
was  so  dangerously  ill  that  he  was  not  expected  to' 
live.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  without  delay,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  friend  Hess,  to  Zurich,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  March,  1764.  On  his  re- 
turn he  found  his  father  extremely  ill,  who  exclaimed 
at  sight  of  him,  ^^  Oh !  I  again  see  my  son  John 
Caspar !"  But  so  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his 
recovery,  that  Lavater,  on  his  arrival,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Henry  He88-«  I  am  here,  waiting  to  receive 
the  last  blessing  of  a  dying  father — ^yet  I  may,  per- 
haps, find  a  moment  to  embrace  you."  His  anxiety 
and  grief,  however,  was  soon  changed  into  joy,  for 
from  that  time  his  bther  began  to  recover,  though 
slowly,  till  his  health  was  entirely  restored. 

Lavater  now  employed  his  time  in  reading  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  and  making  extracts  from  all  the 
theological  works  that  made  their  appearance.  He 
likewise  cultivated  his  poetical  talents,  and  wrote  a 
great  number  of  hymns  and  religious  poems;  and 
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began  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Psalms.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  year  1766,  he  inserted  many  pieces,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  a  weekly  publication,  entitled, 
^'  The  Remembrancer,"  to  which  he  was  a  principal 
contributor,  though  his  name  did  not  appear. 

In  June,  1766,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Schinz,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant,  who  held  an 
office  in  the  civil  magistracy.  The  affection  by  which 
this  nnion  was  cemented  being  founded  on  virtue  and 
religion,  the  happiness  it  produced  proved  as  lasting 
as  it  was  pure  and  rational. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  *^  Swiss  Songs,"  which  passed 
through  a  greater  number  of  editions  than  any  other 
of  his  works ;  and  in  1 769  appeared  his  translation  of 
**  Bonnet's  Palingenesia;"  and  a  poem,  or  rather  the 
plan  of  a  poem  which  was  never  completed,  entitled 
"  Prospects  into  Eternity,"  in  three  volumes,  published 
successively.  As  the  latter  work  attracted  much  notice 
at  the  time,  and  was  supposed  to  avow  several  of  the 
peculiar  opinions  entertained  by  Lavater,  or  at  least 
attributed  to  him,  we  shall  here  give  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  soon  after  its  appearance  to 
the  Abbe  Jerusalem,  at  Brunswick,  who  had  written 
to  Dr.  Zimmermann  to  express  the  great  pleasure  he 
had  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  work,  adding  some 
observations  relative  to  the  subjects  on  which  it 
treated. 

''  You  wish  a  heaven  and  a  saviour  to  all  your 
fellow  men;  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  who  are 
good  and  virtuous.     I  wish  the  same.     My  opinion  is 
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not,  that  the  morally  good  will  not  be  saved,  will  not 
enter  into  the  heaven  of  Christ,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
know  and  love  him.  I  hope  in  God,  who  is  love,  and 
has  not  spared  his  only  begotten  Son,  but  given  him 
for  us  all :  in  this  God  I  hope,  that  not  only  the  half- 
christians,  but  even  all  the  condemned,  converted  by 
the  mediation  of  his  Son,  shall  enter  his  heaven.  When 
I  speak  of  the  elect,  I  mean  the  Christians  who  have 
part  in  the  first  resurrection,  or  if  you  rather  choose 
so  to  express  it,  who,  immediately  after  the  resurrect 
lion,  shall  enter  the  heaven  of  Christ  I  am  indeed 
ashamed  to  leave  Socrates  behind,  even  for  a  moment 
Had  he  seen  Jesus,  he  would  have  been  a  good  Chris* 
tian,  as  Paul  was,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. — But  there 
are  not  many  Socrates. 

**  I  strongly  felt  the  force  of  your  reasons  for  the 
sleep  of  souls,  an  opinion  to  which  I  had  long  been 
secretly  inclined,  since  it  at  once  removes  innumerable 
difficulties — but  we  find  so  many  examples,  of  which 
we  wait  the  explanation,  that  seem  to  indicate  a  state 
of  conscious  existence.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  whose  state  after  death  Christ 
appears  to  describe  as  it  literally  was ;  or  of  the  thief 
on  the  cross ;  St.  Stephen ;  St.  Paul;  or  the  apparition 
of  Moses  and  Elias.  Shall  we  not,  at  least,  be  com- 
pelled to  make  exceptions  of  these  cases  ?  However 
advantageous  it  might  have  been  for  me  as  a  poet  to 
assume  the  sleep  of  souls,  one  difficulty  would  yet 
remain,  which  you  have  yourself  mentioned — I  mean 
the  appearance  of  departed  spirits.  I  have  never  seen 
an  apparition,  nor  is  there  any  person  related  to  me 
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who  imagines  he  has  seen  one.  I  will  set  aside  all 
such  stories ;  they  shall  all  be  false — but  .what  are  we 
to  think  of  Swedmboi^  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  am  as 
disposed  to  reject,  as  any  person  can  be,  the  many 
ridiculous  things  which  are  so  offensive  in  his  writ- 
ings; but  must  not  the  almost  undeniable  historical 
fects,  adduced  by  Kant  in  his  '^  Dreams  of  a  Ghost- 
seer,"  to  mention  these  only,  be  of  the  greatest  weight 
with  every  impartial  mind  ?  It  is  true,  almost  every 
thing  is  repulsive  in  this  extraordinary  man,  and  his 
still  more  extraordinary  works.  I  will  not  suffer  my<» 
self  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  tone  of  candour  and 
simplicity  in  which  he  i^irms  that  he  has  seen  the 
spirits  of  the  dead — ^but  what  can  the  most  incredulous 
person  object  to  relations  which  are  as  well  confirmed 
as  any  thing  in  tiiis  world  can  be  ?  In  this  case  I 
cannot  avoid  yielding.  At  any  rate  nothing  appears 
to  me  more  to  deserve  the  examination  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  Christian,  than  the  incredible  asser- 
tions of  this  inexplicable  man.  If  he  be,  as  Emesti 
thinks,  a  deceiver,  the  worid  ought  to  know  it;  if 
what  he  affirms  be  true,  we  ought  to  believe  in  him." 

We  shall  here  give  another  extnct  from  this  same 
letter,  as  it  relates  to  certain  opinions,  which  Lavater 
appears  to  have  maintained,  at  least  in  substance, 
during  his  whole  life. 

^  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  as  an  inviolable  rule 
in  the  writing  of  my  poem,  to  say  nothing  in  it  which 
is  not  philosophically  or  theologically  true,  or  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
bability.    I  expect,  therefore,  from  every  reader  and 
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critic  of  my  work,  that  he  will  point  out  to  me  what 
he  considers  as  mere  invention  or  poetical  licence. 
But  I  do  not  consider  as  such  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  for  a  thousand  years.  I  believe  it  as  a  divine. 
The  particulars  may  perhaps  have  too  much  of  inven- 
tion in  them ;  but  the  essential  doctrine  I  consider  as 
indubitable.  The  great  proof  for  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  is  not  found  merely 
in  some  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  ap- 
pear more  or  less  to  favour  this  doctrine ;  but  in  the 
whole  plan  of  revelation,  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  foundation,  and  the  New  the  accomplishment. 
It  is  certain  that  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  have 
unanimously  foretold  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  It 
is  certain  that  they  have  so  clearly  expressed  this  idea 
of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  great  Son  of  David,  that 
were  we  not  prejudiced,  and  confirmed  by  habit  in  a 
different  opinion,  we  should  not  entertain  a  doubt  that 
every  single  allusion,  as  well  as  the  general  images 
and  modes  of  representation,  describe  this  kingdom  as 
an  earthly  monarchy.  Who,  when  he  reads  the  de- 
scription given  by  Daniel  of  the  monarchies,  of  which 
that  of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  last,  would  suppose 
that  this  latter,  and  this  alone,  is  of  an  essentially 
different  nature,  and  to  be  sought  out  of  this  earth  ? 
Who  would  conceive  such  an  explanation  in  the  least 
probable,  were  he  not  previously  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ? — Observe,  I  say  a  spiritual, 
not  a  heavenly  kingdom.  For,  according  to  the 
received  exposition  of  our  divines,  the  sublime  repre- 
sentations of  the  prophets  refer  to  the  spiritual  power 
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which  Christ,  since  his  ascension  into  heaven,  exer- 
cises over  his  church.     But  this  is  an  entirely  new 
idea,  arbitrarily  ascribed  to  the  prophets,  and  which 
the  Jews  have  always  justly  rejected.     In  no  part  of 
the  whole  New  Testament  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
understood  in  this  sense.     We  must  rather  understand 
it  of  the  future  beatitude  of  heaven,  than  of  the  state 
of  the  Christian  church   on  earth.     But    even  this 
meaning  is  not  to  be  admitted.     The  prophets  i^pre- 
sent  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  a  consequence  of 
his  coming  upon   earth.     They  speak  as  if  he  had 
brought  this  kingdom  with  him  from  heaven  to  earth. 
They  speak  of  no  other  seat  of  this  monarchy  but  this 
earth ;  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the  centre  of  this 
kingdom.     {Ezek.  xxxiv.  27,  28.     Zech.  xiv.  8,  9.) 
Ezekiel,  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  prophecy,  has  even 
given  a  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  of  Judea  shall  be  divided  under  this  king.     This 
kingdom  is  there  represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  David  that  his  son  should  possess 
his  throne  for  ever.     It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
Jews  have  always  understood,  and  still  understand, 
these  prophecies  in  this  sense.     Has  then  the  gospel 
changed  all   these   ideas?     Has  it  contradicted   the 
general  expectation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  more  than 
six  hundred  years'  continuance,  as  an  idle  prejudice? 
Has  it  shown  that  every  thing  is  now  to  be  understood 
spiritually  ?     Nothing  less.     The  ideas  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  so  likewise  are  their  expressions.     John 
explicitly  announces  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah — 
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yes,  he  tells  the  Jews  the  Messiah  will  immediately 
come,  and  his  kingdom  be  offered  to  the  nation — and 
had  the  Jews  then  accepted  the  Messiah,  his  kingdom 
would  have  immediately  commenced.  But  how  was 
it  possible  that  the  Messiah  should  be  rejected,  cru- 
cified, and  put  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  erect  his 
kingdom  on  earth?  The  former  of  these,  however, 
must  take  place  to  fulfil  those  prophecies  which  foretei 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  the  latter,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  at  the  same  time.  This  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  contrary  to  the  prophecies,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  coming  and  fate  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  And,  in  fact,  were  this  his  first  coming 
the  only  one,  the  greater  part  of  the  prophecies  would 
remain  unfulfilled. 

^'  But  let  us  see  how  the  apostles  explain  this 
enigma. — They  teach  us  there  is  a  double  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  the  first  that  which  has  taken  place,  and 
is  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  speak  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  second,  which 
is  still  future,  and  will  fulfil  the  other  prophecies, 
which  speak  of  his  kingdom. — We  now  have  a  light 
to  guide  us. — ^AU  the  passages  of  th^  New  Testament, 
which  relate  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
serve  to  prove  that  by  his  first  coming  only  a  part  of 
the  prophecies  relative  to  him  are  fulfilled.  Such  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
chtrch  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^ 
as  evidently  appears  from  their  writings.  When  a 
Jew  objects — the  Messiah,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Christians,  is  already  come,  and  yet  his  kingdom 
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does  not  appear — tbe  answer  is  satisfactory — He  will 
come  again,  and  with  him  come  the  times  of  re- 
storation. 

''It  has,  for  many  years,  appeared  to  me  an  ex- 
tremely forced  explanation,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  sound  exposition,  when  divines  tell  their 
hearers,  or  those  who  would  search  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  numerous  predictions  of  the  prophets  concerning 
this  kingdom  are  fulfilled,  and  are  to  be  understood 
spiritually.  For  a  long  time  I  knew  not  what  to  think. 
I  feared  to  open  a  prophetic  book ;  and  I  bad  many 
secret  doubts.  The  same  occurred  to  me  with  respect 
to  the  resurrection.  I  almost  found  myself  compelled 
to  admit  only  one  resurrection,  or  that  of  the  just  At 
length  both  difficulties  were  removed  in  such  a  manner 
principally  by  the  aid  of  M.  Hess,  the  author  of  the 
excellent  history  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  that  I  am  now  much  calmer  in  my  mind,  can 
disregard  some  far  less  important  difficulties,  for  all 
cannot  be  removed  even  by  the  clearest  hypothesis, 
and  find  my  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures satisfactorily  confirmed.^ 

The  opinions,  however,  contained,  or  which  ap- 
peared to  be  contained,  in  this  work,  produced  many 
severe  criticisms  and  reflections  on  the  author,  both  from 
orthodox  and  heterodox  divines,  and  even  from  many 
who  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  him.  A 
country  pastor,  full  of  scholastic  theological  leamiri^, 
in  his  zeal,  conceived  it  his  duty  formally  to  become 
the  accuser  of  the  dangerous  book  and  its  author  be- 
fore the  consistory.     His  charge  he  thus  introduces — 
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''There  has  lately  appeared  a  publication,  entitled 
*  Prospects  into  Eternity.'  I  have  found  it  filled  with 
old  and  long-refuted  errors ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
great  scandal  and  injury  may  arise  from  it  to  the  church. 
I  have  therefore  considered  in  what  manner  these  errors 
may  best- be  detected,  and  every  person  warned  against 
them  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  most  proper  that  I  should 
lay  my  remarks  before  the  venerable  consistory  which 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  church  and  seminaries 
of  education,  which,  when  these  errors  are  clearly 
pointed  out,  will,  as  a  father  and  director,  take  such 
measures  as  to  its  wisdom  shall  seem  meet,  to  correct 
the  evil  and  prevent  its  dangerous  consequences.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  all,  but  only  the  principal  of  these 
false  doctrines.  I  shall  not  therefore  say  anything  of 
his  ascribing  to  the  universe  not  only  immensity  but 
infinity,  since  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other ;  yet  is 
this  position  extremely  dangerous.  Infinity  is  by 
divines  and  philosophers  numbered  among  the  attribtUa 
divina  qtuB  incommunicabilia  sunt  (the  divine  attributes 
which  are  incommunicable.)  Whoever  says  the  uni- 
verse is  infinite,  makes  the  universe  God.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  his  opinion  that  our  earth  and  the  other 
great  bodies  of  the  universe  are  organized.  This  is  in 
itself  ridiculous.  Nor  will  I  make  any  observations 
on  his  always  styling  our  Saviour  only  an  extraordinary 
man  ;  and  the  confused  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  divine  origin.  He  says,  '  Jesus  will  raise  the  dead 
by  the  power  now  appropriate  to  him.'  What  power 
is  that  which  is  now  appropriate  to  him  ?  There  is 
great  reason  to  suspect  that  this  expression  is  derived 
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from  tbe  error  of  those  who  make  Christ  a  newly-created 
God.  Lastly,  I  will  not  mention  that  he  places  the 
divinity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  merely  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  since  he  alwajrs  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  any  of  them — *  which  are  considered  as  divine.'  " 

These  are  the  errors  of  which  he  makes  no  mention ; 
his  principal  accusation  was  that  Lavater  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  article  of  faith  relative  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead. — He  afterwards  proceeds  : — "  I 
might  say  much,  were  it  necessary,  of  his  other  chi- 
meiical  ideas,  which  are  all  of  them  most  extravagant 
and  absurd.  Such  is  his  vehicle  of  the  soul,  which, 
within  the  gross  material  body,  has  another  organized, 
but  invisible  body — his  doctrine  that  departed  souls 
exist  in  an  intermediate  state  till  the  last  day,  and 
then  first  enter  into  a  state  of  the  highest  beatitude  or 
dreadful  condemnation ;  that  there  is  a  double  resur- 
rection ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  millennium,  or  king 
dom,  in  which  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  a  thousand 
years." 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  some  of 
these  opinions  ascribed  to  Lavater,  as  contained  in  his 
work,  others  of  them  can  only  be  deduced  by  a  mani- 
fest perversion  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  it  was  not  difficult  for  hitn  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  having  entertained  them.  The 
consistory,  on  receiving  this  accusation,  cited  him  to 
give  in  his  answer,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and 
the  result  was,  that  it  was  entirely  approved  by  the 
consistory,  and  a  notice  sent  in  writing  to  his  accuser, 
that  the  defence  of  Lavater  had  been  found  perfectly 
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satis&ctory,  and  that  the  consistory  had  adjuc^ed  the 
chaise  made  against  him  to  be  without  foundation. 

It  is  certain  that  Lavater  was  far  from  disposed  to 
receive  his  opinions  from  the  dictates  of  others,  how- 
ever he  might  respect  their  learning  or  piety.  He 
diligently  examined  and  judged  for  himself,  while  his 
ardent  imagination  inclined  him  to  embrace  many 
opinions,  which  persons  of  a  cooler  disposition  would 
consider  as  bordering,  at  least,  on  enthusiasm.  The 
ideas  he  entertained  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  faith, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  had  much  of  this  tincture, 
and  exposed  him  frequently  to  the  animadversions  of 
his  friends,  as  well  as  of  his  adversaries.  On  these 
subjects  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Rese- 
witz,  Basedow,  and  several  other  learned  and  religious 
persons ;  and  in  the  year  1769,  drew  up  "  Three  Ques- 
tions," accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  citations 
and  remarks,  which  be  printed  and  sent  round  to  a 
number  of  divines,  who  were  personally  known  to  him, 
and  many  others  with  whom  he  was  only  acquainted 
by  their  writings  or  general  character.  These  ques- 
tions he  prefaced  with  an  earnest  request  that  they 
would  favour  him  with  explicit  answers  to  them. 
"Turn  not  aside,"  says  he,  "Christian  reader,  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left :  let  me  have  neither 
exclamations  nor  declamations,  but  an  explicit  answer, 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  just  reasoning. — To  any- 
thing else  I  shall  not  reply." 

The  substance  of  these  questions,  which,  with  the 
passages  cited,  would  be  too  long  to  be  given  here, 
are   contained  in   the  following  observations  on  the 
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same  subjects,  which  we  shall  give  in  Mr.  Lavater's 
own  words  from  a  tract  he  published  about  the  same 
time. 

'^  I  consider  this  inquiry  as  merely  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  writers  of  the  scrip- 
tural books,  without  considering  whether  daily  expe- 
rience agrees  with  their  representations.  The  question 
is  only,  what  have  they  really  taught  ? 

''  I  find  that  these  authors  all  agree  that  the  Divine 
Being  has  revealed  himself  to  certain  men  in  an  im- 
mediate and  more  evident  and  distinct  manner,  than 
by  the  customary  operations  and  changes  of  nature. 
All  of  them  relate  appearances  of  the  Deity,  and  acts 
of  Ihe  Deity,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature ;  occurrences  which  manifestly 
depart  from  all  our  known  experience  of  nature.  They 
represent  the  Deity  as  a  being  to  whom  man  can 
speak,  and  who  returns  him  an  answer. 

^^  I  find  that  the  scriptural  authors  ascribe  these 
unusual  operations  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Spirit,  or  as 
the  word  originally  signifies,  wind,  has  two  essential 
properties,  invisibility  and  sensible  activity — sensible 
operations,  of  which  no  natural  cause  can  be  assigned, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  I  find  further,  that  the  authors  of  these  writings 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
merits  of  the  crucified  Nazarene  Jesus,  that  the  imme- 
diate communication  between  the  human  race  and  the 
Deity,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  unbelief  and 
ignorance  of  God,  shall  be  restored.  Man  shall  again 
by  him  be  brought  to  a  communion  with  God,  which 
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has  some  resemblance  to  that  in  which  he  himself 
stands  with  the  Deity.  I  find  that  they  endeavour  to 
confirm  this  idea  by  facts,  which  appear  to  place  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions  beyond  all  doubt. 

''  These  authors  say  expressly,  that  the  purpose  of 
God  to  bring  man,  through  Christ,  to  an  immediate 
communion  with  his  Spirit,  was  an  eternal  purpose ; 
that  the  promises  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  extend 
to  all  men  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  under- 
stand by  these  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  facts 
they  have  related  with  so  much  simplicity  evidently 
show,  not  those  gifts  or  powers  which  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  natural  or  usual  powers  of  the 
persons  in  whom  they  reside,  but  powers  and  proper- 
ties which  are  sensibly  extraordinary,  and  by  which 
their  resemblance  to  Christ  is  rendered  manifest. 

''  In  fine,  which  again  leads  us  to  the  same  result, 
I  find  in  these  sacred  writings,  frequent  recommen- 
dations of  faith  in  God.  They  assert  that  the  simple 
receiving  of  the  divine  testimony  bestows  a  power,  far 
exceeding  the  usual  powers  of  man.  Al!  things  are 
possible,  say  they,  to  them  which  believe ;  and  they 
record  histories  according  to  which  men,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  have  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  made  the 
lame  to  walk,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  There  is  not  a 
word  to  signify  that  faith  shall  continue  to  bestow  this 
power  only  during  one,  two,  or  three  centuries,  but  it 
is  said  generally — ^  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  hath 
eternal  life.' — In  the  same  manner  it  is  said — '  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also, 
and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.' 
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'^  Should  I  be  mistaken  in  this,  which  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  am,  another  way  still  remains,  which 
leads  precisely  to  the  same  point.  I  mean  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  power  of  prayer.  The  scriptural 
authors  support  the  opinion  that  the  Deity  causes  that 
to  come  to  pass  which  is  prayed  for  with  firm  faith. 
^  God  heareth  the  prayer  of  the  faithful.*  The  effects 
which  they  ascribe  to  prayer  are  not  mere  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  act  of  praying  in  the  heart  of  the 
person  who  prays ;  they  are  positive  external  effects 
which  have  no  visible  connexion  with  the  prayer  itself. 
This  doctrine  they  teach  by  precepts,  and  confirm  by 
circumstantial  histories.  They  do  not,  by  a  single 
word,  or  intimation  of  any  kind,  limit  this  power  of 
prayer  to  certain  persons,  circumstances,  or  times. 

'^I  thus  come  to  this  proposition. — The  scriptural 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible,  that  it  is  the 
destination  of  man,  to  maintain  a  peculiar  and  imme- 
diate communion  with  the  Deity." 

We  have  already  mentioned  an  instance  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Lavater  on  this  subject,  when  almost  a 
child,  in  the  case  of  his  school-exercise.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote,  related  by  himself,  will  show,  that  he 
retained  the  same  ideas,  and  acted  according  to  the 
opinion  he  has  here  expressed,  in  his  riper  years. 

His  mother,  notwithstanding  she  possessed  many 
excellent  qualities,  had  yet  some  failings  which  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  her  son,  and  frequently  a  trial 
of  his  patience.  In  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  friends  Felix  and  Henry  Hess,  especially  the 
latter,  he  had  occasionally  made,  though  with  great 
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tenderness,  some  observations  on  this  part  of  her 
character.  The  answers  to  these  letters,  which  had 
relation  to  the  same  subject,  he  had  carefully  concealed 
in  a  place  where  he  thought  they  would  not  be  dis- 
covered, knowing  that  should  they  be  seen  by  his 
mother,  they  would  give  her  much  offence,  and  pro- 
bably occasion  great  uneasiness  in  the  family.  His 
prudent  precaution  was,  however,  ineffectual.  One 
day,  when  he  entered  his  chamber,  he  saw,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  alarm,  his  mother  sitting  at  the  table 
with  all  these  letters  thrown  into  a  basket  that  stood 
Dy  her — "  You  see,  Hans,"  said  she,  *'  I  have  found 
all  your  private  correspondence.  I  must  gratify  my 
curiosity  to  learn  what  is  the  subject  of  it." — Lavater, 
as  he  frequently  assured  his  friends,  was  thunder- 
struck, and  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act.  He, 
however,  had  recourse  to  earnest  and  humble  solicita- 
tion of  that  divine  aid  in  which  through  life  he  put  his 
trust.  He  hastened  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  fervently  that  his 
mother  might  not  read  the  letters.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  that  she  had  not  proceeded  to  open  any  of 
them,  they  all  lay  together  as  before,  in  the  basket ; 
and  she  returned  them  to  him  without  having  read  a 
single  letter.  This  incident,  though  it  may  only  excite 
a  smile  from  the  generality  of  readers,  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  the  ardent  mind  of  Lavater,  and  greatly 
contributed,  as  he  himself  declared,  to  confirm  him 
in  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  be- 
lieved to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  with  faith  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  cannot 
be  objected  to  Lavater,  that  he  was  only  strenuous  for 
the  speculative  doctrines  of  religion,  or  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  while  he  disregarded  the  practical  part  and  moral 
duties  of  Christianity.  The  following  resolutions, 
which  contain  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  his  observance 
through  life,  will  show  how  sincerely  and  zealously  he 
attended  to  the  latter. 

"  I  will  never,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening, 
proceed  to  any  business,  until  I  have  first  retired,  at 
least  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  private  place,  and  im- 
plored God  for  his  assistance  and  blessing. 

^'  I  will  neither  do  nor  undertake  anything  which  I 
would  abstain  from  doing  if  Jesus  Christ  were  stand- 
ing visibly  before  me ;  nor  any  thing  of  which  I  think 
it  possible  that  I  shall  repent  in  the  uncertain  hour  of 
my  certain  death.  I  will,  with  the  divine  aid,  accus- 
tom myself  to  do  every  thing,  without  exception,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  his  disciple  ;  to  sigh 
to  God  continually  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  pre- 
serve myself  in  a  constant  disposition  for  prayer. 

'*  Every  day  shall  be  distinguished  by  at  least  one 
particular  work  of  love. 

"  Every  day  I  will  be  especially  attentive  to  pro- 
mote the  benefit  and  advantage  of  my  own  tamily  in 
particular. 

"  I  will  never  eat  or  drink  so  much  as  shall  occasion 
to  me  the  least  inconvenience  or  hindrance  in  my 
business;  and  between  meal-times  (a  morsel  in  the 
evening  excepted)  I  will  abstain,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  eating,  and  from  wine. 
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*'  Wherever  I  go,  I  will  first  pray  to  God  that  I  may 
commit  no  sin  there,  but  be  the  cause  of  some  good. 

"  I  will  never  lay  down  to  sleep  without  prayer ; 
nor,  when  I  am  in  health,  sleep  longer  than,  at  most, 
eight  hours. 

"  I  will  every  evening  examine  my  conduct  through 
the  day  by  these  rules,  and  faithfully  note  down  in  my 
journal  how  often  I  offend  against  them. 

"  O  God !  thou  seest  what  I  have  here  written. — 
May  I  be  able  to  read  these  my  resolutions  every 
morning  with  sincerity,  and  every  evening  with  joy 
and  the  clear  approbation  of  my  conscience  !" 

The  "  Journal  of  a  Self-observer,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Zollikofer  at  Leipsic,  in  1771,  is,  in  fact,  the 
journal  of  Lavater,  but  with  evidently  altered  dates. 
It  is  also  not  the  same  as  it  came  from  his  pen.  One 
of  his  friends,  who  bad  procured  a  copy  of  it,  had  made 
such  alterations  as  he  judged  necessary,  and  sufficient 
to  disguise  it  from  the  author.  He  then  transmitted 
it  to  Zollikofer,  who,  convinced  that  its  publication 
miglit  do  much  good,  caused  it  to  be  printed,  and 
greatly  surprised  Lavater,  by  sending  him  a  copy. 

In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Lavater  entered  on  the  regular 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  minister,  by  being  appointed 
deacon  and  preacher  to  the  orphan  house  at  Zurich. 
It  was  his  own  wish  to  have  been  the  pastor  of  some 
congregation  in  the  country;  but  Providence  had  des- 
tined him  to  act  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere,  and  more 
suited  to  his  talents  and  connexions. 

In  the  year  1 769,  Mr.  Lavater  published  his  trans- 
lation of  the  second  part  of  Bonnet's  "  Palingenesia," 
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which  contains  an  ^^  Examination  of  the  Proofs  of 
Christianity/'  In  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  actuated 
by  an  ardent  desire  that  every  friend  he  esteemed 
should  believe  the  truths  of  Christianity,  truths  of  such 
importance  to  their  present  and  eternal  happiness, 
he  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  dedication  to  Moses 
Mendelsohn,  the  celebrated  literary  Jew  of  Berlin,  in 
which  he  thus  addressed  him : — 

^'  I  know  your  acute  penetration,  your  steadfast  love 
of  truth,  your  incorruptible  impartiality,  your  ardent 
esteem  for  philosophy,  and  the  writings  of  Bonnet  in 
particular ;  nor  can  I  forget  the  liberality  and  mode- 
ration with  which  you  judge  of  Christianity,  notwith- 
standing you  have  not  embraced  that  religion;  and 
the  philosophical  esteem,  which  in  one  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life,  you  expressed  for  the  moral  character 
of  its  founder.  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  entreat 
and  conjure  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth, 
the  Creator  and  Father  of  us  both,  not — to  read  this 
work  with  philosophical  impartiality,  for  that  I  am 
certain  you  will,  without  any  such  request  from  me ; 
— but  publicly  to  controvert  it,  if  you  find  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  supported 
not  conclusive ;  or,  if  you  find  them  just,  to  act  as 
reason  and  the  love  of  truth  require, — as  Socrates 
would  have  acted  had  he  read  this  book  and  found  it 
unanswerable." 

So  public  an  appeal  to  Mendelsohn  on  a  subject  so 
delicate,  gave  the  latter  not  a  little  uneasiness,  as  it 
placed  him  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  with 
his  friends  of  the  Jewish  religion.     The  adversaries  of 
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Lavater  were  loud  in  condemning  the  impropriety  and 
rashness  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  which,  in  fact,  he 
himself  afterwards  regretted.  Several  letters  passed 
between  him  and  Mendelsohn  on  this  subject,  which 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  small  pamphlet,  in 
1770,  under  the  title  of"  Letters  of  Moses  Mendel- 
sohn and  John  Caspar  Lavater/' 

The  answers  of  Mendelsohn  are  written  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  propriety. — "  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced,'' says  he  to  Lavater,  "  that  what  you  have  done 
has  proceeded  from  the  purest  source,  and  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  most  friendly  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  nothing  I  should 
less  have  expected  than  such  a  public  challenge  from 
a  man  like  Lavater.  You  recollect  the  confidential 
conversation  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  have  with 
you  in  my  study. — If  I  am  not  mistaken,  assurances 
were  given  that  no  public  use  should  ever  be  made  of 
any  words  that  might  then  be  spoken ;  but  I  would 
much  rather  suppose  myself  to  be  mistaken  than  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise.  My 
unwillingness  to  engage  in  religious  controversy  pro- 
ceeds neither  from  fear  or  imbecility  of  character.  I 
did  not  begin  to  seek  my  religion  only  yesterday. 
Had  I  not,  after  many  years  of  inquiry,  been  fully 
determined  in  favour  of  my  own  religion,  it  must 
have  become  apparent  by  my  public  conduct;  or  were 
I  indifferent  to  both  religions,  or  a  disbeliever  of  all 
revelation,  I  should  know  what  prudence  advises  when 
conscience  is  silent — Of  the  truth  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  my  religion  1  am  as  firmly  convinced  as 
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yourself  or  M.  Bonnet  can  be  ol  yours.  You  ought 
not  to  have  suppressed  the  conditional  clause  in  that 
esteem  for  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  your 
religion,  which  I  expressed  in  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  us. 

''  According  to  the  principles  of  my  religion,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  convert  any  person  not  born  under  our 
law.  Moses  has  given  us  the  law  :  it  is  an  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  All  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
are,  as  we  believe,  required  by  God  to  act  comform- 
ably  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  religion  of  the 
patriarchs.  Those  who  thus  act  we  call  virtuous  men 
of  other  nations,  and  esteem  them  children  of  eternal 
salvation.  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  for  my  friends 
many  excellent  men  who  are  not  of  my  religion;  I 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  conversation,  which  im- 
proves and  delights  me.  Never  has  my  heart  secretly 
exclaimed  :  —  *  Mischief  is  reserved  for  ye,  noble 
souls ! ' 

^^  Nothing  but  the  earnest  appeal  of  a  Lavater 
could  have  induced  me  to  make  this  open  avowal  of 
my  sentiments,  which  I  now  do  in  order  that  silence 
may  neither  be  considered  as  contempt  or  consent. 
M.  Bonnet  may  probably  have  written  only  for  such 
readers  who,  like  himself,  are  convinced,  and  only 
read  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  faith.  His  in- 
ternal conviction  and  a  laudable  zeal  for  his  religion 
have  given  a  weight,  in  his  opinion,  to  his  demonstra- 
tions, which  another  may  possibly  not  find  in  them." 

Lavater,  before  he  received  this  letter,  had  heard 
from  many  of  his  friends,  that  the  author  of  the  work 
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he  had  translated  greatly  disapproved  of  this  dedi- 
cation, and  considered  it  as  an  act  of  indiscretion 
towards  Mendelsohn,  which  opinion  was  afterwards 
candidly  avowed  to  him  by  Bonnet  This  gave  him 
much  uneasiness;  though  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  acted  from  the  sincerest  and  best  intentions.  He, 
in  consequence,  wrote  the  following  letter  of  apology 
to  Mendelsohn : 

"  Respected  Sir, 

^^  I  address  you  thus  because  I  sincerely  believe 
you  deserving  of  respect  I  have  been  induced  by 
motives  the  most  sincere  and  well-meaning  to  dedi- 
cate to  you  my  translation  of  the  ^^  Palingenesia"  of 
Bonnet.  The  author  of  the  work  thinks  that  I  have 
acted  indiscreetly  in  what  I  have  done.  Many  of  my 
friends  at  Berlin  are  of  the  same  opinion.  If  you 
think  so  likewise,  be  pleased  only  to  intimate  to  me, 
or  any  friend  of  mine,  in  what  manner  I  may  make 
reparation  for  this  indiscretion,  though  in  fact,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  such.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
be  satisfied  if  you  will  examine  and  maturely  consider 
my  conduct  in  this  particular. 

"  Forgive  me — ^what?  that  I  highly  esteem  and 
love  you  ?  that  I  most  ardently  wish  your  happiness 
in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  ? — Forgive 
me,  however,  if  I  have  chosen  an  improper  mode  of 
expressing  this  esteem,  and  this  wish." 

While  this  letter  was  on  its  way  to  Berlin,  Mr. 
Lavater  received  from  Mendelsohn  that  from  which 
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we  before  gave  an  extract  In  the  answer  which  he 
immediately  returned  to  it,  he  observes  that  he  can- 
not entirely  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  though  so 
many  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  work, 
had  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  dedication. 
**  My  intention,"  says  he,  "  was  not  to  force  from  you 
a  confession  of  your  faith ;  but  as  I  believed  the  cause 
of  Christianity  to  be  excellently  defended  by  M.  Bon- 
net, 1  entertained  a  hope  that  I  should  effect  what  I 
conceived  to  be  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
translation  of  the  work,  if  I  could  induce  you  to 
undertake  a  careful  examination  of  it.  Your  kind 
and  liberal  letter  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  my 
friends,  and  fully  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  I  therefore  recall  my  unconditional  challenge » 
in  which  I  was  not  sufficiently  justifiable,  and  thus  pub- 
licly request  your  pardon  for  my  too  great  importunity, 
in  which  I  was  in  the  wrong,  in  my  address  to  you. 

^*  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  uneasiness  could  I 
imagine  that  you  suppress,  merely  from  politeness 
and  friendship,  a  suspicion  that  I  have  acted  contrary 
to  my  promise  ;  or  that  you  could  allow  the  public  to 
entertain  the  most  distant  surmise  that,  regardless  of 
my  promise,  I  had  made  such  use  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion as  must  be  prejudicial  to  you.  1  am,  however, 
ready  to  admit,  that  when  I  mentioned  the  esteem  you 
expressed  for  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  my 
religion,  I  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit,  since  it 
was  limited  by  the  condition — if  he  had  not  assumed 
to  himself  the  honour  of  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  Jehovah. 
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^'  I  consider  the  essential  arguments,  with  respect 
to  the  proofs  derived  from  facts,  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  incontrovertible.  Yet  must  I  declare,  so 
much  do  I  love  the  truth,  that  great  as  my  attach- 
ment to  my  religion  is,  it  would  not  prevent  my  leav- 
ing it,  if  I  thought  the  falsehood  of  it  demonstrated, 
or  could  be  persuaded  that  the  moral  proofs,  and 
proofs  derived  from  facts,  by  which  the  divinity  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  is  supported,  have  less  logical 
value  and  force  than  those  on  which  you  found  the 
divinity  of  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

*^  I  can  conceive,  according  to  my  ideas  of  Judaism, 
which  I  have  formed  from  the  revelation  common  to 
us  both,  that  the  Jewish  religion  and  church  aims 
not  to  be  more  widely  extended  than  over  the  pos- 
terity of  Israel;  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  from 
its  nature,  was  designed  to  be  a  general  religion, 
equally  adapted  to  all  nations.  I,  as  a  Christian, 
likewise  believe — though  in  this  many  of  my  brethren 
do  not  agree  with  me  to  the  same  extent — that  it  is  one 
of  my  most  obligatory  duties  to  extend  the  honour  of 
my  Lord  and  Master,  and  the  truth  of  his  religion,  by 
every  rational  means,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  to  defend  it  from  every  hurtful  prejudice. 

"  Suffer  me  to  declare,  for  the  honour  of  truth,  that 
I  find  in  your  writings  sentiments  which  I  more  than 
honour,  which  have  drawn  tears  from  my  eyes;  sen- 
timents which  compel  me,  forgive  my  weakness,  to 
renew  the  wish —  would  to  God  he  were  a  Christian ! 
Not  that  I  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  Israelite,  to  whose 
sincerity  the  Omniscient  must  bear  the  same  testimony 
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which  I  have  borne  in  my  address,  is  as  much  r^arded 
by  him  as  the  sincere  Christian ;  my  Gospel  teaches  me 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that,  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  him. 

'^  I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  my  conviction, 
which  I  consider  as  equally  certain  as  delightful,  that 
I  shall  find  you,  if  not  now,  at  least  hereafter,  among 
the  happy  adorers  of  him,  whose  inheritance  is  tae 
congregation  of  Jacob,  my  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ" 

This  letter,  which  was  intended  for  publication, 
Lavater  accompanied  with  a  private  letter  to  Men- 
delsohn, in  which  he  says — ^'  I  submit  it  to  your  jus- 
tice, whether  you  will  leave  the  public  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  suspicion,  so  afflicting  to  my  heart, 
which  is  conscious  of  its  innocence,  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  my  promise,  by  the  general 
mention  I  have  made  of  a  conversation  which  passed 
between  us.  I  certainly  thought  that  I  could  not  add 
the  condition  on  which  you  expressed  your  esteem  for 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  without  a  depar- 
ture from  that  promise." 

In  a  second  letter  written  somewhat  later,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  number  of  false  and  ridiculous  stories 
which  were  then  circulated  relative  to  this  affair,  he 
admits  that  he  gave  the  promise  alluded  to,  but  de- 
clares that  he  understood  it  in  the  sense,  that  he  would 
not  make  any  indiscreet  discovery  of  any  thing  that 
might  be  said  against  Christianity  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation.     In  this  letter  he  likewise  mentions  an 
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idle  report,  that  he  had  written  to  some  person,  that 
could  he  but  pass  eleven  days  in  perfect  sanctity  and 
coptinual  prayer,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  he 
should  obtain  the  conversion  of  Mendelsohn — "  This," 
says  he,  ^'  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  contradiction. 
It  is  also  reported  that  I  have  said,  that  I  was 
anxiously  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul — 
such  a  thought  never  entered  my  mind.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  there  are  superior  and  inferior  degrees  of 
beatitude,  without  supposing  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  without  the  pale  of  the  church.'* 

Mendelsohn  concluded  this  correspondence  by  de- 
claring, in  the  most  express  manner,  his  full  conviction 
of  the  sincerity,  benevolent  intentions,  and  friendly 
disposition  of  Lavater  towards  him — "  His  letters  to 
me,"  says  he,  ^^  exhibit,  in  my  opinion,  his  moral 
character  in  the  most  advantageous  light.  We  find  in 
them  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  true  philanthropy 
and  sincere  religion  :  an  ardent  zeal  for  goodness  and 
truth,  an  unbiassed  integrity,  and  a  modesty  approach- 
ing to  profound  humility.  It  rejoices  me  extremely, 
that  I  had  formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth  of  so 

• 

noble  a  mind.  It  is  an  extreme  excess  of  goodness 
and  modesty  in  such  a  man  as  Lavater,  publicly  to  ask 
my  pardon — why  should  he? — I  again  as  publicly 
declare  that  I  have  never  considered  myself  as 
offended  or  injured  by  him.  The  importunity^  as  he 
himself  terms  it,  which  might  be  discommendable  in 
his  dedication,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  too 
ardent  and  incautious  love  of  truth,  and  must  carry 
with  it  its  own  excuse." 
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In  the  years  1770  and  1771>  so  great  a  dearth  pre- 
vailed in  Switzerland  that  many  of  the  poor  died  of 
hunger,  and  all  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 
The  charity  of  Lavater  was  on  this  occasion  extremely 
active.  Though  not  rich,  as  he  derived  but  very  little 
profit  from  his  situation  as  preacher  to  the  orphan- 
house,  and  almost  the  only  income  he  could  at  that 
time  call  his  own,  was  the  produce  of  his  publications, 
he  yet  gave  away  all  he  could  possibly  spare ;  and  by 
constantly  enforcing  in  his  sermons  the  duty  of  being 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  personally  applying  at  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  to  solicit  alms  for  their  relief,  he 
obtained  considerable  sums  to  distribute,  and  hun- 
dreds had  cause  to  bless  his  pious  and  indefatigable 
benevolence. 

In  1770,  Lavater  wrote  his  "  Reflections  on  Myself" 
— a  "  Collection  of  Spiritual  Songs" — an  "  Ode  to 
God"— and  the  "Christian  Manual  for  Children," 
which  was  published  in  1771.  In  the  same  year,  he 
likewise  transcribed  his  "  Journal  of  a  Self-Observer," 
which  was  afterwards  published,  without  his  know- 
ledge, by  Zollikofer,  making  such  alterations  and 
additions  as  he  judged  requisite,  and  communicated 
it  in  manuscript  to  many  of  his  friends.  In  1771,  he 
published  a  "  Biographical  Eulogium  of  Breitinger ;" 
and  in  the  same  year  again  addressed  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  "  Three  Questions," 
which  he  published  about  two  years  before,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  To  these  a  variety  of  an- 
swers had  appeared,  in  most  of  which,  he  tells  us> 
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instead  of  a  precise  answer  to  clear  and  precise  ques- 
tions, he  found  only  exclamations  and  declamations, 
sneers  and  ridicule,  or  sighs  and  lamentations  over 
the  consequences  which  such  a  doctrine  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce.  In  those  which  condescended  to 
reason  on  the  subject,  the  principal  argument  insisted 
on  was,  that  we  must  be  guided  by  facts  and  expe- 
rience in  our  interpretation  of  the  sense  in  which  such 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  contain  promises  of  miraculous 
powers,  are  to  be  understood.  Lavater  replied  to  these 
by  publishing  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  in  which  he 
requested  all  his  friends,  and,  in  general,  all  inquirers 
after  truth,  to  assist  him  by  the  communication  of  all 
such  facts  as  had  come  to  their  knowledge,  which 
might  tend  to  prove  that  these  scriptural  promises 
extend  to  the  present  times. 

"We  must  examine,"  says  he,  "whether,  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  and  of  those  who  through  them 
and  during  their  lives  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  or 
preternatural  powers,  there  be  any  certain  historical 
examples  of  effects  of  prayer,  faith,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  entirely  or  in  part  similar 
to  the  miraculous  events  related  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
whether  it  be  credible  that  the  numerous  relations  of 
this  kind  transmitted  to  us  by  so  many  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  can  all,  without 
exception,  be  false. 

"  You  will  render  me  a  very  grateful  service  if  you 
will  point  out  to  me  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  this 
kind,  or  the  historians  who  have  recorded  them ;  which 
you  consider  as  certain  or  doubtful ;  and  also  if  you 
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would  direct  me  to  such  Vriters  as  have  treated  this 
subject  with  impartiality. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  all  the  friends  of  truth  whether  no 
positively  certain  or  credible  events  are  known  to 
them,  which  have  happened  since  the  Reformation, 
and  which  are  entirely  or  in  paft  similar  to  those 
miraculous  effects  of  prayer,  faith,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
recorded  in  the  Gospel;  events  which  have  imme- 
diately followed  prayer,  or  some  positive  exertion  of 
faith,  and  which  were  not  to  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  any  natural  manner  ?  I  wish  such  facts  however  to 
be  communicated  with  the  requisite  proofs,  or  at  least 
with  an  intimation  where  I  may  find  such  proofs. 

'^  It  is  not  of  less  importance  to  me  to  know,  whether 
there  be  any  incontrovertible  example  of  a  living  pious 
and  conscientious  man,  who  will  declare  before  the 
omniscient  God — I  have  prayed,  offering  up  my  peti- 
tion, according  to  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  with  un- 
doubting  expectation  that  I  should  be  heard,  and  I 
was  not  heard.     God  answered  me  not. 

'^  I  shall  add  nothing  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  this  inquiry,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  sufferer,  whom  no  human  wisdom  or 
power  can  relieve,  may  still,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  Christians,  have  recourse  to  the  omnipotent 
power  of  Christ ;  whether  the  Christian  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  the  Christian  of  the  first, 
may  attain  to  an  immediate  and  visible  communion 
with  God  through  Christ  ?  Can  there  be  an  inquiry 
more  important  to  the  friend  of  humanity,  who  views 
around  him  so  much  dreadful  misery ;  or  to  the  Chris- 
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tiao  who  every-where  sees  infidelity,  and  the  empty, 
mere  profession  of  Christianity  triumph  ? 

*^The  strictest  impartiality  and  love  of  truth  must 
be  observed  in  this  inquiry.  I  can  conceive  no  crime 
more  impious  and  shocking  than,  either  from  incre- 
dulity or  attachment  to  a  preconceived  opinion,  to 
deny  or  purposely  to  conceal  a  visible  operation  of  the 
Deity,  which  must  tend  to  the  comfort  of  human  kind 
— or  from  superstition,  and  attachment  to  opinion, 
falsely  to  ascribe  to  him  such  operations ;  and  affirm 
that  God  has  done  what  he  has  not  done." 

This  public  invitation  was  answered  by  many  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lavater  from  various  persons,  and 
containing  numerous  wonderful  anecdotes,  with  the 
proofs,  or  pretended  proofs,  of  the  extraordinary  facts. 
He  examined  them  all  with  an  industry  and  careful- 
ness which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  except  by  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  character — "  There 
is  scarcely  any  proverbial  expression,"  he  would  say 
to  his  friends,  ^^  which  seems  more  liable  to  exceptions 
than  that  which  asserts  that  we  willingly  believe 
what  we  incline  to  wish.  With  respect  to  myself,  I 
know  that  in  such  cases  I  am  more  disposed  to  doubt, 
and  examine  with  much  more  scrupulous  attention." 
He  was  well  convinced  that  most  of  the  relations  trans- 
mitted to  him,  neither  bore  the  stamp  of  genuine 
simplicity,  nor  were  supported  by  proofs  in  any  man- 
ner satisfactory ;  yet  he  impartially  examined  them 
all ;  and  this  impartiality  and  serious  examination  fre- 
quently procured  him  much  ridicule  and  censure,  from 
those  who  were  decidedly  hostile  to  his  opinions  on 
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this  subject ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  rejection, 
after  examination,  of  the  claims  of  those  who  pre- 
tended to  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  was  revenged 
by  them  with  invective  and  insult. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  proofs  of  facts 
of  this  nature,  he  became  implicated  in  some  transac- 
tions which  at  the  time  excited  considerable  attention, 
and  occasioned  many  unmerited  reflections  on  his 
credulity  and  conduct. 

A  widow  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  named 
Catharine  Kinderknecht,  who  resided  about  a  mile 
out  of  the  town  of  Zurich,  pretended  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  and  to  have  experienced,  on  many 
occasions,  remarkable  answers  to  her  prayers.  She 
was  encouraged  and  supported  by  a  young  clergyman, 
who,  knowing  Lavater's  peculiar  opmions,  applied  to 
him,  and  represented  the  widow  as  a  living  instance 
that  the  power  of  faith  promised  to  the  sincere  Chris 
tian  had  not  ceased.  Lavater  was  at  first  much  im- 
pressed by  the  apparent  piety,  the  fervency  of  manner, 
and  the  fluent  discourse  of  this  woman ;  but  he  had 
doubts ;  for  she  was  either  really  too  great  an  enthu- 
siast, or  over-acted  her  part.  She,  however,  found 
believers  in  her  pretensions ;  and,  among  others,  some 
relations  of  the  celebrated  Fuseli,  who  had  accompanied 
Lavater  on  his  journey  to  Berlin.  One  of  these  had 
a  complaint  in  his  arm  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
surgeons  he  had  employed ;  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
have  recourse  to  the  prayers  of  Mrs.  Kinderknecht. 
While  she  was  praying,  he  thought  it  was  impressed 
on  his  mind  that  he  should  pluck  a  cabbage  leaf  in 
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his  garden,  and  apply  it  to  the  diseased  limb.  He 
then  opened  the  Bible  several  times,  and,  the  third 
time,  the  passage  presented  itself  in  which  Isaiah  pre- 
scribes a  plaster  of  figs  for  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah. 
This  encouraged  him  to  apply  the  cabbage  leaf,  and  it 
had,  at  least  for  the  time,  a  salutary  efiect.  Here  was 
a  miracle  that  could  not  be  contested.  Lavater,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied ;  and  it  was  considered  as  very 
extraordinary,  that  he  who  was  an  avowed  believer  in 
the  power  of  faith  should  entertain  doubts  in  a  case 
so  evident. 

About  the  time  of  Lavater's  first  acquaintance  witli 
the  widow,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
small  house,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  as  a 
place  of  retirement,  when  he  wished  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion. By  the  inducement  of  the  young  clergyman  he 
began  to  build,  but  soon  after  desisted,  and  the  house 
was  finished  by  Mrs.  Kinderknecht  and  her  patron  ; 
and  here  the  clergyman  preached,  the  prophetess 
prayed  with  ecstatic  fervour,  and  congregations  of  won- 
dering auditors  assembled,  which  continually  increased. 
Though  Lavater  never  went  to  these  meetings,  he  was 
blamed  by  many  as  the  author  and  encourager  of  the 
enthusiastic  scenes  acted  at  them ;  and  his  enemies 
sneeringly  called  the  house  "Lavater*s  Miraculatorium." 
'  Lavater,  who  entirely  disapproved  of  these  proceed- 
ings, wrote  a  letter  of  reprehension,  conceived  in  very 
strong  terms,  to  the  preacher,  in  which  he  declared  his 
disbelief  of  the  inspiration  and  superior  gifts  to  which^ 
the  widow  pretended ;  and  as  he  found  that  Fuseli, 
though  he  had   at  first  been  led  away  by  the  enthu- 
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siastic  pretensions  of  these  people,  would  listen  to 
reason,  he  went  with  him  to  the  preacher  and  the  pro- 
phetess, by  whom  he  was  received  with  insult  and 
abuse.  The  issue  of  the  conference  was  that  Fuseli, 
who  confessed  that  his  arm,  with  respect  to  a  real 
cure,  was  still  in  the  same  diseased  state,  was  greatly 
detached  from  them,  and  afterwards  entirely  renounced 
all  connexion  with  them.  At  length  the  consistory, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  magistrates,  issued  a  prohibi- 
tion against  any  person,  for  the  future,  preaching  or 
praying  in  the  place  where  these  meetings  were  held. 
The  minister  submitted  to  the  authority  and  command 
of  his  superiors,  and  Lavater,  by  his  mild  and  gentle 
behaviour  towards  him,  and  by  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, at  length  induced  him  to  renounce  his  enthu- 
siasm and  error. 

An  incident  which  a  short  time  after  happened  to 
Lavater,  and  which,  with  respect  to  the  facts,  appears 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  contributed  probably  not  a  little 
to  confirm  him  in  his  ideas  of  preternatural  communi- 
cations. 

In  August,  1773,  he  made  a  journey  to  Richters- 
weile,  to  visit  his  friend  Doctor  Hotze.  After  his 
arrival  there,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  was  in  per- 
fect health,  and  that  no  accident  had  happened.  But 
the  next  day  she  was  attacked  with  a  remarkable  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  and  a  sudden  impression  on  her  mind» 
that  her  husband  had  either  met  with  some  dreadful 
misfortune,  or  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  She 
came  down  stairs  from  the  room  in  which  she  was,  and 
made  known  her  anxiety  and  distress  to  her  father-in- 
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law ;  who  replied,  that  as  she  had  received,  only  the 
preceding  day,  the  fiillest  assurance  of  her  husband's 
safety,  under  his  own  hand,  she  ought  not  to  yield  to 
such  fancies,  which  certainly  had  no  foundation  in 
reality.  This  answer  had  for  the  moment  a  consolatory 
effect ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  returned  to  her  chamber, 
than  she  felt  herself  again  overpowered  by  the  same 
melancholy  ideas;  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
burst  into  tears,  and,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  ear- 
iieiitly  prayed  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  and  his 
deliverance  from  any  danger  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed. 

At  this  very  time  Lavater  was  crossing  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  in  a  small  vessel,  to  go  firom  Richtersweile  to 
Oberreid,  to  visit  M.  Daniker,  a  respectable  minister 
who  resided  there,  when  so  violent  a  storm  arose  that 
the  masts  and  sails  were  carried  away,  and  the  sailors 
themselves  despaired  of  being  able  to  save  the  vessel. 
Lavater  suffered  all  the  terrors  of  approaching  death, 
which  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  With  anxious  affec- 
tion his  thoughts  recurred  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  feared  he  should  never  again  behold 
in  this  world,  while  he  prayed  fervently  to  heaven  for 
deliverance  ;  and  was  delivered,  for  the  ship  weathered 
the  tempest,  and  all  on  board  reached  the  shore  in 
safety. 

We  shall  here  subjoin  another  anecdote,  somewhat 
similar,  relative  to  professor  Sulzer,  as  related  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  by  Mr.  Lavater,  who  was  always 
particularly  attentive  to  such  facts  as  he  thought 
tended  to  prove  immediate  supernatural  agency,  the 
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reality-  of  presentiment,  or  powers  in  human  nature 
unknown  to,  and  unconceived  by  us. 

The  professor  told  him,  that  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  was  once  suddenly  attacked  with  an  extraor- 
dinary melancholy  and  anxiety,  without  his  being  able 
to  assign  any  cause  for  it  from  his  own  situation,  with 
respect  to  any  external  circumstances.  It  seemed  to 
be  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  his  future  wife  at  that 
moment  suffered  by  some  severe  and  dangerous  ac- 
cident, though  he  then  had  neither  any  thought  of 
marrying,  nor  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  person 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Ten  years  after, 
when  he  was  married,  and  had  almost  forgotten  this 
incident,  he  learned  from  his  wife,  that  precisely  at 
that  time,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  only  ten  years  of 
age,  she  was  nearly  killed  by  a  violent  fall,  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  which  she  had  never  entirely 
recovered. 

These  extraordinary  relations  we  give  as  we  find 
them,  and  leave  to  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  them,  and  choose,  according  to  their  several 
preconceived  ideas,  whether  they  will  ascribe  the  facts 
they  state  to  preternatural  impulse,  to  some  secret 
energies  of  our  nature,  or  to  a  mere  casual  coincidence 
of  events.  That  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
latter,  Lavater  certainly  did  not  believe. 

In  the  beginning  of  1773,  Mr.  Lavater  lost  his 
mother,  and  the  following  year  his  father,  soon  after 
whose  death  he  found  his  health  in  so  impaired  a  state, 
that  he  made  a  journey  to  Ems,  near  Nassau,  to  make 
use  of  the  baths  at  that  place.  •  In  this  journey  he  for 
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the  first  time  saw  GiSthe,  whom  he  found  at  Frankfort, 
and  who  accompanied  him  to  Ems ;  he  likewise  fi>nned 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Basedow,  and  several 
other  eminent  men,  respectable  for  their  learning  or 
their  piety. 

The  numerous  opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  a  great  variety  of  persons,  and  ex- 
amining their  characters  and  dispositicms,  were  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  those  physiognomonical  inquiries 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted,  in  some 
degree,  very  early  in  life ;  and  which,  from  about  the 
year  1770,  to  his  death,  he  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  and  even  enthusiasm.  His  first  pro- 
duction on  this  subject  was  a  small  work,  printed  at 
Leipsic ;  in  1772,  entitled,  "  John  Caspar  Lavater  on 
Physiognomy. "  It  contains  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  substance  of  several  of  the  essays,  given  in  a 
more  ample  manner,  in  his  great  work,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1775,  under  the  title  of 
^^  Physiognomonical  Fragments,  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  Mankind,"  and  the  fourth 
in  1778. 

On  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
M.  Zimmermann,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Hanover, 
between  whom  and  Lavater  many  communications  had 
before  passed  on  the  subject  of  physiognomy,  wrote 
bim  a  congratulatory  letter,  in  which  he  says — "  Your 
penetration  appears  to  me  more  than  human ;  many 
of  your  judgments  are  divinely  true.  No  book  ever 
made^  on  me  a  more  profound  impression ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
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genius  and  morality  that  ever  appeared.  You  may 
rely  on  my  encouragement  and  support  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  How  happy  am  1  in  the  friendship 
of  Lavater!" 

With  respect  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lavater  s  opinions 
concerning  physiognomy  had  on  his  general  conduct, 
the  following  passage  from  his  life  by  M.  Gessner,  his 
son-in-law,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  forming  the  judgment  he  has  given, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  Whoever  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lavater 
must  bear  testimony  with  me,  that  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  physiognomy  tended  only  to  enlarge  his 
benevolence  and  philanthropy.  A  hundred  times  have 
I  been  witness,  that  on  account  of  the  advantageous 
dispositions  of  mind  he  perceived  in  the  physiognomy 
of  a  person,  and  of  which  he  discovered  the  decisive 
tokens  in  the  firm  parts  of  the  countenance,  he  has 
entirely  disregarded  the  very  unfavourable  appear- 
ances exhibited  by  the  moveable  parts  of  the  same 
countenance.  His  esteem  for  great  capacities  and 
talents  in  the  human  mind,  and  his  joy  at  discovering 
them  were  unbounded  ;  and  he  was  always  willing  to 
overlook  defects ;  at  least,  he  was  very  seldom  heard 
to  speak  of  them. 

"  He  relied  very  much  on  the  first  impression  which 
the  external  appearance  of  any  person  made  on  him  ; 
and  he  has  often  declared  that  this  impression  has 
much  less  frequently  deceived  him,  than  his  subse- 
quent reasoning,  when  its  force  became  weaker. — ^This 
kind  of  intuition  certainly  cannot  be  learned.     I  shall 
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here  give  one  of  the  many  instances,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  of  the  superior  degree  in  which  this  in- 
tuition was  possessed  by  Mr.  Lavater. 

"  A  person  to  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger  was 
once  announced,  and  introduced  to  him  as  a  visitor. 
The  first  idea  that  rose  in  his  mind,  the  moment  he 
saw  him,  was,  '  This  man  is  a  murderer/  He,  how- 
ever, suppressed  the  thought  as  unjustifiably  severe 
and  hasty,  and  conversed  with  the  person  with  his 
accustomed  civility.  The  cultivated  understanding, 
extensive  information,  and  ease  of  manner  which  he 
discovered  in  his  visitor,  inspired  him  with  the  highest 
respect  for  his  intellectual  endowments;  and  his 
esteem  for  these,  added  to  the  benevolence  and  can- 
dour natural  to  him,  induced  him  to  disregard  the 
unfavourable  impression  he  had  received  from  his  first 
appearance  with  respect  to  his  moral  character.  The 
next  day  he  dined  with  him  by  invitation;  but  soon 
afler  it  was  known  that  this  accomplished  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden  ; 
and  he  found  it  advisable  to  leave  the  country  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1777,  Lavater  received  a 
visit  from  his  friend  Zollikofer,  whom,  on  his  return, 
he  accompanied  a  part  of  the  way.  They  took  their 
road  through  Waldshut,  where  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
then  was,  who  hearing  that  Lavater  was  in  the  town, 
sent  for  him,  and  held  a  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  physiognomy.  Of  this  conversation,  Lavater 
has  himself  given  the  following  account. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gracious  manner 
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ia  which  the  emperor  advanced  forwards  to  receive 
me.  I  must  observe,  that  his  countenance,  and  per- 
son^ made  a  very  different  impression  on  me,  from  all 
the  portraits  and  descriptions  of  him  that  I  had  met 
with,  and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  him  from  them. 
With  the  utmost  condescension  and  affability,  he  said 
to  me,  with  a  smile : 

"  '  Ah !  you  are  a  dangerous  man !  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  one  ought  to  suffer  himself  to  be  seen  by 
you.  You  look  into  the  hearts  of  men.  We  must  be 
very  cautious  when  we  come  into  your  company.' 

"  *  With  permission  of  your  excellence,'  answered  I, 
*  I  will  say  there  is  no  honest  and  good  man  who  need 
to  fear  me,  if  I  could  really  look  as  deep  into  the  heart 
as  some  persons  may  imagine  I  can,  which  I  am  very  far 
irom  being  able  to  do.  I  consider  it  as  my  duty,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  to  notice  rather  what  is  good  in 
my  fellow-men  than  their  failings.  I  am,  besides, 
myself  a  sinful  man,  who  would  not  always  wish  that 
others  should  see  into  my  heart,  and  whom  it  very  ill 
becomes  to  be  too  severe.' 

^^  The  emperor  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
answer.  He  took  me  to  a  window  which  was  open, 
and  with  an  affable  smile  continued  the  conversation. 

"  *  But  can  you  tell  me,'  said  he,  *  how  you  came 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  V 

^^  I  answered,  that  I  had  occasionally  drawn  por- 
traits, and  had  observed  particularly  striking  resem- 
blances between  corresponding  parts  and  features  of 
the  countenance  of  different  persons ;  as,  for  example, 
similar  noses  distinguished  by  particular  acuteneas. 

/ 
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This  very  naturally  led  me  to  inquiries  into  the 
semblance  that  might  be  found  in  their  character, 
dispositions,  and  intellectual  powers,  how  different  so- 
ever they  might  in  general  be ;  and  I  found  as  evident 
resemblances  in  their  minds  as  in  the  features  of  their 
countenances.  Thus  was  I  induced  to  inquire  further, 
till  gradually  I  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  now  am. 

**The  emperor  then  asked  me  concerning  the  an- 
cient authors,  who  had  written  on  this  subject,  and 
what  I  thought  of  tbem. 

"  1  answered  that  I  had  read  very  few  of  them,  but 
could  perceive  that  the  greater  part  had  copied  Aris- 
totle, and  collected  together  a  great  many  contra- 
dictory assertions.  Many  of  them  had  treated  the 
science  rather  with  a  view  to  prediction  of  future 
events  than  rational  observation ;  they  had  said  and 
written  more  than  they  saw  and  felt. 

"  *  And  how,'  said  the  emperor,  *  have  you  treated 
the  subject  ?  In  what  do  you  differ  from  your  prede- 
cessors V 

"  '  I  believe,'  said  I,  *  that  I  may  assert,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance, 
that,  though  I  am  infinitely  deficient  in  what  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  physiognomist,  I  have,  in  two 
respects,  taken  an  entirely  different  course  from  all 
my  predecessors  who  are  known  to  me.  I  merely 
observe ;  and  assert  nothing  but  from  my  own  obser- 
vation. I  have  certainly  affirmed  much  less  than  the 
old  writers  on  the  subject;  but  what  I  have  said  has 
been  much  more  precise  and  defined ;  and  in  this 
science,  accuracy  and  precision  are  of  infinite  imper- 
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tance.  The  greatest  confusion  must  be  introduced 
into  physiognomy,  and  the  science  be  exposed  to  the 
utmost  contempt,  if  those  who  treat  of  it  express 
themselves  in  vague  and  general  terms,  and  give 
the  same  name  to  dissimilar  features,  only  on  account 
of  a  general  and  remote  resemblance.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  old  authors  say  general'ly:  High  fore- 
heads, and  large  foreheads,  betoken  a  feeble  and 
slothful  man.  We  certainly  find  feeble  and  slothful 
men,  with  large  and  high  foreheads ;  but  all  large  and 
high  foreheads,  are  not  signs  of  feebleness  and  sloth. 
Let  us  recollect  Julius  Csesar.  There  are  such  fore- 
heads, which  accompany  extraordinary  penetration, 
and  activity.  Such  erroneous  judgments,  can  only  be 
avoided,  by  the  most  accurate  precision.  My  endea- 
vours have,  therefore,  been  directed  to  define  the 
peculiarities  of  each  part  of  the  countenance,  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  both  by  delineation  and  descriptive 
terms.  I  likewise  believe  that  I  may  claim  an  opi- 
nion of  my  own,  or  that  I  have  taken  a  separate  and 
little  beaten  track,  since  I  have  employed  ray  attention 
more  on  the  firm,  defined,  and  definable  parts  of  the 
human  physiognomy,  than  on  the  moveable,  momen- 
tary, and  accidental.  The  greater  part  of  physiog- 
nomists speak  only  of  the  passions,  or  rather  of  the 
exterior  signs  of  the  passions,  and  the  expression  of 
them  in  the  muscles.  But  these  exterior  signs  are 
only  transient  circumstances  which  are  easily  disco- 
verable. It  has,  therefore,  always  been  much  more 
my  object  to  consider  the  general  and  fundamental 
character  of  the  man,  from  which,  according  to  the 
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State  of  his  exterior  ciiieuinstances  and  relations,  all 
his  passions  arise  as  from  a  root.  I  direct  my  obser- 
vation more  to  the  basis,  and  fundamental  capability 
of  the  man,  to  the  measure  of  his  activity,  and  pas- 
siveness ;  to  his  capability  to  receive,  and  his  power 
in  general ;  and  the  expressions  of  these,  I  find  partly 
in  single  features,  in  the  terminations  and  outlines  of 
the  forehead,  the  nose,  the  skull,  or  the  bones;  and 
partly  in  the  consonance  and  harmonic  combination 
of  these  parts  in  one  whole.  Much  more  difficult  to 
recognise,  but,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  certain 
and  decisive,  are  the  expressions  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  of  the  actual  and  possible  activity,  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  man,  which  are  manifested  in  the  counte- 
nance at  rest.' 

''  The  emperor  listened  to  me  with  much  attention. 
He  seemed  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  with  some  surprise.  He  for  an  in- 
stant turned,  with  a  gracious  smile,  towards  the  open 
window,  so  that  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  profile  view 
of  him.  I  principally  directed  my  attention  to  the 
eyes  and  nose.  This  moment  of  observation,  when  he 
did  not  look  at  me,  was  to  me  particularly  valuable. 

"  '  I  can  readily  admit,'  said  the  emperor,  *  that 
much  of  the  power  of  a  man's  mind,  of  his  disposi- 
tion, temperament,  and  passions,  may  be  discovered 
from  his  countenance ;  but  integrity  and  sincerity — 
Oh !  these  are  very  difficult  to  discover  by  the  fea- 
tures !  With  respect  to  these  you  must  be  extremely 
careful  and  attentive.  There  is  too  much  dissimula- 
tion in  the  world.' 
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"  *  There  certainly  is  muoli,'  answered  I,  *  and,  un- 
doubtedly probity  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover 
than  understanding,  wit,  courage,  and  temperament. 
We  may  assign  many  outlines  and  traits  of  which  we 
can  say  with  certainty,  Where  these  appear  in  a  coun- 
tenance, there  is  much  understanding.  But  it  is  not 
thus  with  respect  to  probity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  are  certain  measures  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  which  may  be  combined  in  such  just  pro- 
portion, that  integrity  must  almost  necessarily  be  the 
result.  Now  each  of  these  ingredients,  which  com- 
pose integrity,  has  its  appropriate  signs,  and  their 
harmonizing  may  be  expressed  by  the  harmony  of  the 
features.  A  great  portion  of  goodness,  benevolence, 
and  firmness,  which  form  the  basis  of  probity  and  in- 
tegrity, cannot  easily  be  mistaken  in  a  countenance.' 

"  *  Do  you  not  find,'  said  the  emperor,  who  made 
several  judicious  objections,  and  heard  my  answers 
with  attention ;  *  do  you  not  find,  that  character  in 
the  female  sex  is  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain, 
and,  in  fact,  that  there  is  much  less  of  peculiar  cha- 
racter in  that  sex  than  in  the  male  V 

"  *  In  certain  respects,'  replied  I,  '  I  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  in  others  in  the  negative.' 

**  He  smiled  sarcastically,  and  with  the  significant 
ai  Af  a  man  of  experience — *  Women'  said  he,  *  are 
governed  by  men,  and  apt  at  imitaticHi.  They  have 
no  character  of  their  own,  and  assume  any  that  they 
choose.  Their  character  is  that  of  the  man  whom,  for 
the  time,  they  wish  to  please.  They  perhaps  meet 
with   oue  who   is  serious,  sedate,  and  prudent,  and 
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who  in  some  particular  #jr  other  pleases  them — ^imme- 
diately they  are  sedate  and  serious — soon  after  ano- 
ther comes,  who  is  gay  and  lively ;  and  as  they  have 
not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  former,  they  now  become 
lively  and  gay,  merely  to  please  their  new  associate. 
What  then  is  their  character?  Who  can  ascertain 
their  disposition  from  their  countenance  ?  The  phy- 
siognomist may  study  then  a  long  time,  and  when  he 
thinks  he  has  obtained  certainty,  on  a  sudden  they 
are  totally  changed.' 

^'  ^  I  admit,'  answered  I,  ^  that  these  remarks  of 
your  excellence  are,  in  general,  well  founded,  and  that 
it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubtedly  true,  that  wo- 
men are  what  they  are  only  through  men ;  or,  rather, 
that  they  assume,  in  the  presence  of  men,  the  cha- 
racter which  they  think  most  proper  to  be  assumed; 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain  firm,  unchange- 
able, undisguiseable  features,  tokens  of  the  internal 
basis  of  their  character,  in  which  the  physiognomist 
will  not  easily  be  deceived.  It  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  as  their  physiognomy  is  less  bony,  less 
projecting,  less  strongly  delineated,  it  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  defined,  as  that  of  strongly-formed,  firm-boned 
men.  But  if  we  always,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our 
attention  to  the  sum  of  receptibility  and  power,  and 
the  basis  of  their  character,  to  the  grand  outline^lNid 
form  of  the  countenance,  we  shall  not  greatly  err.  It 
can  never  be  sufiiciently  repeated,  that  there  is  so 
much  in  every  human  countenance  that  is  independent 
of  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  that  we  ought  not 
to  fear  those  arts.     Only  the  moveable  features  are 
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within  the  influence  of  dissijpulation ;  the  real  coun- 
tenance, or  the  basis  of  those  features,  is  beyond  its 
power.' 

"  *  But  consider/  said  the  emperor,  *  should  you 
be  able  to  assign  precise  principles,  and  your  obser- 
vation become  a  certain  and  attainable  science,  what 
a  revolution  you  must  produce  in  the  world.  All 
men  would  view  each  other  with  very  different  eyes.' 

^^  ^  I  confess,'  replied  I,  ^  that  my  head  frequently 
turns  giddy,  only  at  the  thought  of  all  the  changes 
which  physiognomy  might  produce  in  the  mass  of  the 
human  race — ^but  it  will  produce  no  such  changes.' " 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Lavater  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  emperor  Joseph,  contains  some  other 
particulars  of  less  importance ;  but  the  above  extract, 
as  it  serves  to  elucidate  his  ideas  and  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  physiognomy,  will  no  doubt  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  reader. 

The  sentiments  of  Lavater  on  the  subject  of  phy- 
siognomy have  frequently  been  misrepresented,  with 
a  view  to  render  him  ridiculous,  or  from  still  baser 
motives ;  and  even  judgments  on  portraits  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  which  he  never  gave.  About  the 
year  1783,  some  time  after  his  great  work  on  physiog- 
nomy had  been  translated  into  Dutch,  be  received  a 
letter  from  the  Hague,  informing  him  that  a  very 
unwarrantable  liberty  had  been  taken  with  his  name 
by  a  shameless  libeller,  who  had  asserted,  in  some 
fugitive  publication,  that  the  silhouette^  or  shade  of  a 
respectiible  person,  who  held  a  public  employment  of 
importance,  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  gave  on 
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it  the  following  judgment—"  Lorsque  j'envisageois  la 
tSte  que  vous  m'avez  eavoyee,  je  demeurai  pour  un 
moment  muet  d'etonnement  de  voir  ^idevant  mes  yeux 
Tambition  telle  que  je  me  I'a  sois  tousjours  representee 
sous  une  forme  humaine — la  hardiesse,  I'esprit  de 
sedition,  la  despotisme  me  frapp^rent  comme  autant 
de  coups  de  foudre,  lanc6a  contre  le  genre  humain  par 
ce  monstre.  La  vengeance,  le  trahison,  Femeute,  vioia 
ce  que  sa  bouche  semble  exhaler."* 

"Whoever,"  said  Lavater,  in  his  answer  to  this 
letter,  '^  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  me,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  my  writings,  must  know  that  a  judgment 
so  severe,  malignant,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  all 
love  for  human  nature,  could  never  proceed  from  my 
heart,  my  lips,  or  my  pen;  and  that  I  avoid  and 
abhor  every  thing  that  can  cause  or  promote  dissension 
and  enmity.  But  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
me,  I  must  calmly  and  solemnly  declare,  before  the 
Omniscient  who  shall  judge  me,  that  the  opinion  in 
question  was  not  given  by  me,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part;  either  immediately  or  mediately,  but  has  been 
imprudently  ascribed  to  me  with  a  total  disregard  to 
all  morality  and  all  truth." 

It  appeared  to  be  of  the  ipore  importance  to  insert 
the  above  anecdote,  sis  the  reader  may  possibly  recol- 

*  When  I  looked  on  the  head  which  you  have  sent  to  me,  I  remained 
for  some  moments  mute  with  astonishment,  at  seeing  thus  before  my 
eyes  ambition,  such  as  I  hare  always  represented  it  to  myself,  under  a 
human  form — audacity,  the  spirit  of  sedition  and  despotism,  transfixed 
me  like  so  many  thunderbolts  launched  against  the  human  race  by  this 
monster.  His  mouth  seemed  to  exhale  vengeance,  treason,  and  popular 
tumult. 
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lect  Other  opinions  reported  to  have  been  given  by 
Lavater  on  the  portraits  of  distinguished  persons, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  are  equally 
destitute  of  foundation. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lavater's  phy- 
siognomonical  opinions  and  writings,  it  will  be  proper 
to  notice  the  work,  of  which  a  translation  is  presented 
to  the  public  in  these  volumes.*  We  shall,  therefore, 
subjoin  the  account  of  the  publication  of  this  edition 
as  it  stands  in  the  ^'  Life  of  Lavater,"  by  Mr.  Gessner, 
his  son-in-law,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  real  opinions  of  a  person  so  nearly 
related  to  him  on  this,  as  well  as  other  subjects ;  and 
as  it  may  serve  for  a  sufficient  answer  to  some  remarks 
whicli  have  been  made  relative  to  it,  and  in  which 
even  the  character  of  Mr.  Armbruster,  the  editor,  has 
not  been  spared.  '*In  1783,  Mr.  Armbruster,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr  Lavater,  prepared  and  published  an 
octavo  edition  of  the  great  work  on  physiognomy,  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  form;  but  with  respect  to  whatever 
is  essential,  a  complete  and  perfect  work.  This  edi- 
tion Mr.  Lavater  himself  very  carefully  revised,  which 
revision  is  certified  under  his  own  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  volume ;  it  is  illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  plates ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Lavater 's  avowed  opinion 
that  this  work,  which  is  sold  for  nearly  the  tenth 
part  of  the  price  of  the  large  edition,  contains  com- 
pletely all  that  is  essential  in  the  latter."t 

*  Fonneriy  comprised  in  three  volumes  royal  octavo,  price  four  guineas, 
from  which  the  present  edition  is  prmted. 

t  Johann  Kaspar  Lavatera  Leliensbeschreibung  von  seincsm  Tochtcr- 
mann  Gcorg  Gessner.     Vol.  II.  p.  334. 
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In  the  year  1772,  Lavater  published  his  ^^  Sermons 
on  the  History  of  Joseph."  which,  even  in  the  ofMnion 
of  those  who  were  not  accustomed  to  judge  very 
favourably  of  him  and  his  works,  had  distinguished 
merit  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  ''  Sermons 
for  Festival  Days;"  and  between  1773  and  1777, 
several  single  sermons,  among  others  one  entitled, 
'^  The  Unparalleled  Criminal,  and  his  Fate :"  which 
latter  he  preached,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
very  extraordinary  incident. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September,  1776,  a  prayer  day  was 
observed  at  Zurich,  on  which  occasion  the  sacrament 
is  always  administered.  When  the  wine  was  pre- 
sented to  the  communicants,  many  of  them  observed 
that  it  appeared  very  thick  and  dirty.  Several  did 
not  taste  it,  but  those  who  did  were  soon  after  taken 
extremely  ill.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  excited  the 
greatest  alarm;  some  physicians  and  chemists,  who 
were  directed  to  examine  the  cans  and  cups,  declared 
that  poison  had  actually  been  mixed  with  the  wine. 
The  strictest  inquiries  were  made  to  discover  the 
author  of  so  horrid  a  deed,  but  in  vain ;  the  persons 
who  had  the  care  of  the  church  were  all  found  to  be 
innocent.  The  magistrates  omitted  no  means  that 
might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  perpetrators  of  an 
act  of  such  enormity.  It  was  recommended  to  the 
ministers  of  the  different  churches  to  make  this  atro- 
cious deed  the  subject  of  their  sermons ;  and  Lavater 
inveighed  with  all  that  ardour  and  zeal  which  might 
be  expected  from  him,  against  this  unparalleled  cri- 
rnhialy  who  however  was  never  discovered,  and  per- 
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haps  never  existed;  for  it  became  afterwards  an 
almost  general  opinion,  that  all  that  had  happened 
was  merely  to  be  attributed  to  carelessness  and  un- 
cleanliness. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Lavater  was  chosen  pastor,  or  first 
preacher,  to  the  orphan-house,  where  he  was  deacon 
or  second  preacher;  and,  in  1778,  deacon  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Zurich,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards (in  1786)  unanimously  chosen  pastor  on  the 
death  of  his  collei^e,  M.  Freytag. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  in  a  journey  which  he 
made  to  Augsbui^,  he  for  the  first  time  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Gassner,  a  catholic  priest,  who 
some  years  before  had  greatly  excited  his  attention, 
and  furnished  the  subject  of  several  letters,  which 
passed  between  him  and  various  persons,  by  some 
extraordinary  cures  he  was  said  to  have  wrought  by 
prayer,  and  a  kind  of  religious  exorcism.  These  in- 
quiries of  Lavater  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity to  charge  him  with  credulity  and  superstition. 
But  as  he  always  avowed  his  belief,  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  would  accompany,  and  preternatural 
effects  be  produced  by,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
faith,  he  could  not  be  censured  for  a  candid  and  im- 
partial inquiry  into  accounts,  the  truth  of  which  was 
vouched  to  him  by  persons  in  whose  understanding 
and  integrity  he  believed  that  he  might  confide.  The 
apparent  strength  of  this  evidence  will  appear  from 
th^  following  facts. 

About  the  end  of  August,  1774,  Doctor  Hotze,  of 
liichtersweil,  communicated  to  his  friend  Lavater  a 
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letter  which  he  had  received  from  Doctor  Harscher,  at 
Constance,  which  contained  this  account  of  Gassner — 
^^  Joseph  Gassner,  a  man  of  much  piety,  humility,, 
and  virtue,  had  in  his  youth  studied  medicine  at  In- 
spruck;  he  afterwards  became  a  secular  priest;  he 
was  at  this  time  attacked  with  severe  pains  in  the 
head,  as  often  as  he  read  mass.  He  had  recourse  to 
the  advice  of  the  ablest  physicians,  but  without  ob- 
taining any  relief.  In  the  mean  time  he  frequently 
read  books  that  treated  on  the  subject  of  exorcism,  and 
made  the  first  trial  on  himself.  From  that  moment 
his  pains  in  the  head  left  him,  and  he  then  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  bestow  on  him  the  power  of 
extending  the  same  aid  to  his  fellow-men.  I  laughed 
at  all  this  when  I  first  heard  it,  and  thought  it  an  old 
woman's  tale.  The  bishop  sent  for  him  to  Morspurg, 
where  were  two  sisters  from  Munsterlingen,  extremely 
ill ;  these  he  healed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  they 
are  restored  to  perfect  health.  I  come  here  several 
times  in  a  week,  but  could  not  be  convinced  till  I  had 
myself  twice  spoken  to  the  father.  I  behold  won- 
derful and  powerful  cures,  far  exceeding  our  art — 
his  expression  is,  ^  I  conjure  thee  in  the  most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus ;'  and  then  follow  effects  which  over- 
whelm me  with  awe.'* 

This  relation  will  no  doubt  appear  to  the  reader  not 
a  little  extravagant;  but  Lavater,  whose  particular 
opinions  predisposed  him  to  receive  it  favourably,  at 
least  to  examine  impartially  into  th^  facts  stated  in  it, 
reasoned  thus — "  This  letter"  (these  are  his  own 
words)  ••  comes  to  me  from  a  person  who  has  always 
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been  represented  to  roe  as  a  man  of  understanding 
and  integrity ;  from  Hotze,  from  a  physician  who  saw 
both  these  women  in  their  diseased  state,  and  when 
restored  to  health ;  who  has  himself  conversed  with 
Gassner,  and  witnessed,  as  he  says,  the  wonders  he 
has  wrought.  The  progress  of  his  faith  is  related  in 
this  letter,  in  a  manner  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true, 
cannot  be  more  natural.  He  suffers  pains,  he  seeks 
aid  from  men,  and  finds  it  not ;  he  reads,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  catholic  priest,  books  on  the  subject 
of  exorcism ;  the  idea  occurs  to  him  that  his  sudden, 
painful,  and  incurable  head-ache,  attacking  him  only 
at  certain  times,  may  be  the  buffeting  of  Satan,  and 
he  has  recourse  to  the  means,  which  to  a  Christian,  a 
catholic,  and  a  priest,  must  be  the  most  natural — ^to 
the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  protection  against 
his  malady.  He  makes  trial  of  this  power,  and  liis 
malady  leaves  him ;  he  wishes  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  this  power  to  other  sufferers ;  he  prays  to  God.  and 
receives  that  for  which  he  prayed.  Can  any  more 
natural,  just,  and  Christian  progress  of  faith  and  love 
be  imagined  than  this  ?" 

Lavater  made  all  the  inquiries  in  his  power  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  iacts  stated  in  this  letter  were 
true  or  false,  or  the  deceptions  of  an  impostor.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Hotze,  as  also  with 
the  physicians  Harscher,  and  Ehrhard  of  Memmingen, 
who  averred  that  they  had  witnessed  similar  cures — 
'*  Our  patients,"  said  they,  "  have  been  healed  by 
Gassner ;  we  saw  them,  are  convinced  they  were  sick, 
and  are  now  in  perfect  health.     We  can,  if  you  re- 
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quest  it,  send  you  numerous,  well>attested  cases  of 
contractions  and  epilepsies,  which  have  been  cured  by 
him,  and  in  which  the  patient  has  never  suffered  a  re- 
lapse."— The  celebrated  Zimmennann,  of  Hanover, 
communicated  to  him  a  letter  from  M.  Wolter,  privy 
counsellor  and  personal  physician   to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.     From  this  letter  the  following  is  an  extract. 
^*  I  send  you  the  account,  which  I  have  drawn  up 
for  their  Serene  Highnesses,  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  priest  Gassner  on  my  own  daughter,  the  baroness 
of  Erdt,  which,  as  you   observe,   I  could  not  have 
believed,  had  I  not  seen  them  with  my  eyes,  and,  as 
I  may  say,  touched  them  with  my  hands.     Of  these 
truly  extraordinary  facts ;  with  respect  at  least  to  their 
historical  certainty,  I  am  perfectly  assured ;  though  in 
what  manner  they   are  to  be  explained,  I  am  still 
doubtful,  and  must  defer  my  judgment.     I  presented 
to  Grassner  my  daughter,  a  woman  of  understanding 
and    resolution,    who   was  troubled  with   rheumatic 
pains  in  her  head.     He  made  her  kneel  before  him, 
and  having  placed  his  hands  on  her  forehead  and  the 
back  part  of  her  head,  repeated  some  prayers  in  a  low 
voice,  afler  which  he  directed  her  to  stand  up,  and 
began  his  exorcisms  in  this  manner — ^^  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  fall  into  frenzy  and  con- 
vulsion of  the  head,  without  any  other  part  of  thy 
body   being  affected ;    at  the  same   moment  nature 
obeyed,  and  the  patient  uttered  the  most  frantic  ex- 
pressions ;  but  at  the  instant  he  pronounced  the  words 
— *  Let  it  cease' — she  immediately  was  restored  to  her 
natural  state,  without  recollecting  any  thing  of  what 
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had  passed.  He  repeated  similar  and  various  com- 
mands, and,  at  length,  laid  his  hands  on  her  head, 
prayed,  and  gave  her  the  blessing,  and  she  is  now  firee 
from  the  slightest  trace  of  her  disorder,  from  which, 
before,  she  almost  continually  suffered,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree/* — ^M,  Wolter  afterwards  adduces  a 
number  of  similar  facts,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye 
witness,  and  mentions  the  cases  of  forty-two  persons 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  received  relief  from 
Gassner. — "  My  opinion,"  says  he,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  *^  and  my  answer  to  the  objections  of  all 
unbelievers  is — go  and  see." 

Lavater,  however,  whatever  his  wishes  might  be 
to  find  confirmed,  by  incontestible  facts,  an  opinion 
which  he  had  openly  avowed,  and  which  had  pro- 
cured him  much  ridicule  and  harsh  animadversion, 
appears  still  to  have  entertained  many  doubts.  He 
wrote  to  Doctor  Wolter,  inquiring  whether  he  had 
observed  any  appearance  of  cunning  or  trick  in 
Gassner;  whether  the  extraordinary  ceremonies  he 
used  did  not  seem  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  latter 
than  merely  intended  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  bystanders.  He  likewise  wrote  to 
Doctor  Semler,  who  was  an  avowed  infidel  with 
respect  to  powers  of  this  kind,  requesting  that  he 
would  make  inquiries.  "  Your  unsuspected  integrity," 
says  he,  "  your  great  learning,  the  proofs  you  have 
given  of  an  accurate  understanding,  and  especially 
the  frankness  with  which  you  deliver  your  opinion, 
have  inspired  me  with  the  highest  esteem  for  you, 
notwithstanding  there  are  many  things  which  I  dis* 
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approve  in  your  writings.  Whether  the  facts  attri- 
buted to  Gassner  be  true  or  false,  you  will  admit,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  them.  I  wish  to  commit 
to  you  this  inquiry.  These  miracles,  if  they  are  true, 
must  be  capable  of  abiding  the  examination  of  a  man 
who  has  publicly  disputed  the  reality  of  possessions 
by  the  devil.  I  can  confide  in  your  penetration  to 
discover  deceit  and  imposture,  if  any  exist  in  this 
case,  and  in  your  integrity  to  declare  the  truth,  if 
you  are  convinced  of  it,  even  though  this  truth  shall 
prove  that  you  have  long  embraced  and  defended 
error.  You  will,  perhaps,  say,  it  is  credulity  on  my 
part  to  suppose  these  relations  may  be  true,  or  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  circulate  them,  from  a  fondness 
for  my  own  opinion  concerning  the  universality  of 
the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer.  But  the  numerous 
attestations  of  eye  and  ear- witnesses,  which  now  lie 
before  me,  must  sufficiently  vindicate  me  from  the 
charge  of  credulity.  And  how  can  I  act  with  more 
propriety  than  by  committing  this  inquiry,  with  the 
numerous  notices  which  I  daily  receive,  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  man  who,  on  this  subject,  thinks  so  dif- 
ferently from  myself;  to  a  philosopher  who  is  the 
professed  antagonist  of  demonology.  Were  not  truth 
alone  my  object,  I  should  not  thus  make  a  reference 
to  the  judgment  of  an  adversary  who,  in  my  opinion, 
has  shown  that  he  entertains  the  most  deep-rooted 
prejudices  against  all  such  appearances." 

Semler  was  much  gratified  by  the  confidential  ap- 
plication of  Lavater.     In  his  answer  he  did  not  deny 
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the  facts,  though  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  he  believed  that  they  were  to  be 
explained  by  natural  causes,  or  that  some  deceit  would 
be  found  in  them.  ^*  Such  deceit,"  answered  Lavater, 
in  a  second  letter,  ^*  must  be  most  diabolical,  or  we 
have  here  the  power  of  God  in  earthen  vessels.  Here 
is  the  evangelical  power  of  faith,  so  far  ^  the  testi* 
mony  of  eye  witnesses,  and  of  the  persons  on  whom 
the  cures  were  wrought,  is  to  be  r^arded."  The 
letters  which  passed  between  Lavater  and  Seraler  on 
this  subject,  were  published  in  1776,  under  the  title, 
^'  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Extracts,  relative  to  the 
Exorcisms  of  Gassner,  with  Remarks  by  Semler." 

In  1778,  as  has  been  before  observed,  Lavater  had 
an  interview  with  Gkissner,  in  which  he  frankly  con* 
fessed  that  he  had  made  no  favourable  impression  on 
his  understanding  or  his  heart.  He  witnessed  none 
of  his  cures,  exorcisms,  nor  any  extraordinary  effects 
produced  by  him.  He  admitted  that  he  believed  him 
to  be  sincere,  according  to  his  ideas  and  doctrine,  but 
he  found  him  destitute  of  spirit  and  feeling.  This 
opinion  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  to  all  his  friends, 
and  it  became  more  public  than  he  had,  perhaps, 
wished.  He,  in  consequence,  soon  after,  received  a 
letter  from  Gassner,  complaining  of  the  harsh  judg- 
ment he  had  passed  on  him.  To  this  letter  Lavater 
returned  an  answer,  the  following  extract  from  which 
will  serve  to  elucidate  his  real  opinion  on  this  subject. 

"  Though  during  my  stay  with  you  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  witness  any  decisive  proofs  of  your 
summurn  imperium  in  nervos  (powerful  influence  on 
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the  nerves) — if  yoa  will  nol  take  offence  at  this  ex^ 
pression,  which  I  cursorily,  and  without  any  ill  inten- 
tion, made  use  of  to  a  philosophical  physician — ^I  was 
yet  satis&ctorily  convinced  of  your  sincerity  and  in* 
tegrity.  Your  system  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  not 
hesitated  publicly  to  declare,  perfectly  ccmsonant  with 
itself;  and  among  all  the  hypotheses  offered  to  explain 
the  effects  produced,  I  consider  yours  as  the  most 
probable,  viz.-^that  all  transient  evils  proceed  from 
Satan,  or,  at  least,  are  under  his  immediate  influence. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  existence  and  the  fearful 
action  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan :  to  deuy  this,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  holy 
scriptures. — ^What  I  consider  as  agreeable  to  the  scrip* 
tures,  I  believe  to  be  true ;  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
true,  I  avow  on  every  occasion,  though  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  ridiculed  for  it  as  a  fanatic  and  an  enthusiast. 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  as  freely  declare  that,  how- 
ever probable  your  manner  of  explanation  appears  to 
roe,  I  can  consider  it  only  as  an  hypothesis. 

''  Admitting  that  1  may  have  said  or  written  to  a 
person  accustomed  to  philosophical  inquiry — '  Gass- 
ner  is  a  simple  monk,' — this  expression,  considered  as 
it  is  connected  with  all  that  I  have  besides  said  and 
written,  will  only  signify — *  Do  not  suspect  any  de- 
ceit in  Gassner;  any  cunningly-devised  plan.  You 
will  find  him  too  simple  a  man  to  be  capable  of  acting 
an  assumed  part.' — I  will  likewise  not  deny,  that, 
though  I  believe  you  to  be  pious  and  sincere,  I  did 
not  find  in  you  that  superior  degree  of  piety,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  I  expected  firom   a 
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man  ci  yonr  potrer ;  though,  I  am  sincerely  con- 
vinced yonr  piety  may  put  mine  to  shame.-^It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  overcome  my  doubts.— Tell  mcy 
therrfore^  what  I  shall  do  to  obviate  the  ill  impression 
which  my  misunderstood  judgment  concerning  you — 
made  public  without  my  knowledge,  and  against  my 
wish — may  in  any  manner  occasion  to  the  disadvantage 
of  truth.  If  you  think  proper  to  communicate  this  letter 
to  any  person,  you  are  at  full  liberty  so  to  do ;  and 
if  you  can  doubt  my  sincerity,  I  am  willing  to  aubmit 
my  heart,  my  opinion  and  conduct,  with  respect  to 
you,  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world.  I  know 
that  I  do  not  shun  the  truth." 

The  following  passage  of  the  journal  of  Lavater, 
written  after  he  had  seen  Gassner,  may  still  farther 
explain  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  is  very  ex- 
pressive of  his  peculiar  ideas  in  general. 

''  Though,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Cxasisner,  '^  I  saw 
DO  effects  produced  by  him,  similar  to  those  of  which 
I  had  heard  and  read  so  much,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible should  be  mere  fictions,  I  am  almost  as  much 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  power  of 
action,  of  man  upon  man,  as  if  I  had  myself  been  an 
eye-witness  of  every  thing  that  is  asserted  to  have 
been  done ;  and  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  conjecture, 
that  this  power  which  resides  in  all  men,  as  the  image 
of  God,  is  a  magical  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
bodies  and  powers  of  the  corporeal  world,  which  may 
continually  become  more  perfect,  and  by  faith  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  be  advanced  and  matured  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  power." 
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It  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  surprise,  after  what  has 
been  said  of  the  avowed  opinion  of  Lavater  on  the 
subject  of  miracoious  powers,  and  his  correspondence 
with  Gassner,  that  reports  were  circulated,  that  he 
was  secretly  a  catholic,  and  that  be  and  his  whole 
family  had  formally,  though  privately,  gone  over  to 
the  catholic  communion. — In  &ct,  many  pious  catho- 
lics, whose  friendship  he  greatly  esteemed,  believing 
him  to  be  well-disposed  towards  their  religion,  in 
some  points  of  importance,  exerted  all  their  powers 
of  persuasion  to  complete  his  conversion ;  and  he  re- 
ceived many  letters,  inviting  him  to  enter  the  pale  of 
that  church,  from  which  the  writers  conceived  him 
not  to  be  very  far  removed.  Not  only  his  declared 
belief,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  must  con- 
tinue in  the  church,  encouraged  this  idea ;  but  it  was 
even  supposed,  though  certainly  very  absurdly,  that 
his  physiognomonical  inquiries,  andhis  disquisitions, 
in  his  large  work  on  that  subject,  on  the  form  and 
features  given  by  painters  to  Christ — whom  he  con- 
ceived must  have  the  most  perfect  human  form,  as  the 
expression  of  his  internal  virtues  and  powers — ^had 
disposed  him  to  the  reverence  of  images,  or  at  least 
to  an  admission  of  their  utility.  But  Lavater,  in 
reality,  held  opinions  very  different  from  those  of  the 
catholic  church,  with  regard  to  several  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  the  latter,  particularly  that  of 
the  sacrament ;  to  which  should,  perhaps,  be  added 
his  extensive  charity  towards  all  other  Christians, 
however  they  might  differ  from  hin^  with  respect  to 
creeds  and  ceremonies. — ^Yet  this  same  charity,  by 
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permitting  him  to  cultivate  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  connexions  with  many  respectable  and  learned 
men  of  the  catholic  church,  furnished  one  of  the 
grounds  of  suspicion,  that  he  was  himself  a  secret 
catholic. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  Lavater  was  inclined  to 
attribute  the  extraordinary  cures,  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Gassner,  rather  to  natural  than  to  divine 
and  preternatural  powers.  He  certainly  was  at  all 
times  much  disposed  to  believe  in  occult  and  secret 
energies  of  nature,  and  eagerly  inquired  into  all  cases 
of  this  kind  of  which  he  received  any  accounts,  and 
with  respect  to  which  he  appears  sometimes  to  have 
been  too  liable  to  imposition.  To  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  favourable  opinion  he  expressed  of  the 
celebrated  impostor  Cagliostro,  of  which  his  enemies 
took  advantage  to  report  that  there  was  a  connexion 
between  them. — In  June  1783,  on  a  journey  which  he 
made  with  his  son  to  Ofenbach,  he  met  with  Cagliostro 
at  Strasburgh,  and  so  much  was  said  of  the  interviews 
he  had  with  him,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  in  justifi- 
cation of  himself,  to  give  some  account  to  his  friends 
of  his  conferences  with  him,  and  his  opinion  of  him, 
in  which  we  shall  find  the  same  frank  and  undisguised 
avowal  of  what  he  really  thought,  which  distinguished 
and  reflected  honour  on  Lavater  on  every  occasion. 

"  I  have  seen  this  man,"  says  he,  '*  three  or  four 
times ;  I  have  consulted  him  on  the  cases  of  some  sick 
persons,  and  passed  with  him  some  few  hours,  for  the 
most  part  in  company  with  other  persons,  and  not 
more  than  a  single  hour  with   him   alone.     He  has 
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communicated  to  me  his  theory  of  certain  occult 
sciences,  as  they  are  called.  I  have  observed  him  as 
carefully  as  possible ;  put  to  him  questions  which  were 
not  answered,  and  received  from  him  promises  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other ;  never  was  there  the 
least  kind  of  intimacy  or  particular  connexion  between 
us :  this  my  friends  may  securely  assert  on  every  oc- 
casion.— No  persons  could  hold  opinions  more  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other  than  he  and  I,  on 
many  subjects  which  I  esteem  most  essential  and  most 
sacred.  We  had  once  a  very  violent  altercation  in 
consequence  of  my  contradicting  him,  and  declaring 
my  doubts  of  some  of  his  pointions,  which  I  thought 
I  ought  not  to  admit.  So  long  as  he  retains  his  fore- 
head and  I  have  mine,  we  shall  never,  here  below,  be 
confidential  friends ;  how  frequently  soever  the  most 
credulous  of  all  the  credulous  may  represent  us  as 
closely  connected.  Notwitlistandii^  this  declaration, 
far  be  it  from  me,  in  compliance  with  the  self-suffi- 
cient and  hastily-judging  genius  of  the  age,  to  con- 
ceal that  I  have  to  thank  him  for  various  important 
services ;  and  that — partly  on  account  of  his  confor- 
mation, and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  faith  which 
one  of  my  most  discerning  and  sincere  friends  declared, 
with  praiseworthy  constancy,  even  during  his  mis- 
fortunes, that  he  reposed  in  him — I  consider  him  as 
a  man  in  comparison  with  whom  hundreds  who  ridicule 
him  without  having  seen  him,  appear  to  be  mere  chil- 
dren. I  believe  that  nature  produces  a  form  like  his 
only  once  in  a  century,  and  I  could  weep  blood  to 
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think  that  so  rare  a  production  of  nature  should,  by 
the  many  objections  he  has  furnished  against  himself, 
be  partly  so  much  misconceived ;  and,  partly,  by  so 
many  harshnesses  and  crudities,  have  given  just  cause 
for  offence.  Yet  truth  will  continue  troth  how  much 
soever  it  may  be  sneered  at  or  reviled  by  the  above- 
mentioned  genius  of  the  age ;  and  I  declare  it  is  the 
truth,  that  he  cured,  among  others,  at  my  instance, 
with  indescribable  exertion  and  attention,  the  wife  of 
my  friend,  of  a  malady  till  then  incurable,  and  which 
to  form  an  idea  of  must  have  been  seen — ^Insciti® 
cmnmenta  delet  dies ;  veritatis  judicia  confirmat.'  "* 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  many  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  visited  Lavater  at  Zurich,  induced  by  the 
celebrity  he  had  acquired  by  his  writings,  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  active  benevolence. 
Among  these  were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Dessau ; 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  with  the  Hereditary  Prince 
and  Princess ;  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Rohan ;  the  Countess  of  Stolberg, 
and  the  Countess  Julia  Reventlow.  To  these  illus^ 
trious  visitors  he  behaved  with  the  respect  which  their 
rank  claimed,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  very  distant  from  that  obaequiousness 
and  flattery  which  is  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  a  Christian.  In  1785,  he  likewise  received  a  visit 
fix)m  Count  Reuss,  who,  with  his  lady,  remained  with 
him  at  Zurich  several  days,  after  which  they  proceeded 

•  Time  destroys  the  pretensions  of  ignorance,  but  confirms  the  truth 
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by  way  of  Lucerne  to  Greneva,  to  which  city,  on  their 
invitation,  Lavater  accompanied  them. 

At  Geneva  he  first  became  acquainted  with  what 
is  called  Animal  Magnetism,  which  began  about  that 
time  to  excite  general  attention.  It  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  LAvater  made  the  extraordinary  efiects, 
said  to  be  produced  by  this  new  art,  the  object  of  hia 
industrious  inquiry.  The  testimonies  produced  of  the 
reality  of  these  effects,  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 
demand  his  belief;  and  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  in 
the  art  to  make  a  trial  of  its  efficacy  for  the  removal 
of  some  complaints  with  which  Mrs.  Lavater  had  for 
a  long  time  been  affected,  and  which  he  conceived  to 
be  of  a  nature  particularly  suitable  to  be  acted  ^:pon 
by  this  new  mode  of  treatment.  He  found,  we  are 
told,  all  the  appearances  follow  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  such  success  removed  every 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  general  principle.  Hia 
opinion  on  this  subject  will,  however,  be  given  with 
most  propriety  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in  some 
letters  written  by  him  to  different  persons  about  that 
time. 

"  I  do  not,"  says  he,  "  believe  in  the  whole  system 
of  Mesmer,  though  I  do  not  permit  myself  hastily,  and 
without  examination,  to  condemn  a  man  to  whom 
Providence  appears  to  have  intrusted  a  secret  of  na- 
ture. I  do  not,  I  repeat,  believe  in  his  whole  system ; 
but  I  believe  what  I  have  been  assured  of  by  the  most 
respectable  witnesses,  and  what  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
with  my  own  eyes.  My  brother,  a  very  intelligent 
physician,  who  has  the  rare  gift  of  uniting  in  himself 
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two  qualities^  each  of  which  are  extremely  rare,  that 
of  being  able  strongly  to  doubt,  and  that  of  firmly 
believing,  has  a  hundred  times  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  what  any  other  person  may  every  day  see,  that 
there  is  a  power  in  man  which,  by  a  certain  kind  of 
motion,  may  pass  into  others,  and  produce  the  most 
striking  and  determinate  effects.  I  believe  that  many 
persons  of  delicate  sensibility,  especially  when  they 
suffer  from  nervous  complaints,  may,  by  that  opera- 
tion which,  I  know  not  with  what  propriety,  is  called 
magnetization,  be  thrown  into  a  divinatory  sleep,  in 
which,  according  to  the  frame  of  their  organization, 
their  character,  and  their  circumstances  in  life,  they 
may  have  much  more  just  perceptions  than  they  could 
have  had  waking,  and  frequently  discern  and  indicate 
with  the  most  punctual  accuracy,  things  which  have 
relation  to  themselves,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
health.  I  cannot  be  more  convinced  that  I  exist, 
than  that  I  have,  by  this  operation,  relieved,  in  the 
most  evident  manner,  the  bodily  infirmities  of  my 
wife ;  and  that,  on  any  new  attack,  I  am  able  to  afford 
her  the  same  relief.  Whether  the  world  ridicule  or 
pity  my  weakness,  its  pity  or  its  ridicule  will  not  have 
the  least  effect  on  me  :  I  know  what  I  know,  and  see 
what  I  see,  whether  what  I  affirm  be  believed  or 
not  I  disregard  whether  it  be  imagination  or  reality. 
If  by  imagination  I  am  restored  to  health,  I  will  prefer 
that  beneficial  imagination  to  the  reality  which  renders 
me  again  diseased." 

''  One  word  more  with  respect  to  magnetism :   I 
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consider  it  as  a  method  of  cure  easily  to  be  profitoed, 
sometimes  very  dangerous,  at  aU  times  diflicttlt  of 
application,  not  to  be  applied  witkout  medical  eantkm, 
by  no  means  universal  in  its  effects,  and  which  has 
been  too  much  extolled  by  some,  and  too  much 
degraded  and  decried  by  others." 

The  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  Lavater  eE 
pressed  in  conversation  and  letters  to  different  persons, 
excited  the  surprise  of  many  of  his  friendsi,  and  drew 
on  him  from  them  some  remonstrances,  and  cautions 
against  too  great  credulity;  but  whenever,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  he  imagined  that  he  met  with 
facts  that  demanded  his  assent,  nothing  could  restrain 
him  from  firankly  declaring  the  impression  they  made 
on  him,  and  exhibiting  his  ideas  and  his  heart  without 
disguise. 

In  1782,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  (afleVwards  the 
Emperor  Paul  I.)  with  his  consort,  the  Grand  Duchess, 
being  at  Mompelgard,  came  to  Zurich  to  see  Lavater. 
They  sent  for  him,  and  he  remained  some  hours  in  their 
company,  during  which  the  conversation  principally 
turned  cm  physiognomy.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
them  to  the  celebrated  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  experienced  from  his  illustrious  visitors 
the  utmost  attention  and  condescension. 

Between  the  years  1782  and  1786,  he  published  his 
^^  Jesus  Messias,  or  the  Gospel  History,  and  the  Hia^ 
tory  of  the  i\postles,  in  Cantos,*'  a  poem  in  four 
volumes,  which  appeared  successively;  and  between 
1782  and  1785,  his  ''  Pontius  Pilate,  or  the  Bible  in 
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miniature,  and  man  at  fiiU  length/'  in  four  volumes, 
likewise  published  successively.  This  latter  produc- 
tion he  appears  to  have  consid^ed  as  containing  the 
most  exact  transcript  of  his  character  and  sentiments. 
^  It  is/'  he  says,  **  so  written  as  to  procure  itself 
many  violent  enemies,  and  few  ardent  friends.  It  is 
the  exact  impression  of  my  mind  and  heart,  and  is,  as 
It  were,  my  other  self.  He  that  hates  this  book  must 
hate  me,  and  he  that  loves  this  book,  must  love  me. 
He  who  can  only  half  approve  it,  can  only  half  ap* 
prove  my  mind  and  heart ,  he  whom  it  entirely  pleases, 
must  be  my  sincere  and  ardent  friend/' 

About  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his 
*^  Sermons  on  the  Existence  and  Power  of  the  Devil,** 
made  their  appearance,  but  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  he  waa  much  displeased  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  given  to  the  public.  His  enemies 
found  in  them  matter  for  new  animadversions  on  his 
opinions  and  enthusiasm. 

In  1785,  he  published  a  series  of  ^^  Sermons  on  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  /'  as  also  a  small  work, 
entitled  ^'  Solomon,  or  the  Lessons  of  Wisdom,"  which 
he  dedicated  \o  the  Hereditary  Prince  Frederic  of 
Anhalt  Dessau.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his 
**  Nathaniel,  or  the  Divinity  of  Christianity,  certain  as 
indemonstrable ;  for  Nathaniels,  that  is,  for  those  who 
possess  the  sincere,  tranquil,  guileless  sense  of  truth.'* 
The  title  of  this  work  again  furnished  his  adversaries 
with  a  pretext  for  clamour  and  censure,  on  accouut 
of  the  expression  hukmonstrabte  divinity  of  Chris- 
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tianity ;  but  his  meaning  evidently  was,  that  it  did 
not  require  demonstration!  or  that  it  was  incapable 
of  demonstration,  because  self-erident,  like  a  mathe- 
matical axiom. 

In  the  year  1787,  Prince  Edward  of  England  (now 
the  Duke  of  Kent)  passing  through  Zurich,  made  a 
visit  to  Lavater,  and  in  the  interview  he  had  with  him, 
expressed  the  wish  of  his  royal  mother,  our  illustrious 
and  amiable  Queen,  to  possess  something  in  his  hand- 
writing. Lavater  complied  with  the  request  with  which 
he  was  honoured,  by  writing  some  reflections,  which 
he  entitled;  ^^  A  Word  on  the  Human  Heart,"  and 
which  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  his  poem,  ^^  The 
Human  Heart,''  which  he  printed  in  1790,  and  styles, 
in  the  preface,  the  favourite  child  of  his  heart 

In  1787,  he  published  his  **  Miscellaneous  Unphy- 
siognomonical  Rules,  for  the  Knowledge  of  Ourselves 
and  Man  in  general ;"  and  in  1790,  his  ^^  Manual 
Library  for  Friends ;"  of  which,  during  four  successive 
years,  he  published  annually  six  volumes  in  duode- 
cimo, and  in  the  first  of  these  inserted  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  ^^  The  Human  Heart." 

In  1793,  he  made  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  in 
compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  late  Danish 
Minister,  Count  Bemstorf,  who  had  offered  to  present 
him  with  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  a  person  whose 
writings  he  admired,  and  of  whose  sincerity  and  piety 
he  was  perfectly  convinced.  Lavater  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  accompanied 
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by  his  aon  and  eldest  daughter.  In  the  course  of  bis 
journey  he  had  interviews  with  many  learned  and  re- 
ligious men  with  whom  he  was  before  only  acquainted 
by  epistolary  correspondence;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  Denmark,  or  rather  at  Bemsdorf,  the 
seat  of  the  minister,  be  found  himself,  as  he  assures 
us,  equally  delighted  and  edified  with  the  profound 
sense,  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  unaffected  piety 
of  that  great  statesman,  who  retired  as  often  as  pos- 
sible from  the  tumult  of  public  business — ^which  he 
conducted  with  the  purest  views  to  the  good  of  his 
country,  superior  at  once  both  to  ambitious  and  to 
sordid  motives — to  devote  his  time  to  meditation  on 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  its 
important  duties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness  with  his  amiable  lady.  The  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  his  illustrious  consort,  like- 
wise, honoured  our  traveller,  during  bis  stay  in 
Copenhagen,  with  many  marks  of  their  attention  and 
esteem. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey,  but,  as  the  title  imported, 
"  only  for  friends,"  of  which,  however,  the  first  part 
only  appeared.  This  journal,  probably  by  some  sin- 
gularities from  which  his  writings  were  seldom  entirely 
free,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  bis  adversaries  to 
exercise  their  talents  for  ridicule  in  a  kind  of  satirical 
parody  on  it,  entitled,  a  "  Journey  to  Fritzlar." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  the  life  of 
Lavater,  when  his  love  of  his  country  shone  as  con- 
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spicuous  as  his  sincere  piety  and  active  benevolenep 
had  before  been  displayed  on  every  occasion.  The 
French  revolution  at  its  commencement  excited  in 
him  the  warmest  sentiments  of  approbation ;  he  ima- 
gined that  he  saw  in  it  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  burst  forth  with  new  and  indescribable  eneigy. 
He  exulted  in  the  idea  that  a  great  nation  had  shaken 
off  the  abackles  of  slavery,  and  asserted  the  dignity 
of  humsA  nature.  His  friends,  many  of  them,  smiled 
at  his  enthusiasm,  and  ventured  to  predict  that  nume- 
rous evils,  as  yet  unforeseen,  would  but  too  soon 
prove  the  oonsequences  of  so  hasty  and  ill-digested 
a  reformation. — Pfenainger,  his  colleague  as  assiatant 
preacher  to  the  congregation  of  St.  PeterX  was 
among  the  foremost  of  thoee  whose  fears  were  jus* 
tified  by  the  event ;  but  Lavater,  judging  of  mankind 
by  his  own  conscious  integrity,  could  not  be  induced 
to  suspect  evil  till  he  beheld  it  in  effects  no  longer  to 
be  denied. 

But  when  the  leaders  of  the  popular  frenzy  pro* 
ceeded  to  insult  and  degrade  the  monarch,  and  to 
disregard  equally  every  principle  of  morality  and 
religion,  Lavater,  faithful  to  his  genuine  principles, 
stood  forth  the  (champion  of  rational  government,  and 
Christianity,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1 792,  he  thus  exclaimed : 

"  O  France !  France !  example  without  example, 
dost  thou  not  warn  us,  dost  thou  not  teach  us  to  what 
a  state  of  brutal  degradation  a  nation  sinks,  which, 
imagining  itself  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  illu^ 
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mtoationj^  makm  its  sport  of  oaths,  consctenoe  and  re- 
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'*  O  FTance !  France !  banish  all  thy  priests,  destroy 
or  sell  thy  temples,  change  thy  Christian  festiTals  into 
empty  speetaclesi  and  thy  holy  altars  into  altars  of 
liberty ;  consider  whether  the  word  providence  shall 
any  longer  be  tolerated,  and  preach  from  thy  few  re- 
maining pulpits  the  religion  of  the  Epicureans*—^  let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die;' — and  then 
let  us  see  what  will  be  thy  ultimate  fieite.  Oh  !  let  us 
open  our  eyes  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  open 
them ;  and  let  irreligion,  the  parent  of  every  thing 
abominable,  be  to  us  sm  abomination.  Let  religion, 
which  produces  good  order,  and  happiness,  and  virtue, 
and  whatever  is  excellent  or  praiseworthy,  be  to  us 
sacred.  Every  evil  is  the  offspring  of  irreligion ;  and 
all  that  is  salutary  and  beneficial,  of  religion.  Oh ! 
may  the  purest  religion  live  in  us,  suffer  in  us,  work 
in  us  !*' 

During  all  the  commotiofis  which  distracted  Swit- 
zerland, till  it  finally  sunk  under  the  power  of  the 
French,  Lavater  expressed  his  sentiments  with  equal 
aincerity  and  freedom  ;  and  when  the  invaders  of  his 
country  exercised  their  remorseless  rapacity  on  the 
oppressed  Swiss,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate against  their  extortion.  In  May,  1798,  when 
Switzerland  was  in  fact  subjugated  by  the  French 
arms,  and  ravaged  without  mercy  by  the  mercenary 
generals  and  officers  of  the  republic,  he  wrote,,  and 
transmitted  to  the  director  Rewbel,  his  ''  Word  of  a 
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l*ree  Switzer  to  the  Great  Nation,''  which,  when  it 
became  public,  drew  the  attention  and  applause  of  all 
Europe  to  the  courage  and  integrity  of  the  writer. 
The  following  extracts  from  this  address  will  show 
the  honest  boldness  with  which  he  could  write  to  the 
formidable  despots  of  those  times,  though  he  well 
knew  his  personal  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  was  in 
their  power : 

'^  It  is  a  law  engraven  in  the  breast  of  every  man, 
as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  as  sacred  as  humanity 
itself — ^What  thou  wilt  not  that  others  should  do 
unto  thee,  that  do  not  thou  unto  them.' — ^No  power 
can  annihilate  this  law.  A  hundred  thousand  armed 
men  cannot  make  that  just  which  is  unjust  France 
has  no  right,  but  the  tyrannical  right  of  the  strongest, 
to  enter  Switzerland,  as  she  says,  to  overthrow  the 
aristocracy.  That  the  aristocracy  is  overthrown,  may 
be  a  great  happiness,  and  may  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
many  honest  and  worthy  persons;  but  when  a  high- 
way-robber murders  a  man  who  is  an  oppressor,  is 
he  on  that  account  less  a  robber?  The  French  en- 
tered Switzerland  as  robbers  and  tyrants ;  they  made 
war  against  a  country  which  had  never  done  them 
injury.  As  robbers  they  seized  treasures  to  which 
they  could  invent  no  claim.  They  deprived  Helvetia 
of  all  its  real  strength ;  and  when  they,  as  they  said, 
made  it  free,  took  from  it  every  means  of  maintaining 
its  liberty." 

The  whole  is  in  a  similar  strain,  and  he  thus  con- 
cludes : 
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'^  Great  nation,  which  hast  not  thy  equal,  render 
not  thyself  contemptible  to  all  posterity ;  make  re- 
compense for  the  enormous  acts  of  injustice  thou  hast 
committed ;  be  no  longer  the  scourge  of  nations,  the 
tyrant  over  mankind,  the  enslaver  of  the  free ;  be  no 
longer  the  oppressor  of  Helvetia,  the  ravager  of  Zurich  ; 
be  what  thou  wouldest  be  thought,  the  deliverer, 
the  benefactress,  the  friend — and  then  queen  of  our 
hearts." 

The  directory  published  an  answer  to  this  address, 
to  which  Lavater  replied  ;  but  as  if  over-awed  by  his 
courage  in  the  jurt  cause  of  his  injured  country,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  take  revenge  by  any  attack  on  his 
person. 

On  the  second  of  April  of  the  following  year,  the 
French,  continuing  to  exercise  the  arbitrary  power 
they  had  usurped  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  the 
directory  and  authorities  they  had  set  up,  seized  on 
ten  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Zurich,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  deported^  or  banished  from 
the  city,  on  an  alleged  suspicion  that  they  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  the  Emperor.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Lavater  exhibited  the  same  courage  and  real 
patriotism,  and  remonstrated  with  those  in  power 
against  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  new  constitution 
they  had  so  lately  established — "  The  directory,"  said 
he,  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the  Statthalter  of 
Zurich,  citizen  Pfenninger,  "  has  no  power  in  any  case 
arbitrarily  to  set  aside  the  constitution.  To  disregard 
precise  and  fundamental  laws  is  the  beginning,  the 
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middle,  and  end  of  all  despotism.  Why  is  not  an 
examinatiooy  a  trial  allowed?  this  is  required  by  the 
constitution.  Such  conduct  is  an  irretrievable  attack 
on  genera]  security,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
object  of  every  government." 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  addressed  his  congre- 
gation on  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  preaching 
from  Romans  xiii.  1—4.  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,"  &c.  "  Can  any  thing  be  ima- 
gined," said  he,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon, 
"  more  shameful  and  degrading  to  a  government,  more 
dishonourable  to  the  names  of  justice  and  liberty,  than 
that  the  innocent  should  be  treated -like  the  guilty; 
the  righteous  like  the  wicked ;  those  who  honour  and 
submit  to  the  powers  in  authority  over  them,  like 
those  who  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  them  ?  When 
those  who  do  good  must  fear  because  they  dp  good, 
who  will  not  shudder,  who  will  not  exclaim,— Ac- 
cursed be  that  policy  which  will  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it." 

He  now  expected  every  day  to  share  the  fate  of 
those  whose  cause  he  had  ventured  with  so  much 
boldness  to  defend;  but  he  was  left  entirely  unmo- 
lested till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  increase  of  the  rheumatic  complaints, 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  he  was  advised  by 
his  physicians  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  warm  baths  ^t 
Baden ;  to  which  place  he  accordingly  repaired.  On 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  there,  three  municipal 
officers  entered   his  apartment  early  in  the  morning. 
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and  informed  him  that  they  were  directed,  and  autho- 
rized to  seize  and  seal  up  all  his  papers,  and  to  convey 
him  to  Basle,  where  he  was  to  remain  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Helvetic  directory.      His  house  at 
Zurich  was  searched,  and  the  private  letters  he  had 
received  from  his  friends>  and  the  copies  of  those  he 
had   written  to  them,  which  could  be  found,  taken 
tway  at  the  same  time.     Lavater  submitted,  and  calmly 
requested  the  emissaries  of  government  to  fulfil  their 
commission.     He,  however,  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
spirited  letter  to  the  Helvetic  directory,  demanding  an 
immediate  hearing,  and  if  found  innocent,  which  he 
was  conscious  he  must   be  were  justice  regarded,  to 
be  permitted  to  return  to  his  family  and  congregation. 
His  boldness,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  univer- 
sally held,  probably  induced  the  directory  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Basle,  he  was  admitted  to  a  hearing.    It  appeared  from 
the  questions  put  to  him,  that  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  had  been  intercepted,  and  which  contained 
some  expressions,  which  not  being  understood  by  the 
examiners,  were  considered  as  furnishing  grounds  of 
suspicion  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  intrigue  with 
their  enemies,  had  been  the    principal   cause  of  his 
arrest.     He  was  asked,  who  the  person  was,  concern- 
ing whom  he  inquired  of  his  friend,  of  what  nation  he 
was,  and  where  he  would  first  open  his  shop,  and  take 
up  his  residence  ? 

Lavater  replied,  that  this  expression  had  reference 
to  a  theological  subject ;  viz.  the  coming  of  antichrist, 
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of  whom  his  friend  had  written  in  a  preceding  letter, 
that  he  believed  he  would  soon  appear. 

In  this  letter  there  was  also  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  you  say  of  I.  K.  L.,  but 
it  is  very  probably  the  truth."  He  was,  therefore, 
asked  what  the  letters  I.  K.  L.  signified  ? 

"  Those  letters,"  answered  he,  "  are  the  initials  of 
my  name, — John  Kaspar  Lavater;  my  friend  had 
written  to  me  that  I  should  suffer  persecution,  though 
it  would  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  that  it  was  to 
no  purpose  I  expressed  myself  with  such  freedom 
against  certain  abuses.'' 

In  the  same  letter,  he  had  likewise  said — '^  the 
Empress  of  Russia  owes  a  hundred  new  louis  d'ors 
to  a  certain  friend.  The  communication  by  post  is 
now  at  an  end  through  Germany,  and  he  wishes  to 
know  whether  you  can  give  him  any  advice  how  to 
obviate  this  embarrassment." 

This  passage,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  considered 
as  extremely  suspicious.  Lavater,  however,  explained 
it,  by  declaring  that  he  himself  was  the  friend  alluded 
to :  that  a  part  of  his  Physiognomonical  Cabinet  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  was 
to  remit  him  for  it  a  hundred  louis  d'ors,  and  he  only 
meant  to  inquire  in  what  manner  he  might  receive  the 
money. 

This  explanation  might  not,  perhaps,  have  removed 
the  suspicions  of  his  judges,  had  it  not  been  that 
about  the  same  time,   a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
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Baron  Nicolai,  the  private  secretary  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  had  been  intercepted,  which  being  candidly 
referred  to  by  the  Statthalter,  was  found  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Lavater,  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  that 
no  doubt  of  its  truth  could  be  entertained. 

The  hearing  was,  however,  adjourned,  and  was  not 
continued,  or  rather  he  was  not  examined  a  second 
time,  till  about  a  week  afterwards.  At  this  examina- 
tion, he  was  informed,  that  as  he  said,  when  before 
questioned  relative  to  a  certain  person  referred  to  in 
his  letter,  that  he  meant  by  him  antichrist,  he  was 
now  required  to  say  what  he  understood  by  anti- 
christ ? 

To  this  question  Lavater  replied : — "  I  have  long 
understood,  as  the  writings  I  have  published  will 
show,  by  antichrist,  an  openly  daring,  most  irreligious 
despot,  who  will  raise  himself  by  political  and  m^ical 
power  to  be  universal  monarch  of  the  world,  and 
tyrant  over  the  consciences  of  men ;  who  will  tread 
under  foot  all  justice,  truth,  morality,  and  religion ; 
and  who  will,  especially,  persecute  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  all  who  honour  the  name  of  Christ.'' 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  considered  the  ap- 
pearance of  antichrist  as  near,  or  still  at  a  distance? 

To  this  he  answered  with  that  frankness  and  cou- 
rage which  procured  him  the  respect  even  of  his 
enemies,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  very  near,  and  I  believe 
that  I  see  the  forerunner  of  antichrist  in  the  irreli- 
gious sentiments  and  acts  of  the  French  nation.  Never 
since  the  foundation  of  Christianity  has  any  Christian 
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nation  acted  so  notoriously  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  This,  however,  is  only  my  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  in  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  for  which  I  do  not  conceive  myselC  responsible  to 
any  earthly  judge." 

He  was  then  told,  that  it  appeared  to  the  directory, 
from  some  passages  in  his  correspondence  with  his 
friend,  that  he  wished  the  downfall  of  their  authority  ; 
and  he  was  asked  how  he  justified  such  a  wish. 

He  boldly  replied,  '^  I  will  ingenuously  declare  what 
I  think  on  this  subject.  I  wish  with  my  whole  heart, 
that  all  those  members  of  the  (Helvetic)  directory, 
whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  authors  of  the 
terrorist  and  unconstitutional  measures  that  have  been 
adopted,  may  be  removed  from  authority  in  some 
manner,  so  it  be  not  by  violence,  unless  they  totally 
change  their  sentiments  and  principles.  Every  ra- 
tional patriot  must  wish  that  a  judge  who  determines 
arbitrarily,  despotically,  and  without  regard  to  the 
laws,  and  who  tears  from  their  families  a  hundred 
innocent  fathers  and  husbands,  may  no  longer  remain 
a  judge." 

After  this  examination,  Mr.  Lavater  remained  under 
arrest  till  the  10th  of  June,  when,  after  he  had  passed 
a  very  uneasy  night,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack 
of  his  cough,  the  Statthalter  entered  his  apartment  in 
the  morning,  saying :  "  I  bring  you  here  something  to 
cure  your  coughs" — and  immediately  produced  an 
order  from  the  directory  to  set  him  at  liberty.  But 
notwithstanding  this  release,   it  was  more  than   two 
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months  before  he  could  return  to  Zurich,  the  French 
generals  refusing  to  grant  him  a  pass.  He  applied  to 
General  Massena,  who  though,  as  he  says,  he  received 
him  with  all  the  politeness  of  a  Frenchman,  told  him 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  grant  his  request,  unless 
he  acted  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war«  At  length 
having  obtained  a  pass  to  go  a  short  distance,  he 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  out-posts,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Zurich,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus* 
trians.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  politeness  by  the  Austrian  officers,  who  had  been 
informed  by  General  Hotze,  that  his  arrival  might  be 
expected,  and  directed  to  permit  him  to  pass  through 
the  army  without  obstruction. 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  royal  highness  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  had  for  a  few  hours  his  head- 
quarters at  Zurich,  being  desirous  to  see  so  celebrated 
a  man,  sent  Colonel  Blonquet  to  him  to  invite  him 
to  his  quarters.  Some  of  the  French,  and  their  par- 
tisans, did  not  fail  to  express  the  meanest  suspicions 
of  the  purposes  of  this  interview ;  but  a  moment's 
consideration  might  have  convinced  them,  that  as 
Mr.  Lavater  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  posii^ 
tion  or  designs  of  the  French  army,  or  its  generals, 
he  could  not,  were  he  so  disposed,  betray  them  to  the 
Archduke. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1799,  Zurich  was  taken 
a  second  time  by  the  French.  The  Austrians  fought 
with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  of  the  25th, 
and  the  morning  of  the  26th,  but  about  noon  they 
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were  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  French  entered  the  city, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  neither  set  on  fire  or 
plundered  by  either  the  retreating  or  victorious  army. 
But  not  only  Zurich,  but  the  whole  country,  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  justice,  and  virtue,  sustained  a  very 
real  misfortune  in  the  accident  which  happened  to 
Lavater,  who,  on  this  day,  received  the  wound,  which 
at  length  occasioned  his  death.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  unfor- 
tunate event,  as  related  by  Lavater  himself,  in  a 
written  account,  dated  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  1799. 

After  the  French  had  entered  Zurich  as  conquerors, 
many  of  the  soldiers  rambled  in  small  parties,  or 
singly,  about  the  town.  Two  of  these  came  to  the 
door  of  a  house,  in  which  only  two  females  resided, 
in  the  open  place,  near  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  con- 
tiguous to  the  residence  of  Lavater,  and  began  to  cry 
"Wine  !  wine  !  this  is  a  public  house  !" — at  the  same 
time  beating  the  door  with  the  but-ends  of  their  mus- 
kets, to  burst  it  open.  Lavater  looked  out  of  his 
window,  and  said  to  them  :  *'  Be  quiet,  and  I  will 
bring  you  wine."  He  accordingly  carried  them  some, 
with  some  bread,  and  even  oflfered  them  money,  which, 
however,  they  would  not  accept.  Being  thus  pacified, 
they  went  away,  thanking  him  for  his  generosity.  One 
of  them  especially,  a  grenadier,  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, and  the  friendship  he  had  conceived  for  him,  in 
the  warmest  terms.  Lavater  then  returned  into  his 
house,  where  hh  wife  accosted  him  with — "  What,  has 
my  Daniel  come  safe  out  of  the  lion's  den  !"  -He  then 
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sent  a  person  to  see  whether  the  streets  were  suffici- 
ently clear  for  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
children,  to  inquire  after  the  safety  of  the  family, 
which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  by  the  num- 
ber of  troops  passing  through  the  city. — ^While  he 
stood  at  his  door,  waiting  the  return  of  his  messenger, 
a  little  meagre  French  soldier  came  up  to  him,  and 
told  him  in  broken  German,  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  and  that  he  had  no  shirt. 
Lavater  answered,  that  he  had  no  shirt  to  give  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  took  out  of  his  pocket  some 
small  money,  which  he  offered  him.  The  fellow  looked 
at  it  contemptuously,  and  said,  "  I  must  have  a  whole 
dollar  for  a  shirt."  Lavater  then  offered  him  a  few 
more  small  pieces,  but  he  still  insisted  that  he  must 
have  a  dollar,  and  drew  his  sabre  to  enforce  his  de- 
mand. The  other  soldiers,  to  whom  Lavatei  had  given 
wine,  and  who  had  parted  from  him  in  so  friendly  a 
manner,  were  standing  at  a  little  distance,  and  he 
called  to  them  for  protection  against  the  violence  of 
this  man.  They  came  to  him,  but,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, the  very  man  who  two  minutes  before  had 
refused  money  when  he  had  offered  it  to  him,  now- 
joined  in  the  demand  of  his  comrade,  and  putting  his 
bayonet  to  his  breast,  cried  out  more  fiercely  than  the 
other — "Give  us  money."  Lavater,  and  some  person 
who  stood  near  him,  put  aside  the  bayonet,  and  another 
person,  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  him,  threw  his  arm 
round  him,  and  drew  him  back.  At  the  same  moment 
the  grenadier  fired,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the 
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arm  of  the  stranger,  and  wounded  Lavater  below  the 
breast  He  bled  profusely,  and  when  his  wound  was 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  ball  had  entered  on 
the  right  side,  and  passed  out  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  inches  on  the  left,  a  little  above  the  ribs,  having 
approached  extremely  near  to  parts,  wluch,  had  it 
pierced,  it  must  have  proved  instantly  &tal. 

By  the  care  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  surgeons 
who  attended  him,  his  wound  soon  exhibited  very 
favourable  symptoms,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  satis- 
factory progress  of  cure.  In  a  few  days  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  in  his  bed  and  write ;  for  his  active  and  in- 
defatigable mind  could  never  desist  from  it^  labours, 
while  it  was  possible  to  prosecute  them.  In  this 
manner  he  composed,  while  confined  to  his  bed, 
several  Exhortations  addressed  to  has  church,  which 
were  read  to  the  congpregation  from  the  pulpit  by 
his  assistant  colleague.  He  also  wrote,  while  thus 
confined,  and  frequently  suffimng  severe  pain,  his 
patriotic  letters  on  the  practice  of  deportation,  wJiich 
he  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  executive  council, 
as  likewise  a  very  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Hel- 
vetic directory. 

About  the  middle  of  December^  his  wound  appeared 
to  be  healed ;  he  left  his  iVH>m  and  his  chamber,  and 
a^u  ne^turtHe^l  to  his  pulpily  from  whidi  he  had  been 
detained  nearly  three  mouths.  He  continued  to  preach 
till  ;ikoul  the  end  of  JanuarA\  1^^X\  whea  his  pains  re- 
turned more  $evtTely  than  before.  His  surgecms  and 
phy;Mcian$  w^ne  by  no  means  waniii^  in  their  care  and 
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attentioa ;  but  they  were  unable  to  discover  with  cer- 
tainty the  cause  of  this  relapse,  and  his  pains  con- 
.tinued  to  increase.  In  the  mean  time,  he  laboured  as 
assiduously  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit 
him  in  writing  a  second  volume  of  his  letters,  on  the 
subject  of  deportation.  He  also  published  a  book  of 
prayers,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  essay  on  the  nature 
and  duty  of  prayer. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
baths  of  Baden  and  Schinznach,  and  he,  in  ccHise- 
quence,  went  thither,  but  returned  to  Zurich  in  about 
a  month,  without  having  experienced  any  great  relief 
from  the  use  of  them.  During  his  stay  at  Baden^  he 
applied  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  Physiogno- 
monical  Cabinet;  that  is,  he  wrote  judgments  on 
several  figures  and  portraits  which  he  had  collected. 
He  also,  while  at  Baden  and  Schinznach,  wrote  a  little 
work,  entitled,  ^*  Private  Letters  of  Saul  and  Paul, 
edited  by  Nathalion  a  sacr4  rupe,"  the  latter  words 
being  an  anagram  of  the  name  Lavater.  The  manner 
of  publication  imported,  that  these  were  genuine 
letters  of  St.  Paul,  written  before  and  after  his  con- 
version, to  some  friends  in  Damascus;  but  whoever 
was  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Lavater  must  soon 
perceive  that  he  was  the  author* 

On  his  return  from  Baden,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  as  it  was  judged  less  suitable  for  him  to  reside 
in  the  city,  the  handsome  villa  of  General  Salis,  at 
Erlenbach,  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  being  then  unoccupied,  was 
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offered  him  for  his  residence,  and  he  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  He  was  delighted  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place;  and  styles  it  in  some  of  the 
letters  he  wrote  at  that  time,  the  ^*  Paradise  Erlen- 
bach/'  Yet,  here,  he  still  continued  to  write  and 
dictate  with  incessant  industry,  and  here  he  began  a 
work,  which  he  called  his  *^  Swan's  Song,  or  the  Last 
Thoughts  of  a  Departing  Christian  on  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." On  this  work'  he  was  occasionally  employed, 
till  within  about  a  month  of  his  death,  until  he  was 
unable  either  to  guide  the  pen  himself,  or  dictate  to 
another. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  a  prayer-day  being 
observed  in  his  church  at  Zurich,  as  was  an  annual 
custom,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thither, 
though  very  feeble  and  in  great  pain  of  body,  and 
af^er  the  sermon,  before  the  sacrament  was  admi- 
nistered, addressed  his  congregation  in  a  pious  and 
pnthetic  exhortation,  which  was  the  last  he  delivered 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  listened  with  most  pro- 
found attention,  and  indescribable  emotion. 

From  this  time  he  continued  gradually  to  become 
n>ore  feeble,  and  to  be  attacked  with  longer  and  more 
utiven^  tits  of  pain,  which  were  sometimes  so  violent 
that  lie  could  not  forbear  uttering  loud  cries,  often  for 
>»twt»ral  minutes,  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Veit,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  his  cries  and  groans 
wtM't^  accompanied  with  prayers  for  the  man  by  whom 
lit*  luul  been  wounded,  that  he  might  never  suffer  the 
|HiihM  ho  had  caused  him  to  endure.     In  the  intervals 
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between  these  fits,  be  still  continued,  with  the  most 
indefiitigable  a&iduity,  his  labours  for  the  good  of 
otberSy  and  was  incessantly  employed  in  writing  or 
dictating.  When  waked  in  the  night  by  his  pains,  or 
when  from  any  other  cause  he  could  not  sleep,  he 
would  desire  the  person  who  sat  up  with  him,  to  read 
to  him  the  New  Testament,  or  to  write  such  thoughts 
as  occurred  to  him,  that  not  a  moment  might  be  lost. 
Among  the  last  of  his  labours,  two  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Count  Stolberg,  with  whom  he  had  long 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  who,  about 
that  time,  had  publicly  professed  himself  a  convert  to 
tlie  Catholic  religion,  de^serve  particular  notice,  on 
account  of  the  liberal  charity  which  he  manifests  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  de- 
clares on  the  other,  that  he  himself  can  never  believe 
that  church  infallible,  or  call  her  a  merciful  mother, 
which  can  condemn  to  the  flames  her  erring  children. 
Yet  some  of  his  Catholic  friends  still  entertained 
hopes  that  he  would,  at  the  last,  consent  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  their  church,  from  which  they  con- 
ceived him,  on  account  of  some  of  his  peculiar  opi- 
nions, to  be  not  very  far  removed,  and  made  some 
earnest  but  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  him  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes. 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  finished  his 
last  literary  production,  which  was  a  poem,  written 
with  great  spirit,  entitled,  ^^  Zurich,  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  On  the  last  of  December,  in 
the  evening,  he  was  so  exhausted,  and  his  voice  had 
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become  so  feeble,  that  what  he  said  coula  only  be 
beard  by  applying  the  ear  to  his  li|>8;  yet  even  in 
this  condition  he  expressed  a  wish  to  dictate  some 
lines,  which  his  colleague  might  read  to  bis  congrega- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  new  year's  day.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  his  son-in-law,  M.  Gessner, 
listened  and  took  them  from  his  lips,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Louisa,  wrote  them  down.  They  consisted  of 
seven  lines  (Grerman  Hexameters)  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  breathing  that  spirit  of  piety  which  had 
animated  him  through  life.  On  the  next  day,  in  the 
evening,  he  appeared  much  more  composed,  was  freer 
from  pain,  and  slept  soundly ;  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  this  alteration  was  only  introductory  to  the  great 
crisis  of  nature,  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  Friday, 
January  2,  1801,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  expired. 

Of  the  cliaracter  of  this  extraordinary  man,  different 
persons  may  perhaps  judge  differently;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  should  refuse  him  the  praise 
of  genius,  indefatigable  industry,  integrity,  and  ge- 
nuine piety. — "  Lavater,"  says  Professor  Meiners,  in 
his  letter  on  Switzerland,  "is  one  of  the  few  men, 
whom  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  who  is  little  soli- 
citous to  conceal  his  faults,  and  still  less  anxious  to 
make  his  merits  known.  With  regard  to  his  moral 
character,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  it ;  his 
very  opponents,  those  at  least  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, allow  that  his  life  and  manners  are  blameless. 
A  warm  desire  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
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good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  without  doubt  the  prin* 
cipal  feature  in  his  character,  and  the  leading  motive 
of  all  he  does. — Next  to  this,  bis  characteristic  virtues 
are  an  exemplary  mildness  and  placability,  and  an 
inexhaustible  love  for  his  enemies. — I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  of  the  talents,  ments,  and  good  qualities  of 
his  opponents,  with  the  same  warmth  as  if  he  had  been 
talking  of  the  virtues  of  his  greatest  friends;  of  his  own 
merits  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  and  most  unaffected 
modesty.  Every  thing  in  him  announces  the  man  of 
genius.  He  speaks  quickly,  and  appears  greatly  in- 
terested in  all  he  says ;  but  is  never  heated,  nor  does 
his  action  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation.  He 
bears  contradiction  with  great  patience,  and  calmly 
answers  any  objections  which  are  made  to  what  he  ad- 
vances. Though  his  learning  is  not  very  profound, 
his  conversation  is  rendered  extremely  interesting,  by 
his  great  natural  powers,  and  that  extensive  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  which  he  has  acquired  by  his 
early  and  constantly  increasing  connexion  with  men 
of  all  ranks  and  orders.  When  we  consider  the  variety 
of  business  in  which  he  is  almost  constantly  immersed, 
it  cannot  but  appear  extremely  surprising  how  he  can 
find  so  much  time  to  write,  and  we  shall  be  readily 
disposed  to  admit,  what  he  asserts  is  the  case,  that 
his  writing  is  only  a  relaxation  from  his  other  em 
ploy  ments." 

Lavater  may,  no  doubt,  be  charged  in  some  in- 
stances with  credulity,  and  with  too  readily  yielding  to 
the  natural  ardour  of  his  imagination,  which  occasion- 
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ally  hurried  him  into  what  men  of  cooler  dispositions 
will  call  enthusiasm ;  but  few  who  read  his  writings, 
and  none  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  these  very  venial 
failings  were  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  nu- 
merous great  and  valuable  qualities*  both  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart. 
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ON 


PHYSIOGNOMY 


INTRODUCTION. 

And  God  said 

**  Let  us  makb  man  in  oub  imaob,  after  our  likeness.^ 

"  How  wondrous  the  suspense  of  expecting  creation ! 

"  The  regions  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  swarm  with  living 
beings.  All  is  plenitude  :  all  is  animation :  all  is  motion. — 
What  is  the  great  purpose  that  this  multitude  of  creatures 
contribute  to  eflect  ? — Where  is  the  unity  of  this  grand  whole  ? 
— Each  being  still  remains  solitary.  The  pleasures  of  each 
terminate  in  self.  Where  is  that  something  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, where  that  comprehensive  eye  that  can  include,  that 
capacious  heart  that  can  rejoice  in,  this  grand  whole! — 
Creation  wanting  a  purpose  appears  to  mourn ;  to  enjoy,  but 
not  to  be  enjoyed — A  desert  in  all  its  wild  confusion. — ^The 
pulse  of  nature  beats  not ! 

'*  Were  it  possible  to  produce  a  being  which  should  oe  the 
head,  the  summit,  and  unity  of  all ! — Were  this  possible ;  such 
a  being  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  Deity ;  the  visible  image  of 
God.  Himself  a  subordinate  deity ;  a  ruler,  and  a  lord — How 
noble  a  creature ! 

"  The  Godhead  holds  council ! — 

"  Hitherto  the  powers  of  recent  creation  slumber — such  a 
form,  such  a  symbol  of  Deity,  must  be  infinitely  more  beautiful, 
must  contain  infinitely  more  life,  than  the  rivers,  woods,  and 
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mountains,  or  than  paradise  itself. — Yes,  inevitably  must,  es- 
sentially, exceed  all  other  forms  animate  and  inanimate. — To 
him  must  thought  be  imparted,  that  generative,  that  predo- 
minant gift  of  the  Divinity.— How  graceful  his  body !  How 
dignified  his  action !  How  sublime  the  glance  of  his  eye !  How 
insignificant  are  all  the  objects  of  nature  compared  to  the 
human  soul ! — How  vast  its  reasoning,  its  inventive,  and  its 
ruling  faculties  ! — Yes,  it  is  the  visible  image  of  the  Deity  ! 

"  The  Godhead  has  taken  counsel ! — 

''God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him.     Male  and  female  created  he  them.'' 

'^  How  might  man  be  more  honoured  than  by  such  a  pause  I 
How  more  deified  than  by  the  coimsel  of  the  Godhead,  than 
by  thus  being  impressed  with  the  divine  image  ! 

*'God  created  man  in   his  own   image,   in   the  image  of 

GOD    created    he    HIM.'* 

**  How  exaltedly,  how  exclusively  honourable  to  man  ! 

'^  Contemplate  his  exterior ;  erect,  towering  and  beauteous 
— ^This,  though  but  the  shell,  is  the  image  of  hk  mind ;  the 
veil  and  agent  of  that  divinity  of  which  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative. How  does  the  present  though  concealed  Deity 
speak,  in  his  human  countenance,  with  a  thousand  tongues  ! 
How  does  he  reveal  himself  by  an  eternal  variety  of  im- 
pulse, emotion,  and  action,  as  in  a  magical  mirror  !  Is  there 
not  something  inconceivably  celestial  in  the  eye  of  man,  in 
the  combination  of  his  features,  in  his  elevated  mien  ?  Thus 
is  that  efiusion  of  radiance  which  the  sun  emits,  and  which  no 
eye  might  endure,  obscured  by  dewy  vapours,  and  thus  the 
Godhead  darkly  portrays  itself  in  a  rude  earthly  form. 

"  God  of  perfection  !  How  supremely,  how  benevolently 
hast  thou  displayed  thyself  in  man! — Behold  the  human 
body !  that  fair  investiture  of  all  that  is  most  beauteous ! — 
Unity  in  variety !  Variety  in  unity !  How  are  they  there 
displayed  in  their  very  essence  ! — What  elegance,  what  pro- 
priety, what  symmetry  through  all  the  forms,  all  the  mem- 
bers! How  imperceptible,  how  infinite,  are  the  gradations 
that  constitute  this  beauteous  whole  ! 

Survey  this  soul-beaming,  this  divine  countenance ;  the 
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thoughtftil  brow,  the  penetrating  eye,  the  spirit-breathing 
lipB,  the  deep  intelligence  of  the  assembled  features !  How 
they  all  conspiring  speak !  What  harmony ! — ^A  single  ray 
including  all  possible  colours !  The  picture  of  the  fair  im- 
measurable mind  within  ! 

*'Gk)D  CBEATBD  MAN  IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE;  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF 
60D   CREATED   HE    HIM.       MaLE    AND   FEMALE  CREATED  HE  THBM.^ 

'^  And  there  he  stands  in  all  his  divinity  !  The  likeness  of 
God  !  The  type  of  God  and  nature !  The  compendium  of  all 
action ;  of  the  power  and  energy  of  the  Creator  !  Study  him. 
Sketch  his  figure,  though  it  be  but  as  the  sun  painted  in  a 
dew-drop — All  your  heroes  and  deities,  whatever  their  origin, 
form,  or  symbolic  qualities  (disjecti  membra  poet(B)y  the  most 
perfect  ideal  angel  that  Plato  or  Winkelmann  ever  could  ima- 
gine, or  that  the  waving  lines  of  Apelles  or  Raphael  could 
portray :  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  and  Apollo,  to  him  are  far 
unequal.  These  to  him  compared  are  disproportionate  as 
shadows  lengthened  by  the  setting  sun.  In  vain  would  artists 
and  poets,  like  the  industrious  bee,  collect  the  visible  riches, 
products,  and  powers  of  luxuriant  nature.  Man,  the  image  of 
God,  the  essence  of  creation,  exuberant  in  the  principles  of 
motion  and  intelligence,  and  formed  according  to  the  council 
of  the  (Godhead,  ever  must  remain  the  standard  of  ideal  per- 
fection. 

^Man — sacred  yet  polluted  image  of  the  Most  High, 
enfeebled  and  depraved  epitome  of  the  creation ;  the  temple 
in  which,  and  to  which,  the  Godhead  deigned  to  reveal  himself, 
first  personally,  afterwards  by  his  miracles  and  prophets,  and 
lastly  by  his  beloved  son — **  The  brightness  of  the  glory  of 
(}od :  the  only  and  first-bom ;  through  whom  and  by  whom 
the  worid  was  created — the  second  Adam ! — Oh  man !  what 
weit  thou  intended  to  be !  What  art  thou  become  !^* 

Were  the  sublime  trutlis  contained  in  this  passage  ever 
present  to  my  mind,  ever  living  in  my  memory,  what  mi^t 
not  be  expected  from  the  book  I  should  write!  And  the 
moment  I  forget  them,  how  insupportable  shall  I  become  to 

•  Herden  AUeHe  Urkunde  de»  Meuseken  OeschUchU  J.  Theii 
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thee — to  thee  alone  for  whom  I  write,  believer  in  the  dignity 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  resemblance  of  the  human  to  the  divine 
nature  I 


,  A  WORD  CONCERNING  THE  AUTHOR. 

It  is  highly  incumbent  on  me  that  I  should  not  lead  my 
reader  to  expect  more  from  me  than  I  am  able  to  perform. 
Whoever  publishes  a  considerable  work  on  physiognomy,  gives 
his  readers  apparently  to  understand  he  is  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Should  an  error  escape  him,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  severest 
ridicule ;  he  is  contenmed,  at  least  by  those  who  do  not  read 
him,  for  pretensions  which,  probably,  they  suppose  him  to 
make,  but  which,  in  reality,  he  does  not  make. 

The  Ood  of  truth,  and  all  who  know  me,  will  bear  testimony 
that,  from  my  whole  soul,  I  despise  deceit,  as  I  do  all  silly 
*  claims  to  superior  wisdom,  and  infallibility,  which  so  many 
writers,  by  a  thousand  artifices,  endeavour  to  make  their  rea- 
ders imagine  they  possess. 

First,  therefons  I  declare,  what  I  have  uniformly  declared 
on  all  occasions,  although  the  persons  who  speak  of  me  and  my 
works  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  themselves  and  others ; 
''  That  I  understand  but  little  of  physiognomy,  that  I  have 
boon,  and  continue  daily  to  be,  mistaken  in  my  judgment ;  but 
that  these  errors  are  the  natural,  and  most  certain,  means  of 
correcting,  confirming,  and  extending  my  kno^dedge.*" 

It  will  probably  not  bo  disagreeable  to  many  of  my  readers,  to 
be  informed*  in  part>  of  the  progress  of  my  mind  in  this  study. 

Before  the  ago  of  five  and  t^-enty,  there  was  nothing  I 
should  have  supposed  more  improbid>le  than  that  I  should 
make  the  smallest  inquiries  concerning,  much  less  that  I 
sliould  write  a  book  on,  ph^^siognomy.  I  was  neither  inclined 
to  read  nor  make  tlio  slightest  observations  on  the  subject. 
Tho  oxtrouio  sensibilitv  of  mv  nen-es  occasioned  me,  however, 
to  fiH^  certain  emotions  at  beholding  certain  countenances, 
whieh  oinot  iiMis  nnuaimnl  when  they  were  no  l<mger  present, 
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without  my  being  able  to  account  for  them,  and  even  without 
my  thinking  any  thing  more  of  such  countenances.  I,  fiome- 
timca,  instinctively  formed  a  judgment,  according  to  these 
first  impressions,  and  was  laughed  at,  ashamed,  and  became 
cautious.  Years  passed  away  before  I  again  dared,  impelled 
by  similar  impressions,  to  venture  similar  opinions.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  occasionally  sketched  the  countenance  of  a  friend, 
whom  by  chance  I  had  lately  been  observing.  I  had  from  my 
earliest  youth  a  strong  propensity  to  drawing,  and  especially 
to  drawing  of  portraits,  although  I  had  but  little  genius  and 
perseverance.  By  this  practice,  my  latent  feelings  began  partly 
to  unfold  themselves.  The  various  proportions,  features,  si- 
militudes, and  varieties,  of  the  human  countenance,  became 
more  i^parent.  It  has  happened  that,  on  two  successive 
days,  I  have  drawn  two  faces,  the  features  of  which  had  a 
remarkable  resemblance.  This  awakened  my  attention ;  and 
my  astonishment  increased  when  I  obtained  certain  proofs 
that  these  persons  were  as  similar  in  character  as  in  feature. 

I  was  afterwards  mduced  by  M.  Zimmermann,  physician  to 
the  court  of  Hanover,  to  write  my  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
I  met  with  many  opponents,  and  this  opposition  obliged  me  to 
make  deeper  and  more  laborious  researches ;  till  at  length  the 
present  work  on  physiognomy  was  produced. 

Here  I  must  repeat  the  full  conviction  I  feel  that  my  whole 
life  would  be  insufficient  to  form  any  approach  towards  a  perfect 
and  consistent  whole.  It  is  a  field  too  vast  for  me  sin^y  to  till. 
I  shall  find  various  opportunities  of  confessing  my  deficiency 
in  various  branches  of  science,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  study  physiognomy  with  that  firmness  and  certainty  which 
are  requisite.  I  shall  conclude  this  fragment  by  declaring, 
with  unreserved  candour,  and  wholly  conmiitting  myself  to  the 
reader  who  is  the  friend  of  truth — 

That  I  have  heard,  from  the  weakest  of  men,  remarks  on  the 
human  countenance  more  acute  than  those  I  had  made,  re- 
marks which  made  mine  appear  trivial. 

That  I  believe,  were  various  other  persons  to  sketch  coun- 
tenances, and  write  their  observations,  those  I  have  hitherto 
made  would  soon  become  of  little  importance. 
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That  I  daily  meet  a  hundred  faces  concerning  which  I  am 
unaMo  to  pronounce  any  certain  opinion. 

That  no  man  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  my  inspection,  as 
it  is  my  ondoavour  to  find  good  in  man,  nor  are  there  any  men 
in  whom  good  is  not  to  be  found. 

That  since  I  have  begun  thus  to  observe  mankind,  my 
philanthropy  is  not  diminished,  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
increased. 

And  that  now  (January  178S),  after  tm  years'  daily  study,  I 
am  not  more  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence, 
than  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  physiogncnny ;  or  than  that 
this  truth  may  be  demimstrated : — ^and  that  I  hold  him  to 
be  a  weak  and  simple  person  who  shall  aflBrm,  that  the  eflfects 
of  the  impreesion  made  upon  him  by  all  possible  human  coun- 
tenances are  equal. 


ON  THB  NATURE  OF  MAN,  WHICH  IS  THB  FOUNDATION 
OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Or  all  earthly  creatures,  man  is  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  imbued  with  the  principles  of  life. 

Each  particle  of  matter  is  an  immensity ;  each  leaf  a  world; 
oaoh  insect  an  inexplicable  compendium.  Who  then  shall 
enumerate  the  gradations  between  insect  and  man !  In  him 
all  the  powers  of  nature  are  united.  He  is  the  essence  of 
creation.  The  son  of  earth,  he  is  the  earth's  lord ;  the  sum- 
iiuury  and  central  point  of  all  existence,  of  all  powers,  and  of 
all  life,  on  that  earth  which  he  inhabits. 

Of  all  organized  beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  man 
alone  excepted,  there  are  none  in  which  are  so  wonderfiilly 
united  the  three  different  kinds  of  life,  the  animal,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  moral.  Each  of  these  lives  is  the  compen- 
ilium  of  various  faculties,  most  wonderfuUy  compounded  and 
iiarinonixod. 

Til  kiM»\v  to  desire — to  act — or  accurately  to  observe  and 
Mlltilha(i)     lo  porooivo  aiul  to  wish— to  possess  the  powers  of 
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motion  and  resistance — ^these  combined  constitute  man  an  ani- 
mal, intellectual,  and  moral  being. 

Man  endowed  with  these  faculties,  with  this  triple  life,  is  in 
himself  the  most  worthy  subject  of  observation,  as  he  likewise 
is  himself  the  most  worthy  observer.  Under  whatever  point 
of  view  he  may  be  considered,  what  is  more  worthy  of  contem- 
plation than  himself!  In  him  each  species  of  life  is  conspicu- 
ous ;  yet  never  can  his  properties  be  wholly  known,  except  by 
the  aid  of  his  external  form,  his  body,  his  superficies.  How 
spiritual,  how  incorporeal  soever,  his  internal  essence  may  be, 
still  is  he  only  visible  and  conceivable  from  the  harmony  of  his 
constituent  parts.  From  these  he  is  inseparable.  He  exists 
and  moves  in  the  body  he  inhabits,  as  in  his  element.  This 
material  man  must  become  the  subject  of  observation.  All 
the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  man  must  be  gained  through 
the  medium  of  our  senses. 

This  threefold  life,  which  man  cannot  be  denied  to  possess, 
necessarily  first  becomes  the  subject  of  disquisition  and  re- 
searchy  as  it  pres^its  itself  in  the  form  of  body,  and  in  such 
of  his  £Eiculties  as  are  apparent  to  sense. 

There  is  no  object  in  nature  the  properties  and  powers  of 
which  can  be  manifest  to  us  in  any  other  manner  than  by  such 
external  appearances  as  afiect  the  senses.  By  these  all  beings 
are  characterized.  They  are  the  foundations  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Man  must  wander  in  the  darkest  ignorance, 
equally  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  objects  that  surround 
him,  did  he  not  become  acquainted  with  their  properties  and 
powers  by  the  aid  of  their  extemak ;  and  had  not  each  object 
a  character  peculiar  to  its  nature  and  essence,  which  acquaints 
us  with  what  it  is,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from 
what  it  is  not. 

All  bodies  which  we  survey  appear  to  sight  under  a  certain 
form  and  superficies.  We  behold  those  outlines  traced  which 
are  the  result  of  their  organization.  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
the  repetition  of  such  common-place  truths,  since  on  these  are 
built  the  science  of  physiognomy,  or  the  proper  study  of  man. 
However  true  these  axioms,  with  respect  to  visible  objects, 
and  particularly  to  organized  bodies,  they  are  still  more  exten- 
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sively  tnie  when  applied  to  man  and  his  nature.  The  orga- 
nization of  man  peculiarly  distinguishes  him  from  all  other 
earthly  beings ,  and  his  physiognomy,  that  is  to  say,  the  super- 
ficies and  outlines  of  thiis  organization,  shew  him  to  be  infi- 
nitely superior  to  all  those  visible  beings  by  whidi  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  form  equaify  noUe,  equally 
nuijestie,  with  that  of  man,  and  in  which  so  many  kinds  of  life, 
so  many  powers,  so  many  virtues  of  action  and  motion,  unite, 
as  in  a  central  point.  With  firm  step  he  advances  over  the 
earth's  surface,  and  with  erect  body  raises  his  head  towards 
heaven.  He  looks  forward  to  infinitude ;  he  acts  with  hci- 
lity,  and  swiftness  inconceivable,  and  his  motions  are  the 
most  immediate  and  the  most  varied.  By  whom  may  their 
varieties  be  enumerated!  He  can  at  once  both*sufier  and 
l^ierform  infinitely  more  than  any  other  creature.  He  unites 
flexibility  and  fortitude,  strength  and  dexterity,  activity  and 
rest.  Of  all  creatures  he  can  the  soonest  yield,  and  the 
longest  resist.  None  re^mble  him  in  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  his  powers.  His  (acuities,  like  hn  form,  are  peculiar 
to  himself. 

How  much  nobler,  more  astonishing,  and  more  attractive 
will  thin  form  become,  when  we  discover  that  it  is  itself  the 
intorprt^tor  of  all  the  high  powers  it  possesses,  active  and 
|)AMiivo  I  Only  in  those  parts  in  which  animal  strodgth  and 
liroportios  reside  does  it  resemble  animals.  But  how  much  is 
tl  nxaltod  above  the  brute  in  those  parts  in  which  are  the 
|)OWt»rN  of  superior  origin,  the  powers  of  mind,  of  motion ! 

1^ht)  form  and  proportion  of  man,  his  superior  height, 
MI|»«^blo  of  so  many  changes,  and  such  \*ariety  of  motion,  prove 
to  ( lio  unprt\judiced  obscner  his  super-eminent  strength,  and 
AntoiiUhiug  facility  of  action.  The  high  excellence,  and  phy- 
nloli^tloiU  unity,  i^  huuian  nature  are  visible  at  the  first  glance. 
l^hM  litMid,  t>ii)H>cialIy  the  Gm^  and  the  formation  of  the  firm 
|ilir(N  iMnu|MmH)  to  the  firm  parts  of  other  ^11™^^  convince 
JIlM  Hooumtt^  i>Wr>Tr«  who  is  capable  of  invest^tihg  truth, 
lif  Ml#  K^'^^^^^^'^  ^^^^  »u|H'riority  of  his  intellectual  qualities. 
TIm»  i\V^s   \\\%^   K>«^%  tho  cIuH>ks,  the  mouth,   the  forehead^ 
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wheiher  considered  in  a  state  of  entire  rest  or  during  iheir 
innumerable  varieties  of  motion,  in  fine,  whatever  is  under- 
stood by  physiognomy,  are  the  most  expressive,  the  most 
convincing  picture  of  interior  sensation,  desires,  passions,  will, 
and  of  all  those  properties  which  so  much  exalt  moral  above 
animal  life. 

Although  the  physiological,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of 
man,  with  all  their  subordinate  powers,  and  their  constituent 
parts,  so  eminently  unite  in  one  being ;  although  these  three 
kinds  of  life  do  not,  like  three  distinct  families,  reside  in 
separate  parts,  or  stories  of  the  body ;  but  coexist  in  one 
point,  and  by  their  combination  form  one  whole;  yet  is  it 
plain  that  each  of  these  powers  of  life  has  its  peculiar  station, 
where  it  more  especially  unfolds  itself,  and  acts. 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  evident  that,  though  physiolo- 
gical or  animal  life  displays  itself  through  all  the  body,  and 
especially  through  all  the  animal  parts,  yet  does  it  act  most 
conspicuously  in  the  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers. 

It  is  equally  dear  that  intellectual  life,  or  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  and  the  mind,  make  themselves  most  appa- 
rent in  the  circumference  and  form  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
head;  especially  the  forehead,  though  they  will  discover 
themselves  to  an  attentive  and  accurate  eye,  in  every  part 
and  point  of  the  human  body,  by  the  congeniality  and  harmony 
of  the  various  parts,  as  will  be  frequently  noticed  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  Is  there  any  occasion  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  thinking  resides  neither  in  the  foot,  in  the  hand,  nor  in  the 
back  ;  but  in  the  head,  and  its  internal  parts ! 

The  moral  life  of  man,  particularly,  reveals  itself  in  the 
lines,  marks,  and  transitions  of  the  countenance.  His  moral 
powers  and  desires,  his  irritability,  sympathy,  and  antipathy ; 
his  facility  of  attracting  or  repelling  the  objects  that  surround 
him;  these  are  all  summed  up  in,  and  painted  upon,  his 
countenance  wlien  at  rest.  When  any  passion  is  called  into 
action,  such  passion  is  depicted  by  the  motion  of  the  muscles, 
and  these  motions  arc  accomiianied  by  a  strong  (lalpitation  of 

n  *  • 
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the  heMi.     If  the  countenance  be  tranquil,  it  always  denotes 
tranquillity  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  breast. 

This  threefold  life  of  man,  so  intimately  interwoven  through 
his  fnnie»  is  still  capable  of  being  studied  in  its  different 
appropriate  parts;  and  did  we  live  in  a  lees  depraved  world 
we  should  find  sufficient  data  for  the  science  of  physiognomy. 

The  animal  life,  the  lowest  and  most  earthly,  would  discover 
itodf  from  the  rim  of  the  belly  to  the  oigans  of  generation, 
which  would  become  its  central  or  focal  point*  The  middle 
«ir  UKiral  life  would  be  seated  in  the  breast,  and  the  heart 
wxHiM  1)0  its  central  point.  The  intellectual  life,  which  of  the 
lliitv  is  suiiremo,  would  reside  in  the  head,  and  have  the  eye 
for  it*  centre.  If  we  take  the  countenance  as  the  repre- 
wntativo  and  epitome  of  the  three  divisions,  then  will  the 
l^vrvhtMiil,  to  the  eye-brow's,  be  the  mirror,  or  image,  of  the 
UiHhvmtandiug ;  the  nose  and  cheeks  the  image  of  the  moral 
MhI  mnwitive  life ;  and  the  mouth  and  chin  the  image  of  the 
Mwuud  life ;  while  the  eye  will  be  to  the  whole  as  its  summary 
aih)  otnitre.  I  may  also  add  that  the  closed  mouth  at  the 
Hh^iicnt  of  most  p^ect  tranquillity  is  the  central  point  of  the 
^m%Ui  at  tl^o  countenance.  It  cannot,  however,  too  often  be 
iV|H^ttHl  that  those  three  lives,  by  their  intimate  connexion 
^ilh  t>ach  other,  are  aU,  and  each,  expressed  in  every  part  of 
lhi>  iKHly, 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  is  so  clear,  ao  well  known,  so 
H^iwrsal^  that  we  shtnUd  blush  to  insist  upon  such  common- 
l^kM^  truths^  iix^re  they  noU  first*  the  foundation  on  which  we 
H^UAl  build  aU  wv  have  to  propose :  and,  Agun^  had  not  these 
(VMlhii  (oAii  IT  W  Miowii  by  futurity  !)  in  this  our  age  been 
«,^  WMiuY  tlh^usaiul  tiniocn  mistaken  and  contested,  with  the  most 

'Mh^  *cioncc  of  |Jn>i^uwu\  whether  understood  in  the 
uu^t  oulan^>d  or  im>st  c\MitiiK\)  $^^n$(\  indubitably  depends  oa 
VhiVsH*  ij>n\oral  aiul  uuxMUnnortiWe  irrincijJos;  }"et,  incontrover- 
vUJo  as  I  hoy  ar^\  ()h\v  luivo  iK>t  been  without  their  of^nents. 
MvM  i^ivioiul  to  \Unibt  of  the  uhxi^I  striking*  the  most  con- 
N^^oiHi;.  x\w  uh>«t  !t<4t\>\i\UHU  truths;   although  were  these 
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destaroyed,  neither  truth  nor  knowledge  would  remain.  They 
do  not  profess  to  doubt  c<mceming  the  [Aysiognomy  of  other 
natural  objects,  yet  do  they  doubt  the  physiogncffny  of  human 
nature ;  the  first  object,  the  most  worthy  of  co9templation, 
and  the  most  animated  the  realms  of  nature  contain. 

We  have  already  informed  our  readers  they  are  to  expect 
only  fragments  on  [Aysiognomy  from  us,  and  not  a  perfect 
system.  However,  what  has  been  said  may  serve  as  a  sketch 
for  such  a  system.  To  acquire  this  perfection,  it  is  necessary 
separately  to  consider  the  physiological  part,  or  the  exterior 
diaracters  of  the  physical  and  animal  powers  of  man ;  the 
intellectual  part,  or  the  expression  of  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  the  moral  part,  or  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
and  sensitive  powers  of  man,  and  his  irritability. 

Each  of  these  subdivides  itself  into  two  general  heads; 
physiognomy,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  observation  of 
character  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  rest,  and  pathognomy, 
which  is  the  study  of  character  in  acticm 

Before  we  proceed  to  exemplify  either  of  these  gmetBl 
heads,  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  insert  some  introductory 
ftngmenta,  once  more  avowing  that  we  have  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  intention  to  write  a  complete  system. 


PHYSIOGNOMY,  PATHOGNOMY. 

Taking  it  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  I  use  the  word  phy- 
siognomy to  signify  the  exterior,  or  superficies  of  man,  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  whether  viewed  in  the  original  or  by  portrait. 

Physiognomony,  or,  as  more  shortly  written  Physiognomy,* 
is  the  science  or  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  external  and  iqtemal  man,  the  visible  superficies  and  the 
invisible  contents. 

*  The  Author  has  made  a  distinction  between  Physiognomik,  and  PAy- 
rioffnomie,  which  neither  accords  with  the  English  Language  nor  is 
nectfssary ;  since,  by  Pkysiognwnie,  he  means  only  the  countenance ;  and 
U9C8  Pkyiiognomik  in  the  same  sense  as  we  do  Physiognomy,  to  signify 
the  science.     T. 
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Physiognomy  may  be  divided  into  the  various  parts,  or  views 
under  which  man  may  be  ccMisidered ;  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
animal,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual. 

Whoever  forms  a  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  man, 
from  those  first  impressions  which  are  made  by  his  exterior,  is 
naturally  a  physiognomist.  The  scientific  physiognomist  is  he 
who  can  arrange,  and  accurately  define,  the  exterior  traits ; 
and  the  philosophic  physiognomist  is  he  who  is  capable  oi 
developing  the  principles  of  these  exterior  traits  and  tokens, 
which  are  the  internal  causes  of  external  eflects. 

Physiognomy  is  properly  distinguished  from  pathognomy. 

Physiognomy,  opposed  to  pathognomy,  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  signs  of  the  powers  and  inclinations  of  men.  Pathognomy 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  signs  of  the  passions. 

Physiognomy,  therefore,  teaches  the  knowledge  of  character 
at  rest ;  and  pathognomy  of  character  in  motion. 

Character  at  rest  is  displayed  by  the  form  of  the  solid  and 
the  appearance  of  the  moveable  parts,  while  at  rest.  Character 
impassioned  is  manifested  by  tibe  moveable  parts,  in  motion. 

Physiognomy  may  be  compared  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
mind ;  pathognomy  to  the  interest  which  is  the  product  of  thk 
sum  total.  The  former  shows  what  man  is  in  general;  the 
latter  what  he  becomes  at  particular  moments:  or,  the  one 
what  he  might  be,  the  other  what  he  is.  The  first  is  the  root 
and  stem  of  the  second,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  Who- 
ever believes  the  latter  and  not  the  former,  believes  in  fruit 
without  a  tree,  in  com  without  land. 

All  people  read  the  countenance  pathognomonically ;  few 
indeed  read  it  physiognomonically. 

Pathognomy  has  to  combat  the  arts  of  dissimulation ;  phy- 
siognomy has  not. 

These  two  sciences  are  to  the  friend  of  truth  inseparable ; 
but  as  physiognomy  is  much  less  studied  than  pathognomy,  I 
shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  former. 
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All  counienanoes,  all  forms,  all  created  beings,  are  not  only 
different  from  each  other  in  their  classes,  races,  and  kinds,  but 
are  aba  individually  distinct. 

Each  being  differs  from  every  other  being  of  its  species. 
However  generally  known,  it  is  a  truth  the  most  important  to 
our  purpose,  and  necessary  to  repeat,  that,  ''  There  is  no  rose 
perfectly  similar  to  another  rose,  no  egg  to  an  egg,  no  eel  to 
an  eel,  no  lion  to  a  lion,  no  eagle  to  an  eagle,  no  man  to  a 
man.'" 

Confining  this  proposition  to  man  only,  it  is  the  first,  the 
most  profound,  most  secure,  and  unshaken  foundation-stone  of 
physiognomy  that,  however  intimate  the  analogy  and  dmilarity 
of  the  innumerable  forms  of  men,  no  two  men  can  be  found 
who,  brought  together,  and  accurately  compared,  will  not 
appear  to  be  very  remarkably  different. 

Nor  is  it  less  incontrovertible  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
find  two  minds,  as  two  countenances,  which  perfectly  resemble 
each  other. 

This  consideration  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  re- 
ceived as  a  truth,  not  requiring  further  demonstration,  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  native  analogy  between  the  external 
varieties  of  the  countenance  and  form,  and  the  internal  varie- 
ties of  the  mind.  Shall  it  be  denied  that  this  acknowledged 
internal  variety  among  all  men  is  not  the  cause  of  the  external 
variety  of  their  forms  and  countenances !  Shall  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  mind  does  not  influence  the  body,  or  that  the  body 
does  not  influence  the  mind ! 

Anger  renders  the  muscles  protuberant;  and  shall  not 
therefore  an  angry  mind  and  protuberant  muscles  be  con- 
sidered as  cause  and  effect ! 

After  repeated  observation  that  an  active  and  vivid  eye 
and  an  active  and  acute  wit  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
person,  shall  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  active  eye  and  the  active  mind?  Is  this  the  effect  of 
accident  ? — Of  accident ! — Ought  it   not   rather  to  be  con- 
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sidored  as  sympathy,  an  interchangeable  and  instantaneous 
effect,  when  we  perceive  that,  at  the  very  moment  the  under- 
standing is  most  acute  and  penetrating,  and  the  wit  the  most 
lively,  the  motion  and  fire  of  the  eye  undergo,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  most  visible  change ! 

Shall  the  open,  friendly,  and  unsui^ecting  eye,  and  the 
open,  friendly,  and  unsuspecting  heart,  be  united  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  and  shall  we  say  the  one  is  not  the  cause,  the 
other  the  effect  i 

Shall  nature  discover  wisdom  and  order  in  all  things ;  shall 
corresponding  causes  and  effects  be  every  where  united ;  shall 
this  be  the  most  clear  the  most  indubitable  truths ;  and  in  the 
first  the  most  noble  of  the  works  of  nature  shall  slie  act  arbi- 
ti*arily,  without  design,  without  law !  The  human  countenance, 
that  mirror  of  tlie  Divinity,  that  noblest  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator — shall  not  motive  and  action,  shall  not  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  interior  and  the  exterior,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  the  cause  and  the  effect,  be  there  apparent! 

Yet  this  is  all  denied  by  those  who  oppose  the  truth  of  the 
science  of  physiognomy. 

Truth,  according  to  them,  is  ever  at  variance  with  itself. 
Eternal  order  is  degraded  to  a  juggler,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
deceive. 

Calm  reason  revolts  at  the  supposition  that  Newton  or 
Leibnitz  ever  could  have  the  countenance  and  appearance  of 
an  idiot,  incapable  of  a  firm  step,  a  meditating  eye ;  of  com- 
prehending the  least  difficult  of  abstract  propositions,  and  of 
expresiung  himself  so  as  to  be  understood ;  that  one  of  these  in 
the  brain  of  a  Laplander  conceived  his  Theodicea;  and  that 
the  other  in  the  head  of  an  Esquimaux,  who  wants  the  power 
to  number  further  than  six,  and  affirms  all  beyond  to  be  innu- 
merable, had  dissected  the  rays  of  light,  and  weighed  worlds. 

Calm  reason  revolts  when  it  is  asserted  the  strong  man  may 
appear  perfectly  like  the  weak,  the  man  in  full  health  like 
another  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption,  or  that  the  rash 
and  irascible  may  resemble  the  cold  and  phlegmatic.  It  re- 
volts to  hear  it  affirmed  that  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain, 
love  and  hatred,  all  exhibit  themselves  under  the  same  traits, 
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tint  is  to  aay,  under  no  traits  whatever,  on  the  exterior  of 
man.  Yet  sach  are  the  assertions  of  those  who  maintain 
I^iysiognomy  is  a  chimerical  science.  They  overturn  all  that 
order  and  combination  by  which  eternal  wisdom  so  highly 
astonishes  and  delights  the  understanding.  It  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  repeated,  that  blind  chance  and  arbitrary  dis- 
order constitute  the  philosophy  of  fools ;  and  that  they  are 
the  bane  of  natural  knowledge,  philosophy  and  religion.  En- 
tirely to  banish  such  a  system  is  the  duty  of  the  true  inquirer, 
the  sage  and  the  divine. 

All  men  (this  is  indisputable),  absolutely  all  men,  estimate 
aU  things,  whatever,  by  their  physiognomy,  their  exterior  tem- 
porary superficies.  By  viewing  these  on  every  occasion,  they 
draw  their  conclusions  concerning  their  internal  properties. 

What  merchant,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the  person  of 
whom  he  purchases,  does  not  estimate  his  wares  by  the  phy- 
siognomy or  appearance  of  those  wares !  If  he  purchase  of  a 
fislant  correspondent,  what  other  means  does  he  use  in  judg- 
ing whether  they  are  or  are  not  equal  to  his  expectation !  Is 
not  his  judgment  determined  by  the  colour,  the  fineness,  the 
superficies,  the  exterior,  the  physiognomy !  Does  he  not  judge 
QKmey  by  its  physiognomy !  Why  does  he  take  one  guinea 
and  reject  another !  Why  weigh  a  third  in  his  hand  i  Does 
he  not  determine  according  to  its  coloiur,  or  impression ;  its 
outside,  its  physiognomy !  If  a  stranger  enter  his  shop,  as  a 
buyer,  or  seller,  will  he  not  observe  him !  Will  he  not  draw 
conclusions  from  his  countenance  ?  Will  he  not,  almost  before 
he  is  out  of  hearing,  pronounce  some  opinion  upon  him,  and 
say,  ^^  This  man  has  an  honest  look — This  man  has  a  pleasing, 
or  forbidding,  countenance  ?"^ — What  is  it  to  the  purpose 
whether  his  judgment  be  right  or  wrong  ?  He  judges.  Though 
not  wholly,  he  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  exterior  form,  and 
thence  draws  inferences  concerning  the  mind. 

How  does  the  farmer,  walking  through  his  grounds,  regulate 
his  future  expectations,  by  the  colour,  the  size,  the  growth, 
the  exterior,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  physiognomy  of  the  bloom, 
the  stalk,  or  the  ear,  of  his  com  ;  the  stem,  and  shoots  of  his 
vine-tree  ? — "  This  oar  of  com  is  blighted — That  wood  is  fiill 
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of  sap ;  this  will  grow,  that  not,"  affirms  he,  at  ihe  first,  or 
second  ^ance — '*  Though  these  vme-shoots  look  well,  they 
will  bear  but  few  grapes.**  And  wherefore !  He  remarks,  in 
their  appearance,  as  the  physiognomist  in  the  countenances  of 
shallow  men,  the  want  of  native  energy.  Does  not  he  judge 
by  the  exterior? 

Does  not  the  physician  pay  more  attention  to  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  sick  than  to  all  the  accounts  that  are  brought  him 
concerning  his  patient !  Zimmermann,  among  the  living,  may 
be  brought  as  a  proof  of  the  great  perfection  at  which  this  kind 
of  judgment  is  arrived ;  and  among  the  dead  Kempf,  whose  son 
has  written  a  treatise  on  Temperament. 

The  painter — ^yet  of  him  I  will  say  nothing:  his  art  too 
evidently  reproves  the  childish  and  arrogant  prejudices  of  those 
who  pretend  to  disbelieve  physiognomy. 

The  traveller,  the  philanthropist,  the  misanthrope,  the  lover 
(and  who  not !)  all  act  according  to  their  feelings  and  decisions, 
true  or  false,  confused  or  clear,  concerning  physiognomy. 
These  feelings,  these  decbions.  excite  compassion,  disgust,  joy, 
love,  hatred,  suspicion,  confidence,  reserve,  or  benevolence. 

Do  we  not  daily  judge  of  the  sky  by  its  physiognomy!  No 
food,  not  a  glass  of  wine,  or  beer,  not  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  tea, 
comes  to  table,  which  is  not  judged  by  its  physiognomy,  its  ex- 
terior ;  and  of  which  we  do  not  thence  deduce  some  conclusion 
respecting  its  interior,  good,  or  bad,  properties. 

Is  not  all  nature  physiognomy ;  superficies,  and  contents ; 
body,  and  spirit ;  exterior  effect,  and  internal  power ;  invisible 
beginning,  and  visible  ending! 

What  knowledge  is  there,  of  which  man  is  capable,  that  is 
not  fouuded  on  the  exterior ;  the  relation  that  exists  between 
visible  and  invisible,  the  perceptible  and  the  imperceptible. 

Physiognomy,  whether  understood  in  its  most  extensive  or 
confined  signification,  is  the  origin  of  all  human  decisions,  efforts, 
actions,  expectations,  fears,  and  hopes :  o{  all  pleasing  and  un- 
pleasing  sensations,  which  are  occasioned  by  external  objects. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  all  conditions  and  ages, 
throughout  all  nations,  from  Adam  to  the  last  existing  man, 
from  the  worm  we  tread  on  to  the  most  sublime  of  philoso- 
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I^ers,  (and  why  not  to  the  angel,  why  not  tu  the  Mediator 
Christ !)  physiognomy  is  the  origin  of  all  we  do  and  suiS^r. 

Elach  insect  is  acquainted  with  its  friend  and  its  foe ;  each 
chfld  loves  and  feais  although  it  knows  not  why.  Physiognomy 
is  the  cause ;  nor  is  there  a  man  to  be  found  on  earth  who  is  not 
daily  influenced  by  physiognomy ;  not  a  man  who  cannot  figure 
to  himself  a  countenance  which  shall  to  him  appear  exceed- 
ingly lovely,  or  exceedingly  hateful;  not  a  man  who  does  not 
more  or  less,  the  first  time  he  is  in  company  with  a  stranger,  ob- 
serve, estimate,  compare,  and  judge  him,  according  to  appear- 
ances, although  he  might  never  have  heard  of  the  word  or  tiling 
called  physiognomy ;  not  a  man  who  does  not  judge  of  all  things 
that  pass  through  his  hands,  by  their  physiognomy ;  that  is,  of 
their  internal  worth  by  their  external  appearance. 

The  art  of  dissimulation  itself,  which  is  adduced  as  so  insu- 
perable an  objection  to  the  truth  of  physiognomy,  is  foimded 
upon  physiognomy.  Why  does  the  hypocrite  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  honest  man,  but  because  that  he  is  convinced, 
though  not  perhaps  from  any  systematic  reflection,  that  all 
eyes  are  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  honesty. 

What  judge,  wise  or  unwise,  whether  he  confess  or  deny  the 
fact,  does  not  sometimes  in  this  sense  decide  from  appear- 
ances ?  Who  can,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
exterior  of  persons  brought  before  him  to  be  judged  ?*  What 
king  would  choose  a  minister  without  examining  his  exterior, 
secretly,  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ?  An  officer  will  not 
enlist  a  soldier  without  thus  examining  his  appearance,  his 
height  out  of  the  question.  What  master  or  mistress  of  a 
family  will  choose  a  servant  without  considering  the  exterior  ; 
no  matter  that  their  judgment  may  or  may  not  be  just,  or  that 
it  may  be  exercised  unconsciously  ? 

I  am  wearied  of  citing  instances  so  numerous,  and  so  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes,  to  prove  that  men,  tacitly  and  unani- 
mously, confess  the  influence  which  physiognomy  has  over 

*  Franciscus  Valesius  says Sed  legibus  etiam  civilibus,  in  quibus 

iniquum  sit  censere  esse  aliquid  futile  aut  varium,  cautum  est ;  ut  si  duo 
homines  inciderent  in  criminis  suspicionem,  is  primum  torqueatur  qui  it 
•spectu  deformior. 

c 
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th^ir  sensations  and  actions.  I  feel  disgust  at  being  obliged  i^ 
write  thus,  in  order  to  convince  the  learned  of  truths  with 
which  every  child  is,  or  may  be,  acquainted. 

He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see  :  but  should  the  light, 
by  being  brought  too  close  to  his  eyes,  produce  phrenzy,  he 
may  bum  himself  by  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  torch  of 
truth.  I  use  such  expressions  unwillingly,  but  I  dare  do  my 
duty,  and  my  duty  is  boldly  to  declare  that  I  believe  myself 
certain  of  what  I  now  and  hereafter  shall  affirm ;  and  that  I 
think  myself  capable  of  convincing  all  real  lovers  of  truth,  by 
principles  which  are  in  themselves  incontrovertible.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  confute  the  pretensions  of  certain  literary  despots, 
and  to  compel  them  to  be  more  cautious  in  their  decisions.  It  is 
therefore  proved,  not  because  I  say  it,  but  because  it  is  an  eternal 
and  manifest  truth,  and  would  have  been  equally  truth,  had  it 
never  been  said,  that,  whether  they  are  or  arc  not  sensible  of  it, 
all  men  are  daily  influenced  by  physiognomy;  that,  as  Sultzer  has 
affirmed,  every  man,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  understands 
something  of  physiognomy;  nay,  that  there  is  not  a  living  being 
which  does  not,  at  least  after  its  manner,  draw  some  inferences 
from  the  external  to  the  internal;  which  does  not  judge  concern- 
ing that  which  is  not,  by  that  which  is,  apparent  to  the  senses. 

This  universal  though  cacit  confession,  that  the  exterior, 
the  visible,  the  superficies  of  objects,  indicate  their  nature, 
their  properties,  and  that  every  outward  sign  is  the  symbol  of 
some  inherent  quality,  I  hold  to  be  equally  certain  and  impor- 
tant to  the  science  of  physiognomy. 

I  must  once  more  repeat,  when  each  apple,'  each  apricot, 
has  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  itself,  shall  man,  the  lord  of 
earth,  have  none !  The  most  simple  and  inanimate  object  has 
its  characteristic  exterior,  by  which  it  is  not  only  distinguished 
as  a  species,  but  individually  ;  and  shall  the  first,  noblest,  best 
harmonized,  and  most  beauteous  of  beings  be  denied  all  cha- 
racteristic ? 

But,  whatever  may  be  objected  against  the  truth  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  science  of  physiognomy,  by  the  mbst  illiterate,  or 
the  most  learned ;  how  much  soever  he  who  openly  professes 
faith  in  this  science  may  be  subject  to  ridicule,  to  philosophic 
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pity  and  contempt ;  it  still  cannot  be  contested  that  there  is 
no  object,  thus  considered,  more  important,  more  worthy  of 
observation,  more  interesting  than  man,  nor  any  occupation 
superior  to  that  of  disclosing  the  beauties  and  perfections  of 
human  nature. 

Such  were  my  opinions  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Will  it  in 
the  next  century  he  believed  that  it  is  still,  at  this  time, 
necessary  to  repeat  these  things;  or  that  numerous  obscure 
witlings  continue  to  treat  with  ridicule  and  contempt  the 
general  feelings  of  mankind,  and  observations  which  not  only 
may  be,  but  are  demonstrated ;  and  that  they  act  thus  without 
having  refuted  any  one  of  the  principles  at  which  they  laugh ; 
yet  that  they  arc  notwithstanding  continually  repeating  the 
words,  phOofiophy  and  enlightened  age  ? 

Jamtary  lOtk,  1783. 


REASONS  WHY  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY  IS  SO 
OFTEN  RIDICULED  AND  TREATED  WITH  CONTEMPT. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  to  prove  that  physiognomy  is  a 
real  science  founded  in  nature ;  before  I  speak  of  its  advan- 
tages, I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  certain  reasons  why  there 
are  so  many  prejudices  entertained  against  physiognomy, 
especially  moral  and  intellectual ;  why  it  is  so  zealously 
opposed,  and  so  loudly  ridiculed. 

Proofs  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  practice  arc  unneces- 
sary. Of  a  hundred  who  pass  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
more  than  ninety  will  always  openly  oppose  and  treat  it  with 
contempt,  although  they  f^ocrctly  confide  in  it,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree.  Some,  indeed,  are  truly  sincere.  All  the 
causes  of  such  conduct  are  not  to  be  discovered :  or,  if  they 
were,  who  would  have  the  temerity  to  di*ag  them  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  expose  them  to  the 
blaze  of  day  ? 

It  is,  however,  equally  possible  and  important  to  discover 
some  of  the  most  undeniable  causes  why  so  much  ridicule  and 
zealous  enmity  are  entertained  against  this  science ;  and  why 
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they  are  so  general,  violent,  and  irreconcilable.  The  reality 
of  the  following  reasons,  if  I  mistake  not,  cannot  be  entirely 
disproved. 

1.  Most  pitiable  absurdities  have  been  written  against  phy- 
siognomy. This  sublime  science  has  been  debased  with  the 
most  puerile  of  follies.  It  has  been  confounded  with  divina- 
tion by  the  countenance,  and  the  quackery  of  chiromancy. 
Nothing  more  trivial  can  be  imagined,  more  insulting  to  com- 
mon sense,  than  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present.  On  the  contrary,  who 
can  produce  any  rational  treatise  in  its  support !  What  man 
of  talents,  taste,  or  genius,  has  employed,  in  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  that  impartiality,  those  powers  of  mind,  that 
attachment  to  truth,  which  it  appears  to  merit,  whether  the 
science  be  true  or  false,  since  numerous  authors  of  every  nation 
have  written  for  or  against  physiognomy  ?  How  feeble,  how 
timid,  have  been  the  efforts  of  those  men  of  eminence  who 
have  been  its  defenders  ! 

Who  has  sufficient  boldness,  fortitude,  and  disregard  of  con- 
sequences, to  hold  that  thing  sacred  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  profanation  of  ridicule,  during  centuries  ?  Is  it  not  the 
general  progress  of  human  opinions  first  to  be  too  much  idoU 
ized,  and  next  to  be  treated  with  unlimited  scorn  ?  Are  not 
the  reasons  of  such  praise  and  blame  alike  unsatisfactory  and 
ill  founded  ?  By  the  absurd  manner  in  which  this  science  has 
been  treated,  the  science  has  itself  become  absurd.  What 
truth,  which  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  theology,  has  not 
been  subject  to  similar  treatment  ?  Is  there  any  cause,  how- 
ever strong,  which  may  not,  by  silly  reasons,  and  silly  advo- 
cates, at  least  for  a  time,  be  rendered  weak?  How  many 
thousands  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  gospel,  because  that  the 
truths  it  contains  have  been  defended  upon  the  most  ridiculous 
principles,  by  which  truth  has  been  painted  in  the  falsest  of 
colours ! 

2.  Others  are  zealous  opponents  of  physiognomy  who  yet 
possess  the  most  benevolent  of  hearts.     They  suppose,  and  not 
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without  reason,  that  with  the  majority  of  mankind  it  would 
become  a  subject  of  detriment  and  abuse.  They  foresee  the 
many  absurd  and  injurious  judgments  which  would  be  passed 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious.  Slander,  wanting  facts, 
would  imagine  them,  and  appeal  for  proof  to  the  countenance. 
Those  benevolent  opponents,  for  whose  sake  the  science  of  phy- 
«ognomy  is  worthy  to  be  found  true,  since  it  would  develope 
the  hidden  beauties  of  their  minds,  esteem  opposition  a  duty ; 
because  so  many  persons,  whom  they  believe  to  be  much  better 
than  their  countenances  seem  to  indicate,  would  be  injured, 
might  any  dependence  be  placed  on  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

3.  Is  not  weakness  of  understanding^  alsoj  frequently  the 
cause  of  opposition?  How  few  have  made,  how  few  are  capable 
of  making,  observation!  Even  of  those  capable  of  observing, 
how  few  are  there  who  will  sufficiently  depend  on  what  they 
have  observed,  or  will  sufficiently  connect  their  remarks! 
Among  a  hundred  persons,  can  two  be  found  who  will  stem  the 
stream  of  prejudice  ?  How  few  have  the  fortitude,  or  ambi- 
tion, to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  road  so  little  known ! 
All-enslaving,  all-fascinating  Indolence,  how  dost  thou  debilitate 
the  mind  of  man ;  how  powerfully  dost  thou  excite  enmity 
irreconcilable  against  the  most  beneficial,  the  most  beauteous, 
of  human  sciences ! 

4.  Some  may  oppose  from  modesty  and  humility.  Compli- 
ments have  been  paid  them,  concerning  the  meaning  or 
expression  of  their  countenances,  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
Ixjlieve,  from  their  o^n  secret  and  modest  experience.  They 
imagine  themselves  inferior  to  what  they  have  been  supposed, 
by  the  estimates  of  physiognomy ;  they  therefore  conclude 
physiognomy  to  be  a  deceitful,  and  ill-founded  science. 

5.  The  majority^  however^  (it  is  a  mournful,  but  a  true  re- 
mark,) the  majority  are  enemies  of  because  they  dread  the  light 
of^  physiognomy,  1  publicly  declare,  as  is  apparent  froui  wliat 
lia.s  Iji  en  siiid,  that  all  the  opponents  of  physiognomy  are  not 
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bad  men.  I  have  heard  it  opposed  by  the  most  worthy  men, 
and  men  of  the  greatest  understanding.  I  must  nevertheless, 
declare,  that  wicked  men  are  in  general  its  most  determined 
foes ;  and,  should  the  worthless  man  be  found  taking  a  con- 
trary side  of  the  question,  he  probably  has  his  private  reasons, 
which  are  easily  to  be  conceived.  And  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  opposition  ?  It  is  their  secret  belief  in  its  truth ;  it  is  the 
conviction  that  they  do  not  possess  that  exterior,  which,  were 
they  good,  were  their  consciences  calm  and  undisturbed,  they 
would  possess. 

To  reject  this  science,  as  chimerical,  and  render  it  ridiculoas, 
is  their  greatest,  their  most  immediate  interest. 

The  more  any  witness  lays  to  our  charge,  the  heavier  and 
more  irrefutable  his  testimony  is,  the  more  insupportable  will 
it  be  to  us,  the  more  shall  we  exert  every  faculty  of  the  soul 
to  prove  him  absurd,  or  render  him  ridiculous. 

I  cannot  help  considering  this  violent  opposition  of  the 
vicious  to  physiognomy  as  the  most  certain  proof  of  a  secret 
belief  in  the  science.  They  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
in  others,  and  tremble  lest  others  should  read  its  truth  in 
themselves.  What  renders  this  still  more  probable  is,  that,  I 
certainly  know  the  very  persons  who  most  endeavour  publicly 
to  turn  it  to  ridicule,  are  most  eager  to  listen  to  the  decisions 
of  physiognomy.  I  dare  safely  appeal  to  any  one,  who  is  or 
affects  to  be  prejudiced  against  physiognomy,  whether  it  would 
not  give  him  a  secret  pleasure  that  some  one,  to  whom  he  is 
not  personally  kno\Mi,  but  who  should  happen  to  see  his  por- 
trait, should  pass  judgment  upon  it.  I  may  further  appeal  to 
any  one  who  considers  this  science  as  illusory,  whether  that 
belief  will  deter  him  from  reading  these  fragments.  Though 
no  prophet,  I  can  foretell  tho^t  you  who  are  most  inimical  to 
physiognomy,  will  read,  will  study,  will  frequently  assent  to 
my  remarks.  I  know  that  you  will  often  be  pleased  to  find 
observations  in  this  work,  which  will  accord  with,  and  confirm 
those  you  youi^selves  have  secretly  made.  Yet  will  you  become 
my  open  antagonists.  In  your  closets  you  will  smile  friendly 
applause ;  and,  in  public,  ridicule  that  which  feeling  told  you 
\>as  truth.     You  will  increase  your  own  stock  of  observation, 
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will  become  more  confirmed  in  its  certainty,  yet  will  continue 
your  endeavours  to  render  observation  ridiculous;  for  it  is 
the  fashionable  philosophy  of  the  present  age,  "  outwardly  to 
treat  that  with  contempt,  which  we  inwardly  are  obliged  to 
believe.**' 


TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Testimonies  and  authorities,  in  questions  that  relate  to  the 
understanding,  are  often  paid  more  deference  to  than  prin- 
ciples. Therefore^  to  support  the  feeble  among  my  readers, 
and  to  furnish  the  strong  with  such  arguments  as  are  most 
convenient  in  their  disputes  with  the  feeble,  I  shall  produce 
witnesses,  of  more  or  less  importance,  among  the  learned  and 
the  wise,  in  the  company  of  whom  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  be  despised.  They  will  be  few,  and  not  conclusive ;  but, 
however,  may  to  many  appear  of  consequence,  and  be  unex- 
|>ectcd. 

SOLOMON. 

1.  A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,  walketh  with  a  froward 
mouth.  He  winketh  with  his  eyes,  he  speaketh  with  liis  feet, 
he  teacheth  with  his  fingers. — He  shutteth  his  eyes  to  devise 
froward  things;  moving  his  lips  he  bringeth  evil  to  pass. — 
Ptov.  vi.  12,  13;  xvi.  30. 

The  countenance  of  the  wise  sheweth  wisdom,  but  the  eyes 
of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. — Prov.  xvii.  24. 

Where  there  is  a  high  look  there  is  a  proud  heart. — Prov, 
xxi.  4. 

Though  the  wicked  man  constrain  his  countenance,  the  wise 
can  distinctly  discern  his  puq)ose. — Prov,  xxi.  29. 

There  is  a  generation,  O  how  lofty  are  their  eyes,  and  their 
eyelids  are  Ufted  up  ! — Prov.  xxx.  13.* 

JESUfl,  SON  OF  SIRACH. 

2.  The  heart  of  man  changcth  his  countcnanco,  whether  it 
\fo  for  good  or  evil;  and  a  merry  heart  niakcth  a  choeriiil  coun- 

•   Mr  Lavater  rcuds  dift'erently  from  the  English  Hihlc.     T. 
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tenancc.     A  cheerful  countenance  is  a  token  of  a  heart  that  is 
in  prosperity. — Ecclesiasticus  xiii.  25,  26. 

A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look,  and  one  that  hath  undeiv 
standing  by  his  countenance,  when  thou  meetest  him. — A  inan''s 
attire  and  excessive  laughter  and  gait  shew  what  he  is. — Ec- 
clesiasticus xix.  29,  30. 

SULTZER. 

3.  "  Though  unacknowledged,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that,  of 
all  objects  that  charm  and  delight  the  eye,  man  is  the  most 
interesting.  He  is  the  highest,  the  most  iQconceivable,  of  the 
miracles  of  nature.  He  is  a  lump  of  clay,  by  her  endowed 
with  life,  activity,  sensation,  thought,  and  a  moral  character. 
That  we  are  not  struck  motionless  at  the  sight  of  man,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  knowing  that  the  continual  habit  of 
beholding  things  the  most  wonderful  soon  deprives  us  of  amaze- 
ment. Hence  it  happens  that  the  human  form  and  counte- 
nance do  not  attract  the  observation  of  vulgar  and  inattentive 
minds.  Whoever  has,  in  the  least,  risen  superior  to  the  in- 
fluence of  habit,  and  is  capable  of  paying  attention  to  objects 
that  are  perpetually  recurring ;  to  him  will  each  countenance 
become  remarkable.  However  delusive  the  science  of  physi- 
ognomy, or  of  discovering  the  character  of  man  from  his  form 
and  features,  may  appear  to  most  persons ;  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  every  observing  and  feeling  man  possesses 
something  of  this  science ;  and  reads,  in  part,  in  the  faces  and 
members  of  men,  their  present  thoughts  and  passions.  We 
often  affirm,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  a  man  is  sad, 
merry,  thoughtful,  uneasy,  or  fearful,  merely  from  the  testi- 
mony of  his  countenance,  and  should  be  exceedingly  surprised 
to  hear  ourselves  contradicted.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  we 
read,  in  the  form  of  man,  and  particularly  in  the  countenance, 
something  of  what  passes  in  the  mind.  By  viewing  the  body, 
we  view  the  soul.  From  these  principles,  we  may  deduce  tliat 
the  body  is  the  image  of  the  soul,  or  that  the  soul  itself  is 
rendered  visible." — Algomeine  ITieorie  der  schonen  Kunste  II . 
Theil  Art.  Portrnii 
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WOLF. 


4.  We  know  that  nothing  passes  in  the  soul  which  does  not 
produce  some  change  in  the  body ;  and  particularly  that  no 
desire,  no  act  of  willing,  is  exerted  by  the  soul,  without  some 
corresponding  motion,  at  the  same  time,  taking  place  in  the 
body.  All  changes  of  the  soul  originate  in  the  soul's  essence, 
and  all  changes  in  the  body  in  the  body's  essence  :  the  body's 
essence  consists  in  the  conformation  of  its  members ;  there- 
fore, the  conformation  of  the  body,  according  to  its  form,  and 
the  form  of  its  constituent  members,  must  correspond  with 
the  essence  of  the  soul.  In  like  manner  must  the  varieties  of 
the  mind  be  displayed  in  the  varieties  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  body  must  contain  something  in  itself,  and  in  its  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  its  parts,  by  which  an  opinion  may  be 
deduced  concerning  the  native  quaUties  of  the  mind.  I  repeat 
native  qualities,  for  the  question  here  does  not  concern  those 
qualities  derived  from  education,  or  by  instructive  conversa- 
tion. Thus  considered,  the  art  of  judging  man,  by  the  form 
of  his  members,  and  of  his  whole  body,  and  which  usually  is 
called  physiognomy,  is  well  founded.  I  shall  not  here  examine 
whether  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  connexion 
there  is  between  soul  and  body,  have  or  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I  here  understand,  by  the  form  of  its  members,  all 
that  can  be  distinctly  seen ;  such  as  the  whole  figure,  the  pro- 
I>ortion  of  the  parts,  and  their  positions. 

"  IJut,  as  man,  by  education,  society,  instruction,  and 
habit,  may  alter  his  natural  inclinations,  which  I  take  for 
L^ranted  is  a  fact  proved  by  daily  experience,  we  can  only  judge 
what  his  natural  inclinations  were  by  the  formation  of  his 
Ixidy ;  and  not  what  he  may  become,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
reason  or  long  habit,  he  may  have  resisted  his  natural  inclina- 
tion ;  as  it  is  certain  that  no  change  can  happen  in  the  soul, 
without  some  corresponding  act  of  the  body.  Yet,  as  we  find 
natural  inclination  will  continually  be  at  warfare  with  reason 
and  habit,  and  that,  when  natural  inclination  is  good,  will  even 
contend  with  evil  habit;  hence,  we  may  infer  that  these 
chani^os  which  have  haj)i»oiuMl  in  tlu^lKuly  cannot  have  entirely 
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destroyed  the  original  conformation  of  the  members.  The 
subject  is  delicate,  and  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  believe  phy- 
siognomy required  much  more  knowledge  and  penetration  than 
men  possessed,  at  the  time  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  reduced 

to  a  science.*"^ 

'^  As  the  lines  of  the  countenance,  especially,  constitute  its 
expression ;  which  expression  is  always  true  when  the  mind 
is  free  from  constraint ;  these  lines,  therefore,  must  discover 
what  the  natural  inclinations  are,  when  seen  in  their  true  and 
native  position." — Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von  der  Menscken 
thun  und  lassen.     §  213,  14^  16,  19. 

GELLERT. 

5.  '^  Much  indeed  depends  upon  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tenance, with  respect  to  propriety.  What  pleases  or  offends 
most  in  such  aspect  is  the  character  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  eye  and  count'Cnance.  The  calm, 
mild,  peaceable,  noble,  humane,  sublime,  mind ;  the  mind  of 
benevolence,  sincerity,  and  conscious  rectitude,  which  has  sub- 
dued its  desires  and  passions,  will  insinuate  itself  into  the 
features  and  windings  of  the  body.  Such  a  mind  pleases,  cap- 
tivates, enchants,  produces  decorum,  the  upright,  noble,  and 
majestic  form,  the  gentle  and  beneficent  traits  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  open  and  candid  eye,  the  serious  yet  benevolent 
brow,  the  hospitable  yet  humble  visage;  and  the  best  com- 
plexion the  face  can  receive  is  that  which  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding communicate.  It  is  objected  that  appearances 
deceive.  True ;  appearances  may  be  assumed,  but,  when 
assumed,  they  are  seldom  unaccompanied  by  restraint ;  and 
truth  is  as  easily  discovered  in  the  face  as  in  the  real  or  appa- 
rently beautiful  thought.  Paint  never  can  equal  the  native 
hue,  however  artfully  applied ;  nor  do  I  hold  the  argument, 
that  a  fair  face  may  conceal  a  vicious  heart,  to  be  of  any  weight. 
I  am  much  more  inclined  to  suppose  such  persons  have  a  very 
strong  propensity  towards  the  qualities  which  are  expressed  in 
their  countenances.  It  often  indeed  happens  that  the  gloomy 
face  may  hide  a  cheerful  heart,  and  the  forbidding  brow  a 
humane  mind.     This  may  cither  be  the  effect  of  bad  habits. 
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evil  company,  some  defect  of  nature ;  or  it  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  continued  ill  practice,  in  early  life,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  afterwards  overcome. 

*^  We  are  taught,  by  constant  experience,  that  vicious  in- 
clinations are  transmitted  from  the  heart  to  the  face ;  at  least, 
this  is  true  of  certain  vices.  And  what  is  the  fairest  coun- 
tenance disfigured  by  the  hateful  vices  of  lust,  anger,  falsehood, 
envy,  avarice,  pride,  and  discontent  I  What  can  external  marks  * 
of  decorum  effect  when  an  ignoble  and  insignificant  mind  is 
depicted  on  the  countenance?  The  most  certain  means  of 
rendering  the  face  beautiful  is  to  beautify  the  mind,  and  to 
purify  it  from  vice.  He  who  would  make  his  countenance  in- 
telligent, must  so  first  make  his  mind.  He  who  would  impart 
to  the  face  its  most  fascinating  charms,  must  store  the  mind 
with  religion  and  virtue,  which  will  difiuse  over  it  every  ex- 
pression of  sublime  content.  The  great  Young  somewhere 
says,  '  there  is  not  a  more  divine  spectacle  than  a  beauteous 
virgin,  kneeling  at  her  devotions,  in  whose  countenance  the 
humility  and  innocence  of  virtue  beam/ 

'^  And  would  not,  in  reality,  this  pleasing,  this  amiable  ex- 
pression of  the  heart,  which  we  so  much  admire,  accompany  us 
in  all  our  actions,  were  we  as  good,  as  beneficent,  as  we  give 
ourselves  so  much  trouble  to  appear,  and  which  we  might  be 
with  so  little  ?  Suppose  two  ministers,  the  natural  gifts  aud 
external  advantages  of  whom  are  equal ;  the  one  the  sincere 
Christian,  the  other  the  perfect  man  of  the  world ;  which  will 
have  the  advantage  of  exterior  appearances,  he  whose  heart 
overflows  with  the  noblest  philanthropy,  or  he  who  is  prompted 
by  self-love  to  render  himself  pleasing  ? 

"  The  voice,  often,  is  an  evident  indication  of  character,  the 
good  or  bad  properties  of  wliich  it  will  .acquire :  there  are  certain 
tones  of  voice  which  betray  a  want  of  understanding,  and  which, 
when  we  have  learned  to  think,  will  no  more  be  heard.  The  good 
inclinations  and  sensations  of  the  heart  will  always  modulate  and 
inspire  the  voice.*" — Moralische  Vorlesujigen^  §  303,  307. 

6.  Of  all  the  writers  1  am  acquainted  with,  who  have  nien- 
lioncMl  physiognomy,  none  seem  to  me  so  profound,  so  exact. 
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80  clear,  so  great,  I  had  almost  said,  so  sacred,  as  Herder. 
The  passages  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  his  Plastick*  (a 
work  which  may  cliallenge  all  nations  to  produce  its  equal) 
are  not  only  testimonies  in  favour  of  physiognomy,  but  almost 
render  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said  trivial.  They  nearly 
contain  the  system  of  physiognomy  in  nuce  (in  a  nutshell), 
the  essence  and  sum  of  physiognomy. 

''  Where  is  the  hand  that  shall  grasp  that  which  resides 
beneath  the  skull  of  man !  Who  shall  approach  the  surface 
of  that  now  tranquil,  now  tempestuous  abyss !  Like  as  the 
Deity  has  ever  been  adored  in  sacred  groves,  so  is  the  Leba- 
non, the  Olympus  of  man,  that  seat  of  the  secret  power  of  the 
Divinity,  overshadowed !  We  shudder  at  contemplating  the 
powers  contained  in  so  small  a  circumference,  by  which  a 
world  may  be  enlightened,  or  a  world  destroyed. 

"  Through  those  two  inlets  of  soul,  the  eye  and  ear,  how 
wonderful  are  the  worlds  of  light  and  sound,  the  words  and 
images  that  find  entrance  ! 

"  How  significant  are  the  descending  locks  that  shade  this 
mountain,  this  seat  of  the  gods  !  their  luxuriance,  their  parti- 
tion, their  intermingling  If 

"  The  head  is  elevated  upon  the  neck.  Olympus  resting 
upon  an  eminence  in  which  are  united  freedom  and  strength, 
compression  and  elasticity,  descriptive  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  neck  it  is  that  expresses,  not  what  man  was  ori- 
ginally, but  what  he  is  by  habit  or  accident  become ;  whether 
erect  in  defence  of  freedom,  stretched  forth  and  curbed  in  token 
of  patient  suffering,  rising  a  Herculean  pillar  of  fortitude,  or 
sinking  between  the  shoulders,  the  image  of  degradation ;  still 
it  is  incontcstably  expressive  of  chai'acter,  action,  and  truth. 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  the  countenance,  in  which  shine  forth 
mind,  and  divinity. 

•  Plastick.     Einige  Wahmekmungen  ilber  Form  und  GestaU  aus  Pygma- 

lions  bildendem  Traume. T<  koXXos  ;  tpurritAU  rv^Aov. — Riga  bey  Hartk- 

noch,  1778. 

1 1  sbiill.  ]irol)al)ly,  hereafter,  make  furlljor  use  of  this  passage. 
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"  On  the  front  appear  light  and  gloom,  joy  and  anxiety, 
stupidity,  ignorance,  and  vice.  On  this  brazen  table  are  deeply 
engraved  every  combination  of  sense  and  soul.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  spectator  to  whom  the  forehead  can  appear  unin- 
teresting. Here  all  the  Graces  revel,  or  all  the  Cyclops 
thunder !  Nature  has  left  it  bare,  that,'  by  it,  the  Countenance 
may  be  enlightened  or  darkened. 

"  At  its  lowest  extremities,  thought  appears  to  be  changed 
into  act.  The  mind  here  collects  the  powers  of  resistance. 
Here  reside  the  cornua  addita  pauperi.  Here  headlong  obsti- 
nacy and  wise  perseverance  take  up  their  fixed  abode. 

*'  Beneath  the  forehead  are  its  beauteous  confines  the  eye- 
brows ;  a  rainbow  of  promise,  when  benignant ;  and  the  bent 
bow  of  discord,  when  enraged ;  alike  descriptive,  in  each  case, 
of  interior  feeling. 

^^  I  know  not  any  thing  which  can  give  more  pleasure,  to  an 
accurate  observer,  than  a  distinct  and  perfectly  arched  eye- 
brow 

"  The  nose  imparts  solidity  and  unity  to  the  whole  coun- 
tenance. It  is  the  mountain  that  shelters  the  fair  vales 
beneath.  How  descriptive  of  mind  and  character  are  its 
various  parts ;  the  insertion,  the  ridge,  the  cartilage,  the 
nostrils,  through  which  life  is  inhaled. 

"  The  eyes,  considered  only  as  tangible  objects,  are  by  their 
form,  the  windows  of  the  soul,  the  fountains  of  light  and  life. 
Mere  feeling  would  discover  that  their  size  and  globular  shape 
are  not  unmeaning.  The  eye-bone,  whether  gradually  sunken, 
or  boldly  prominent,  equally  is  worthy  of  attention ;  as  like- 
\**ise  are  the  temples,  whether  hollow  or  smooth.  Tliat  region 
of  the  face  which  includes  the  eyebrows,  eye,  and  nose,  also 
includes  the  chief  signs  of  soul ;  that  is,  of  will,  or  mind,  in 
action. 

"  The  occult,  the  noble,  the  sublime,  sense  of  hearing,  has 
nature  placed  sideways,  and  half  concealed.  Man  ought  not 
to  listen  entirely  from  motives  of  complaisance  to  others,  but 
of  information  to  himself ;  and.  however  perfect  this  organ  of 
sensation  may  be,  it  is  devoid  of  ornament ;  or,  delicacy, 
depth,  and  expansion,  such  are  its  ornaments. 
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**  I  now  come  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  face,  on  i^hicli 
nature  bestowed  a  mask  for  the  male ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not 
without  reason.  Here  are  displayed  those  marks  of  sensuality, 
which  ought  to  be  hidden.  All  know  how  much  the  upper  lip 
betokens  the  sensations  of  taste,  desire,  appetite,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  love ;  how  much  it  is  curved  by  pride  and  anger, 
drawn  thin  by  cunning,  smoothed  by  benevolence,  made  flaccid 
by  effeminacy ;  how  love  and  desire,  sighs  and  kisses,  cling  to 
it,  by  indescribable  traits.  The  under  lip  is  little  more  than 
its  supporter,  the  rosy  cushion  on  which  the  crown  of  majesty 
reposes.  If  the  parts  of  any  two  bodies  can  be  pronounced  to 
be  exactly  adapted  to  each  other,  such  are  the  lips  of  man, 
when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

**  It  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  observe  the  arrangement  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  circular  conformation  of  the  cheeks.  The 
chaste  and  delicate  mouth  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  recom- 
mendations to  be  met  with  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 
Words  are  the  pictures  of  the  mind.  We  judge  of  the  host,  by 
the  portal.  He  holds  the  flaggon  of  truth,  of  love  and  endear- 
ing friendship. 

"  The  chin  is  formed  by  the  under  lip,  and  the  termination 
of  the  jaw-bones.  If  I  may  speak  figuratively,  it  is  the  picture 
of  sensuality  in  man,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  flexible, 
smooth,  or  carbuncled :  it  discovers  what  his  rank  is  among  his 
fellows.  The  chin  forms  the  oval  of  the  countenance ;  and 
when,  as  in  the  antique  statues  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  neither 
pointed  nor  indented,  but  smooth,  and  gradually  diminishes,  it 
is  then  the  key-stone  of  the  superstructure.  A  deformity  in 
the  chin  is  indeed  much  to  be  dreaded.**' 

My  quotation  from  this  work  is  shorter  than  I  intended,  but 
further  extracts  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  and  nothing  but  what 
was  anticipated.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  in 
these  authors,  and  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  repeat  some 
of  them ;  to  confirm,  to  consider  them  more  attentively,  and, 
I  hope,  sometimes,  to  correct  them,  when  erroneous.  In  the 
mean  time,  these  testimonies  contain  sufficient  information  and 
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proof,  though  the  researches  they  include  are  not  in  my  opi- 
nion so  profound  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  supersede,  in  part, 
that  disrepute  into  which  physiognomy  has  so  generally  fallen, 
and  to  put  that  pitiable  prejudice  to  the  blush  which  would 
rank  it  with  the  predictions  of  astrology. 
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SENSATION. 

By  physiognomonical  sensation,  I  here  understand  ^Hhose 
feelings  which  are  produced  at  beholding  certain  countenances, 
and  the  conjectures  concerning  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  which 
arc  produced  by  the  state  of  such  countenances,  or  of  their 
portraits  drawn  or  painted." 

This  sensation  is  very  universal ;  that  is  to  say,  as  certainly 
as  eyes  are  in  any  man,  or  any  animal,  so  certainly  are  they 
accompanied  by  physiognomonical  sensations.  Different  sen- 
sations are  produced  in  each  by  the  different  forms  that  present 
themselves. 

Exactly  similar  sensations  cannot  be  generated  by  forms 
that  are  in  themselves  different. 

Various  as  the  impressions  may  be  which  the  same  object 
makes  on  various  spectators,  and  opposite  as  the  judgments 
which  may  be  pronounced  on  one  and  the  same  form,  yet  there 
are  certain  extremes,  certain  forms,  physiognomies,  figures, 
and  lineaments,  concerning  which  all,  who  are  not  idiots,  will 
agree  in  their  opinions.  So  will  men  be  various  in  their  deci- 
sions concerning  certain  portraits,  yet  will  be  unanimous  con- 
cerning certain  others;  will  say,  "  this  is  so  like  it  absolutely 
breathes,"  or,  "  this  is  totally  unlike."  Of  the  numerous 
proofs  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  universality  of  physiog- 
nomonical sensation,  it  is  only  necessarj'  to  select  a  few,  to 
demonstrate  the  fact. 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  noticed,  on  the 
instantaneous  judgment  which  all  men  give,  when  viewing 
exterior  forms.  I  shall  only  ob8er>'c  tliat,  let  any  person,  but 
for  two  days,  remark  all  that  he  hoars  or  reads,  among  men, 
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and  he  will  every  where  hear  and  read,  even  from  the  veiy 
adversaries  of  physiognomy,  physiognomonical  judgments  con- 
cerning men ;  will  continually  hear  expressions  like  these : 
**  You  might  have  read  it  in  his  eyes" — "The  look  of  the  man 
is  enough*" — "  He  has  an  honest  countenance" — "  His  manner 
sets  every  person  at  his  ease'" — *'  He  lias  evil  eyes" — *'  You 
read  honesty  in  his  looks^^ — "  He  has  an  unhealthy  counte- 
nance'*— *'  I  will  trust  him  for  his  honest  face" — "  Should  he 
deceive  me,  I  will  never  tnist  man  more^ — "  That  man  has  an 
open  countenance" — **  I  suspect  that  insidious  smile*" — "  He 
cannot  look  any  person  in  the  face." — The  very  judgments 
that  should  seem  to  militate  against  th^  science  are  but  excep- 
tions which  confirm  the  universality  of  physiognomonical  sensa- 
tion. "  His  appearance  is  against  him" — "  This  is  what  I 
could  not  have  read  in  his  countenance" — "  He  is  better  or 
worse  than  his  countenance  bespeaks.*" 

If  we  observe  mankind,  from  the  most  finished  courtier  to 
the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  and  listen  to  the  remarks  they  make 
on  each  other,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how  many  of  thcni 
are  entirely  physiognomonical. 

I  have  lately  had  such  frequent  occasion  of  observing  this, 
among  people  who  do  not  know  that  I  have  published  any  such 
work  as  the  present ;  people,  who,  perhaps,  never  heard  the 
word  physiognomy ;  that  I  am  willing,  at  any  time,  to  risk  my 
veracity  on  the  proof  that  all  men,  unconsciously,  more  or  less, 
are  guided  by  physiognomonical  sensation. 

Another,  no  less  convincing,  though  not  sufiiciently  noticed, 
proof,  of  the  universality  of  physiognomonical  sensation,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  confused  feeling  of  the  agreement  between  the 
internal  character  and  the  external  form,  is  the  number  of 
physiognomonical  terms  to  be  found,  in  all  languages,  and 
among  all  nations ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  moral 
terms,  which,  in  reality,  are  all  physiognomonical ;  but  this  is 
a  subject  that  deserves  a  separate  treatise.  How  important 
would  such  a  treatise  be  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, and  determining  the  precise  meaning  of  words !  How 
new !    How  interesting ! 

Hero  I  might  adduce  physiognomonical  proverbs;    but  I 
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liaTe  neither  sufficient  learning  nor  leisure  to  cite  thorn  from 
all  languages,  so  as  properly  to  elucidate  the  subject.  To  this 
nugfat  be  added  the  numerous  physiognomonical  traits,  charao-* 
ters,  and  descriptions,  whioh  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of 
the  greatest  poets,  and  which  so  much  delight  all  readers  of 
taeite,  sensibility,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  philanthropy. 
Physiognomonical  sensation  is  not  only  produced  by  the  sight 
of  man,  but  also  by  that  of  paintings,  drawings,  shades,  and 
outlines.  Scarcely  is  there  a  man  in  a  thousand  who,  if  such 
sketches  were  shewn  him,  would  not,  of  himself,  form  some 
judgment  concerning  them,  or,  at  least,  who  would  not  readily 
attend  to  the  judgment  formed  by  others. 
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CONCERNING  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  PHYSIOGNO- 
MONICAL SENSATION. 

W£  sliall  when  necessary  make  additions  to  some  fragments, 
in  support,  and  elucidatory  of  those  opinions  and  propositions 
which  have  been  advanced. 

PLATE  I. 

A  BOLDLY  SKETCHED  PORTRAIT  OF  ALBERT  DURBR. 

Fig.  1. — Whoever  examines  this  countenance  cannot  but 
perceive  in  it  the  traits  of  fortitude,  deep  penetration,  deter- 
mined perseverance,  and  inventive  genius.  At  least  every  one 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  observations,  when  made. 

MONCRIF. 

Pig.  2. — ^There  are  few  men,  capable  of  observation,  who 
will  class  this  visage  with  the  stupid.  In  the  aspect,  the  eye, 
the  nose,  e8i>ecially,  and  the  mouth,  are  proofs,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, of  the  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  taste. 

JOHNSON. 

Vig.  3,  4. — ^'Ihe  most  unpractised  eye  will  easily  discovei 
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in  tnese  two  sketches  of  Johnson,  the  acute,  the  comprehen- 
sive, the  capacious  mind,  not  easily  deceived,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  suspicion  than  credulity. 

AN   OUTLINE,    AFTER   8TURTZ. 

Fig.  5. — Says  as  little  as  an  outline  can  say ;  certainly  not 
drawn  in  that  position  which  gives  the  decided  character  of  a 
man ;  entirely  deprived  of  all  those  shades  which  are,  often,  so 
wonderfully  significant ;  yet,  if  so  rude  an  outline  ever  can 
convey  meaning,  it  does  in  the  present  instance;  and  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  physiognomonical  sensation  of  all 
experienced  people,  it  is  at  least  a  capacious  head,  easy  of 
conception,  and  possessed  of  feelings  quickly  incited  by  the 
beautiful. 

SPALDING. 

Fig.  6. — On  the  first  view  of  this  countenance,  all  will 
acknowledge  Spalding  was  more  than  a  common  man ;  accu- 
rate, acute,  and  endowed  with  taste.  Was  he  easily  to  be 
deceived?  All  will  answer-  no.  Was  he  the  friend  of  per- 
plexed and  obscure  ideas  ?  Certainly  not.  Will  he  act  worthily 
and  wisely?  If  he  acts  agreeably  to  his  countenance,  cer- 
tainly, yes.  The  same  will  be  said,  whether  viewed  in  front, 
or,  in 

Profile,  Fig.  7;  the  forehead,  the  eye,  and  the  aspect, 
will  appear,  to  the  most  uninfomied,  to  betoken  an  elegant 
and  reflective  mind. 

SHAK8PEARE. 

Fig.  8. — ^A  copy  of  a  copy :  add,  if  you  please,  a  spiritless, 
vapid  outline.  How  deficient  must  all  outlines  be  !  Among 
ten  thousand  can  one  be  found  that  is  exact  ?  Where  is  the 
outline  that  can  portray  genius  ?  Yet  who  does  not  read,  in 
this  outline,  imperfect  as  it  is,  from  pure  physiognomonical 
sensation,  the  clear,  the  capacious,  the  rapid  mind ;  all  con- 
ceiving, all  embracing,  that,  with  equal  swiftness  and  facility, 
imagines,  creates,  produces. 

STERN  K. 

Fig.  9. — The  most  unpractised  reader  will  not  deny  to  tiiis 
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oounftmiaiiee  aD  the  keen,  the  searching,  penetration  of  wit ; 
the  most  original  fancy,  fiiU  of  fire,  and  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion. Who  is  so  dull  as'  not  to  view,  in  this  countenance, 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  poor  Yorick  ? 

8.   CLARKE. 

F%,  10. — Perspicuity,  benevolence,  dignity,  serenity,  dis- 
passionate meditation,  the  powers  of  conception,  and  perse- 
verance, are  the  most  apparent  characteristics  of  this  coun- 
tenance. He  who  can  hate  such  a  face  must  laboriously 
counteract  all  those  physiognomonical  sensations  with  which 
he  was  bom. 

Fig.  11. — ^As  18  the  full  face,  so  is  the  profile ;  how  em- 
phatically does  this  confirm  our  judgment !    To  whom  are  not 
this  forehead  and  this  nose  the  pledges  of  a  sound  and  pene- 
trating understanding ;  this  mouth,  this  chin,  of  benevolence 
a  noble  mind,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 

We  must  now  view  the  reverse.  Hitheiio  we  have  beheld 
nature  in  the  most  perfect  of  her  productions  :  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  contemplate  her  in  her  deformity.  In  this,  also,  how 
intelligibly  does  she  speak  to  the  eyes  of  all,  at  the  first  glance ! 

F^.  12. — Who  does  not  here  read  reason  debased;  stu- 
pidity almost  sunken  to  brutality  ?  lliis  eye,  these  wrinkles, 
of  a  lowering  forehead,  this  projecting  mouth,  the  whole 
position  of  the  head,  do  they  not  all  denote  manifest  dullness 
and  deUlity  t 

PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1. — However  equivocal  the  upper  part  of  this  coun- 
tenance may  be,  physioguomoiiical  sensation  finds  no  diflSculty 
in  the  lower.  No  person  whatever  will  expect  from  this  open 
mouth,  this  chin,  these  wrinkled  cheeks,  the  effects  of  lefleo- 
tion,  comparison,  and  sound  decision. 

r^'O    FOOLS,    IN    PROFILE. 

Fig.  2,  8. — From  the  small  eyes  in  both,  the  wrinkles  in 
Fi^.  3,  their  open  mouths,  particularly  from  the  under  |)art  of 
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the  countenance  of  Fiy.  2,  no  man  whatever  will  expect  pene- 
tration, reasoning,  or  wisdom. 

rWO    FOOLS. 

Fig.  4,  6. — That  physiognomonicAl  ecnsation,  which,  liko 
sight  and  hearing,  is  bom  with  all,  Will  not  permit  us  to  expect 
much  from  Fig.  4 ;  although,  to  the  inexperienced  in  physiog- 
nomy, the  proper  marks  of  folly  arc  not  very  apparent.  It 
would  excite  universal  surprise,  should  any  one,  possc&sing 
such  a  countenance,  pronounce  accurate  decisions,  or  produce 
a  work  of  genius.  Figr5,  is  still  less  to  be  mistaken,  and  ] 
would  ask  the  most  obstinate  opponent  of  physiognomonical 
sensation,  whether  he  ^ould  personally  jdieelare,  or  give  it 
under  his  hand,  that  ^he  mS  who  expeots  >^dom  from  this 
countenance  is  hiiu3elf  wise.  ~  '.  .     ' 

•ATTTLA. 

Fig.  6,  7,  8,  9. — True  or  false,  natur^or  caricature,  each  of 
these  four  Attilas  will,  to  the  common  sensations  of  all  mon, 
depict  an  inhuman  and  brutal  character.  Brutality  is  most 
apparent  in  the  homed  figures  (the  horns  out  of  the  question), 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  overlooked  in  the  nose  and  mouth, 
or  in  the  eye ;  though  still  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  human  eye. 

.  JUDAS,  AFTER  HOLBEIN. 

Fig.  10. — Who  can  persuade  himself  that  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  ever  had  an  aspect  like  tliis,  or  that  the  Saviour 
could  have  called  such  a  countenance  to  the  apostleship  ?  And 
whose  feelings  will  be  offended  when  wo  pronounce  a  visage 
like  this  base  and  wicked  ?  Who  could  place  confidence  in 
such  a  man? 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  characters  of  passion.  These  are  in 
telligible  to  every  child ;  therefore,  concerning  these,  there  can 
be  no  dispute,  if  we  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  their 
language.  The  more  violent  the  passion  is,  the  more  apparent 
are  its  signs.  The  effect  of  the  stiller  passions  is  to  contract 
and  of  the  violent  to  distend  the  muscles.  Air  will  perceive  in 
the  four  countenances  of  Plate  111.,  Fig.  1  to  4,  fear  mingled 
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with  abhorrence. In  the  four  following,  5  tx>  8,  as  visibly  will 

be  perceived  different  gradations  of  terror,  to  the  extreme. 

A  succession  of  cahn,  silent,  restless,  deep,  and  patient  grief» 
are  seen  in  Fig.  9  to  16.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
Phite  IV.,  Fig.  1  to  8. 

No  man  will  expect  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  content, 
strength  of  mind,  and  magnanimity,  from  Fig.  9  to  12. 

Fear  and  terror  are  evident  in  13,  14;  and  terror,  height- 
ened by  native  indocility  of  character,  in  15, 16. 

Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  number ;  but  to 
adduce  some  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  various  classes  is  suffi- 
cient. We  shall  have  continual  occasion  to  exercise,  and  im- 
prove, this  kind  of  physiognomonical  sensation  in  our  readers. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  A  SCIENCE. 

''  Though  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  still,  physiognomy 
never  can  be  a  science."  Such  will  be  the  assertion  of  thou- 
^aIld8  of  our  rcaderd,  and,  perhaps,  this  assertion  will  be  re- 
peated, how  clearly  soever  their  objections  may  be  answered, 
and  however  little  they  may  have  to  reply. 

To  such  objectors  we  will  say,  physiognomy  is  as  capable  of 
becoming  a  science  as  any  one  of  the  sciences,  mathematics 
excepted.  As  capable  as  experimental  philosophy,  for  it  is 
experimental  philosophy;  as  capable  as  physic,  for  it  is  a 
|>art  of  the  physical  art;  as  capable  as  theology,  for  it  is 
theolop:y;  as  capable  as  the  belles  lettres,  for  it  appertains  to 
tlie  iK'lles  lettres.  Like  all  these,  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  reduced  to  rule,  and  acquire  an  appropriate  character,  by 
which  it  may  be  t^up^ht.  As  in  every  other  science,  so  in 
tliis,  nmch  nmst  be  left  to  sensibility  and  genius.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  deficient  in  determinate  signs  and  rules. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble,  which  every  child  has  the 
jM>wer  of  taking,  of  assuuiinpf  those  principles  which  all  sciences 
have  in  common,  the  purely  mathematical  excepted,  will  no 
longer  during  his  life,  object  that  physiognomy  is  not  scientific. 
KitluThe  must  allow  the  appeHation  scientific  to  physiognomy, 
<»r  deny  il  to  whatever  is  at  present  denominated  science. 
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Whenever  truth  or  knowledge  is  explained  by  fixed  princi- 
ples, it  becomes  scientific,  so  far  as  it  can  be  imparted  by  words, 
lines,  rules,  and  definitions.  The  question  will  be  reduced  to 
whether  it  be  posfflble  to  explain  the  undeniable  striking  differ- 
ences, which  exist  between  human  faces  and  forms,  not  by  ob- 
scure, confused  conceptions,  but  by  certain  characters,  signs, 
and  expressions;  whether  these  signs  can  communicate  the 
strength  and  weakness,  health  and  sickness,  of  the  body ;  the 
folly  and  wisdom,  the  magnanimity  and  meanness,  the  virtue 
and  the  vice  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  only  thing  to  be  de- 
cided; and  he,  who,  instead  of  investigating  this  question, 
should  continue  to  declaim  against  it,  must  either  be  deficient 
in  logical  reasoning  or  in  the  love  of  truth. 

What  would  be  said  of  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  ba- 
nish natural  philosophy,  physic,  divinity,  and  the  belles  lettrcs, 
from  the  number  of  the  sciences,  because  so  many  branches  of 
them  yet  remain  uncultivated,  and  clouded  by  uncertainty  I 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  experimental  philosopher  can  only 
proceed  with  his  discoveries  to  a  certain  extent;  only  can 
communicate  them  by  words ;  can  only  say,  ^^  such  and  such 
are  my  experiments,  such  my  remarks,  such  is  the  number  of 
them,  and  such  are  the  inferences  I  draw :  pursue  the  track 
that  I  have  explored !"  Yet  will  he  not  be  unable,  sometimes, 
to  say  thus  much  i  Will  not  his  active  mind  make  a  thousand 
remarks,  which  he  will  want  the  po\>  er  to  communicate  ?  Will 
not  his  eye  penetrate  recesses  which  he  sliall  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover to  that  feebler  vision  that  caimot  discover  for  itself? 
And  is  experimental  philosophy,  therefore,  the  less  a  science  I 
IIow  great  a  perception  of  the  truth  had  Leibnitz,  before  the 
genius  of  Wolf  had  opened  that  road,  in  which,  at  present, 
every  cold  logician  may  securely  walk?  And  with  which  of 
the  sciences  is  it  otherwise  ?  Is  any  science  brought  to  per- 
fection at  tjie  moment  of  its  birth  ?  Does  not  genius  conti- 
nually, with  eagle  eye  and  flight,  anticipate  centuries  ?  How 
long  did  the  world  wait  for  Wolf  ?  Who,  among  the  modems, 
is  more  scientific  than  Bonnet  ?  Who  so  happily  unites  the 
genius  of  Leibnitz  and  the  phlegm  of  Wolf?  Who  more 
accurately  distinguishes  falsehood  from  truth?  Who  more 
condescendingly  takes  ignorance  by  the  hand  ?     Yet  to  whom 
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would  he  be  able  to  communicate  his  sudden  perception  of  the 
truth ;  the  remit  or  the  sources  of  those  numerous,  small, 
indescribable,  rapid,  profound  remarks!  To  whom  could  he 
impart  these  by  signs,  tones,  images,  and  rules  i  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  physic,  with  theology,  with  all  sciences,  all  arts! 
Is  it  not  the  same  with  painting,  at  once  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  physiognomy !     Is  not  this  a  science  i     Yet  how 

little  is  it  so ! "  This  is  proportion,  that  disproportion. 

This  nature,  truth,  life,  respiration  in  the  very  act.     That  is 

constraint,  unnatural,  mean,  detestable." Thus  far  may  be 

said  and  proved,  by  principles,  which  every  scholar  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  retaining,  and  communicating.  But  where 
is  the  academical  lecturer  who  shall  inspire  the  genius  of  paint- 
ing! As  soon  might  books  and  instruction  inspire  the  genius 
of  poetry.  How  infinitely  does  he,  who  is  painter  or  poet 
bom,  soar  beyond  all  written  rule !  But  must  he,  because  he 
possesses  feelings  and  powers  which  are  not  to  be  reduced  to 
rule,  he  pronounced  unscientific. 

So  in  physiognomy ;  physiognomonical  truth  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  defined,  communicated  by  signs,  and  words,  as 
a  science.  We  may  afiirm,  this  is  sublime  understanding. 
Such  a  trait  accompanies  gentleness,  such  another  wild  pas- 
sion. This  is  the  look  of  contempt,  this  of  innocence.  Where 
such  signs  arc,  such  and  such  properties  reside.  By  rule  may 
we  prescribe — "  In  this  manner  must  thou  study.  This  is  the 
route  thou  must  pursue.  Then  wilt  thou  arrive  at  tliat  know- 
ledge, which  I,  thy  teacher,  have  acquired." 

But  will  not  the  man  of  experience,  the  man  of  exquisite 
organs,  in  this,  aa  in  other  subjects,  called  scientific,  see  fur- 
ther, deeper,  and  more  distinctly !  Will  he  not  soar !  Will 
lie  not  make  numerous  remarks,  that  are  not  reducible  to 
rule ;  and  shall  such  exceptions  prevent  us  from  calling  tliat 
a  science  which  may  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  communicated  by 
signs  ?  Is  not  this  common  to  all  science  as  well  as  to  phy-  . 
siognomy !  Of  which  of  the  sciences  are  the  limits  defined, 
where  nothing  is  left  to  taste,  feeling,  and  genius?  We 
should  contemn  that  science,  could  such  a  science  exist. 

Albert  Durer  surveyed  and  measured  men :  liaphael  mea- 
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sured  men  still  more  feelingly  than  Albert  Durer.  The  former 
drew  with  truth,  according  to  rule  ;  the  latter  followed  his  iiiia- 
gination ;  yet  was  nature  often  depicted  by  him  with  not  less 
exactness.  Scientific  physiognomy  would  measure  like  Durer, 
the  physiognomy  of  genius  like  Raphael.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  more  observation  shall  be  extended,  language  enriched, 
drawing  improved ;  the  more  man  shall  be  studied  by  man,  to 
him  the  most  interesting  and  the  finest  of  studies ;  the  more 
physiognomy  shall  become  scientific,  accurately  defined,  and 
capable  of  being  taught,  the  more  it  shall  then  become  the 
science  of  sciences ;  and,  in  reality,  up  longer  a  science,  but 
sensibility,  a  prompt  and  convincing  inspection  of  the  human 
heart.  Then  shall  folly  busy  herself  to  render  it  scientific,  to 
dispute,  write,  and  lecture  on  its  principles ;  and  then  too,  sliall 
it  no  longer  be,  what  it  ought,  the  first  of  human  ^sciences. 

The  obligations  existing  between  science  and  genius,  and 
genius  and  science,  are  mutual.  In  what  manner,  therefore, 
must  I  act  I  Shall  I  render  physiognomy  a  science,  or  shall  I 
apply  only  to  the  eyes,  and  to  the  heart,  and,  occasionally, 
whisper  to  the  indolent  spectator,  lest  he  should  contemn  me 
for  a  fool — "  Look  !  Here  is  something  which  you  under- 
stand, only  recollect  there  are  others  who  understand  still 
more  V 

I  shall  conclude  this  fragment  with  a  parody  on  the  words 
of  one,  who,  among  other  uncommon  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits ;  by  which  he 
could  discover,  from  the  appearance  alone,  whether  one  whom 
no  art  could  heal,  had  faith  enough  to  become  whole. — "  For 
we  know  in  part,  and  our  extracts  and  commentaries  are  in 
part ;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  these  frag- 
ments shall  be  done  away.  As  yet,  what  I  write  is  the  stam- 
mering of  a  child ;  but  when  I  shall  become  a  man,  these  will 
appear  the  fancies  and  labours  of  a  child.  For  now  we  see 
the  glory  of  man,  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  soon  we  shall  see 
face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know,  even 
as,  also,  I  am  known,  by  him,  from  whom,  and  through  whom, 
and  in  whom  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen !" 
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Whkxtier  a  more  certain,  more  accurate,  more  extensive, 
and  thereby,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  man,  be,  or  be  not, 
profitable ;  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  advantageous  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  internal  qualities  from  external  form  and  feature, 
is  a  question  most  deserving  of  inquiry  and  place  among  these 
fragments. 

This  may  be  classed  first  as  a  general  question,  whether 
knowledge,  its  extension  and  increase,  be  of  consequence  to 
man  ?  I  imagine  this  question  can  receive  but  one  answer, 
from  all  unprejudiced  persons. 

Man  must  be  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature 
of  things  in  general,  as  well  as  the  relation  there  is  between 
human  happiness  and  his  powers  and  passions,  the  effects  of 
which  so  continually  present  themselves  to  his  eyes;  must 
indeed  be  prejudiced  to  excessive  absurdity,  if  he  does  not 
perceive  that  the  proper  use  of  every  power,  and  the  proper 
gratification  of  every  passion,  is  good,  profitable,  and  insepa- 
rable from  hLs  welfare. 

As  certainly  as  man  is  possessed  of  corporeal  strength,  and 
a  will  for  the  exercise  of  that  strength,  so  certain  is  it  that 
to  exercise  strength  is  necessar}-.  As  certain  as  he  has  the 
faculties,  power,  and  will,  to  love,  so  certain  is  it  that  it  is 
n'  ecftsary  he  should  love.  Equally  certain  is  it  that,  if  m<in 
lias  the  faculties,  power,  and  will,  to  obtain  wisdom,  that  ho 
should  exercise  those  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom. 
1  low  paradoxical  are  those  proofs  that  science  and  knowledge 
are  detrimental  to  man,  and  that  a  rude  state  of  ignorance  is 
to  be  preferred  to  all  that  wisdom  can  teach  ! 

I  here  dare,  and  find  it  necessary,  to  affirm  that  physi- 
ognomy has  at  lea.st  as  many  claims  of  essential  advantage  as 
are  granted  by  men,  in  general,  to  other  sciences. 

Further ;  with  how  much  justice  may  we  not  grant  prece- 
dency to  that  science  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  men  ? 
What  object  ih  so  im|Hjrtant  to  man  as  man  himself?  What 
knowledge  c;ui  more  iuiluoni'e  iiis  iiappuiess  tlian  the  know- 
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ledge  of  hiinsclf!    This  advantageous  knowledge  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  physiognomy. 

Of  all  the  knowledge  obtained  by  man,  of  all  he  can  learn 
by  reasoning  on  his  mind,  his  heart,  his  qualities  and  powers, 
tho8o  proofs  which  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and 
that  knowledge  which  is  founded  on  experience,  has  ever  been 
the  most  indisputable,  and  the  most  advantageous.  Who, 
then,  among  philosophers  will  not  prefer  the  experimental 
|)art  of  psychology  to  all  other  knowledge ! 

Therefore  has  physiognomy  the  threefold  clailns  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  knowledge,  in  general,  the  knowledge  of 
man^  in  particular,  and,  eq>eciaUy,  of  this  latter  knowledge, 
reduced  to  experiment. 

Whoever  would  wish  perfect  conviction  of  the  advantages 
of  phyaii^oiuy,  let  him,  but  for  a  mom^it,  imagine  that  all 
phyaiognomouical  knowledge  and  sensation  were  lost  to  the 
world.  What  confusion,  what  uncertainty,  and  absurdity 
nuist  take  place,  in  millions  of  instances,  among  the  actions  of 
men !  How  pei*petual  must  be  the  vexation  of  the  eterpal 
uncertainty  in  all  which  we  shall  have  to  transact  with  each 
other,  and  how  infinitely  would  probability,  which  depends 
upon  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  more  or  less  distinctly 
perceived,  be  weakened  by  this  privation !  From  how  vast  a 
number  of  actions,  by  which  men  are  honoured  and  benefited, 
must  they  then  desist  I 

Mutual  intercourse  is  the  thing  of  most  consequence  to 
mankind,  who  are  destined  to  live  in  society.  The  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  soul  of  this  intercourse,  that  which  imparts  to  it 
animation,  pleasure  and  profit.  This  knowledge  is,  in  some 
degree,  inseparable  from,  because  necessary  to,  all  men.  And 
how  shall  we  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  acquire  this 
knowledge  than  by  the  aid  of  physiognomy,  understood  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  since,  in  so  many  of  his  actions,  he  is 
incomprehensible ! 

Let  the  physiognomist  observe  varieties,  make  minute  dis- 
tinctions, establish  signs,  and  invent  words,  to  express  these 
his  remarks ;  form  general,  abstract,  propositions ;  extend  and 
improve  i)h}'si«ignomonical  knowledge,  language,  and  seitsation. 
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and  thus  will  the  uses  and  advantages  of  physiognomy  pro- 
gressively increase. 

Let  any  man  suppose  himself  a  statesman,  a  divine,  a  cour 
tier,  a  physician,  a  merchant,  friend,  father,  or  husband,  and 
he  will  easily  conceive  the  advantages  which  he,  in  his  sphere, 
may  derive  from  physiognomonical  science.  For  each  of  these 
stations,  a  separate  treatise  of  physiognomy  might  be  com- 
posed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  advantages  of  physiognomy,  we  must 
not  merely  consider  that  which,  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  be 
termed  scientific,  or  what  it  might  scientifically  teach.  We 
rather  ought  to  consider  it  as  combined  with  those  immediate 
consequences  which  every  endeavour  to  improve  physiognomy 
will  undoubtedly  have,  I  mean  the  rendering  of  physiognomo- 
nical observation  and  sensation  more  vigilant  and  acute. 

As  this  physiognomonical  sensation  is  ever  combined  with 
a  lively  perception  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  what  deformed ; 
of  what  is  perfect  and  what  imperfect,  (and  where  is  the  able 
writer  on  physiognomy  who  will  not  increase  these  feelings  ?) 
how  important,  how  extensive,  must  be  the  advantages  of 
physiognomy !  How  does  my  heart  glow  at  the  supposition 
tliat  so  high  a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  so  deep  an 
ab!  orrence  of  the  base  and  deformed,  shall  be  excited ;  that 
all  the  charms  of  virtue  shall  actuate  the  man  who  examines 
physiognomonically ;  and  that  he  who,  at  present,  has  a  sense 
of  those  charms,  shall,  then,  so  powerfully,  so  delightfully,  so 
variously,  so  incessantly,  be  impelled  to  a  still  higher  improve- 
ment of  his  nature  ! 

Phj-siognomy  is  a  source  of  the  purest,  the  most  exalted 
sensations:  an  additional  eye,  wherewith  to  view  the  manifold 
proofs  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  creation,  and, 
while  thus  viewing  unspeakable  harmony  and  truth,  to  excite 
more  ecstatic  love  for  their  adorable  Author.  Where  the  dark 
inattentive  sight  of  the  inexperienced  perceives  nothing,  there 
the  practical  view  of  the  physiognomist  discovers  inexhaus- 
tible fountains  of  delight,  endearing,  moral,  and  spiritual.  It 
is  the  latter  only  who  is  acquainted  with  the  least  variable, 
most  pci*si)i(uoiLs,  most  significant,  most  eloquent,  most  beau- 
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tiful  of  languages ;  the  natural  language  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual genius,  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  reads  it  inHhe 
countenances  of  those  who  are  unconscious  of  their  own  native 
elocution.  He  can  discover  virtue,  however  concealed.  With 
secret  ecstacy,  the  philanthropic  physiognomist  discerns  those 
internal  motives,  which  would,  otherwise,  be  first  revealed  in 
the  world  to  come.  »He  distinguishes  what  is  permanent  in 
the  character  from  what  is  habitual,  and  what  is  habitual, 
from  what  is  accidental.  He,  therefore,  who  reads  man.  in 
this  language,  reads  him  most  accurately. 

Physiognomy  unites  hearts,  and  forms  the  most  durable, 
the  most  divine,  friendships;  nor  can  friendship  discover  a 
more  solid  rock  of  foundation  than  in  the  fair  outlines,  the 
noble  features,  of  certain  countenances. 

Physiognomy  is  the  very  soul  of  wisdom,  since,  beyond  all 
expression,  it  elevates  the  mutual  pleasures  of  intercourse,  and 
whispers  to  the  heart  when  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  when  to 
be  silent ;  when  to  forewarn  ;  when  to  excite  ;  when  to  con- 
sole, and  when  to  reprehend. 

Physiognomy  is  the  terror  of  vice.  No  sooner  should  phy- 
siognomonical  sensation  be  awakened  into  action,  than  consis- 
torial  chambers,  cloisters,  and  churches,  must  become  branded 
with  excess  of  hypocritical  t)Tanny,  avarice,  gluttony,  aid 
debauchery ;  which,  under  the  mask,  and  to  the  shame,  of 
religion,  have  poisoned  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  esteem, 
reverence,  and  love,  which  have  hitherto  been  paid  them,  by 
the  deluded  people,  would  perish  like  autumnal  leaves.  The 
world  would  be  taught  that  to  consider  such  degraded,  such 
pitiable  fomis,  as  saints,  pillars  of  the  church  and  state,  friends 
of  men,  and  teachers  of  religion,  w^ere  blasphemy. 

To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  physiognomy  would 
require  a  large  treatise — a  number  of  treatises,  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  mankind.  The  most  indisputable,  though  the 
least  important,  of  these  its  advantages,  are  those  the  painter 
acquires  ;  who,  if  he  be  not  a  physiognomist,  is  nothing.  The 
greatest  is  that  of  forming,  conducting,  and  improving  the 
human  heart.  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  making 
remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  I  luive  advanced. 
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At  present  I  shall  only  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  too  imperfect 
fragnQient,  what  I  have  been  in  part  already  obliged  to  say, 
that  the  imperfect  physiognomonical  knowledge  I  have  ac- 
quired, and  my  increase  of  physiognomonical  sensation,  have 
daily  been  to  me  a  source  of  indescribable  profit.  Nay,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  they  were  to  me  indispensable,  and  that  I  could 
not,  possibly,  without  ijieir  aid,  have  passed  through  life  with 
the  same  degree  of  pleasure. 
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Methtnks  I  hear  some  worthy  man  exclaim,  "  Oh  thou  who 
hast  ever  hitherto  lived  the  friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  what 
is  thy  present  purpose  I  What  mischief  shall  not  be  wrought 
by  this  thy  physiognomy  !  Wilt  thou  teach  man  the  unblessed 
art  of  judging  his  brother  by  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  his 
countenance  ?  Are  there  not  already  sufficient  of  censorious- 
ness,  scandal,  and  inspection  into  the  failings  of  others  I  Wilt 
thou  teach  man  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  the  latent 
feelings,  and  the  various  errors  of  thought  ? 

^'  Thou  dwellest  upon  the  advantages  of  the  science ;  sayest 
thou  shalt  teach  men  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
hatefulness  of  vice,  and,  by  these  means,  make  them  virtuous ; 
and  that  thou  inspirest  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  by 
obliging  us  to  feel  its  external  deformity.  And  what  shall  be 
the  consequence !  Shall  it  not  be  that  for  the  appearance, 
and  not  the  reality,  of  goodness,  man  shall  wish  to  be  good } 
That,  vain  as  he  already  is,  acting  from  the  desire  of  praise, 
and  wishing  only  to  appear  what  he  ought  determinately  to 
be,  he  will  yet  become  more  vain,  and  will  court  the  praise  of 
men,  not  by  words  and  deeds,  alone,  but  by  assumed  looks  and 
counterfeited  forms?  Oughtest  thou  not  rather  to  weaken 
this  already  too  powerful  motive  for  human  actions,  and  to 
strengthen  a  better ;  to  turn  the  eyes  inward,  to  teach  actual 
improvement,  and  silent  innocence,  instead  of  inducing  him  to 
reason  on  the  outward,  fair,  expressions  of  goodness,  or  tlie 
hateful  ones  of  wickedness  V* 
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This  is  a  heavy  accusation,  and  has  great  appearance  of 
truth.  Yet  how  easy  is  defence  to  me;  and  how  pleasant, 
when  my  opponent  accuses  me  from  motives  of  philanthropy, 
an^  not  of  splenetic  dii^mte ! 

The  charge  is  twofold.  Censoriousness  and  vanity.  I  teach 
men  to  dander  each  other,  and  to  become  hypocrites. 

I  will  answer  these  charges  separat;ely ;  nor  let  it  be  sup- 
posed I  have  not  often,  myself,  reflected  on  what  they  contain 
really  objectionable,  and  felt  it  in  all  its  force. 

The  first  relates  to  the  possible  abuse  of  this  science. 

No  good  thing  can  be  liable  to  abuse,  till  it  first  becomes  a 
good  thing ;  nor  is  there  any  actual  good  which  is  not  the 
innocent  cause  of  abuse.  Shall  we,  therefore,  wish  that  good 
should  not  exist  i 

All  the  feeble  complaints  concerning  the  possible,  probable, 
or,  if  you  will,  inevitable,  injurious  effects,  can  only  be  allowed 
a  certain  weight.  Whoever  is  just  wiU  not  fix  his  attention, 
solely,  on  the  weak  side  of  the  question.  He  will  examine 
both  sides ;  and,  when  good  preponderates,  he  will  be  satisfied, 
and  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  to  evade,  or  dimi- 
nish, the  evil. 

Who  better  can  inspire  us  with  this  heroic  fortitude  in  favour 
of  good,  although  attended  by  evil ;  who  better  can  cure  us  of 
pusillanimous  anxieties,  and  dread  of  evil  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  good,  than  the  great  Author  and  Founder  of  the  noblest 
good !  Who,  notwithstanding  his  affectionate  love  of  mankind, 
his  hatred  of  discord,  and  love  of  peace,  so  openly  proclaimed, 
'^  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.*^ 

He  was  grieved  at  every  ill  effect  of  his  mission,  but  was 
calm  concerning  every  thing  that  was  in  itself  good,  aiul  prc- 
ponderately  good  in  its  consequences.  I,  also,  grieve  for  the 
ill  effects  of  this  book ;  but  I,  also,  will  be  calm,  convinced  of 
the  great  good  which  shall  be  the  result.  I  clearly  perceive, 
nor  endeavour  to  conceal  from  myself,  every  disadvantage 
which  shall,  in  all  probability,  occur,  at  least,  for  a  time,  and 
among  those  who  content  themselves  with  a  slight  taste  of 
knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine.  I  continually  keep 
every  defect  of  the  science  in  view,  that  I  may  e  :ert  all  my 
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powers  to  render  it  as  faarmle88.  and  as  profitable,  as  possible ; 
nor  can  this  prospect  of  probable  abuses,  attendant  on  every 
good,  on  every  divine  work,  induce  me  to  desist ;  being,  as  1 
am,  at  each  step,  more  firmly  convinced  that  I  am  labouring  to 
eflRBct  an  excellent  purpose,  and  that  every  man,  who  reads  me 
with  attention,  and  has  not  the  corruptest  of  hearts,  will  rather 
be  improved  than  injured. 

Thus  far,  generally,  and  now  for  a  more  particular  answer 
to  the  first  objection. 

I. 

I  teach  no  black  art ;  no  nostinim,  the  secret  of  which  I 
might  have  concealed,  which  is  a  thousand  times  injurious  for 
once  that  it  is  profitable,  the  discovery  of  which  is,  therefore, 
so  difficult. 

I  do  but  teach  a  science,  the  most  general,  the  most  obvious, 
with  which  all  men  are  acquainted,  and  state  my  feelings,  ob- 
servations, and  their  consequences. 

We  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  very  purport  of  outward 
expression  is  to  teach  what  passes  in  the  mind,  and  that  to 
deprive  man  of  this  source  of  knowledge  were  to  reduce  him  to 
utter  ignorance ;  that  every  man  ia  bom  with  a  certain  portion 
of  physiognomonical  sensation,  as  certainly  as  that  every  man, 
who  is  not  deformed,  is  bom  with  two  eyes ;  that  all  men,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  form  physiognomonical  deci- 
sions, according  as  their  judgment  is  more  or  less  clear ;  that 
it  is  well  known,  though  physiognomy  were  never  to  be  reduced 
to  science,  most  men,  in  proportion  as  they  have  mingled  with 
the  world,  derive  some  profit  from  their  knowledge  of  mankind, 
even  at  the  first  glance ;  and  that  the  same  efiects  were  pro- 
duced long  before  this  question  was  in  agitation.  Whether, 
therefore,  to  teach  men  to  decide  with  more  perspicuity  and 
certainty,  instead  of  confusedly ;  to  judge  clearly  with  refined 
sensations,  instead  of  rudely  and  erroneously,  with  sensations 
more  gross ;  and,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  wander  in  the 
dark,  and  venture  abortive  and  injurious  judgments,  to  teach 
them,  by  physiognomonical  experiments,  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  caution,  and  the  sublime  voice  of  philanthropy,  to 
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mistrust,  to  be  diffident,  and  slow  to  pronounce,  where  they 
imagine  they  discover  evil ;  whether  this,  I  say,  can  be  inju- 
rious, I  leave  the  world  to  determine. 

I  here  openly  and  loudly  proclaim,  that  whoever  disregards 
all  my  warnings,  disregards  the  proofs  and  examples  I  give, 
by  which  he  may  preserve  himself  from  error;  whoever  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  philanthropy,  and,  like  a  madman  with  a 
naked  sword,  rushes  headlong  to  assassinate  his  brother  s  good 
name,  the  evil  must  be  upon  his  head.  When  his  wickedness 
shall  appear,  and  he  shall  be  punished  for  his  impardonable 
offences  against  his  brother,  my  soul  shall  not  be  polluted  by 
his  sin. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm  very  few  persons  will,  in 
consequence  of  this  work,  begui  to  judge  iU  of  others  who  had 
not  before  been  guilty  of  the  practice. 

*'  This  Jew  has  not  the  smallest  respect  for  the  legislature, 
or  his  superiors ;  he  scourges  the  people,  who  have  done  him 
no  injury,  with  whips ;  he  goes  to  banquetings,  wherever  he  is 
invited,  and  makes  merry ;  he  is  a  very  mischief  maker ;  and 
lately  he  said  to  his  companions,  lam  not  come  to  sendpeace^ 

but  a  sword.** What  a  judgment  is  here,  from  a  partial 

view  of  the  actions  of  Christ !  But  view  his  physiognomy,  not 
as  he  has  been  depicted  by  Raphael,  the  greatest  of  painters, 
but  by  Holbein  only,  and  if  you  have  the  smallest  physiogno- 
monical  sensation,  oh !  with  what  certainty  of  conviction,  will 
you  inunediately  pronounce  a  judgment  entirely  the  reverse ! 
You  will  find  that  these  very  accusations,  strong  as  they  seem 
in  selection,  are  accordant  to  his  great  character,  and  worthy 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Let  us  but  weU  condder  how  much  physiognomy  discovers 
to  the  skilful  eye,  with  what  loud-tongued  certainty  it  speaks, 
how  perfect  a  picture  it  gives  of  him  who  standa  open  to  its 
inspection,  and  we,  most  assuredly,  shall  not  have  more,  but 
less  to  fear,  from  its  decisions,  when  the  science  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  become  more  general,  and  shall  have  taught 
superior  accuracy  to  the  feelings  of  men. 
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II. 

The  second  objection  to  physiognomy  is  that  '*  it  renders 
men  vain,  and  teaches  them  to  assume  a  plausible  2^)pear- 
ance.*' — When  thou  didst  urge  this,  how  great  was  the  im- 
pression thy  words  made  upon  my  heart ;  and  how  afflicted  am 
I  to  be  obliged  to  answer  thee,  that  this  thy  objection  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  an  ideal,  and  mnocent,  and  not  an  actual,  and 
wicked  world. 

The  men  thou  wouldst  reform  are  not  children,  who  are 
good,  and  know  not  that  they  are  so ;  but  men,  who  must  from 
experience,  learn  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil ;  men, 
who,  to  become  perfect,  must  necessarily  be  taught  their  own 
noxious,  and  consequently  their  own  beneficent  qualities.  Let, 
therefore,  the  desire  of  obtaining  approbation  from  the  good 
act  in  concert  with  the  impulse  to  goodness.  Let  this  be  the 
ladder;  or,  if  you  please,  the  crutch  to  support  tottering 
virtue.  Sufier  men  to  feel  that  God  has  ever  branded  vice 
with  deformity,  and  adorned  virtue  with  inimitable  beauty. 
Allow  man  to  rejoice  when  he  perceives  that  his  countenance 
improves  in  proportion  as  his  heart  is  ennobled.  Inform  him 
only,  that  to  be  good  from  vain  motives,  is  not  actual  good- 
ness, but  vanity ;  that  the  ornaments  of  vanity  will  ever  be 
inferior  and  ignoble ;  and  that  the  dignified  mien  of  virtue 
never  can  be  truly  attained,  but  by  the  actual  possession  of 
virtue,  unsullied  by  the  leaven  of  vanity. 

Beholdest  thou  some  weeping  youth,  who  has  strayed  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  who,  in  his  glass,  reads  his  own  degrada- 
tion, or  reads  it  in  the  mournful  eye  of  a  tender,  a  discerning, 
a  physiognomonical  friend ;  a  youth  who  has  studied  the  worth 
of  human  nature  in  the  finest  forms  of  the  greatest  masters. — 
Sufier  his  tears  to  fiow— emulation  is  roused ;  and  he  hence- 
forth determines  to  become  a  more  worthy  ornament  of  God^a 
beauteous  creation  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 
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To  learn  the  lowest,  the  least  difficult  of  sciences,  at  first 
appears  an  arduous  undertaking,  when  taught  by  words  or 
books,  and  not  reduced  to  actual  practice.  What  numerous 
dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  objected  against  all  the  daily 
enterprises  of  men,  were  it  not  undeniable  that  they  are 
performed  with  facility !  How  might  not  the  ^)08sibility  of 
making  a  watch,  and  still  more  a  watch  worn  in  a  ring,  or  of 
sailing  over  the  vast  ocean,  and  of  numberless  otJber  arts  and 
inventions  be  disputed,  did  we  not  behold  them  constantly 
practised  !  How  many  arguments  might  be  urged  against  the 
practice  of  physic  !  And,  though  some  of  them  may  be  unan- 
swerable, how  many  are  the  reverse  ! 

We  must  not  too  hastily  decide  on  the  possible  ease,  or 
difficulty  of  any  subject,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
The  simplest  may  abound  with  difficulties  to  him  who  has  not 
made  frequent  experiments,  and,  by  frequent  experiments,  the 
most  difficult  may  become  easy.  This,  I  shall  be  answered, 
is  the  commonest  of  common  place.  Yet,  on  this  depends 
the  proof  of  the  facility  of  the  study  of  physiognomy,  and 
of  the  intolerant  folly  of  those  who  would  rather  contest  the 
possibility  of  a  science  than  profit  by  its  reality. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  not  examined  it  yourself,  therefore  can 
say  nothing  on  the  subject.'*' — I  have  examined,  and  can  cer- 
tainly say  something.  I  own,  I  scarcely  can  ascribe  to  myself 
one  of  the  numerous  qualities  which  I  hold  necessary  to  the 
physiognomist.  I  am  short-sighted,  have  little  time,  patience, 
or  skill  in  drawing ;  have  but  a  small  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
am  of  a  profession,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  opportu- 
nities it  may  give  me  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  yet 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  physiognomy  my  only 
study ;  I  want  anatomical  knowledge,  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  language,  which  only  can  be  obtained  by  continually  reading 
the  Ijest  writers,  epic  and  dramatic,  of  all  nations  and  ages. 
How  great  are  these  disadvantages !     Yet  is  there  scarcely  a 
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day  in  which  I  do  not  add  to,  or  confirm  my  former  physiog- 
nomonical  remarks. 

Whoever  possesses  the  slightest  capacity  for,  and  has  once 
acquired  the  habit  of,  observation  and  comparison,  should  he 
even  be  more  deficient  in  requisites  than  I  am,  and  should  he 
see  himself  daily  and  incessantly  surrounded  by  hosts  of  diffi- 
culties, wiU  yet  certainly  be  able  to  make  a  progress. 

We  have  men  constantly  before  us.  In  the  very  smallest 
towns  there  is  a  continual  influx  and  reflux  of  persons,  of 
various  and  opposite  characters.  Among  these,  many  are 
known  to  us  without  consulting  physiognomy ;  and  that  they 
are  patient,  or  choleric,  credulous,  or  suspicious,  wise,  or  foolish, 
of  moderate,  or  weak  capacity,  we  are  convinced  past  con- 
tradiction. Their  countenances  are  as  widely  various  as  their 
characters,  and  these  varieties  of  countenance  may  each  be  as 
accurately  drawn  as  their  varieties  of  character  may  be  de- 
scribed. 

We  have  daily  intercourse  with  men ;  their  interest  and 
ours  are  connected.  Be  their  dissimulation  what  it  may, 
passion  will,  frequently,  for  a  moment,  snatch  ofl*  the  mask, 
and  give  us  a  glance,  or  at  least,  a  side  view,  of  their  true 
form. 

Shall  natiu^  bestow  on  man  the  eye  and  ear,  and  yet  have 
made  her  language  so  difficult,  or  so  entirely  unintelligible  ? 
And  not  the  eye  and  ear,  alone ;  but  fueling,  nerves,  internal 
sensations ;  and  yet  have  rendered  the  language  of  the  super- 
ficies so  confused,  so  obscure  ?  She  who  has  adapted  sound  to 
the  ear,  and  the  ear  to  sound ;  she  who  has  created  light  for 
the  eye,  and  the  eye  for  light ;  she  who  has  taught  man,  so 
soon,  to  speak,  and  to  understand  speech  ;  shall  she  have  im- 
parted innumerable  traits  and  marks  of  secret  inclinations, 
powers,  and  passions,  accompanied  by  perception,  sensation, 
and  an  impulse  to  interpret  them  to  his  advantage ;  and,  after 
bestowing  such  strong  incitements,  shall  she  have  denied  him 
the  possibility  of  quenching  this  his  thirst  of  knowledge ;  she 
who  has  given  him  penetration  to  discover  sciences  still  more 
profound,  though  of  much  inferior  utility ;  who  has  taught  him 
to  trace  out  the  paths,  and  measure  the  curves,  of  comets; 
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who  has  put  a  telescope  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  view  the 
satellites  of  planets,  and  has  endowed  him  with  the  capability 
of  calculating  their  eclipses,  through  revolving  ages ;  shall  so 
kind  a  mother  have  denied  her  children,  her  truth-seeking 
pupils,  her  noble  philanthropic  offspring,  who  are  so  willing  to 
admire,  and  rejoice  in,  the  majesty  of  the  Most  High,  viewing 
man  his  master-piece,  the  power  of  reading  the  ever  present, 
ever  open,  book  of  the  human  countenance  ;  of  reading  man, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  her  works,  the  compendium  of  all 
things,  the  mirror  of  the  Deity? 

Canst  thou,  man  of  a  sound  understanding,  believe  this  can 
be  80  ?  Canst  thou  credit  such  accusations  against  the  most 
affectionate  of  mothers  ?  Shall  so  much  knowledge,  with  which 
thou  mayest  dispense,  be  bestowed  upon  thee  ;  and  shalt  thou 
have  been  denied  that  which  is  of  most  importance ! 

Awake,  view  man  in  all  his  infinite  forms.  Look,  for  thou 
mayest  eternally  learn ;  shake  off  thy  sloth,  and  behold.  Me- 
ditate on  its  importance.  Take  resolution  to  thyself,  and  the 
most  difficult  shall  become  easy. 

Awake  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge 
of  man,  and  be  persuaded  that  this  knowledge  may  be  ac- 
quired ;  so  shall  recurring  examples,  and  increasing  industry, 
smooth  the  path  of  knowledge. 

The  grand  secret  of  simplifying  science  consists  in  analyz- 
ing, in  beginning  with  what  is  easy,  and  proceeding  progres- 
sively. By  this  method,  miracles  will  at  length  be  wrought. 
The  mountain  of  knowledge  must  be  climbed  step  by  step. 

Which  of  the  sciences,  surrounded  as  they  all  are  with  dif- 
ficulties, has  not  been  highly  improved  by  recurring  observa- 
tion, reflection,  and  industry ! 

^Vhen  I  come  to  speak  of  the  method  in  which  physiognomy 
ought,  probably,  to  be  studied,  the  intelligent  reader  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  improvement  in  thk  science  be  so  dif- 
ficult, and  impossible,  as  so  many,  from  such  opposite  rea8ons> 
have  pretended. 
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This  fragment  ought  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  the  whole 
work,  although  it  will  be  one  of  the  shortest.  Not  the  most 
copious  volume  would  be  sufficient  to  propound,  and  obviate, 
all  the  numberless  objections  with  which  physiognomy  is  sur- 
rounded. 

All  the  objections  brought  against  it,  and  certainly  all  are 
not  brought  which  might  be,  some  of  which  are  true,  and 
many  false,  concur,  at  least,  in  proving  the  general  conviction 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  inquiry  into  the  effects  of 
nature. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  adversaries  of  physiognomy  can 
conjure  up  so  many  difficulties  as  will  soon  present  themselves 
to  the  philosophical  physiognomist  himself.  A  thousand  times 
have  I  been  dismayed  at  their  number  and  variety,  and  almost 
persuaded  to  desist  from  all  further  inquiry.  I  was,  however, 
continuaUy  encouraged  and  confirmed,  in  my  pursuits,  by  those 
certain,  undeniable,  proofs  I  had  collect.ed,  and  by  thousands 
of  examples,  which  no  single  fact  could  destroy.  These  gave 
me  fortitude,  and  determined  me  to  vanquish  a  part  of  my 
difficulties,  and  calmly  to  leave  those  which  I  found  uncon- 
querable, until  some  future  opportunity  might  afford  me  the 
means  of  reconciling  so  many  apparent  contradictions. 

There  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  attending  the  starting  of 
difficulties.  There  are  some  who  possess  the  particular  gift  of 
discovering  and  inventing  difficulties,  without  number  or  limits, 
on  the  most  common  and  easy  subjects.  I  could  cite  many 
such  persons  who  possess  this  gift  in  a  very  extraordinary 
degree.  Their  character  is  very  remarkable,  and  determinate. 
In  other  respects  they  are  excellent  people.  They  may  be  the 
salt,  but  cannot  be  the  food,  of  society.  I  admire  their  talents, 
yet  should  not  wish  for  their  friendship,  were  it  possible  they 
should  desire  mine.  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  short  digression. 
I  now  return  to  the  difficulties  of  physiognomy ;  and,  inimmcr- 
able  as  they  are,  I  sliall  be  brief,  because  it  not  being  my  in- 
tention to  cite  them  all  in  this  place,  the  most  important  will 
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occasionally  be  noticed,  and  answered,  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  Scarcely  a  fragment  will  be  written  in  which  the  authoi 
and  reader  wiU  not  have  occasion  to  remark  difficulties.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  will  be  noticed  in  the  fragment,  which 
treats  on  the  character  of  the  physiognomist,  (p.  62).  I  have 
an  additional  motive  to  be  brief,  which  is,  that  most  of  these 
difficulties  are  included  in — 

The  indescribable  minuteness  of  innumerable  traits  of  cha- 
racter—or the  impossibility  of  seizing,  expressing,  and  analyzing 
certain  sensations  and  observations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  smallest  shades, 
which  are  scarcely  discernible  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  fre- 
quently denote  total  opposition  of  character.  Almost  every 
succeeding  page  will  afibrd  opportunity  of  making  this  remark. 
How  wonderfully  may  the  expression  of  countenance  and  cha- 
racter be  altered  by  a  small  inflexion  or  diminishing,  lengthen- 
ing or  sharpening,  even  though  but  of  a  hair^s  breadth !  Who- 
ever wishes  for  immediate  conviction  of  this  truth,  need  but  be 
at  the  trouble  to  take  five  or  six  shades  of  the  same  counte- 
nance, with  all  possible  accuracy,  and  afterwards,  as  carefully 
reduce  and  compare  them  to  each  other. 

How  difficult,  how  impossible,  must  this  variety  of  the  same 
countenance,  even  in  the  most  accurate  of  the  arts  of  imita- 
tion, render  precision  !  And  the  importance  of  precision  to 
physiognomy  has,  by  numerous  reasons,  before  been  proved. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  seat  of  character  is  so 
hidden,  so  enveloped,  so  masked,  that  it  can  only  be  caught  in 
certain,  and,  perhaps,  uncommon  positions  of  the  countenance, 
which  will  again  be  changed,  and  the  signs  all  disappear,  before 
they  have  made  any  durable  impression !  Or,  supposing  the 
impression  made,  these  distinguishing  traits  may  be  so  dif- 
ficult to  seize,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  paint,  much  less 
to  engrave,  or  describe  them  by  language. 

This  may  like>visc  happen  to  the  most  fixed,  determinate, 
and  decisive  marks.  Numberless  of  these  can  neither  be  de- 
M(*ril)cd  nor  imitated.  How  many,  even,  are  not  to  be  retained 
\iy  the  imagination!  How  many,  that  are  rather  felt  than 
iMM»n  !     Who  shall  describe,  who  delineate,  the  cheering,  the 
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enlightening  ray ;  who  the  look  of  love ;  who  the  soft  benig- 
nant vibration  of  the  benevolent  eye ;  who  the  twilight,  and 
the  day,  of  hope ;  who  the  internal  strong  efforts  of  a  mind, 
wrapt  in  gentleness  and  humility,  to  effect  good,  to  diminish 
evil,  and  to  increase  present  and  eternal  happiness ;  who  all 
the  secret  impulses  and  powers,  collected  in  the  aspect  of  the 
defender,  or  enemy,  of  truth ;  of  the  bold  friend,  or  the  subtle 
foe,  of  wisdom  ;  who  '^  the  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling, 
glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven^  while 
imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown  ;""  who 
shall  all  this  delineate,  or  describe  ?  Can  charcoal  paint  fire, 
chalk  light,  or  can  colours  live  and  breathe 

It  is  with  physiognomy  as  with  all  other  objects  of  taste, 
literal,  or  figurative,  of  sense,  or  of  spirit.  AVe  can  feel,  but 
cannot  explain.  The  essence  of  every  organized  body  is,  in 
itself,  an  invisible  power.  It  is  mind.  Without  this  incom- 
prehensible principle  of  life,  there  is  neither  intelligence,  ac- 
tion, nor  power.  "The  world  seeth  not,  knoweth  not,  the 
^irit."  Oh  !  how  potent  is  this  truth,  whether  in  declama- 
tion it  be  expressed  with  insipidity  or  enthusiasm,  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  in  person  inspired  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists of  the  Lord,  to  the  spirit  of  the  most  insignificant 
being !  The  world  seeth  it  not,  and  knoweth  it  not.  This  is 
the  most  general  proposition  possible.  The  herd  satiate  them- 
selves with  words  without  meaning,  externals  without  power, 
lx)dy  without  mind,  and  figure  without  essence.  Overk)oked 
as  it  has  been  by  mere  literal  readers,  who  are  incapable  of 
exalting  themselves  to  the  great  general  sense  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  have  applied  the  text  to  some  few  particular 
cases,  though  it  be  the  key  to  nature  and  revelation,  thougli  it 
be  itself  the  revelation  of  revelation,  the  very  soul  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  secret  of  secrets.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  maketh 
aUve,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'' 

Since  likewise,  (which  who  will  or  can  deny  ?)  since  all  flesh 
is  valued  according  to  the  spirit  within ;  since  it  is  the  spirit 
alone  of  which  the  physiognomist  is  in  search,  endeavouring  to 
discover,  portray,  and  describe ;  how  difficult  must  it  lie  for 
him  to  delineate,  by  words  or  iniagos,  the  best,  most  volatile. 
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and  q[HrituaI  pari,  to  those  who  have  neither  eyes  nor  cars ! 
Words  and  unages  are  but  a  still  grosser  hind  of  flesh  and 

What  I  have  h^e  said  can  only  be  instructive  and  intelli- 
gible to  a  few  readers,  but  those  few  will  find  much  in  this 
passage  whereon  to  meditate. 

Let  us  proceed. 

How  many  thousand  accidents,  great  and  small,  phyidcal  and 
moral ;  how  many  secret  incidents,  alterations,  pasMons ;  how 
often  will  dress,  position,  light  and  shade,  and  innumerable 
discordant  circumstances,  show  the  countenance  so  disadvan- 
tageously,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  betray  the  physiognomist 
into  a  false  judgment,  on  the  true  qualities  of  the  countenance 
and  character  !  How  easily  may  these  occasion  him  to  over- 
look the  essttitial  traits  of  character,  and  form  his  judgment 
on  what  is  wholly  accidental ! 

^^  The  wisest  man,  when  languid,  will  look  like  a  fool,*"  says 
Zimmermann  ;  and  he  may  be  right,  if  his  observation  extends 
no  further  than  the  actual  state  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
countenance. 

To  cite  one  very  common  instance,  out  of  a  hundred,  how 
surprisingly  may  the  small  pox,  during  life,  disfigure  the  coun- 
tonanco !  How  may  it  destroy,  confuse  or  render  the  most 
docisivo  traits  imperceptible ! 

1  shall  not  here  enumerate  the  difficulties  which  the  most 
accurate  observer  has  to  encounter  in  dissimulation ;  I  perhaps 
may  notice  these  in  a  separate  fragment. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention. 

The  best,  the  greatest,  the  most  philosophical  physiognomist 
Im  Mtill  but  man ;  I  do  not  here  allude  to  those  general  errors 
(Vom  which  he  cannot  be  exempt ;  but  that  he  is  a  prejudiced 
iimiii  and  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  as  unorejudiced  as 
(lod  himself. 

How  seldom  can  he  avoid  viewing  all  objects  through  the 
llliidiiim  of  his  own  inclinations  or  aversions,  and  judging 
iM*0()r<lingly  !  Obscure  recollections  of  pleasure  or  di^leasure, 
wIiImIi  this  or  that  countenance  have  by  vaiious  incidents  im- 
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pressed  upon  his  mind,  impressions  left  on  his  memory,  by 
some  object  of  love  or  hatred — ^how  easily,  nay,  necessarily, 
must  these  influence  his  judgment !  Hence,  how  many  diffi- 
culties must  arise  to  physiognomy,  so  long  as  physiognomy 
shall  continue  to  be  the  study  of  men  and  not  of  angek ! 

We  will  therefore  grant  the  opposer  of  physiognomy  all  ho 
can  ask,  although  we  do  not  live  without  hope  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  shall  be  resolved,  which,  at  first,  appeared  to 
the  reader,  and  the  author,  inexplicable. 

Yet  how  should  I  conclude  this  fragment  without  unbur- 
dening my  heart  of  an  oppressive  weight, 'something  of  which, 
perhaps,  I  have  before  given  the  reader  to  understand — 

That  is,  that  ^^  many  weak  and  unphilosophical  minds,  who 
never  during  life  have  made,  nor  ever  will  make,  a  deep  obser- 
vation, may  be  induced,  from  reading  my  writings,  to  imagine 
themselves  physiognomists.'*^ 

^^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.'*^ 

As  soon  might  ye  become  physiognomists  by  reading  my 
book,  read  and  pore  however  industriously  you  please,  as  you 
would  become  great  painters,  by  copying  the  drawings  of 
Prej'sler,  or  reading  the  works  of  Hagedom,  or  Fresnoy; 
fi^at  physicians,  by  studying  Boerhaave  ;  or  great  statesmen, 
by  learning  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Montesquieu,  by  rote. 


OF  THE  RARITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PHYSIOGNO- 

MONICAL  OBSERVATION. 

In  the  fragment,  (p.  31),  we  have  noticed  how  general,  yet 
oKscure  and  indeterminate,  physiognomonical  sensation  is :  in 
this  we  shall  speak  of  the  rarity  of  the  true  spirit  of  physiog- 
nomonical observation.  As  few  are  the  persons  who  can  think 
physiognomonically,  as  those  who  can  feel  physiognomonically 
arc  numerous. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  easy  than  to  observe,  yet  nothing 
is  more  uncommon.  By  observe  I  mean  to  consider  a  subject 
in  all  its  various  parts :  first  to  consider  each  part  separately, 
and,  afterwards,  to  examine  its  analogy  with  contiguous  or 
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oUier  poBBible  objects ;  to  conceive  and  retain  the  various  pro- 
pertiee  which  delineate,  define,  and  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  thing  under  consideration ;  to  have  dear  ideas  of  these 
properties,  individuaUy  and  cdkctively,  as  contributing  to 
form  a  whde,  so  as  not  to  confound  them  with  other  proper- 
ties, or  things,  however  great  the  resemblance. 

We  need  only  attend  to  the  different  judgments  of  a  number 
of  m^  concerning  the  same  portrait,  to  be  ccmvinced  of  the 
general  want  of  a  spmi  of  accurate  observation :  nor  has  any 
thing  so  efifoctually,  so  unexpectedly  ccmvinced  me,  of  the  ex 
treme  rarity  of  the  irue  spirit  of  observation,  even  among  men 
of  genius,  in  fiuned,  and  fiune-worthy  observers,  in  fiur  greater 
pl^ysiognomists  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  become ;  nothing,  I 
say,  has  so  perfectly  convinced  me  of  the  rarity  of  this  spirit, 
as  the  confounding  of  widely  diSferent  portraits  and  characters, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  difierence,  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  same.  To  make  erroneous  ranarks  is  a  very  common 
thing ;  *and,  probably,  has  often  befell  myself.  This  all  tends 
to  prove  how  uncommon  an  accurate  ^irit  of  observation  is, 
and  how  often  it  forsakes  even  those  who  have  been  most 
assiduous  in  observing. 

I  shudder  when  I  remember  the  supposed  likenesses  which 
are  found  between  certain  portraits  and  shades,  and  the  living 
originals.  How  many  men  suppose  each  caricature  a  true 
])ortrait,  or,  probably,  sometimes,  take  it  for  an  ideal  !^  In 
such  judgments  I  perceive  a  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  most  common  observers  on  character.  Each 
slander,  in  which  there  is  but  a  shade  of  truth,  is  as  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  full  and  exact  truth,  as  are  so  many 
thousand  wretched  portraits  supposed  to  be  real  and  exact 
likenesses. 

Hence  originate  many  pitiable  physiognomonical  decisions ; 
hence  are  deduced  so  many  apparently  well-founded  objections 
against  physiognomy,  objections  that,  in  reality,  are  &Jse. 

*  By  Carieaiure,  the  Author  appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  an 
Imperfect  drawing,  and  by  Ideal,  sometimes  perfect  beauty,  sometimes  a 
(mwy  piece.  These  words  occur  so  frequently,  that  they  must  inevitably 
\Hi  fiftDn  retained  in  the  translation.    T. 
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We  call  tliat  likenesB  which  is  unlike,  beeauae  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  obeervation  fiEufficiently  acute. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  caution  physiognomists  against  haste 
and  erroneous  comfMirisons  and  suppositions ;  or  to  wait  till 
they  are  well  convinced  that  they  have  not  imagined  two 
different  countenances  to  resemble  each  other,  or  men  which 
are  unlike  to  be  the  same. 

I  shall,  therefore,  take  every  opportunity  in  this  work,  to 
render  the  reader  attentive  to  the  smallest,  scarcely  discerni- 
ble, variations  of  certain  countenances  and  traits,  which,  on  a 
first  view,  might  appear  to  be  alike. 


ADDITIONS. 
PLATE  V 

ANSON. 

Fig.  I,  2. — ^Alike  as  these  heads  may  i^pear  to  an  inex- 
perienced eye,  how  different  are  they  to  an  observer!  A 
countenance  so  noble  as  that  of  Anson  can  never  be  entirely 
rendered  mean,  or  wholly  unresembling. — Who  that  had  once 
beheld  Anson,  alive  or  well  painted,  would,  at  viewing  these 
caricatures,  exclaim  Anson ! — Yet,  on  the  contrary,  how  few 
would  pronounce — Not  Anson ! — How  few  will  be  able  accu- 
rately to  perceive  and  define  the  very  essential  differences 
between  these  faces  !  The  observer  will  see  where  the  unob- 
servant are  blind ;  and  wliile  the  latter  are  dumb,  will  pronounce 
the  forehead  of  2  is  more  thoughtful  and  profound  than  that 
of  1 — 1  forms  no  such  deep  consistent  plans  as  2 — The  eye- 
brows of  1  are  more  finn  and  closely  knit  than  those  of  2. — 
So  likewise  is  the  eye  of  1 ;  but  tliat  of  2  is  more  open  and 
serene.  The  nose  of  2  is  something  more  compact,  and,  there- 
fore, mora  judicious,  than  1 ;  the  mouth  of  1  is  awry,  and 
somewhat  small;  the  chin  of  2  is  likewise  mora  manly  and 
nobk  than  of  1. 

Fig.  8  to  6. — Four  caricature  profiles  of  broken  Grecian 
boats,  will,  to  many  hasty  observers,  though  they  should  not  be 
^liolly  destitute  of  phj-siognomonical  sensation,  seem  nearly 
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alike  in  mgnification ;  yet  are  they  essentially  diflferrat.  The 
noee  excepted.  Fig.  S,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  rest ; 
the  manly  closing  and  firmness  of  the  mouth,  as  little  permits 
the  physiognomonical  observer  to  class  this  countenance  with 
the  others,  as  would  the  serious  aspect,  the  arching  and 
motion  of  the  forehead,  and  its  descent  to  the  nose.  Let  any 
one  further  consider  this  descent  of  the  forehead  to  the  nose ; 
afterwards  the  nose  itself,  and  the  eye,  in  4,  5,  and  6.  Let  him 
compare  them,  and  the  scientific  physiognomist  will  develope 
characters  almost  opposite.  In  the  nose  of  5,  he  will  p^ceive 
more  taste  and  understanding  than  in  the  rest;  the  whole 
under  part  of  the  countenance,  the  general  traits  of  volup- 
tuousness excepted,  is,  in  each  of  them,  different.  6  is  the 
most  sensual  and  efieminate  of  the  whole,  although  it  is  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  grace  by  the  ill-drawn  mouth. 

Fig.  7,  8. — Two  drawings  of  the  same  profile :  the  difference 
between  them  is  to  the  observer  remarkable.  Fig.  8  vnU  appear 
to  him,  from  the  forehead,  nose,  and  eyebrows,  all  of  which  arc 
close,  firm  and  sharp,  as  betokening  acute  penetration  and 
deep  thought.  Fig.  7,  will  be  found  more  cheerful.  In  both 
he  will  perceive  the  traits  of  mind  and  genius. 

Fig.  9,  10. — ^Are  two  shades  of  the  same  countenance, 
which,  however,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  than  different 
shades  usually  do.  Many  would  declare  them  very  like  each 
other.  Yet  how  many  varieties  may  not  be  discovered  by  the 
accurate  observer !  The  mouth,  in  9,  by  the  easy  unconstrained 
manner  in  which  it  is  closed,  bespeaks  a  calm,  placid,  settled, 
effeminate  mind.  In  10,  on  the  contrary,  if  not  a  character 
directly  the  reverse,  essentially  different,  by  the  negligent 
dropping  of  the  under  lip.  How  few  will  be  able  to  discover, 
before  they  are  told,  in  the  scarcely  visible  sharpening  of  the 
bone  above  the  eye,  of  10,  the  extreme  penetration  it  denotes ! 

Fig.  1 1, 12. — However  similar  these  two  shades  of  the  same 
pei-son  may  appear ;  to  the  physiognomist,  that  is,  to  a  rare 
and  accurate  observer,  they  are  not  so.  In  the  forehead,  the 
bones  above  the  eye,  and  Uie  descent  to  the  nose,  in  12,  there 
is  something  more  of  understanding  than  in  the  same  parts  of 
11,  although  the  difierence  is  scarcely  that  of  a  hair's  breadth. 
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How  few  ivill  find  in  the  bending  and  point  of  the  nose  of  12, 
a  quicker  perception  of  sensual  beauty ;  and  superior  under 
standing  in  11 !  Yet  this  does  not  escape  the  physiognomist, 
to  whom,  likewise,  the  mouth,  in  12,  betokens  firm  powers. 
The  descent  of  the  under  lip,  at  the  comer,  of  11,  is,  by  a 
Iiair's  breadth,  more  pure  and  noble,  than  12. 

PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1  to  6. — Have,  to  the  unpractised,  much  resemblance, 
yet  some  of  them  have  differences  too  vast  to  be  imagined  on 
a  first  view.  The  hasty  observer  will  find  some  dissimilar,  and 
the  accurate  all. 

1,  Is  benevolent.  The  forehead  and  nose  betoken  under- 
standing, but  irresolution.  2,  The  caricature  of  an  almost 
sublime  countenance.  The  least  experienced  connoisseur  will 
find  much  to  approve.  By  an  error  infinitely  small,  infinitely 
much  is  lo^t.  Had  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  been  a 
little  more  compact,  more  vigorously  drawn,  the  acute  ob- 
server could  not  then  have  perceived  tokens  of  imbecility, 
which  are  now  to  him  so  visible,  though  so  difiicult  to  explain. 
3,  All  will  discover,  in  this,  goodness  tinged  with  weakness. 
Hut  that  the  marks  of  weakness  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the 
arching  of  the  forehead,  and  the  outline  of  the  chin,  is  only 
perceptiUe  to  the  intuition  of  experience.*  4,  The  nose  speaks 
taste  and  knowledge,  the  eye  penetration.  None  but  the 
physiognomist  will  remark  dulness,  and  thoughtless  haste,  in 
the  forehead  and  mouth.  5,  Is,  to  general  sensation,  the  pro 
file  of  a  benevolent,  but  weak  and  ordinary  man.  The  seat 
of  weakness  ^ill  be  seen,  by  the  physiognomist,  in  the  fore- 
head, eye,  and  mouth.  6,  Inanimate  thoughtlessness  will  be 
universally  perceived  in  this  countenance.  The  experienced 
only  will  discover  the  peculiar  insipidity  of  the  mouth. 

Imbecility  is  the  character  common  to  Fig.  7  to  12.  Yet 
how  various  are  the  modifications,  definable  only  by  the  phy* 
siognomist !  And  how  little  is  explained  by  the  general  term 
imbecility,  concerning  heads  so  different !   7,  Has  a  noble  nose 
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With  an  almost  common  forenead.  Were  the  back  part  of  the 
eye  leas  projectmg,  it  would  be  much  wiser.  8,  Is  more  bene- 
volent and  noble,  more  intelligent  in  the  under  part,  and  more 
weak  in  the  upper.  9,  Inanity  with  a  mixture  of  contempt. 
10,  The  nose  excepted,  vacant  and  more  perverse  than  all  the 
other  five.  11,  The  under  half  not  vulgar,  but  the  full  fore- 
head denotes  imbecility.  In  the  mouth,  only,  are  taste  and 
understanding  united.  12,  A  nose  Uke  this,  which  speaks  a 
person  of  discernment,  does  not  correspond  with  so  foolish  a 
countenance. 

Fig.  18  to  16. — Four  additional  profiles,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
a  few  remarks  on  which  may  show  the  inquiring  reader  how 
minute  are  traits  which  have  great  signification ;  and  how  dif- 
ficult it  is,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  not  to  confound  things  in 
themselves  very  dissimilar.  13,  14,  Have  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other;  as  likewise  have  15,  16.  Physiognomonical 
sensation  would  generally  pronounce  them  to  be  four  sisters. 
The  forehead  of  14  will  be  found  to  possess  a  small  superior 
d^;ree  of  delicacy  over  that  of  13 ;  the  forehead  of  15  much 
inferior  to  14,  and  the  forehead  of  16  still  inferior  to  15.  The 
physiognomist  will  read  more  of  afiection  in  16  than  15,  and 
something  less  of  delicacy ;  and  more  of  voluptuousness  in  15 
than  in  16. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  we  have  hitherto  maintained 
will,  in  certain  countenances,  be  true.  The  observer  will  per- 
ceive similarity  in  a  hundred  countenances  which,  to  the  inex« 
perienced,  i^pear  entirely  dissimilar. 
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All  men  have  talents  for  all  things,  yet  we  may  safely 
maintain  very  few  have  the  determinate  and  essential  talents. 

All  men  have  talents  for  drawing.  They  can  all  learn  to 
write,  well  or  ill.  Yet  not  an  excellent  draughtsman  will  be 
produced  in  ten  thousand.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  and  physiognomy. 

All  men,  who  have  eyes  and  eaisi  have  talents  to  become 
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phjriognomistB.    Yet,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  become  fm 
ezoeDent  physiognomist. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  to  sketch  the  character  of  the 
true  physiognomist,  that  those  who  are  deficient  in  the  requi- 
site talents  may  be  deterred  from  the  study  of  physiognomy. 
The  pretended  physiognomist,  with  a  foolish  head,  and  a  wicked 
heart,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  mischiev- 
ous creatures  that  crawls  on  God's  earth. 

No  one  whose  person  is  not  well  formed  can  become  a  good 
physiognomist.  The  handsomest  painters  were  the  greatest 
painters.  Reubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael,  possessing  three 
gradations  of  beauty,  possessed  three  gradations  of  the  genius 
of  painting.  The  physiognomists  of  greatest  symmetry  are 
the  best :  as  the  most  virtuous  best  can  determine  on  virtue, 
and  the  just  on  justice,  so  can  the  most  handsome  coun- 
tenances on  the  goodness,  beauty,  and  noble  traits  of  the 
human  countenance ;  and,  consequently,  on  its  defects  and 
ignoble  properties.  The  scarcity  of  human  beauty  is  a  certain 
reason  why  physiognomy  is  so  much  decried,  and  finds  so 
many  opponents. 

No  one,  therefore,  ought  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  physi- 
ognomy who  has  a  debased  mind,  an  ill-formed  forehead,  a 
blinking  eye,  or  a  distorted  mouth.  "  The  light  of  the  body 
is  the  eye ;  if,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  fiill  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  darkness :  if,  therefore,  that  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darknes^!" 

Any  one  who  would  become  a  physiognomist  cannot  meditate 
too  much  on  this  text. 

Oh !  single  eye,  that  beholdest  all  things  as  they  are,  seest 
nothing  falsely,  with  glance  oblique,  nothing  overlookest — Oh  ! 
most  perfect  image  of  reason  and  wisdom — why  do  I  say 
image !  Thou  that  art  reason  and  wisdom  themselves ;  with- 
out thy  reeplendent  light  would  all  that  appertains  to  physiog- 
nomy become  dark  I 

Whoever  does  not,  at  the  first  aspect  of  any  man,  feel  a 
certain  emotion  of  affection  or  dislike,  attraction  or  repulsion, 
never  can  become  a  physiiqpMmiist. 
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Whoever  studies  art  more  than  nature,  and  prefers  what 
the  painters  call  manner  to  truth  of  drawing ;  whoever  does 
not  feel  himself  moved  almost  to  tears,  at  beholding  the  ancient 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  present  depravity  of  men  and  imitative 
art;  whoever  views  antique  gems,  and  does  not  discover 
enlarged  intelligence  in  Cicero;  enterprising  resolution  in 
Ceesar;  profound  thought  in  Solon;  invincible  fortitude  in 
Brutus ;  in  Plato  godlike  wisdom ;  or,  in  modem  medals,  the 
height  of  human  sagacity  in  Montesquieu ;  in  Haller  the 
energetic  contemplative  look,  and  most  refined  taste ;  the 
deep  reasoner  in  Locke ;  uid  the  witty  satirist  in  Voltaire, 
even  at  the  first  glance,  never  can  become  a  physiognomist. 

Whoever  does  not  dwell  with  fixed  rapture  on  the  aspect  of 
benevolence  in  action,  supposing  itself  unobseiTcd;  whoever 
remainj9  unmoved  by  the  voice  of  innocence ;  the  guileless  look 
of  inviolated  chastity:  the  mother  contemplating  her  beau- 
teous sleeping  infiemt ;  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  of  a 
friend,  or  his  eye  swimming  in  tears ;  whoever  can  lightly  tear 
himself  from  scenes  like  these,  and  turn  them  to  ridicule, 
might  much  easier  commit  the  crime  of  parricide  than  become 
a  physiognomist. 

What  then  is  required  of  the  physiognomist !  What  should 
his  inclinations,  talents,  qualities,  and  capabilities  be ! 

His  first  of  requisites,  as  has,  in  part,  already  been  remarked, 
should  bo  a  body  well  proportioned,  and  finely  organized :  accu- 
racy of  sensation,  capable  of  receiving  the  most  minute  out- 
ward impressions,  and  easily  transmitting  them  faithfully  to 
memory ;  or,  as  I  ougnt  rather  to  say,  impressing  them  upon 
the  imagination,  and  the  fibres  of  the  brain.  His  eye,  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  excellent,  clear,  acute,  rapid,  and  firm. 

Precision  in  observation  is  the  very  soul  of  physiognomy. 
The  physiognomist  must  possess  a  most  delicate,  swift,  certain, 
most  extensive  spirit  of  observation.  To  observe  is  to  be 
attentive,  so  as  to  fix  the  mind  on  a  particular  object,  which 
it  selects,  or  may  select,  for  consideration,  from  a  number  of 
surroimding  objects.  To  be  attentive  is  to  consider  some  one 
particular  object,  exclusively  of  all  others,  and  to  analyze,  con- 
sequently, to  distinguish,  its  peculiarities.     To  observe,  to  be 
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attentive,  to  distinguish  what  is  similar,  what  dissimilar,  to 
disoover  proportion,  and  disproportion,  is  the  office  of  the 
miderstanding. 

Without  an  accurate,  superior,  and  extended  understanding, 
the  physiognomist  will  neither  be  able  rightly  to  observe  nor 
to  compare  and  class  his  observations ;  much  less  to  draw  the 
necessary  conclusions.  Physiognomy  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  the  logic  of  corporeal  varieties. 

The  true  physiognomist  unites  to  the  clearest  and  profound- 
est  understanding  the  most  lively,  strong,  comprehensive  ima- 
gination,  and  a  fine  and  rapid  wit.  Imagination  is  necessary 
to  impress  the  traits  with  exactness,  so  that  they  may  be 
r^iewed  at  pleasure ;  and  to  range  the  pictures  in  the  mind 
as  perfectly  as  if  they  still  were  visible,  and  with  all  possible 
order. 

Wit  *  is  indispensable  to  the  physiognomist,  that  he  may 
easily  perceive  the  resemblances  that  exist  between  objects. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  sees  a  head  or  forehead  possessed  of 
certain  characteristic  marks.  These  marks  present  themselves 
to  his  imagination,  and  wit  discovers  to  what  they  are  similar. 
Hence  greater  precision,  certainty,  and  expression,  are  im- 
parted to  his  images.  He  must  have  the  capacity  of  uniting 
the  approximation  of  each  trait,  that  he  remarks ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  wit,  to  define  the  degrees  of  this  approximation.  With- 
out wit,  highly  improved  by  experience,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  impart  his  observations  with  perspicuity.  Wit 
alone  creates  the  physiognomonical  language ;  a  language,  at 
present,  so  unspeakably  poor.  No  one  who  is  not  inexhaustibly 
copious  in  language  can  become  a  physiognomist;  and  the 
highest  possible  copiousness  is  poor,  comparatively  with  the 
wants  of  physiognomy.  All  that  language  can  express,  the 
physiognomist  must  be  able  to  express.  He  must  be  the 
creator  of  a  new  language,  which  must  be  equally  precise  and 
alluring,  natural  and  intelligible. 

All  the  productions  of  art,  taste,  and  mind ;  all  vocabula- 

*  Wit  is  here  used  in  a  less  discriminating,  and  therefore  a  much  morr 
general  sense,  than  is  usually  appropriated  to  it  in  the  English  language. 
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A  «I  ^MB3tftt»^  aJl  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  must  obey  his 
WBrt  ^^ippb'  ^'^  necessities. 

^  ixTiwing  is  indispensable,  if  he  would  be  precise 
i«r4tttitx«tKk  and  accurate  in  his  decisions.  Drawing  is 
a^*  irf*t^  !tivxrt  natural,  and  most  unequivocal  language  of 
^«s«t\XH^'<>^^  ^  (i^^  ^'^^  ^^  of  the  imagination,  the  only  means 
m'  >r«ti^>r^iu^  and  communicating  numberless  peculiarities, 
>aMj«<  Jhtni  e\pret!«»on8,  which  are  not  by  words,  or  any  other 
tKNMN  cv  be  d<«oribed.  The  physiognomist  who  cannot  draw 
*v*^ii2\^  ;iK.vurately,  and  characteristically,  will  be  unable  to 
*,iMwlv\  »tu\*h  kMM»  to  retain,  or  communicate,  innumerable  ob- 

ViMH^tuy  19  indisix>nsablc  to  him;  as  also  is  physiology,  or 
liw  ^^MHV  of  the  human  body,  in  health ;  not  only  that  he 
t«*«^'k  bo  ablo  to  remark  any  disproportion,  as  well  in  the  solid 
.^  tlw  uuuH'ular  })arts,  but  that  he  may  likewise  be  capable  of 
iMWUtt^  thtxH)  {tfurts  in  his  physiognomonical  language.  He 
tMiMt^  l\&rthttr  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the  temperaments 
v4*  ihi>  huiiuui  body.  Not  only  its  different  colours  and  ap- 
(H^'MUH^  «)Ciuisioned  by  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  but  also 
iho  oouHtituont  i)arts  of  the  blood  itself,  and  their  different 
tax^H'itioiiH.  Still  more  especially  must  be  understood  the 
v^vU'VuhI  Hyiaptoms  of  the  constitution,  relative  to  the  nervous 
^\:ii\4ti,  f<»r  on  this  more  depends  than  even  on  the  knowledge 
K*i  iho  bloiul. 

H\»s\  piHifound  an  adept  ought  he  to  be  in  the  knowledge 
oi  i\\\>  human  heiirt,  and  the  manners  of  the  world !  How 
thiiiou>{hIy  ought  he  to  inspect,  to  feel  himself!  That  most 
^VMiuU  iai,  yet  most  difficult  of  all  knowledge,  to  the  physiogno- 
luiiai,  mi^ht  to  be  possessed  by  him  in  all  possible  perfection, 
(u  |>i-i»iMirti(Ui  only  as  he  knows  himself  will  he  be  enabled  to 
^Uiiw  otl)ei*H. 

Nitt  only  is  this  self-knowledge,  this  studying  of  man,  by  the 
atudy  of  his  own  heart,  with  the  genealogy  and  consanguinity 
xif  inclinations  and  passions,  their  various  symptoms  and 
^JiHUgtM,  necessary  to  the  physiognomist,  for  the  foregoing 
v.4Utt4m,  but  also  for  an  additional  reason. 

*  'I'hn  ptMuiliar  siiades*'  (I  here  cite  the  words  of  one  of  the 
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critics  on  my  first  essay) — ''  the  peculiar  shades  of  feeh'ng, 
which  most  affect  the  observer  of  any  object,  frequently  have 
relation  to  his  own  mind,  and  will  be  soonest  remarked  by  him 
in  proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  his  own  powers.  They 
will  affect  him  most,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  survey  the  physical  and  moral  world.  Many 
therefore  of  his  observations  are  applicable  only  to  the  observer 
himself;  and,  however  strongly  they  may  be  conceived  by  him, 
he  cannot  easily  impart  them  to  others.  ■  Yet  these  minute 
observations  influence  his  judgment.  For  this  reason,  the 
physiognomist  must,  if  he  knows  himself,  which  he  in  justice 
ought  to  do  before  he  attempts  to  know  others,  once  more 
compare  his  remarks  with  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  thinking, 
and  separate  those  which  are  general  from  those  which  are 
individual,  and  appertain  to  himself.^  I  shall  make  no  com- 
mentary on  this  important  precept.  I  have  given  a  similar 
one  in  the  fragment  on  the  difficulties  of  studying  physiognomy, 
and  in  other  places. 

I  shall  here  only  repeat  that  an  accurate  and  profound 
knowledge  of  his  own  heart  is  one  of  the  most  essential  quali- 
ties in  the  character  of  the  physiognomist. 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  not  often  blushed  at  thyself,  even 
though  thou  shouldest  be  the  best  of  men,  for  the  best  of  men 
is  but  man ;  if  thou  hast  not  often  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
in  presence  of  thyself  and  others ;  if  thou  hast  not  dared  to 
confess  to  thyself,  and  to  confide  to  thy  friend,  that  thou  art 
conscious  the  seeds  of  every  vice  are  latent  in  thy  heart ;  if, 
in  the  gloomy  calm  of  solitude,  having  no  witness  but  Ood 
and  thy  own  conscience,  thou  hast  not  a  thousand  times 
sighed  and  sorrowed  for  thyself;  if  thou  wantest  the  power 
to  observe  the  progress  of  the  passions,  from  their  very  com- 
mencement ;  to  examine  what  the  impulse  was  which  deter- 
mined thee  to  good  or  ill,  and  to  avow  the  motive  to  Ood  and 
thy  friend,  to  whom  thou  mayest  thus  confess  thyself,  and  who 
also  may  disclose  the  recesses  of  his  soul  to  thee :  a  friend 
who  shall  stand  before  thee  the  representative  of  man  and 
God,  and  in  whose  estimation  thou  also  shalt  be  invested  with 
the  same  sacred  character;  a  friend  in  whom  thou  mayest 
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see  thy  very  soul,  and  who  shall  reciprocally  behold  himself  in 
thee ;  if,  in  a  word,  thou  art  not  a  man  of  worth,  thou  never 
canst  learn  to  observe,  or  know  men  well ;  thou  never  canst 
be^  never  w3t  be,  worthy  of  being  a  good  physiognomist. 
— If  thou  wishest  not  that  the  talent  of  observation  should 
be  a  tonueiit  to  thyself  and  an  evil  to  thy  brother,  how  good, 
how  pun\  how  all^tionate,  how  expanded,  ought  thy  heart  to 
be !  How  mavesl  thoa  ever  discover  the  marks  of  bcnevo- 
lenro  and  mikl  forgiTeness»  if  thou  th}'self  art  destitute  of 
such  gifts  t  How,  if  {philanthropy  does  not  make  thine  eye 
aelivw  how  nuiyvist  thou  dbcern  the  impressions  of  virtue  and 
lhl^  nuurfc^  v'f  ihe  subGme&t  sensations  I  How  often  wilt  thou 
ovyHrkK>l  ihv'm  in  a  countenance  disfigured  by  accident !  Sur- 
WHKiiJ^l  ch^^'if  by  mean  passions,  how  often  will  such  false 
\4«j!^H:>vrs  brtt^^  fidse  intelligence  l  Put  far  from  thee  self-in- 
IvwKCx  j^rivle.  ,^ikI  envj\  otherwise  "  thine  eye  will  be  evil,  and 
ll^>  vitH'K'  KkK  AiU  of  darkness."  Thou  wilt  read  vices  on 
ll^Q  livurx^hvMvl  whenx^  virtue  is  written,  and  wilt  accuse  others 
vUrihv«k^  ^Mi\us  Hud  (filings  of  which  thy  own  heart  accuses  thee. 
\VhvH>vvr  Unirs  any  resemblance  to  thine  enemy,  will  by  thee 
>v  ^^vwi^x^l  i>r  »n  those  failings  and  vices  with  which  thy  ene- 
u^\  K^  IohvKhI  bv  thy  own  })ai-tiality  and  self-love.  Thine  eye 
wiH  \»\orKH»k  the  K^uttnms  traits,  and  magnify  the  discordant. 
Th^*u  wilt  K^luUil  nothmg  but  caricatui'e  and  disproportion. 

I  hnntv^h  to  »  iHUK'lusion. 

*rimt  tho  phYsiognomist  should  know  the  world,  that  he 
iih\^(ld  hnvo  iutei\H>urse  with  all  manner  of  men,  in  all  various 
muk««  HUil  roiuUtiiUis,  that  he  should  have  travelled,  should 
iHiwi^v*»i  ostoUHivo  knowledgt\  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
HVtWH»  nmukiuil,  viot»  and  Nirtue,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  and 
iMlvUoulHvly  with  ohiUhvn,  together  with  a  love  of  literature, 
^\\\\  rt  U\M%^  Tor  i>ainting  and  the  other  imitative  arts;  I  say, 
\\^\\  l(  iumhI  dou\onstmtii>n  that  all  these  and  much  more  are  to 
\\\\\\  |hvli-i|»onHHhlo  ;  To  sum  up  the  whole;  to  a  well  formed, 
\\\\\\  \^\ ^\*\\\Uvi\  Ihh1\\  tho  perfect  physiognomist  must  unite  an 
m^Mli*  »'|»l»*it  *»f  4»lte4orvation,  a  lively  fancy,  an  excellent  wit, 
HImIi  >^iil^  hiMUoiH»UM  propensities  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  a 
al^H^Mlii  iH^nt'Volout,  onthusiastic,  innocent  heai*t ;  a  heart  con- 
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fident  in  itself,  and  free  from  the  passions  inimical  to  man.  No 
one»  certainly,  can  read  the  traits  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
high  qualities  of  the  mind,  who  is  not  himself  capable  of  mag- 
nanimity, honourable  thoughts,  and  sublime  actions. 

I  have  pronounced  judgment  against  myself  in  writing  these 
characteristics  of  the  physiognomist.  Not  false  modesty,  but 
conscious  feeling,  impels  me  to  say  I  am  as  distant  from  the 
true  physiognomist  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  I  am  but  the 
fragment  of  a  physiognomist,  as  this  work  is  but  the  fragment 
of  a  system  of  physiognomy.  Oy  ^  ^  it  (tu.i  f'U^^^^v^y^^J:  C 

OF  THE  APPARENTLY  FALSE  DECISIONS  OF 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

O.vB  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  certainty  of  phy- 
siognomy is,  that  the  best  physiognomists  often  judge  very 
erroneously. 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  objection. 

Re  it  granted  the  physiognomist  often  errs ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  discemmeiit  errs,  not  the  countenance — but  to  conclude 
there  is  no  such  science  as  physiognomy,  because  physiogno- 
mists err,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  conclude  there  is  no  reason, 
because  there  is  much  false  reasoning. 

To  suppose  that,  because  the  physiognomist  has  made  some 
erroneous  decisions,  he  has  no  physiognomonical  discernment, 
is  equal  to  supposing  that  a  man,  who  nas  committed  some 
mistakes  of  memory,  has  no  memory ;  or,  at  best,  that  his 
memory  is  very  weak.  We  must  be  less  hasty.  We  must 
first  inquire  in  what  proportion  his  memory  is  faithful,  how 
often  it  has  failed,  how  often  been  accurate.  The  miser  may 
perform  ten  acts  of  charity :  must  we  therefore  affirm  he  is 
charitable  ?  Should  we  not  rather  inquire  how  much  he  might 
have  given,  and  how  often  it  has  been  his  duty  to  give  'i — The 
virtuous  man  may  have  ten  times  been  guilty,  but,  before  he 
is  condemned,  it  ought  to  be  asked,  in  how  many  hundred 
instances  he  has  acted  uprightly.  He  who  games  must  oftener 
lose  than  he  who  refrains  from  gaming.     He  who  slides  or 
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■luutB  upon  the  ice  is  in  danger  of  many  a  fall,  and  of  being 
laughed  at  by  the  leee  adventurous  spectator.  Whoever  fre- 
quently gives  alms  is  liable,  occasionally,  to  distribute  his 
bounties  to  the  unworthy.  He,  indeed,  who  never  gives,  can- 
not commit  the  same  mistake,  and  may,  truly,  vaunt  of  his 
[midence,  since  he  never  furnishes  opportunities  for  deceit.  In 
like  manner  he  who  never  judges  never  can  judge  falsely.  The 
physiognomist  judges  oftener  than  the  man  who  ridicules  phy- 
siognomy, consequently,  must  oftener  err  than  he  who  never 
risks  a  i^ysiognomonical  decision. 

Which  of  the  favourable  judgments  of  the  benevolent  phy- 
siognomist nmy  not  be  decried  as  false !  Is  he  not  himself  a 
mere  man,  however  circumspect,  upright,  honourable  and 
exalted  he  may  be ;  a  man  who  has  in  himself  the  root  of  all 
evil,  the  germ  of  every  vice ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man  whose 
most  worthy  propensities,  qualities,  and  inclinations,  may 
ooeasioually  be  overstrained,  wrested,  and  warped ! 

You  behold  a  meek  man,  who,  after  repeated  and  continued 
|irovooaUoiis  to  wrath,  perusts  in  silence;  who,  probably, 
iifivor  is  overtaken  by  anger,  when  he  himself  alone  is  injured. 
Tho  phj'iiiognomist  can  read  his  heart,  fortified  to  bear  and 
furhvnr,  aiul  iiumeiliately  exclaims,  behold  the  most  amiable, 
Ou»  uumi  uuiHmquerable,  gentleness! — You  are  silent — ^you 
U\Hl\\^  ,You  h^ve  the  place,  and  say,  '^  Fye  on  such  a  physiog- 
lUMuUi  I  IU)\v  full  of  ^Tath  have  I  seen  this  man  !^ — When 
WHii  it  th*t  you  saw  him  in  wrath! — Was  it  not  when  some 
iMiM  hml  luintrt^atoil  his  friend ! — **  Yes,  and  he  behaved  like  a 
fl^utiu  uuui  m  dofi>nce  of  this  friend,  which  is  proof  sufficient 
tlmt  the  soionee  of  physiognomy  is  a  dream,  and  the  physiog- 
iHHuist  a  diH>aiuer." — But  who  is  in  an  error,  the  physiognomist 
or  his  cenaurer  i — The  wisest  man  may  sometimes  utter  folly 
— this  the  physiognomist  knows,  but,  regarding  it  not,  reveres 
and  pronounces  him  a  ^ise  man. — You  ridicule  the  decision, 
for  you  have  heard  this  wise  man  say  a  foolish  thing. — Once 
mure,  who  is  in  an  error  I — The  physiognomist  does  not  judge 
ft'oiu  a  single  incident,  and  often  not  from  several  combining 
iiioideiits. — Nor  does  he,  as  a  physiognomist,  judge  only  by 
HKtioiiH.     He  observes  the   propensities,  the  character,   the 
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eflsential  qualities,  and  powers,  which,  often,  are  apparently 
contradicted  by  individual  actions. 

Again — he  who  seems  stupid  or  vicious,  may  yet  probably 
possess  indications  of  a  good  understanding,  and  propensi- 
ties to  every  virtue.  Should  the  beneficent  eye  of  the  physiog- 
nomist, who  is  in  search  of  good,  perceive  these  quaUties,  and 
announce  them  ;  should  he  not  pronounce  a  decided  judgment 
against  the  man,  he  immediately  becomes  a  subject  of  laugh- 
ter. Yet  how  often  may  dispositions  to  the  most  heroic  virtue 
be  there  buried  !  How  often  may  the  fire  of  genius  lay  deeply 
smothered  beneath  the  embers ! — Wherefore  do  you  so  anxi- 
ously, so  attentively,  rake  among  these  ashes  ! — Because  here 
is  warmth — notwithstanding  that  at  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  raking,  dust  only  will  fly  in  the  eyes  of  the  physiogno- 
mist and  spectator.  The  latter  retires  laughing,  relates  the 
attempt,  and  makes  oth^  laugh  also.  The  former  may  per- 
haps patiently  wait  and  warm  himself  by  the  flame  he  has 
excited.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  in  which  the  most 
excellent  quaUties  are  overgrown  and  stifled  by  the  weeds  of 
error.  Futurity  shall  discover  why,  and  the  discovery  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  The  common  unpractised  eye  beholds  only  a 
desolate  wilderness.  Education,  circumstances,  necessities, 
stifle  every  efibrt  towards  perfection.  The  physiognomist  in- 
spects, becomes  attentive,  and  waits.  He  sees  and  obser\'es 
a  thousand  contending,  contradictory  qualities ;  he  hears  a 
multitude  of  voices  exclaiming,  What  a  man  !  But  he  hears 
too  the  voice  of  the  Deity  exclaim.  What  a  man  !  He  prays, 
while  those  revile  who  cannot  comprehend,  or,  if  they  can,  will 
not,  that  in  the  countenance,  under  the  form  they  view,  lie 
concealed  beauty,  power,  wisdom,  and  a  divine  nature. 

Still  further — the  physiognomist,  or  observer  of  man,  who 
is  a  man — a  Christian — that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  good  man, 
will  a  thousand  times  act  contrary  to  his  own  physiognomonical 
sensation — I  do  not  express  myself  accurately — he  appears  to 
act  contrary  to  his  internal  judgment  of  the  man.  He  speaks 
not  all  he  thinks — this  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  phy- 
siognomist so  often  appears  to  err ;  and  why  the  true  observer, 
observation,  and  truth,  are  in  him,  so  often  mistaken  and  ridi- 
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culed.  He  reads  the  villaiD  in  the  countenance  of  the  beggar 
at  his  door,  yet  does  not  turn  away,  but  speaks  friendly  to 
him,  searches  his  heart,  and  discovers ; — Oh  Ood,  what  does 
he  discover  ! — An  immeasurable  abyss,  a  chaos  of  vice ! — But 
does  he  discover  nothing  more,  nothing  good  ! — Be  it  granted 
he  finds  nothing  good,  yet  he  there  contemplates  clay  which 
must  not  say  to  the  potter,  ''why  hast  thou  made  me  thus V 
He  sees,  prays,  turns  away  his  face,  and  hides  a  tear  which 
speaks,  with  eloquence  inexpressible,  not  to  man,  but  to  Ood 
alone.  He  stretches  out  his  friendly  hand,  not  only  in  pity  to 
a  hapless  wife,  whom  he  has  rendered  unfortunate,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  his  helpless  innocent  children,  but  in  compas- 
sion to  himself,  for  the  sake  of  God,  who  has  made  all  things, 
even  the  wicked  themselves,  for  his  own  glory.  He  gives, 
perhaps,  to  kindle  a  spark  which  he  yet  perceives,  uid  this  is 
what  is  called  (in  scripture)  giving  his  heart. — Whether  the 
unworthy  man  misuses  the  gift,  or  misuses  it  not,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  donor  will  alike  be  arraigned.  Whoever  hears  of 
the  gift  will  say,  how  has  this  good  man  again  suffered  himself 
to  be  deceived  ! 

Man  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  man — and  who  feels  this 
truth  more  cocrcively  than  the  physiognomist  I  The  mightiest 
of  men,  the  Ruler  of  man,  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save.  Not  that  he  did  not  see  the  vices  of  the  vicious,  nor 
that  he  concealied  them  from  himself,  or  others,  when  philan- 
thropy required  they  should  be  r^iarked  and  detected. — Yet 
he  judged  not,  punished  not. — He  forgave — "  Go  thy  way,  sin 
no  more.*" — Judas  he  received  as  one  of  his  disciples,  protected 
him,  embraced  him  —  him  in  whom  he  beheld  his  future 
betrayer. 

Good  men  are  most  apt  to  discover  good. — Thine  eye  cannot 
be  Christian  if  thou  givest  me  not  thy  heart.  Wisdom  with- 
out goodness  is  folly,  I  will  judge  justly  and  act  benevolently. 

Once  more — a  profligate  man,  an  abandoned  woman,  who 
have  ten  times  been  to  blame  when  they  have  affirmed  they 
were  not,  on  the  eleventh  are  condemned  when  they  are  not  to 
blame.  They  apply  to  the  physiognomist.  He  inquires,  and 
finds  that,  this  time,  they  arc  innocent.    Discretion  loudly  tells 
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him  he  will  be  censured  should  he  suffer  it  to  be  known  that  he 
believes  them  innocent ;  but  his  heart  more  loudly  commands 
him  to  speak,  to  bear  witness  for  the  present  innocence  of  such 
rejected  persons.  A  word  escapes  him,  and  a  multitude  of 
reviling  voices  at  once  are  heard — '^  Such  a  judgment  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  by  a  physiognomist !" — Yet  who  has 
decided  erroneously ! 

The  above  are  a  few  hints  and  reasons  to  the  discerning,  to 
induce  them  to  judge  as  cautiously  concerning  the  physiogno- 
mist as  they  would  wish  him  to  judge  concerning  themselves, 
or  others. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  OBJECTIONS  MADE  TO 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Innumerablb  are  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
the  certainty  of  judgments  drawn  irom  the  lines  and  features 
of  the  human  countenance.  Many  of  these  appear  to  me  to 
be  easy,  many  difficult,  and  some  impossible  to  be  answered. 

Before  I  select  any  of  them,  I  will  first  state  some  general 
remarks,  the  accurate  consideration  and  proof  of  which  will 
remove  many  difficulties. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  all  researches,  we  ought  first  to 
inquire  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  any  proposition.  One 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  actual  existence  and  certainty  of  a 
thing  will  overbalance  ten  thousand  objections.  One  positive 
witness,  who  has  all  possible  certainty  that  knowledge  and 
reason  can  give,  will  preponderate  against  innumerable  others 
who  are  only  negative.  All  objections  against  a  certain  truth 
are  in  reality  only  negative  evidence.  "  We  never  observed 
this :  we  never  experienced  that.*^ — ^Though  ten  thousand 
should  make  this  assertion,  what  would  it  prove  against  one 
man  of  understanding,  and  sound  reason,  who  should  answer, 
*'  But  I  have  observed ;  and  you,  also,  may  observe,  if  you 
please."  No  well-founded  objection  can  be  made  against  the 
existence  of  a  thing  visible  to  sense.  Argument  cannot  dis- 
prove fact.  No  two  opposing  positive  facts  can  be  adduced ; 
all  objections  to  a  fact,  thorefore,  must  be  negative. 


r'» 
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Let  this  be  applied  to  physiognomy.  Podtive  proofe  of  the 
trae  and  acknowledged  signification  of  the  face  and  its  features, 
against  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  which  nothing  can  be 
alleged,  raider  innumerable  objections,  although  they  cannot 
probably  be  answered^  perfectly  insignificant.  Let  us  there- 
fore endeavour  to  inform  ourselves  of  those  positive  arguments 
which  physiognomy  affi>rds.  Let  us  first  make  ourselves  stead- 
fiist  in  what  is  certainly  true,  and  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 
answer  many  objections,  or  to  reject  them  as  unworthy  any 
^answer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  man 
remarks  and  adheres  to  the  positive,  will  be  the  strength  and 
perseverance  of  his  mind.  He  whose  talents  do  not  surpass 
mediocrity,  is  accustomed  to  overlook  the  positive,  and  to 
maintain  the  negative  with  invincible  obstinacy. 

Thou  shouldest  first  consider  what  thou  art,  what  is  thy 
knowledge,  and  what  are  thy  qualities  and  powers ;  before  thou 
inquirest  what  thou  art  not,  knowest  not,  and  what  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  are  that  thou  hast  not.  This  is  a  rule  which 
every  man,  who  wishes  to  be  wise,  virtuous  and  happy,  ought, 
not  only  to  prescribe  to  himself,  but,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a 
figure,  to  incorporate  with,  and  make  a  part  of,  his  very  soul. 
The  truly  wise  always  first  directs  his  inquiries  concerning  what 
is ;  the  man  of  weak  intellect,  the  pedant,  first  searches  for 
that  which  is  wanting.  The  true  philosopher  looks  fii-st  for 
the  positive  proofs  of  the  proposition.  I  say  first — I  am  verj' 
desirous  that  my  meaning  should  not  be  misunderstood,  and, 
therefore,  repeat,  first.  The  superficial  mind  first  examines 
the  negative  objections. — This  lias  been  the  method  pursued 
by  infidels,  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  Were  it  granted 
that  Christianity  is  false,  still  this  method  would  neither  be  lo- 
gical, true,  nor  conclusive.  Therefore  such  modes  of  reasoning 
must  be  set  aside,  as  neither  logical  nor  conclusive,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  answer  objections. 

To  return  once  more  to  physiomomy  :  the  question  will  be 
reduced  to  this. — "  Whether  there  be  any  proofs  sufficiently 
positive  and  decisive,  in  favour  of  physiognomy,  to  induce  us  to 
dibrogard  the  most  plausible  objections." — That  there  are,  I  am 
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as  much  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence ;  and  every 
miprejudiced  reader  will  be  the  same,  who  shall  read  this  work 
through,  if  he  only  possess  so  much  discernment  and  knowledge 
as  not  to  deny  that  eyes  are  given  us  to  see ;  although  there  are 
innumerable  eyes  in  the  world  that  look  and  do  not  see. 

It  may  happen  that  learned  men,  of  a  certain  description, 
wiU  endeavour  to  perplex  me  by  argument.  They,  for  example, 
may  cite  the  female  butterfly  of  Reamur,  and  the  large  winged 
ant,  in  order  to  prove  how  much  we  may  be  mistaken,  with  re- 
spect to  final  causes,  in  the  products  of  nature. — They  may  as- 
sert, ^^  wings,  undoubtedly,  appear  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
flight,  yet  these  insects  never  fly;  therefore  wings  are  not  given 
for  that  purpose. — And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  since  there 
are  wise  men  who,  probably,  do  not  see,  eyes  are  not  given 
for  the  purpose  of  sight.^ — To  such  objections  I  shall  make  no 
reply,  for  never,  in  my  whole  life,  have  I  been  able  to  answer  a 
sophism.  I  appeal  only  to  common  sense.  I  view  a  certain 
number  of  men,  who  all  have  the  gift  of  sight  when  they  open 
their  eyes,  and  there  is  light,  and  who  do  not  see  when  their 
eyes  are  shut.  As  this  certain  number  are  not  select,  but 
taken  promiscuously,  among  millions  of  existing  men,  it  is  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  probability  that  all  men,  whoso  for- 
mation is  similar,  that  have  lived,  do  live,  or  shall  live,  being 
alike  provided  with  those  organs  we  call  eyes,  must  see.  This, 
at  least,  has  been  the  mode  of  arguing  and  concluding,  among 
all  nations,  and  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  degree  as  this  mode 
of  reasoning  is  convincing,  when  applied  to  other  subjects,  so  is 
it  when  applied  to  physiognomy,  and  is  equally  applicable ;  and 
if  untrue  in  physiognomy,  it  is  equally  imtrue  in  every  other 
instance. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  defender  of  physiognomy 
may  rest  the  truth  of  the  science  on  this  proposition,  "  Tliat  it 
is  universally  confessed  that,  among  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
men,  indiscriminately  selected,  there  as  certainly  exists  a  phy- 
siognomonical  expression,  or  demonstrable  correspondence  of 
internal  power  and  sensation,  with  external  form  and  figure, 
as  that,  among  the  like  number  of  men,  in  the  like  manner 
selected,  fhoy  have  eyes  nnd  ran  sec."     Having  proved  this, 
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he  has  as  sufficiently  proved  the  universality  and  truth  of 
physiognomy  as  the  universality  of  sight  by  the  aid  of  eyes, 
having  shown  that  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  men,  by  the  aid 
of  eyes,  are  all  capable  of  seeing.  From  a  part  I  draw  a 
conclusion  to  the  whole ;  whether  those  I  have  seen  or  those 
I  have  not. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  though  this  may  be  proved  of 
certain  features,  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  it  may  be  proved 
of  all  ? — I  am  persuaded  it  may :  if  I  am  wrong,  show  me  my 
error. 

Having  remarked  that  m^n  who  have  eyes  and  ears  see  and 
hear,  and  being  convinced  that  eyes  were  given  to  man  for  the 
piu'pose  of  sight,  and  ears  for  that  of  hearing ;  being  unable 
longer  to  doubt  that  eyes  and  ears  have  their  destined  office, 
I  think  I  draw  no  improper  conclusion,  when  I  suppose  that 
every  other  sense,  and  member  of  this  same  human  body, 
which  so  wonderfully  form  a  whole,  has  each  a  particular  pur- 
pose :  although  it  should  happen  that  I  am  unable  to  discover 
what  the  particular  purposes  of  so  many  senses,  members,  and 
integuments  may  be.  Thus  do  I  reason,  also,  concerning  the 
signification  of  the  countenance  of  man,  the  formation  of  Ins 
body,  and  the  disposition  of  his  members. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  any  two  or  three  features  have  a 
certain  determinate  signification,  as  determinate  as  that  the 
eye  is  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  am  I  not  warranted 
in  concluding,  according  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  above  cited, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  just,  that  those  features  are 
also  significant,  with  the  signification  of  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted ! — I  think  myself  able  to  prove,  to  every  person  of 
the  commonest  imderstanding,  that  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, at  least,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular feature,  may,  indeed,  have  more  than  one  feature  of  a 
certain  determinate  signification ;  as  surely  as  I  can  render  it 
comprehensible  to  the  simplest  person,  that  certain  determinate 
members  of  the  human  body  are  to  answer  certain  determinate 
purposes. 

Twenty  or  thirty  men,  taken  promiscuously,  when  they 
hiugh,  or  weep,  will,  in  the  expression  of  their  joy  or  grief, 
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possesa  something  in  common  with,  or  similar  to,  each  other. 
Certain  features  will  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  each  other 
among  them  than  they  otherwise  do,  when  not  in  the  like  sym- 
pathetic state  of  mind. 

To  me  it  appears  evident  that,  since  it  is  miiversally  acknow- 
ledged that  excessive  joy  and  grief  have  their  peculiar  expres- 
sions, and  that  the  expression  of  each  is  as  different  as  the 
different  passions  of  joy  and  grief,  it  must,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  state  of  rest,  the  medium  between  joy  and 
grief,  will  likewise  have  its  peculiar  expression ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  muscles  which  surround  the  eyes  and  lips,  will 
indubitably  be  found  to  be  in  a  different  state. 

If  this  be  granted  concerning  the  state  of  the  mind  in  joy, 
grief,  or  tranquillity ;  why  should  not  the  same  be  true  con- 
cerning its  state  when  under  the  influence  of  pride,  humility, 
patience,  magnanimity,  and  other  affJBctions  ? 

According  to  certain  laws,  the  stone  flies  upward,  when 
thrown  with  sufficient  force ;  by  other  laws,  equally  certain,  it 
afterwards  falls  to  the  earth ;  and  will  it  not  remain  unmoved 
according  to  laws  equally  fixed  if  suffered  to  be  at  rest !  Joy, 
according  to  certain  laws,  is  expressed  in  one  manner,  grief  in 
another,  and  tranquillity  in  a  third.  Wherefore  then  shall 
not  anger,  gentleness,  pride,  humility,  and  other  passions,  be 
subject  to  certain  laws ;  that  is,  to  certain  fixed  laws 

All  things  in  nature  are  or  are  not  subjected  to  certain  laws. 
There  is  a  cause  for  all  things,  or  there  is  not.  All  things  are 
cause  and  effect,  or  are  not.  Ought  we  not  hence  to  derive 
one  of  the  first  axioms  of  philosophy  i  And  if  this  be  granted, 
how  immediately  is  physiognomy  relieved  from  all  objections, 
even  from  those  which  we  know  not  how  to  answer ;  that  is, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  granted  there  are  certain  characteristic 
features  in  all  men,  as  characteristic  as  the  eyes  are  to  the 
countenance ! 

But,  it  will  be  said,  how  different  are  the  expressions  of  joy 
and  grief,  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  thoughtless !  And  how 
may  these  expressions  be  reduced  to  rule  ? 

How  different  from  each  other  are  the  eyes  of  men,  and  of 
all  creatures ;  the  eye  of  an  e<n^Ie  from  the  eye  of  a  mole,  an 
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elephant,  and  a  fly !  and  yet  we  believe  of  all  who  have  no 
evident  signs  of  infirmity,  or  death,  that  they  see. 

The  feet  and  ears  are  as  various  as  are  the  eyes ;  yet  we 
universally  conclude  of  them  all,  that  they  were  give4  us  for 
the  purposes  of  hearing  and  walking. 

These  varieties  by  no  means  prevent  our  believing  that  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  feet,  are  the  expressions,  the  organs  of  seeing, 
hearing,  and  walking ;  and  why  should  we  not  draw  the  same 
conclusions  concerning  all  features  and  lineaments  of  the 
human  body !  The  expressions  of  similar  dispositions  of  mind 
cannot  have  greater  variety  than  have  the  eyes,  ears  and  feet, 
of  all  beings  that  see,  hear,  and  walk ;  yet  may  we  as  easily 
obaervo  and  determine  what  they  have  in  conmion,  as  we  can 
oWrve  and  determine  what  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet,  which  are 
m^  various,  among  all  beings  that  see,  hear,  and  walk,  have  also 
ill  common.  This  well  considered,  how  many  objections  will 
bo  answered,  or  become  insignificant ! 


VARIOUS  OBJECTIONS  TO  PHYSIOGNOMY  ANSWERED. 

OBJECTION   I. 

**  Tt  is  said,  we  find  persons  who,  from  youth  to  old  age, 
without  sickness,  without  debauchery,  have  continually  a  psde, 
death-like  aspect;  who,  nevertheless,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
and  confirmed  state  of  health.' 


vt 


ANSWER. 

These  are  uncommon  cases.  A  thousand  men  will  she^ 
thiiir  state  of  health  by  the  complexion  and  roundness  of  the 
liduntunauco,  to  one  in  whom  these  appearances  will  differ  firom 
t|»e  truth. — I  suspect  tliat  these  uncommon  cases  are  the 
uffueta  of  impressions,  made  on*the  mother,  during  her  state 
of  pregnancy. — Such  cases  may  be  considered  as  exceptions, 
the  accidental  causes  of  which  may,  perhaps,  not  be  difficult 
In  discover. 

To  lue  it  seems  we  have  as  Uttle  just  cause  hence  to  draw 
^uutiluiiiouM  against  the  science  of  physiognomy,  as  we  have 
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against  the  proportion  of  the  human  body,  because  there  are 
dwarfs,  giants,  and  monstrous  births. 

OBJECTION    II. 

A  friend  writes  me  word,  "  He  is  acquainted  with  a  man  of 
prodigious  strength,  who,  the  hands  excepted,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  weakness,  and  would  be  supposed  weak  by  all  to 
whom  he  should  be  unknown." 

ANSWER. 

I  could  wish  to  see  this  man.  I  much  doubt  whether  his 
strength  be  only  expressed  in  his  hands,  or,  if  it  were,  still  it 
is  expressed  in  the  hands;  and  were  no  exterior  signs  of 
strength  to  be  found,  still  he  must  be  considered  as  an  excep- 
tion, an  example  unexampled.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  much 
doubt  the  fact.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  strong  man  whose 
strength  was  not  discoverable  in  various  parts. 

OBJECTION    III. 

"  We  perceive  the  signs  of  bravery  and  heroism  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  who  are,  notwithstanding,  the  first  to  run 
away." 

ANSWER. 

The  less  the  man  is,  the  greater  he  wishes  to  appear. 

But  what  are  these  signs  of  heroism  i  Do  they  resemble 
those  found  in  the  Fameman  Hercules  ? — Of  this  I  doubt :  let 
them  be  drawn,  let  them  be  produced ;  the  physiognomist  will 
probably  say,  at  the  second,  if  not  at  the  first,  glance,  Quanta 
species !  Sickness,  accident,  melancholy,  likewise,  deprive  the 
bravest  men  of  courage.  This  contradiction,  however,  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  the  physiognomist. 

OBJECTION    IV. 

"  We  find  persons  whose  exterior  appearance  denotes  ex- 
treme pride,  and  who,  in  their  actions,  never  betray  the  least 
symptom  of  pride." 
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ANSWEU. 


A  man  may  be  proud  and  affect  humility. 

Education  and  habit  may  give  an  appearance  of  pride, 
although  the  heart  be  humble ;  but  this  humility  of  heart  wiU 
•hine  through  an  appearance  of  pride,  as  sunbeams  through 
transparent  clouds.  It  is  true  that  this  apparently  proud  man 
would  have  more  humility,  had  he  less  of  the  appearance  of 
pride. 


OBIECTION    V. 


**  We  see  mechanics  who,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  produce 
%ho  most  curious  works  of  art,  and  bring  them  to  the  greatest 
porfi>otiou ;  yet  who,  in  their  hands  and  bodies,  resemble  the 
rudoiit  peasants,  and  wood-cutters ;  while  the  hands  of  fine 
ladies  are  totally  incapable  of  such  minute  and  curious  per- 
fonuances.*' 

.     KS8WKR, 

I  Mliould  desire  these  rude  and  delicate  frames  to  be  brought 
to^^thor  and  eonii>ared, — Most  naturalists  describe  the  ele- 
plmut  lUi  pXKss  and  stupid  in  appearance ;  and,  according  to 
thin  U|k|kaivnt  stupiditY>  or  rather  according  to  that  stupidity 
wliioh  Uiov  a^oribo  to  him,  wonder  at  his  address.  Let  the 
Dlt^|Omut  .%iul  the  tender  lamb  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  the 
HU|Hvriorit  Y  of  addn'ss  will  be  visible  from  the  formation  and 
llovibility  of  the  Innly,  without  further  trial. 

lugiMiuit  V  and  address  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  mass 
H«  upon  tho  iiatuiv,  nu)biHty,  internal  sensation,  nerves,  con- 
Mi  nindou,  an«l  Hupplonoss  of  the  body  and  its  parts. 

h»»liiMM^y  \H  not  power,  j)Ower  is  not  minuteness.  Apelles 
womM  Imvvo  drawn  In^ttor  with  charcoal  than  many  miniature 
iminlitrH  with  i\u\  finest  pencil.  The  tools  of  a  mechanic  may 
liii  iimIh,  HUil  ]\\H  mind  the  very  reverse.  Genius  will  work 
IimMui*  with  a  ohunsy  hand,  than  stupidity  with  a  hand  the 
iMMMf.  pliable.  1  will  indeed  allow  your  objection  to  be  weii 
fiiiMMlud  ir  nothing  of  the  character  of  an  artist  is  discoverable 
IM  bin  <MMiht(Mianoo ;  but,  before  you  come  to  a  decision,  it  is 
iMMHtntiHi')'  .you  hIiouUI  1)0  acquainted  with  the  various  marks  that 
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denote  mechanical  genius,  in  the  face.  Have  you  considered 
the  lustre,  the  acuteness,  the  penetration  of  his  eyes;  his 
rapid,  his  decisive,  his  firm  aspect ;  the  projecting  bones  of  his 
brow,  his  arched  forehead,  the  suppleness,  the  delicacy,  or  the 
massiness  of  his  limbs  i  Have  you  well  considered  these  par- 
ticulars !  ^'  I  could  not  see  it  in  him,"  is  easily  said.  More 
consideration  is  requisite  to  discover  the  character  of  the  man. 

OOrBCTlON   VI. 

"  There  are  persons  of  peculiar  penetration  who  have  veiy 
unmeaning  countenances." 


ANSWER. 


The  assertion  requires  proof. 

For  my  own  part,  after  many  hundred  mistakes,  I  have  con- 
tinually found  the  fault  was  in  my  want  of  proper  observation. 
— At  first,  for  example,  I  looked  for  the  tokens  of  any  parti- 
cular quality  too  much  in  one  place ;  I  sought  and  found  it 
not,  although  I  knew  the  person  possessed  extraordinary 
powers.  I  have  been  long  before  I  could  discover  the  seat  of 
character.  I  was  deceived,  sometimes  by  seeking  too  partially, 
at  others,  too  generally.  To  this  I  was  particularly  liable  in 
examining  those  who  had  only  distinguished  themselves  in 
some  particular  pursuit ;  and,  in  other  respects,  i^peared  to 
be  persons  of  very  common  abilities,  men  whose  powers  were 
all  concentrated  to  a  point,  to  the  examination  of  one  sub- 
ject ;  or  men  whose  powers  were  very  indeterminate :  I  ex- 
press myself  improperly,  powers  which  had  never  been  excited, 
brought  into  action.  Many  years  ago,  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  great  mathematician,  the  astonishment  of  Europe  ;  who,  at 
the  first  sight,  and  even  long  after,  appeared  to  have  a  very 
common  countenance.  I  drew  a  good  likeness  of  him,  which 
obliged  me  to  pay  a  more  minute  attention,  and  found  a  par- 
ticular trait  which  was  very  marking  and  decisive.  A  similar 
trait  to  this  I,  many  years  afterwards,  discovered  in  another 
person,  who,  though  widely  different,  was  also  a  man  of  great 
talents;  and  who,  this  trait  excepted,  had  an  unmeaning 
countenance,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  science  of  physiog^ 
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nomj  all  erroneous.  Never  since  this  time  have  I  discovered 
Uiftt  partieulsr  Umit  in  any  man  who  did  not  possess  some 
peculiar  meriU  liowever  simple  his  appearance  mi^t  be. 

Tlus  prov«a  bow  tnie  and  fiJse*  at  once,  the  objection  may 
b#  wladi  stolea^  ^^  Such  a  peieon  appears  to  be  a  weak  man, 
jM  iMMk  fpriMil  pow«is  of  mind*^ 

I  Imxv  b^eii  writtett  to  eoncemiiig  D'Alembert,  whose  coun- 
Wnaiac^  cvttlnonr  lo  all  phvsiogQomonical  science,  was  one  of 
IW  INM»I  vHWUHMM^  To  this  I  caa  make  no  answer,  unless  I 
k«ii  tw^wt  UWWittbifft^  This  mnch  is  certain,  that  his  profile, 
bjK  i\M?hiii^  wbticbi  v^  ttiist  b«(  verr  inferior  to  the  original,  not 
W  tttirtttigtt  v^ebiHr  ItMS  obvvxts  traits^  has  a  forehead,  and  in 
|Nhi^  ik  iKM^  wfeftiA  w«re  never  seen  in  the  comitenance  of  any 
(M^Hutft  sft  mgtiitai»>  not  to  say  mean»  abilitieB. 

oarBcnoNT  vn. 
'*  W^  Aad  veiy  tOfy  feofie  with  v^  expressive  counte- 


UaiKH?!*. 


\i 


Who  ik>ea  not  daity  make  this  remark !  My  only  answer, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  given,  and  which  I  think  perfectly 
iia^iiiAWtv»rv,  in,  that  the  endowments  of  nature  may  be  excel- 
li4it ,  aui)  yot,  by  want  of  nse,  or  abuse,  may  be  destroyed. 
|\i\viU'  iM  there^  but  it  is  power  misapplied.  The  fire  wasted 
lu  ihii  |»ui*Huit  of  pleasure  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
\m\K'\s  Huil  iliM|i)ay  of  truth — it  is  fire  without  light,  fire  that 
imtiRtoiually  buriw. 

I  \uKS\s  thi)  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
||i4Mil4>«i  utuu  in  (lermany  and  Switzerland ;  and  I  can,  upon 
iu>  hitiiMur  aMMort,  that,  of  all  the  men  of  genius  with  whom  I 
aui  a4H|uaiiitedi  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  express  the  de- 
g(4Hs  (if  iuveiitiiMi  and  powers  of  mind  he  possesses  in  the 
fka^ui  m  of  hla  countenance,  and  particolariy  in  the  form  of  his 

liiUiil. 

I  iitiaU  (Mily  select  the  following  names  from  an  innumerable 
fMiiHil^Uihi.  (^hariea  XII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Turenne,  Sully,  Po- 
llMMHM}  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot. — Newton,  Clarke, 
M<lHt«ttr(uiM«   Vvf^  Locke,  Swift,  Lessing,  Bodmer,  Snltzer, 


* 
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Haller.  I  believe  the  character  of  greatness  in  these  heads  is 
visible  in  every  well-drawn  outline.  I  could  produce  numerous 
specimens,  among  which  an  experienced  eye  would  scarcely  ever 
be  mistaken. 

Will  not  the  annexed  head,  Plate  VII.,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  determinate,  impress  every  spectator  with  ideas  of 
deep  thought,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ? 
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One  of  the  most  usual,  and  strong  objectbns  against  phy- 
siognomy, is  the  universality,  and  excess  cf  dissimulation 
among  mankind.  If  we  are  able  to  answer  this  objecti<Hi 
satisfactorily,  we  shall  have  grilled  a  very  material  point. 
ij  Men,  it  is  said,  make  ^att' possible  effi«tB  to  appear  wiser, 
H  better,  and  honester  than,  in  reality|.  th^  bx0.  They  aflect  the 
behaviour,  the  voice,  the  wppeunt/ke  of  the  most  rigorous 
virtue.  This  is  a  part  of  their  art ;  they  ^tiUly  to  deceive,  till 
they  are  able  to  remove  eveiy  doubt,  fWtKoy  every  suspicion 
that  is  entertained  of  their  worth.  Mdii  of  the  most  acute 
penetration,  the  greatest  understandfa^  and  even  those  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  sjkudy  df  physgpgAomy,  daily  are, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  deceived  fajf  iheir  arts. — How,  there- 
fore,  may  physiognomy  ever  be  reduced  to  a  tme  fmd  certain 
science  ?  * 

I  believe  I  have  state4.^yi}^objec^ion ,  ia  its  full  force.  I 
will  answer. 

And,  first,  I  am  ready  to  grant  it  is  possible  to  carry  the 
art  of  dissimulation  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  excess ;  and 
by  this  art,  the  most  discerning  man  may  be  amazingly  de* 
ceived. 

But  although  I  most  freely  grant  all  this,  I  still  hold  this 
objection  against  the  certainty  of  physiognomy,  to  be  infinitely 
less  important  than  some  generally  believe,  and  would  induce 
others  to  believe  it  to  be ;  and  this,  principally,  for  the  two 
following  reasons. 

I.  There  are  many  features,  or  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
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not  susceptible  of  dissimulation ;  and,  indeed,  such  features  as 
are  indubitable  marks  of  internal  character. 

II.  Because  dissimulation  itself  has  its  certain  and  sensible 
tokens,  though  they  may  not  be  definable  by  lines  or  words. 

I  repeat,  there  are  many  features  or  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  dissimulation ;  and,  indeed,  such  features 
as  are  indubitable  marks  of  internal  character. 

What  man,  for  example,  however  subtle,  would  be  able  to 
alter  the  conformation  of  his  bones,  according  to  his  pleasure  i 
Can  any  num  give  himself,  instead  of  a  flat,  a  bold  and  arched 
forehead ;  or  a  sharp  indented  forehead,  when  nature  has  given 
him  one  arched  and  round ! 

Who  can  change  the  colour  and  position  of  his  eye-brows  ? 
Can  any  man  bestow  on  himself  thick,  bushy  eye-brows,  when 
they  are  either  thin,  or  wholly  deficient  of  hair  i 

Can  any  fashion  the  flat  and  short,  into  the  well-proportioned 
and  beautiful  nose  I 

Who  can  make  his  thick  Ups  thin,  or  his  thin  lips  thick  I 

Who  can  change  a  round  into  a  pointed,  or  a  pointed  into  a 
round  chin  I 

Who  can  alter  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  or  give  them,  at  his 
pleasure,  more  or  less  lustre  ? 

Where  is  the  art,  where  the  dissimulation,  that  can  make 
the  blue  eye  brown,  the  grey  one  black,  or  if  it  be  flat,  give  it 
rotundity  ? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ears,  their  form,  position,  dis- 
tance from  the  nose,  height  and  depth ;  also,  of  the  skull, 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  head ;  and  of 
the  complexion,  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the  pulse.  These 
are  each  decisive  marks  of  the  temper  and  character  of  man, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  or  which,  however,  we  easily  may 
show,  and  as  the  least  accurate  obsen'er  must  daily  perceive. 

How  is  it  possible  for  dissimulation  to  exist  in  these,  or 
many  other  of  the  external  parts  of  the  human  body ! 

Let  the  choleric,  or  tlie  melancholy  man  labour  how  he  may 
to  appear  phlegmatic,  or  sanguine,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
alter  his  blood,  complexion,  nerves,  and  muscles,  or  their  dif- 
ferent symptoms  and  marks. 
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An  irascible  man,  however  mild,  however  calm  or  placid  a 
mien  he  may  assume,  cannot  alter  the  colour  and  lowering  of 
his  eye,  the  nature  and  curling  of  his  hair,  or  the  situation  of 
his  teeth. 

The  weak  man,  however  industrious,  will  be  unable  to  alter 
the  profile  of  his  countenance,  the  lips  excepted,  and  these  but 
little.  He  never  can  make  it  resemble  the  profile  of  the  great 
and  wise  man.  He  may  wrinkle  his  forehead,  or  make  it  smooth, 
but  the  hemes  will  continue  the  same.  The  fool  is  equally  in- 
capable of  concealing  the  tokens  of  folly,  as  the  truly  wise  man, 
the  man  of  real  genius,  is  of  depriving  himself  of  the  marks  of  his 
clear,  his  piercing,  his  superior  mind ;  for  could  he  do  so,  he 
would  no  longer  be  a  fool. 

It  will  be  still  objected,  that  enough  remains  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  man,  which  are  capable  of  dissimulation  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Granted;  but  we  cannot  grant  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  such  dissimulation. 

No;  for,  in  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
dissimulation  but  has  its  certain  and  sensible  tokens,  though 
they  may  not  be  definable  by  lines  or  words. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  object  but  in  the  observer,  that  these 
tokens  remain  unremarked. 

I  acknowledge  that,  to  discern  these  tokens,  an  acute  and 
]>ractised  eye  is  necessary;  as,  to  define  them,  is,  likewise,  an 
excellent  physiognomonical  genius.  I  will,  further,  willingly 
grant  they  cannot  always  be  expressed  by  words  or  lines,  and 
drawing,  yet  they  are  discernible.  Have  effort,  constraint,  ab- 
sence, and  dissipation,  those  companions  of  deceit,  no  deter- 
minate, at  least  perceptible,  marks? 

'^  Un  homme  dissimule  veut  il  masquer  ses  sentimens  ?  II 
se  passe  dans  son  interieur  un  combat  entre  le  vrai,  qu'^il  veut 
cacher,  et  le  faux  qu'il  voudroit  presenter.  Ce  combat  jette  la 
confusion  dans  le  mouvement  de  ressorts.  Le  coeur,  dont  la 
fonction  est  d'exciter  les  esprits,  les  pousse  ou  ils  doivent  nar 
turellement  aller.  La  volont^  s'y  oppose,  elle  les  bride,  les 
tient  prissonniers,  elle  s^effbrce  d'en  detoumer  le  cours  et  les 
offcts,  pour  donner  le  change.  Mais  il  s''en  echappe  beaucoup, 
rt  Irs  fuyards  vont  porter  dos  nouvelles  certaincs  de  ce  qui 
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••  pMto  dans  le  secret  du  conseil.  ^^  Ainsi  plus  on  veut  cacher 
It  vimi»  pliia  le  trouble  augmente,  et  mieux  on  se  decouvre.*^ 
1  mh  of  Dom  Pemetty^s  opinion. 

While  I  was  writing  this,  a  disagreeable  incident  hi^pened, 
whioh  in  applicable  to  the  subject.  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  ftir  or  against  me. — ^Two  young  persons,  about  four  and 
|weiity»  mure  than  once,  came  before  me,  and  most  solenmly 
deelannl  t^^'O  tales,  directly  opposite,  were  each  of  them  true! 
IV  one  aAnued.  ''  Thou  art  the  fiUlier  of  my  child.''  The 
iilK^  ^'  I  uevw  had  any  knowledge  of  thee.''  They  both  must 
K^  QonviiKe^l  iKal  one  of  these  assertions  was  true,  the  other 
Mmk  Th^  iHie  must  havis'  uttered  a  known  truth,  the  other  a 
kmiwn  U^ ;  aini  thu»  the  vilest  slanderer,  and  the  most  injured 
1^  il^UHK'Wl  i^eraw,  both  stood  in  my  presence — ^^Conse- 
Vi^lWt^  \ui^  of  them  must  be  able  to  dissemble,  most  surpris- 
tiyt^^  aiul  the  vikst  fidsdiood  may  assume  the  garb  of  the 
wu^t^  li^wrtnl  iimocence.** — Yes,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth. — 
Y^ts  iui  cKU^deration,  not  so — ^for  this  is  the  priviL^  of  the 
(VmHloiu  of  human  nature,  the  perfection  and  hcmour  of  which 
alikt)  iH^nnists  in  its  infinite  capability  of  perfection  and  imper- 
(^otiiui ;  for  imperfection  to  the  actual  free  and  moral  perfec- 
iliU)  of  man  is  its  greatest  worth.  Therefore  it  is  melancholy, 
not  that  vile  falsehood  can,  but  that  it  does,  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  suffering  innocence. 

^^  Well,  but  it  has  this  power,  and  what  has  the  physiogno- 
mist to  answer  ?'' 

He  answers  thus : 

Two  persons  are  before  me,  one  of  whom  puts  no  constraint 
upon  himself,  to  appear  other  than  he  is,  while  the  second  is 

*  If  a  deceitful  man  wishes  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  he  is  subjected  to 
an  internal  struggle  between  the  true,  which  would  be  hidden,  and  the 
false  which  endeavours  to  appear.  This  struggle  puts  the  spirits  into 
commotion,  which  are  impelled  by  the  heart,  according  to  its  function,  to 
iheir  natural  state.  The  will  opposes  this  impulse,  restrains  them,  keeps 
ihem  prisoners,  and  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide,  and  its  effects,  purposely 
to  deceive.  Many,  however,  will  escape,  and  the  fugitives  bring  certain 
intelligence  of  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the  council  of  the  mind.  Thus 
the  greater  the  endeavour  is  to  conceal  truth,  the  more  are  the  thoughts 
truubled,  and  discovered. 
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under  the  greatest  constramt,  and  must,  also,  take  the  great- 
est care  that  this  constraint  shall  not  appear.  The  guilty  is 
probaUy  more  daring  than  the  innocent,  but  certainly  the 
voice  of  innocence  has  greater  energy,  persuasive  and  convinc- 
ing powers ;  the  look  of  innocence  is  surely  more  serene  and 
bright  Uian  that  of  the  guilty  liar. 

I  beheld  this  look,  with  mingled  pity  and  anger,  for  inno- 
cence, and  against  guilt ;  this  indescribable  look  that  so  ex- 
pressively said,  ^^And  darest  thou  deny  itr — I  beheld,  on  the 
contraiy,  a  clouded  and  insolent  look;- 1  heard  the  rude,  the 
loud,  voice  of  presumption,  but  which,  yet,  like  the  look,  was 
unconvincing,  hollow,  that  with  forced  tones  answered,  ^*  Yes, 
I  dare."  I  viewed  the  manner  of  standing,  the  motion  of  the 
hands,  particularly  the  undecided  step,  and,  at  the  moment 
when  I  awfully  described  the  solenmity  of  an  oath,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  saw  in  the  motion  of  the  lips,  the  downcast  look,  the 
manner  of  standing  of  the  one  party;  and  the  open,  astonished, 
firm,  penetrating,  warm,  calm,  look,  that  silently  exclaimed, 
Jjord  Jesus,  and  wilt  thou  swear ! 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  O  reader  i — I  saw,  I  heard,  I  felt, 
guilt  and  innocence. — Villainy,  with  a  depressed,  accursed, — I 
know  not  what. 

The  author  of  the  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  widow  Gamm, 
truly  says, 

''*'  Cette  chaleur,  si  Ton  pouvoit  ainsi  parler,  est  le  pouls  de 
rinnocence.  L'innocence  a  des  accents  inimitables,  et  malheur 
au  juge  qui  ne  sgait  point  les  entendre.'*'* 

'^Quoi  dessourcils!  (says  another  Frenchman,  I  believe  Mon- 
tague) Quoi  des  epaules !  II  n'est  mouvement  qui  ne  parle,  et 
un  langage  intelligible,  sans  discipline,  et  un  langage  public.^f 

I  must  not  quit  this  important  point  without  saying  some- 
thing further. 

*  This  warmth  mmy  be  called  the  pulse  of  innocence.  The  accents  of 
innocence  are  inimitable ;  and  woe  be  to  the  judge  to  whom  they  are  un- 
intelligible. 

t  What  eyebrows !  what  shoulders !  There  is  not  a  motion  but 
what  speaks  an  intelligible  language,  without  instruction,  a  nniversal 
langna^^c. 
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As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  affirmed,  honesty  (or  sin- 
cerity) is  the  simplest,  yet  the  most  inexplicable  of  things ;  a 
word  of  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  most  confined. 

The  perfectly  virtuous  may  be  called  a  God,  and  the 
totally  vicious,  a  Demon;  but  man  is  neither  God  nor  De- 
mon ;  he  is  man ;  no  man  is  perfectly  virtuous,  nor  wholly 
vicious. 

Speaking  of  falsehood  and  sincerity,  we  must  not  consider 
these  qualities  in  their  purest  and  abstract  state,  but  must 
call  him  sincere  who  is  not  conscious  of  any  false  and  selfish 
views,  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal;  and  him  false  who 
actually  endeavours  to  appear  better  than  he  is,  in  order  to 
procure  some  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  others.  Thia 
premised,  I  have  still  what  follows  to  add  c<«ceming  deceit 
and  sincerity,  as  they  relate  to  physiognomy. 

Few  men  have  been  more  deceived  by  hypocrites  than  my- 
self;  and  if  any  person  has  just  cause  to  state  dissimulation 
as  an  objection  against  physiognomy,  that  cause  have  I.  Yet 
the  more  I  have  been  imposed  upon,  by  an  assumed  mien  of 
honesty,  the  more  pertinaciously  do  I  maintain  the  certainty 
of  the  science.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
weakest  understanding  must  at  length  become  cautious  by  suf- 
fering, and  wise  by  experience. 

My  station  obliged  me  to  exert  my  whole  powers  in  disco- 
vering the  tokens  of  sincerity  and  falsehood ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  analyze  those  obscure  sensations,  those  true,  untaught 
principles,  which  are  felt  at  the  first  glance  of  a  suspicious 
person,  and  firmly  to  retain  those  principles,  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  understanding,  by 
which  they  would  willingly  have  been  rejected.  My  attempts 
to  efface  such  impressions  from  my  mind  have  always  been  to 
my  own  injury. 

The  hypocrite  is  never  less  capable  of  dissimulation  than  at 
the  first  moment,  while  he  remains  perfectly  himself,  and  before 
his  powers  of  deception  are  excited.  I  maintain  that  nothing 
is,  at  the  same  time,  more  difficult,  or  more  easy,  than  the  de- 
tection of  hypocrisy :  nothing  more  difficult,  so  long  as  the 
hypocrite  imagines  lie  is  oljserved ;  nothing  more  easy  when 
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he  8uppo6eB  the  contrary.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
more  easy  to  note  and  discover  than  honesty,  since  it  is  conti- 
nually in  its  natural  state,  and  is  never  under  any  constraint 
to  nmint»ain  an  appearance  of  the  thing  that  it  is  not. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  carefully  remembered  that  timidity 
and  bashfulnees  nuiy  raise,  even  in  an  honest  countenance, 
the  blush  of  insincerity.  Timidity,  and  not  dissimulation, 
nuiy  often  make  the  person  who  relates  an  event,  or  intrusts 
another  with  the  secret,  unable  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Yet 
the  downcast  look  of  the  speaker  continually  makes  a  bad  im- 
pression. We  very  rarely  can  refrain  from  suspecting  insin- 
cerity ;  still  it  is  weakness,  timidity,  imperfection :  timidity 
which  may  easily  become  insincerity  ;  for  who  are  more  dis- 
posed to  be  insincere  than  the  timid  J  How  quickly  do  they 
concede  and  acconunodate  themselves  to  the  manners  of  all  with 
whom  they  converse  !  How  strong,  how  continual,  to  them, 
is  the  tempting  spirit  of  conciliation  !  What  was  the  Sstlse- 
hood,  the  perfidy  of  Peter,  but  timidity  I  The  most  inferior 
of  men  have  strength,  power,  and  instinct,  sufficient  to  plan 
and  practise  deceit,  and  ensnare  others,  under  an  appearance 
of  fidelity  and  friendship.  Yet  numberless  men,  not  the  rude 
and  insensible,  but  the  noble,  the  feeling,  the  finely  organized, 
and,  indeed,  those  the  most,  are  in  continual  danger  of  acting 
with  insincerity.  They  find  themselves  exposed,  as  it  were, 
to  a  torrent  of  deceit,  and  may  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  not 
opposing  the  multitudes  with  whom  they  converse.  They  are 
often  betrayed  into  flattery,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the 
heart,  and  often  are  driven  to  join  the  ridicule  that  is  levelled 
at  the  virtuous,  nay,  possibly  a  friend. — Yet,  no.  Ridicule  a 
friend  ! — whoever  is  capable  of  this  possesses  neither  a  feeling, 
a  true,  nor  a  noble  mind.  Ridicule  and  friendship  are  as 
distant  as  Lucifer  and  a  cherub.  Yet,  alas !  how  easily  may 
an  honest,  but  weak  and  timid  mind,  be  drawn  to  ridicule 
what  is  in  itself  honourable,  sacred,  and  godlike  ! — How  easily 
too  may  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  denial  make  pro- 
mises to  two  different  persons,  one  of  which  they  have  only  the 
|)ower  to  keep  ;  or  asst»nt  to  two  contradictory  propositions ! 
Oh  timidity  !     Oh,  unworthy  fear  !     You  have  made  more 

G  ♦ 
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diseemblers  and  hypocrites  than,  even,  ever  were  formed  by 
selfishness  and  vice. 

I  must  again  repeat,  fear  and  insincerity,  vice,  timidity,  and 
fiilsehood,  are  frequently  similar  in  their  expressions.  Who- 
ever is  grown  grey  in  dissimulation,  in  whom  timidity  and 
pride  are  united,  and  are  become  habitual  artifice,  will  never 
find  it  possible  to  difihse  around  him  the  open,  heartfelt  emo- 
tions of  sincerity.  He  may  deceive;  but  in  what  manner! 
Men  will  say — ^^It  is  impossible  he  should  express  himself 
thus,  and  be  inuncere.^  But  no  man  will  say,  ^'  My  heart  is 
in  unison  with  his,"  or  **  How  much  was  my  heart  at  ease  in 
his  company  !  How  much  more  expressive  was  his  behaviour, 
of  faith  and  benevolence,  than  were  his  words !"  Men  will 
never  speak  thus,  or,  should  they  so  speak,  it  will  not  be  from 
conviction,  from  an  internal,  intuitive,  sensation  of  indubitable 
truth.  Glance  of  the  eye !  Smile  of  the  mouth !  Ye  will 
betray  the  man,  even  though  ye  should  not  be  remarked ; 
though  men  should  blindly  determine  not  to  see,  to  harden 
their  hearts,  forget,  and  remain  in  ignorance. 

We  must,  at  last,  after  repeated  deception,  reject  reasoning, 
and  be  guided  by  the  deep  sensation,  the  disregarded  con- 
viction, we  first  feel  of  insincerity. 

Where,  ah  !  where,  then,  is  clear,  pure,  open,  unconstrained, 
disintorested  sincerity?  Where  is  the  unreserved,  unsus- 
picious, uncliangeable,  aspect  of  infantine  simplicity  and 
truth ! 

How  great  is  the  treasure  of  him  who  lias  made  the  dis- 
covery ! — Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  buy  the  field  that  con- 
tains this  pearl. 


ON  FREEDOM  AND  NECESSITY. 

My  opinion,  on  this  profound  and  important  question,  is, 
that  man  is  as  free  as  che  bird  in  the  cage ;  he  has  a  deter- 
minate space  for  action  and  sensation,  beyond  which  he  cannot 
]>a8s.  As  each  man  has  a  particular  circumference  of  body,  so 
lias  he  likewise  a  certain  sphere  of  action.     One  of  the  unpar- 
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donable  sins  of  Helvetius,  against  reason  and  experience,  is^ 
that  he  has  assigned  to  education  the  sole  power  of  forming^ 
or  deforming  the  mind.  I  doubt  if  any  philosopher  of  the 
present  centuiy  has  imposed  any  doctrine  upon  the  world  so 
insulting  to  common  sense.  Can  it  be  denied  that  certain 
minds,  certain  frames,  are  by  nature  capable,  or  incapable,  of 
certain  sensations,  talents,  and  actions ! 

To  force  a  man  to  think  and  feel  like  me,  is  equal  to  forcing 
him  to  have  my  exact  forehead  and  nose ;  or  to  impart  unto 
the  ea^e  the  slowness  of  the  snail,  and  to  the  snail  the  swiftr 
ness  of  the  eagle :  yet  this  is  the  philosophy  of  our  modem 
wits. 

Each  individual  can  but  what  he  can,  is  but  what  he  is.  He 
may  arrive  at,  but  cannot  exceed,  a  certain  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  scourging,  even  to  death  itself,  cannot  make  him 
surpass.  Each  man  must  give  his  own  standard.  We  must 
determine  what  his  powers  are,  and  not  imagine  what  the 
powers  of  another  might  effect  in  a  similar  situation. 

When,  oh !  men  and  brethren,  children  of  the  common 
father,  when  will  you  begin  to  judge  each  other  justly !  When 
willyou  cease  to  require,  to  force,  from  the  man  of  sensibility 
the  abstraction  of  the  cold  and  phlegmatic ;  or  from  the  cold 
and  phlegmatic  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man  of  sensibility! 
When  cease  to  require  nectarines  from  an  apple  tree,  or  figs 
from  the  vine  i  Man  is  man,  nor  can  wishes  make  him  angel ; 
and  each  man  is  an  individual  self,  with  as  little  ability  to 
become  another  self  as  to  become  an  angel.  So  far  as  my  own 
sphere  extends,  I  am  free ;  within  that  circle  can  act.  I,  to 
whom  one  talent  only  has  been  intrusted,  cannot  act  like  him 
who  has  two.  My  talent,  however,  may  be  well  or  ill-employed. 
A  certain  quantity  of  power  is  bestowed  on  me,  which  I  may 
use,  and,  by  use,  increase,  by  want  of  use,  diminish,  and,  by 
misuse,  totally  lose.  But  I  never  can  perform,  with  this  quan- 
tity of  power,  what  might  be  performed  with  a  double  portion, 
equally  well  applied.  Industry  may  make  near  approaches  to 
ingenuity,  and  ingenuity  to  genius,  wanting  exercise,  or  op- 
portunity of  unfolding  itself;  or,  rather,  may  seem  to  make 
these  approaches  :  but  never  can  industry  supply  total  absence 
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of  genius  or  ingenuity.  Each  must  remain  what  he  is,  nor  can 
he  extend  or  enlarge  himself  beyond  a  certain  size  :  each  man 
is  a  sovereign  prince ;  but,  whether  small  or  great,  only  in  his 
own  principality.  This  he  may  cultivate  so  as  to  produce 
fruits  equal  to  one  twice  as  large,  that  shall  be  left  half  un- 
cultivated. But,  though  he  cannot  extend  his  principality,  yet, 
having  cultivated  it  well,  the  lord  of  his  neighbour's  may  add 
that  as  a  gift.  Such  being  freedom  and  necessity,  it  ought  to 
render  each  man  humble,  yet  ardent ;  modest,  yet  active. — 
Hitherto  and  no  farther — truth,  physiognomy,  and  the  voice 
of  Ood,  proclaim  aloud  to  man.  Be  what  thou  art^  and  become 
what  thou  canst. 

The  character  and  countenance  of  every  man  may  suffer 
astonishing  changes ;  yet,  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Each  has 
room  sufficient :  the  least  has  a  large  and  good  field,  which  he 
may  cultivate,  according  to  the  soil ;  but  he  can  only  sow  such 
seed  as  he  has,  nor  can  he  cultivate  any  other  field  than  that 
on  which  he  is  stationed.  In  the  mansion  of  God,  there  are, 
to  his  glory,  vessels  of  wood,  of  silver,  and  of  gold.  All  are 
serviceable,  all  profitable,  all  capable  of  divine  uses,  all  the 
instruments  of  God :  but  the  wood  continues  wood,  the  silver 
silver,  the  gold  gold.  Though  the  golden  should  remain 
unused,  still  they  are  gold.  The  wooden  may  be  made  more 
serviceable  than  the  golden,  but  they  continue  wood.  No  ad- 
dition, no  constraint,  no  effort  of  the  mind,  can  give  to  man 
another  nature.  Let  each  be  what  he  is,  so  will  he  be  suf- 
ficiently good,  for  man  himself,  and  God. — The  violin  cannot 
have  the  sound  of  the  flute,  nor  the  trumpet  of  the  drum. 
But  the  violin,  differently  strung,  differently  fingered,  and  dif- 
ferently bowed,  may  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  sounds, 
though  not  the  sound  of  the  flute.  Equally  incapable  is  the 
drum  to  produce  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  although  the  drum 
be  capable  of  infinite  variety. 

I  cannot  write  well  with  a  bad  pen,  but  with  a  good  one,  I 
can  write  both  well  and  ill.  Being  foolish  I  cannot  speak 
wisely,  but  I  may  speak  foolislily  although  wise.  He  who 
nothing  possesses,  nothing  can  give  ;  but,  having,  he  may  give, 
or  he  may  refrain.     Though,  with  a  thousand  florins,  I  cannot 
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buy  all  I  wish,  yet  am  I  at  liberty  to  choose,  amoAg  numbtolees 
things,  any  whose  value  does  not  exceed  that  sum.  In  like 
manner,  am  I  free,  and  not  free.  The  sum  of  my  powers,  the 
degree  of  my  activity^  or  inactivity,  depend  on  tny  internal  and 
external  organizaticm,  on  incidents,  incitements,  men,  books, 
good  or  ill-fortune,  and  the  use  I  may  make  of  the  quantity  of 
power  I  possess.  ^'  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  or  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy.  Nor  may  the 
vessel  say  to  the  potter,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus !  But 
the  righteous  lord  reapeth  not  where  he  hath  not  sowed,  nor 
gathereth  where  he  hath  not  strewed. '  Yet  with  justice  he 
demandeth  five  other  talents,  from  him  ^a  received  five,  two 
from  him  who  H^ceived  two,  and  one  from  him  who  received 
one.'* 
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It  would  be  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  pretension  to  define 
only  the  outlines  of  the  annexed  heads,  with  all  their  significa- 
tions. Yet,  something,  after  repeated  observation,  may,  with 
certainty,  be  said,  and  referred  to  further  proof. 

PLAl'E  VIII. 

Fig.  1. — ^A  great  and  active  mind,  with  high  retentive  fa- 
culties. The  sketch  and  form  of  the  eye  leads  us  to  suppose 
any  object  quickly  seized  by,  and  firmly  fixed  in,  the  memory. 
Fig.  2.  Will  not  so  easily  adopt  an  opinion  as  the  former — ^is  only 
susceptible  of  feeling  in  the  moments  of  devotion. — Nothing 
insidious,  or  deceitful,  can  be  discovered  in  this  countenanee. 

Fig.  3. — A  countenance,  which,  to  eternity,  never  would 
busy  itself  with  abstractions,  calculations,  and  classifications : 
wholly  addicted  to  sensual  delights ;  capable  of  all  the  arts, 
and  errors,  of  love ;  of  the  highest  sensations ;  and  of  the 
lowest  and  most  licentious.  Probability  is  that  it  would  con- 
tain itself  in  the  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 

Fig.  4.— A  countenance  pleased  with  fidelity — a  lover  of 
order ;  but  difficult  to  renounce  an  opinion  once  imbibed . 
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Kg,  5.— WiU  probably  remain  in  a  state  of  mediocrity :  its 
prudence  might  become  modest  timidity ;  but  never  can  it 
attain  the  aeuTe  sphere  of  the  hero. 

Fig.  6. — ^Rich  in  ingenuity— ^ick  of  perception ;  but  not 
deep  in  research^— susceptible  of  moral  and  sensitive  ideas  in 
which  it  delights. — Scarcely  capable  of  punctual  activity,  and 
love  of  accuracy. 

1%.  7. — ^A  countenance  of  rapid  action  and  powers,  ever 
busied  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness of  the  mouth,  sdldom  capable  of  calm  consideration. 

Fig.  8. — Characteristic  of  economy.  Totally  incapable  of 
poetical  sensibility. — Pursues  its  plans  with  cool  firmness, 
without  once  busying  itsdf  with  objects  beyond  its  sphere. 

Fig.  9. — ^The  countenance  of  a  painter — enthusiastic — capar 
Ue  of  working  with  quickness,  softness,  and  intelligence ;  but 
not  of  the  minute  labour  of  accuracy. 

Fig,  10. — Never  will  man  with  such  a  profile  become  eminent 
in  any  art  or  science. — ^He  will  unite  the  love  of  order  and 
industry,  truth  and  goodness,  and,  in  a  state  of  mediocrity, 
will  become  a  most  useful  and  intelligent  man. 

Fig.  11 . — The  countenance  of  a  hero — active — alike  removed 
from  hasty  rashness  and  cold  delay. — Bom  to  govern. — May 
be  cruel,  but  scarcely  can  remain  unnoticed. 

Fig.  12. — Neither  hero,  mathematician,  nor  statesman:  a 
rhymer,  perhaps,  or  a  wrangling  lawyer. 

Fig.  13. — This  profile  denotes  open  honesty,  or  belies  its 
conformation. — May  attain  an  eminent  degree  of  good  taste, 
but  never  can  be  great,  when  bodily  strength  and  constitu- 
tional courage  are  requisite. 

Fig.  14. — ^A  great  countenance. — Will  establish,  and  ex- 
tend, his  power  in  those  regions  into  which  he  once  has  pene- 
trated.— Heroism  in  every  feature,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
beard. — A  mouth  of  amazing  cool  fortitude — ^ready  to  oppress 
others,  difficult  to  be  oppressed  himself. 
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ON  THE  HARMONY  BETWEEN  MORAL  AND 
CORPOREAL  BEAUTY 

It  has  been  asked,  is  there  any  visible,  demonstrable,  har- 
mony and  coincidence,  between  moral  and  corporeal  beauty, 
and  between  moral  and  corporeal  deformity !  Or,  if  there  be 
any  real  dissonance  and  disagreement,  between  moral  beauty 
and  corporeal  deformity,  and  between  moral  deformity  and 
corporeal  beauty  ? 

Millions  of  nature^s  works  will  exclaim — **  How  may  this  be 
denied  T 

Yet  is  it  necessary  this  should  be  demonstrated.  May  the 
reader  hear,  and  patiently  consider,  what  I  have  to  say !  The 
time,  I  hope,  will  come,  nay,  I  might  almost  promise  the  time 
shall  come ;  a  better  time,  when  every  child  shall  laugh  that  1 
was  obliged  to  demonstrate  this.  Laugh,  perhaps,  at  the  age ; 
or,  which  is  more  noble,  weep,  to  remember  that  there  ever 
were  men  who  required  such  demonstration. 

Jjet  those  who  are  willing  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth.  I 
can  but  stammer  some  of  the  documents  she  has  taught  me. 

Truth,  whether  or  not  received  as  such,  still  is  truth.  It  is 
not  my  declaration  that  makes  that  true  which  is  true ;  but, 
it  being  true,  I  will  speak. 

It  being  granted  that  man  is  the  work  of  supreme  wisdom, 
is  it  not  infinitely  more  conformable  to  wisdom  that  a  harmony 
between  physical  and  moral  beauty  rather  should  than  should 
not  exist ;  and  that  the  Author  of  all  moral  perfection  should 
testify  his  high  good  pleasure  by  the  conformity  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  faculties?  Let  us  only  suppose  the  re- 
verse.— Who  could  believe  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  support  the  thought  that,  not  by  accident,  or  only  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  that  it  was  a  general  law  of  nature, 
that  where  the  highest  moral  perfection  was,  there  all  physical 
imperfection  should  be ;  that  a  man  the  most  virtuous  should 
be  the  most  deformed;  and  that  he  who  was  the  most  exalted, 
most  noble,  most  magnanimous,  and  greatest  benefactor  to, 
sliould  be  the  most  deformed  of,  his  species ;  that  Ood  should 
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deny  all  beauty  to  virtue,  lest  it  might  be  thereby  recom- 
mended ;  that  what  was  most  loved  by  the  Deity,  and  was  in 
itself  most  lovely,  should  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  divine 
disapprobation  ? — Oh  brother,  friend  of  virtue,  fellow  adorer 
of  supreme  wisdom,  which  is  pure  goodness,  who  could  sup- 
port this,  I  had  almost  said,  blasphemous  supposition  I 

Let  us  imagine  a  like  dissonance  between  the  capacity  for 
receiving  knowledge  and  the  conformation  of  the  body.  Can 
it  be  thought  agreeable  to  eternal  wisdom  to  impress  the  marks 
of  stupidity  on  that  body  in  which  understanding  resides,  and 
is  displayed  ?  This,  surely,  never  can  be  supposed.  Yet  how 
infinitely  less  depends  upon  this  than  upon  the  former  kind  of 
harmony !  How  infinitely  more. incumbent  was  it  on  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  to  display  and  perfect  the  moral,  rather  than 
the  intellectual,  part  of  man  ! 

Again,  who  will  suppose  it  consonant  to  divine  wisdom  to 
give  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  most  strong  to  the  weakest 
body,  and  of  the  most  weak  to  the  strongest  I  (I  speak  not 
of  accidents  and  exceptions,  but  of  the  general  course  and 
constitution  of  nature.)  Yet  would  such  dissimulation,  such 
unworthy  juggling,  be  wisdom  and  worth,  compared  with  that 
conduct  which  should  place  an  evident  disagreement,  through- 
out all  nature,  between  physical  and  moral  beauty  I 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  willing  to  own  that  such  metaphy- 
sical reasoning,  however  conclusive  it  may  appear,  to  certain 
persons,  is  not  always  incontrovertible.  Facts,  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  nature,  must  decide ;  consequently  observa- 
tion and  experiment  are  requisite. 

First,  I  maintain,  what  the  most  inaccurate  observer  of 
the  human  countenance  can  no  longer  deny,  that  each  state 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  internal  sensation,  has  its  pe- 
culiar expression  in  the  face.  Dissimilar  passions  have  not 
similar  expressions,  neither  have  similar  passions  dissimilar 
expressions. 

I  maintain,  what  also  no  moralist  will  deny,  that  certain 
states  of  mind,  certain  sensations,  and  inclinations,  are  ardent, 
beautiful,  noble,  sublime,  and  that  they  inspire  all  feeling 
hearts  with  pleasure,  love  and  joy ;  that  others,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  are  totally  opposite,  or  repugnant ;  disgusting,  hateful, 
and  terrifying. 

I  maintain,  what  is  manifest  to  every  eye,  however  inex- 
perienced, that  there  is  beauty,  or  deformity,  in  the  features 
of  the  &ce.  (At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this.)  In 
vain  are  the  singular  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
the  actual  beauty  of  the  body,  and  its  ever  true  and  consistent 
principles. — Place  a  handsome  aad  an  ugly  man  beside  each 
other,  and  no  person  will  be  found  to  exclaim  of  the  first, 
How  ugly !  or  of  the  last.  How  handsome !  Let  the  hand- 
some man  disfigure  Us  countenance  by  grimace ;  and  people 
of  all  nations,  beholding  him,  would  pronounce  him  ugly  and 
disgusting ;  and,  recovering  his  form,  would  declare  he  had  a 
handsome,  intelligent,  a  beautiful  countenance. 

The  result  of  this  will  be,  that, 

The  passions  of  the  mind  produce  their  accordant  efiects  oa 
the  countenance. 

There  are  such  things  as  moral  beauty  and  deformity ;  dis- 
positions, qualities,  which  attract  good  and  ill-will. 

There  are  such  things  as  corporeal  beaut]!^  and  deformity, 
in  the  featiures  of  the  human  countenance. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  expressions  of  moral 
beauty  are  corporeally  beautiful,  and  the  expressions  of  cor- 
poreal deformity  corporeally  deformed ;  or,  reversing  the  pro- 
position, whether  the  expression  of  moral  beauty  is  deformity, 
and  of  moral  deformity  beauty! — Or  are  the  expressions  of 
moral  qualities  neither  beautiful  nor  deformed !  Or,  are  they, 
without  sufficient  cause,  sometimes  beautiful,  sometimes  de- 
formed ? 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  ibe  instantaneous  eiq)re8uons  of 
the  mind,  when  it  is  impassioned.  Let  the  countenances  of 
the  good  and  the  wicked,  the  sincere  and  the  deceitful  man  be 
taken,  and  shown  to  a  child,  a  peasant,  a  connoisseur,  or  to 
any  indififerent  person.  Let  a  drawing  be  made  at  the  moment 
when  a  noble,  and  a  mean  action  are  performing.  Then  let  it 
be  asked  which  of  the  countenances  are  beautiful ;  whidi  mosfc 
beautiful ;  which  most  deformed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  thati 
cHild,  peasant,  and  connoisseur,  will  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
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sftme  coimteiiaiice  most  beautiful,  and  the  same   most  de- 
formed. 

I  next  inquire,  of  what  passions,  what  states  of  mind,  are 
those  most  deformed  and  most  beautiful  countenances  the 
expressions?  From  this  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  the 
most  deformed  expressions  also  betoken  the  most  deformed 
states  of  mind. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  innumerable  shades  and  combi- 
nations of  morally  beautiful,  and  morally  deformed,  states  of 
mind,  and  their  expressions. 

Thus  far  there  appears  to  be  little  difficulty  in  the  inquiry  ; 
and  the  next  step  is  as  little  difficult. 

'  Each  frequently-repeated  change,  form,  and  state  of  coun- 
tenance, impresses,  at  length,  a  durable  trait  on  the  soft  and 
flexible  parts  of  the  face.  The  stronger  the  change,  and  the 
ofbener  it  is  repeated,  the  stronger,  deeper,  and  more  indelible 
is  the  trait.  We  shall  hereafter  show  that  the  like  impression 
is  made  in  early  youth,  even  on  the  bony  parts. 

An  agreeable  change,  by  constant  repetition,  makes  an 
impression  on,  and  adds  a  feature  of  durable  beauty  to,  the 
countenance. 

A  disagreeable  change,  by  constant  repetition,  makes  an 
impression  on,  and  adds  a  feature  of  durable  deformity  to,  the 
countenance. 

A  number  of  such  beautiful  changes,  when  combined,  if  not 
counteracted,  impart  beauty  to  the  face ;  and  many  deformed 
changes  impart  deformity. 

We  have  before  observed  that  morally  beautiful  states  of 
the  mind  impart  beautiful  impressions. 

Therefore  the  same  changes,  incessantly  repeated,  stamp 
durable  expressions  of  beauty  on  the  countenance. 

Morally  deformed  states  of  mind  have  deformed  expres- 
sions; consequently,  if  incessantly  repeated,  they  stamp  durable 
features  of  deformity. 

They  are,  in  proportion,  stronger,  and  deeper,  the  oftener, 
and  the  stronger,  the  expressions  peculiar  to  the  supposed  state 
of  mind  take  place. 

There  is  no  state  of  mind  which  is  expressed  by  a  single 
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part  of  the  countenance,  exclusiyely.  Should  there  be  passions 
which  are  expressed*  more  forciMy  by  this,  than  by  that  fear 
ture  of  the  face ;  which  effect  strong  changes  in  one  part,  and 
are  scarcely  perceptible  in  another ;  still  we  shall  find,  from 
attentive  observation,  that,  in  all  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
there  is  no  yielding  feature  of  the  countenance  which  remains 
unchanged.  Whatever  is  true  of  the  effects  of  one  expression 
upon  any  feature,  or  part  of  the  countenance,  is  true  of  all 
In  deformed  states  of  mind,  they  all  change  to  greater  defer 
mity,  and  in  beautiful  states,  to  superior  beauty.  The  whole 
countenance,  ^en  impassioned,  is  a  harmonized,  combined 
expression  of  the  present  state  of  the  mind. 

Consequently,  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  state  of  mind, 
impress,  upon  every  part  of  the  countenance,  durable  traits  of 
deformity  or  beauty. 

Often  repeated  states  of  the  mind  give  habiUty.  Habits  are 
derived  from  propensities,  and  generate  passions. 

The  foregoing  propositions,  combined,  will  give  Ihe  following 
theorem: 

The  beauty  and  deformity  of  the  countenance  is  in  a  just 
and  determinate  proportion  to  the  moral  beauty  and  deformity 
of  the  man. 

The  morally  best,  the  most  beautiful. 

The  morally  worst,  the  most  deformed. 

The  torrent  of  objection  now  bursts  all  bounds ;  I  hear  its 
roar ;  it  rushes  on,  rapid  and  fearful  in  its  course,  against  my 
supposed  poor  hut,  in  Ihe  building  of  which  I  had  taken  such 
delight. — Treat  me  not,  good  people,  with  so  much  contempt ; 
have  patience  :  mine  is  not  a  hut  raised  on  a  quicksand,  but  a 
firm  palace,  founded  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  torrent, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  shall  foriously  foam  in  vain.  The  confidence 
of  my  speech  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned.  Confidence  is  not 
pride;  prove  my  error,  and  I  will  become  more  humble. 
An  objector  loudly  exclaims,  '*  This  doctrine  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  daily  experience.  How  numerous  are  the  deformed 
virtuous,  and  the  beautiAil  vicious  1"  —  Beautiful  vicious  ! 
Vice  with  a  fSur  face  I    Beauty  of  complexion,  or  beauty  of 
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feature ;  which  is  meant ! — But  I  wiU  not  anticipate.     Heai* 
my  answer. 

!•  In  the  first  place,  this  objection  is  iniq)idicable.  I  only 
affirm  virtue  beautifies,  vice  deforms.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
virtue  is  the  sole  cause  of  human  beauty,  or  vice  of  deformity ; 
such  doctrine  would  be  absurd.  Who  can  pretend  there  are  not 
other  more  immediate  causes  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of 
the  countenance  i  Who  would  dare,  who  would  wish  to  dcnv 
that,  not  only  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  original  con- 
formation in  the  mother's  womb,  and  also  education,  which 
depends  not  on  ourselves,  rank,  sickness,  accident,  occupation, 
and  climate,  are  so  many  immediate  causes  of  beauty  and 
deformity  among  men !  My  proposition  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  axiom,  that  virtue  promotes  worldly  welfare,  and  that 
vice  destroys  it.  Can  it  be  any  real  objection  to  this  truth, 
though  there  are  many  thousands  of  the  virtuous  wretched, 
and  of  the  wicked  prosperous!  Is  any  thing  more  meant, 
than  that,  though  there  are,  indeed,  many  other  inevitable  and 
co-operating  causes  of  happiness  and  unhappiness,  as  well  as 
virtue  and  vice,  yet  morality  is  among  others  one  of  the  most 
active  and  essential !  The  same  reasoning  wiU  apply  to  the 
proposition  concerning  physiognomy.  Virtue  beautifies,  vice 
deforms ;  but  these  are  not  the  sole  causes  of  beauty  and 
deformity. 

II.  With  respect  to  experience,  if  we  examine  accurately, 
we  shall  find  that  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  part  of 
the  objection.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  experience  will  be 
found  favourable  to  our  doctrine.  Is  it  not  frequently  said, 
"  I  allow  she  is  a  handsome  woman,  but  she  does  not  please 
me ;  or,  even,  she  is  disagreeable  to  me  T  On  the  contrary, 
we  say,  "  He  is  an  ordinary  man ;  notwithstanding  which,  I 
liked  his  countenance  at  the  first  sight :  I  felt  myself  pre- 
judiced in  his  favour."^  On  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
beauty  we  could  not  love,  and  the  deformity  with  which  we 
were  pleased,  incited  our  antipathy  and  sjrmpathy  by  the 
beautifiil  or  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  which  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  countenance. 

Since  the  pleasing  traits  of  an  ugly  face,  and  the  displeasing 
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of  a  beautiful,  have  been  so  prominent  as  to  act  more  power- 
fully upon  us  than  the  others  all  combined,  is  not  this  a  proof 
that  these  lines  of  beauty  are  more  excellent,  more  expressive, 
more  noble,  than  those  which  are  more  corporeal ! 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  sympathies  and  antipathies  are 
raised  by  frequent  conversation,  and  after  the  beauties  or  drfor- 
mities  of  the  mind  are  discovered.  How  often  are  they  incited 
at  the  first  view !  Neither  let  it  be  affirmed  that  this  happens 
in  consequence  of  conclusions  drawn  concerning  the  disposition 
of  the  person ;  it  having  previously  been  experienced  thai,  in 
similar  instances,  those  who  had  like  features,  notwithstanding 
their  ugliness,  were  good ;  and  others,  with  certain  disagree- 
able traits,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  were  bad  people. 
This  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  true ;  but  this  does  not  in- 
validate our  proposition.  They  are  equally  consistent.  Chil- 
dren will  convince  us  how  little  forcible  this  objection  is,  who, 
previous  to  experience,  will  look  steadfastiy,  and  with  pleasure, 
on  a  countenance  which  is  the  reverse  of  corporeally  beautiful, 
but  which  is  impressed  with  the  traits  of  a  beautiful  mind  ;  and 
will,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  so  often  begin  violentiy  to  cry. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  properly  to  define  the 
words. 

Were  my  proposition  stated  thus,  without  all  qualification — 
"  That  virtue  is  beautiful,  and  vice  corporeally  deformed," — 
nearly  as  many  objections  would  be  raised  as  there  are  various 
opinions  concerning  the  words  virtue  and  vice,  moral  good  and 
evil.  The  courtier,  who  pronounces  every  man  virtuous  who 
is  not  flagrantly  vicious ;  the  weak  bigot,  who  declares  all  is 
evil  that  is  not  good  according  to  his  model ;  the  officer,  n^o 
esteems  the  man  of  honour,  and  the  soldier  obedient  to  dia- 
cipline,  to  be  the  most  virtuous ;  the  vulgar,  who  account  all 
virtuous  that  are  not  guilty  of  the  grossest  sins ;  the  peasant, 
who  remains  virtuous  as  long  as  no  warrant  brings  him  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace;  the  narrow  moralist,  who  holds 
nothing  to  be  good  that  is  not  acquired  by  rigid  abstinence^ 
with  whom  virtue  is  absolute  stoicism ;  each,  and  all  of  these, 
according  to  their  several  conceptions,  will  rise  up  and  witness 
against  a  proposition  so  indetemilnato,  so  replete  with  paradox. 
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The  objector,  howeyer,  ought  to  have  remarked  that  I  here 
underBtand  the  words  virtue  and  vice  in  their  most  extensive 
signification ;  or  that  I  am,  properly,  speaking  only  in  general 
of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.  I  class  with  the  former,  all 
that  is  noble,  good,  benevolent,  or  tending  to  eflect  good  pur- 
poses, which  can  have  place  in  the  mind ;  and,  in  the  latter,  all 
that  is  ignoble,  evil,  mean,  and  inimical. 

It  may  happen  that  one  possessed  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  who  long  has  practised  virtue,  at  length  may  yield  to 
the  force  of  passion,  and,  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  all  the 
world,  according  to  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  may  justly 
pronounce  him  vicious.  Will  it  therefore  be  said,  ^^  There  is 
vicious  beauty !  Where  is  your  harmony  between  virtue  and 
beauty  T' 

Has  it  not  been  already  premised  that  such  a  person  had 
excellent  dispositions,  and  much  good,  and  that  he  had  long 
encouraged  and  established  the  goodness  of  his  character ! 

He  therefore  had,  and  still  has,  goodness  worthy  of  emula- 
tion ;  and  the  more  habitual  it  is  to  him,  the  deeper  root  the 
first  virtuous  impressions  took,  the  more  conspicuous  and  firm 
are  the  traits  of  beauty  imprinted  upon  his  countenance.  The 
rootM  and  Htotn  still  are  visible,  though  some  alien  branch  may 
liAVo  \hh>i\  ingrafted.  The  soil  and  its  qualities  are  apparent, 
notwithHtanding  that  tares  have  been  sown  among  the  wheat. 
Im  it  not,  therefore,  easy  to  conceive  that  the  countenance 
may  continue  fair,  although  the  man  has  yielded  to  vice  ?  This 
but  oonfinns  the  truth  of  our  proposition. 

Indeed,  an  eye  but  little  experienced  will  discover  that  such 
a  countenance  was  still  more  beautiful,  previous  to  the  domi- 
nion of  this  passion ;  and  that  it  is,  at  present,  in  part  de- 
formed. How  much  less  pleasing,  alas!  how  much  more 
harsh,  and  disagreeable,  than  formerly,  though  it  may  not 
have  arrived  at  that  state  which  Gellert  describes ! 

His  mom  of  youth  how  wondrous  fair ! 

How  beauteous  was  his  bloom ! 
But  ah  !  he  strav'd  from  virtue's  paths. 

And  pangs  hi&:  life  consume. 
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His  wasted  form,  his  livid  eye. 

His  haggard  aspect  pale. 
Of  many  a  hidden,  hideous  vice,  ^ 

Recount  a  fearful  tale. 

I  have  known  handsome,  and  good  young  men,  who,  in  a 
few  years,  by  debauchery  and  excess,  have  been  totally  altered. 
They  were  still  generally  termed  handsome,  and  so,  indeed, 
they  were,  but,  good  Ood !  how  different  was  their  present 
from  their  former  beauty ! 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  found  with  ignoble  disposi- 
tions and  passions,  the  empire  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
education.  They  may,  for  years,  have  been  subject  to  these 
passions,  till  they  have  become  truly  ugly.  Such  persons  may, 
at  length,  combat  their  vices,  with  their  whole  force,  and 
sometimes,  obtain  no  small  victory.  They,  from  the  best  of 
motives,  may  restrain,  and  even  eradicate,  the  most  glaring ; 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  truly 
virtuous.  There  is  a  moral  judge,  whose  decision  is  infinitely 
superior  to  ours,  that  will  behold,  in  such  persons,  greater 
virtues  than  in  any  who  are  by  nature  inclined  to  goodness. 
These,  however,  will  be  brought  as  examples  of  the  deformed 
virtuous.  So  be  it ;  such  deformities,  nevertheless,  are  only 
faithful  expressions  of  the  vices  which  long  were  predominant, 
and  the  multitude  of  which  do  but  enhance  the  worth  of  pre- 
sent virtue.  How  much  greater  was  the  deformity  of  the 
features  before  the  power  of  this  virtue  was  felt,  and  how 
much  more  beautiful  have  they  since  become  !  Socrates,  who 
s  brought  as  an  example  by  all  physiognomists,  and  their  op- 
ponents, may  here  most  properly  be  cited ;  but  to  him  a  sepa- 
rate fragment  must  be  dedicated. 

Let  it  be  further  considered — there  are  a  multitude  of 
minute,  mean,  disgusting  thoughts,  manners,  incivilities, 
whims,  excesses,  degrading  attachments,  obscenities,  follies, 
obliquities  of  the  heart,  which,  singly,  or  collectively,  men  are 
far  from  denominating  vice  ;  yet  a  number  of  such,  combined, 
may  grcatly^.^ebase  and  deform  the  man.  While  he  remains 
honest  in  IjfiB  dealings,  without  any  notorious  vice,  and  adds  to 
this  something  of  the  economy  of  the  citizen,  he  will  be  called 
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a  good  fellow,  an  excellent  fellow,  against  whom  no  man  haa 
any  thing  to  allege ;  and,  certainly,  there  are  great  numbers 
of  such  good,  ugly,  fellows. — I  hope  I  have  been  sufficiently 
explicit  on  this  subject. 

IV.  In  the  fonrUi  place,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  more  dis- 
tant view  of  the  harmony  between  moral  and  corporeal  beauty, 
by  which,  not  only  many  objections  will  vanish,  but  the  sub- 
ject on  whidi  we  treat  will,  also,  become  more  interesting. 

Wo  must  not  only  consider  the  immediate  effects  of  morality 
and  immorality,  on  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance,  but 
their  inunediate  consequences,  as  they  relate  to  the  general 
corporeal  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human  race.  I  walk  in 
the  multitude,  I  contemplate  the  vulgar ;  I  go  through  vil- 
kf^ea,  small  towns,  and  great,  and  every  where,  among  all 
fank«Y  I  behold  deformity ;  I  view  the  lamentable,  the  dread- 
Ail  ravages  of  destruction. 

I  oonHtnntly  find  that  the  vulgar,  collectively^  whether  of 
nation,  town,  or  villagev  are  the  most  distorted. 

)  am  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  u^iness,  so  universal ;  and  my 
woundod  soul,  my  offended  eyes,  wander  till  they  find  some 
man,  but  nuxWratoly  handsome,  on  whom  they  are  fixed; 
altluMif(h  ho  by  no  means  is  the  perfection  of  human  beauty. 
That  briiiitiHiUH  imago  of  happiness  haunts  me,  which  man 
uilglit  iMMMi^HM,  but  (torn  which  man,  alas!  is  so  remote. 

Kuw  (kftou  do  I  UKHlitato  on  this,  the  most  beauteous  of  all 
riUH^s,  tliu  iu»bIeMt  iu  its  face,  and  ask,  why  is  it  thus  sunken 
in  (lofiirnuty,  in  the  abyns  of  abonunations ! 

The  mui'e  1  ivtleot,  the  more  I  find  that  men  individually, 
as  well  as  the  whole  race,  contribute  to  produce  this  degrada- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  that  uuui  has  the  power  of  becoming 
more  beautiful,  more  ^H^rtVot :  the  more  too  am  I  convinced 
that  virtue  and  \ice,  with  all  their  shades,  and  in  their  most 
remote  consequences,  are  beauty  and  deformity.  This  » 
doubly  proved. 

And  first,  a  relaxation  of  morality  increases  in  a  thousand 
instances,  great  and  small,  a  degradation  and  ignoble  debase- 
ment, while  moral  |)owers,  onorg>*,  activity,  and  the  ardour  of 
imitution,  pnuUice  the  ooutiai  v.  and  jjconerate  every  disposition 
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to  the  beautiful  and  the  good ;  and,  consequently,  to  their 
expressions. 

Degradation  is  gradual,  and  manifests  itself  in  innumerable 
distortions,  proportionate  to  the  predominant  vices,  if  not 
counteracted  by  some  more  just  and  ardent  incitement  to 
perfection. 

Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  virtue  and  philanthropy  reign, 
without  adverting  to  the  immediate  pleasing  effects,  how 
beautiful,  how  prominent  is  the  picture  they  imprint,  how 
attractive  are  the  added  traits !  The  real  philanthropist  is 
active,  mild,  gentle ;  not  timid,  indolent,  stupid,  abject,  capri- 
cious ;  not — ^in  short,  I  might  enumerate  a  hundred  negative 
and  positive  qualities,  which  beautify  the  human  countenance, 
the  earlier  this  philanthropy,  this  supreme  of  virtues,  this  soul 
of  every  virtue,  is  awakened  in  the  mind,  even  though  but 
feebly  awakened,  by  which  it  may  produce  its  various  beautiful 
effects. 

What  still  is  more  conclusive,  respecting  this  question,  and 
removes  most  objections,  is  that — virtue  and  vice,  morality  and 
immorality,  in  their  most  extensive  signification,  have  numerous 
immediate  consequences  in  rendering  the  forms  of  children 
ugly  or  beautiful.  How  justly,  hence,  may  we  answer  such 
questions  as — "  Wherefore  has  this  child,  which,  from  infancy, 
has  been  educated  with  so  much  care,  and  is  itself  so  tractable 
and  virtuous,  this  child  so  much  better  than  its  father  who 
died  while  it  was  an  infant,  still  so  much  of  the  disgusting  and 
the  hateful  in  its  countenance  V* — The  question  ought  to  be, 
why  has  it  retained  so  much,  why  inherited  so  much  from 
its  parent ! 

I  know  no  error  more  gross  or  palpable  than  the  following, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  such  great  men.  "  Every  thing 
in  man  depends  on  education,  instruction,  and  example ;  and 
nothing  on  organization,  and  the  original  formation  of  the 
hcxly ;  for  these  latter  are  alike  in  all.** 

Helvetius  has,  in  his  great  enthusiasm  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race,  that  is  to  say,  of  education,  carried  this 
doctrine  so  far,  contrary  to  the  most  evident  experience,  that, 
while  I  read,  I  scarcely  could  believe  my  eyes. 


u* 
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I  shall  have  various  opportunities,  in  the  following  fragments, 
to  speak  of  propositions  that  relate  to  this  subject. 

At  present  thus  much  only. 

It  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  any  two  children  that  perfectly 
resemble  each  other,  as  it  would  be  to  find  any  two  men. 

Let  a  child  be  taken  from  a  mother,  who  is  not  void  of  sen- 
sibUity ;  let  her  but  attentively  observe  it,  for  two  minutes 
after  its  birth,  and  let  it  be  placed  among  a  hundred  other 
children  of  the  same  town  or  district ;  no  matter  though  the 
inhabitants  bear  the  most  general  resemblance  to  each  other ; 
she  still  would,  certainly,  soon  select  it  from  among  the  hundred. 

It  is  likewise  a  fact  universally  acknowledged,  that  new  bom 
children,  as  well  as  those  of  riper  growth,  greatly  resemble 
their  father  or  mother,  or  sometimes  both,  as  well  in  the  foi^ 
mation  of  the  body  as  in  particular  features. 

It  is  a  fact,  equally  well  known,  that  we  observe,  in  the  tem- 
per, especially  of  the  youngest  children,  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  temper  of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother,  or  sometimes 
both. 

How  often  do  we  find  in  the  son  the  character,  constitution, 
and  most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  father  !  In  how  many  a 
daughter  does  the  character  of  the  mother  revive!  Or  the 
character  of  the  mother  in  the  son,  and  of  the  father  in  the 
daughter ! 

As  a  proof  that  character  is  not  the  result  of  education,  we 
need  but  remark,  that  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  received 
the  same  education,  are  very  unlike  in  character.  Helvetius 
himself,  who  allows  so  little  to  the  primary  qualities  and  dis- 
positions of  children,  by  the  very  rules  and  arts  he  teaches,  to 
cherish  or  counteract  the  temper,  as  it  unfolds  itself,  grants, 
in  reality,  that  moral  propensities  are  absolutely  different  in 
every  individual  child. 

And  how  much  soever  such  original  properties  of  constitu- 
tion and  temper,  such  moral  propensities,  may  be  modified  by 
education ;  how  possible  soever  it  may  be  to  render  the  worst 
valuable ;  yet  is  it  indubitable  that  some  dispositions,  although 
they  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  good,  are  generally  confessed 
by  men  to  be  originally  good  in  gradation  ;  that  some  among 
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them,  under  equal  circumstances,  are  more  pliable,  docile,  and 
capable  of  improvement ;  and  that  others  are  more  obstinate, 
and  less  manageable.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  child  is 
not  here  called  in  question.  No  rational  man  will  maintain 
that  a  child,  even  with  the  worst  dispositions,  has,  therefore, 
any  moral  turpitude. 

We  have  proved,  as  was  incumbent  on  us. 

That  features  and  forms  are  inherited ; 

That  moral  propensities  are  inherited. 

The  above  propositions  having  been  demonstrated,  who  will 
any  longer  doubt  that  a  harmony  exists  between  the  inherited 
features  and  forms,  and  the  inherited  moral  propensities  ? 

This  being  ascertained,  and  since  the  deformities  of  the 
mind,  and  consequently  of  the  body,  and  of  the  body,  conse- 
quently of  the  mind,  may  be  inherited,  we  have  obtained  the 
most  conclusive  reason  why  so  many  men,  bom  handsome,  de- 
generate, whose  deformity  is  yet  by  no  means  of  an  extreme 
degree;  and,  in  like  manner,  why  so  many  others,  bom  ugly, 
improve  by  becoming  virtuous ;  and  who,  yet,  are  by  no  means 
so  handsome  as  some  who  are  far  less  good. 

We  cannot  but  remark  how  eternally  prominent  is  the 
harmony  between  moral  and  corporeal  beauty,  and  how  it  is 
established  by  the  foregoing  proofs. 

Let  us  suppose  men  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noblest  form, 
and  that  they,  and  thehr  children,  become  morally  degenerate ; 
abandon  themselves  to  their  passions,  and  progressively,  be- 
come more  and  more  vicious.  How  will  these  men,  or  their 
countenances  at  least,  be,  from  generation  to  generation,  de- 
formed !  What  bloated,  depressed,  turgid,  stupid,  disfigured^ 
and  haggard  features !  What  variety  of  more  or  less  gross^ 
vulgar,  caricatures,  will  rise  in  succession,  from  father  to  son  I 
Deformity  wiU  increase.  How  many  of  the  children,  at  first,  the 
perfect  images  of  their  degenerate  parents,  will,  by  education^ 
become,  themselves,  still  more  degenerate,  will  display  fewer 
tokens  of  goodness,  and  more  early  symptoms  of  vice  ! — How 
deep  in  degeneracy,  how  distant,  is  man,  from  that  perfect 
beauty  with  which,  by  thy  fatherly  mercy,  oh  God !  he  was 
at  firHt  endowed !     How  is  tliy  inia<re  deformed  by  sin,  and 
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changed  even  to  fiend-like  ugliness ;  ugliness,  which  afflicted 
benevolence  scarcely  dares  contemplate !  Licentiousness,  sen- 
suality, gluttony,  avarice,  debauchery,  malignity,  passions, 
vices,  what  d^rmities  do  you  present  to  my  sight!  How 
have  you  disfigured  my  brother ! 

Let  us  add  to  this  an  inseparable  truth,  which  is  that,  not 
only  the  flexible  and  the  solid  parts  of  the  countenance,  but, 
also,  the  whole  system,  bones,  and  muscles,  figure,  complexion, 
voice,  gait,  and  smell,  every  member  corresponding  with  the 
countenance,  may  be  vitiated  and  deformed,  or  rendered  more 
beautiful.  Let  us  remark  this,  and  preserve,  by  drawing, 
what  we  remark  ;  or  rather  let  us  have  recourse  to  living  ex- 
amples. Let  us  compare  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, where  we  find  the  stupid,  the  indolent,  and  the  drunken, 
with  some  other  society,  in  a  more  improved  istate.  However 
imperfect  it  may  be,  yet  will  the  difference  be  visible.  Let 
them  be  compared  to  a  society  of  enthusiasts,  or  a  club  of  me- 
chanics, and  how  lively  will  the  testimony  be  in  favour  of  our 
proposition !  Nay  more,  it  will  awaken  feelings  for  ourselves, 
and  others,  which,  however  afflicting  they  may  be,  still,  wiD 
be  salutary ;  and  tliis  is  the  very  end  I  wish  to  obtain. 

But  man  is  not  made  only  to  fall ;  he  is  again  capable  of 
rising  to  an  eminence  higher  than  that  from  which  he  felL 
Take  the  children  of  the  most  ordinary  persons,  let  them  be 
the  exact  image  of  their  parents ;  let  them  be  removed,  and 
educated  in  some  public,  well-regulated  seminary  ;  their  pro- 
gress from  deformity  towards  beauty  will  be  visible.  Arrived 
at  the  state  of  puberty,  let  them  be  placed  in  cireuinstancea 
that  shall  not  render  the  practice  of  virtue  difficulty  and  under 
which  they  shall  have  no  temptations  to  vice ;  let  them  inter- 
marry;  let  an  active  impulse  to  improvement  be  supposed;  let 
only  a  certain  portion  of  care  and  industry,  though  not  of  the 
highest  kind,  be  employed  in  the  education  of  their  descen- 
dants, and  let  these  descendants  continue  to  intermarry;  what 
a  handsome  race  of  men  will  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation  pro- 
duce, if  no  extraordinary  accidents  intervene !  Handsome, 
not  only  in  the  features  of  the  countenance,  but  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  head,  in  the  whole  man,  accompanied  by  content- 
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ment,  and  other  virtues.  Industry,  temperance,  cleanliness, 
are  produced ;  and,  with  these,  if  some  care  be  taken  in  edu- 
cation, regular  muscles,  also  a  good  complexion,  a  well-formed 
body,  suppleness,  activity ;  while  the  deformities  which  are  the 
consequence  of  infirmities,  and  a  feeble  constitution,  will  be 
prevented;  since  these  good  properties,  these  virtues,  are 
always  attended  by  health,  and  a  free  growth  of  the  limbs. — 
In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  corporeal  beauty,  no  feature  of 
man,  which  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  may 
not  influence. 

What  benevolent  heart  but  must  rejoice  at  the  recollec- 
tion !  How  great  is  the  power  which  God  has  given  to  beauty 
over  the  heart  of  man !  What  are  diy  feelings,  oh  man  of 
benevolent  sensibility,  when  thou  beholdest  the  sublime  works 
of  antiquity,  when  thou  viewest  the  divine  creations  of  men 
and  angels,  by  Raphael,  Guido,  Mengs,  West,  Fuseli !  Speak, 
what  are  thy  emotions,  how  ardent  tiiy  desires  for  the  im- 
proving, the  beautifying,  the  ennobling  of  our  fallen  nature  I 

Promoters,  lovers,  and  inventors  of  the  finest  arts,  and  the 
sublimest  sciences ;  ye  wealthy,  who  merit  gratitude  for  the 
rewards  you  bestow  on  the  works  of  genius,  and  ye,  sons  of 
genius,  by  whom  these  works  are  produced,  attend  to  this 
truth. — You  are  in  search  of  perfection.  For  this  you  deserve 
our  thanks.  Would  you  render  man  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  beautiful  of  objects,  deformed  ? — Oh  no  ! — Prevent  him 
not,  therefore,  from  being  good.  Be  not  indifferent  whether 
he  be  good  or  evil ;  but  employ  those  divine  powers  with 
which  you  are  endowed,  to  render  him  good,  so  shall  you  ren- 
der him  beautiful. 

The  harmony  of  virtue  and  beauty,  of  vice  and  deformity,  is 
an  extensive,  a  vast,  a  noble  field  for  the  exercise  of  your  art. 
Think  not  you  can  make  man  more  beautiful  without  making 
him  better.  The  moment  you  would  improve  his  body  and 
neglect  his  mind,  the  moment  you  would  form  his  taste  at  the 
expense  of  his  virtue,  you  contribute  to  render  him  vicious. 
Your  efforts  will  then  be  in  Vain.  He  will  become  deformed, 
and  his  son,  and  his  son^s  son,  shall  continue  to  degenerate. 
Your  labours  then  how  erroneous  i 
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When,  oh  artists !  will  you  cease  to  seek  reputation  by  toys 
and  tricks,  or  to  what  purpose!  It  is  as  though  he  who 
would  build  a  palace  should  employ  his  carver,  or  his  gilder, 
as  an  architect. 

Do  you  hope  to  form  the  taste  by  licentious  imagery ! 
You  hope  in  vain  ;  it  is  as  though  you  would  teach  your  sons 
continence  by  reading  them  obscene  lectures,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  but  to  inflame  the  panions. 

Of  this  enough.  , 

I  shall  conclude  with/a  t^  of  sublime  consolation  to  my- 
self and  all  others  who  iuive  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
many  parts  of  the  form  and  phyaiognomy  of  themselves,  which, 
perhiq)s,  are  inciqiabla  of  kn^iiRrement,  and  who  yet  strive 
after  the  perfecting  o^the  iiliniMi'inan. 

*'  It  is  sown  in  djd|PK>ur,fMiilused  in  glory.' 
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Numerous  traits  of  BMJrty  and  deformity  are  too  minute  to 
be  traced  by  the  pedn /pRthe  engraver;  and  whenever  they 
can  be  made  visible  ti^cm  paper,  they  must,  then,  be  strong, 
indubitable,  and  conviiieing* 

PLATB  IX. 

Nature  forma  no  such  countenance;  at  least,  no  such 
mouth. — Vic#'  only  can  thus  disfigure. — Rooted  unbounded 
avarice. — Thus  does  brutal  insensibility  deform  God's  own 
image. — Enormous  depravity  has  destroyed  all  the  beauty,  all 
the  resemblance.  Can  any  benevolent,  wise,  or  virtuous  man, 
look,  or  walk,  thus ! — Where  is  the  man,  however  unobser- 
vant, daring  enough  to  maintain  the  affirmative ! 


PLATE  X        -^V 
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A  degree  still  more  debased — ^a  countenance  by  vice  ren- 
dered fiend-like,  abhorrent  to  nature,  in  which  falaciousness  is 
sunken  almost  below  brutality. — Every  spark  of  sensibility, 
humanity,  nature,  is  extinguished. — Distortion,  deformity  in 
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excess — ^and  though  sensuality  should  not  appear  with  this 
particular  kind  of  ugliness,  yet,  may  it  not  incur  ugliness  still 
more  dreadful! — Whoever  has  frequently  viewed  the  human 
countenance  in  houses  of  correction  and  jails,  will  often  aearcely 
believe  his  eyes,  will  shudder  at  the  stigmas  with  which  vice 
brands  her  slaves. 

PLATE  XI. 

Here  are  traits  of  drunkenness  combined  with  thoughtless 
stupidity.  Who  can  look  without  disgust!  Would  these 
wretches  have  beien  what  they  are,  had  they  not,  by  vice, 
erased  nature's  marks  f— Can  perversion  be  more  I4)parent  than 
in  the  middle  profile !  Fig.  8-i-the  last  stage  of  brutal  corrup- 
tion, apparent  moat  indieimder  part  of  the  male.  Fig.  6 ;  and 
in  the  forehead,  a^  nose  of  the  female.  Fig.  5,  (the  ears  not 
included).  Can  any  suppositum  1«D  more  absurd  than  that  such 
a  countenance  should  be -the  abode  of  a  wise,  a  virtuous,  or 
an  exalted  mind ! 

We  turn  with  horror'  from  nature  thus  debased,  and  re- 
joice that  miHifltm  of  people  afford  not  any  countenance  so 
abominable. 

PLATE  XIL 

What  heart  can  sympathise  with  any  one  of  tnese  connte- 
nances !  Who  wiU  espect  from  any  one  of  them  perpetual 
virtue,  pure  love,  noble  benevolence,  or  the  high  efibrts  of 
genius ! 

1.  Immoveable  icy  coldness,  without  a  spark  of  sensibility. 

2.  Rudeness,  phlegm ;  false,  feeUe,  dull,  ridieule. 

3.  The  contempt  of  a  vulgar  girl. 

4.  Sensual  desire,  without  individual  love. 

5.  Ogling  of  a  low,  crafty  sensualist. 

6.  Chagrin  of  contempt  returned. 

7.  Perfect  lenty. 

8.  Moral  relaxation. 

9.  Malignity,  ignorance,  brutal  lust. 

10.  11.  Anger — contempt — the  rage  of  an  offended  villain, 
without  great  strength  or  courage.     How  much  of  the  noble. 
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the  prudent,  the  forlKjaring,  the  experience  and  worth  of  age, 
is  visible  in  the  posture  and  countenance  of  12.  And  of  the 
unf(^ling,  the  rude,  the  contemptuous,  in  13.  Yet  is  the 
mouth  too  good  for  this  posture,  and  this  aqpect. 

* 

piATE  xni. 

Fig.  1,  2. — The  spirit  of  projecting — want  of  wisdom — 
brutil  boasting  wrinkle  the  jpQilDieiiaAce  of  1.  2,  Is  the 
image  of  Uood-tlursty  craeftj;  uqiJllehng,  without  a  trait 
of  humanity.  /      "^       ■ 

Fig.  3.^-Virtue,  nobl^  -umplicity,  goodness,^  open  confi- 
dence, are  not  discoveraUeshere.  Unbounded  avarice,  un- 
feeUng  wickedness,  knav«y  unequalled,  in  the  eye  and  mouth, 
eradicate  eveiy  pleanng  impression.  It  is  |Ma3)le  this  coun- 
tenance might  not  have  kciked  mnch  better  previous  to  its 
degradation,  but  vice  only  could  prifluce  the  fuU  effect  we 
behold.  ' 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1. — The  visage  of  a  satyr,  distorted  thus  by  sensuality. 
— Careless  insensibility. — An  excess  of  stupid  brutality. 

Fig.  2.  —  A  cotmtenance  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty, 
but  the  harmony  of^ its  features — pleasing,  because  calm,  dis- 
passionate, benevolent,  noble,  wise.  Let  this  countenance  be 
compared  with  Fig.  4,  5,  6,  and  then,  reader,  be  you  friend 
or  opponent,  say  whether  you  can  doubt  that  vice  distorts, 
deforms ;  or  that  virtue  bestows  that  which  charms,  delights, 
and  beautifies,  if  not  the  form,  at  least  the  features  of  the 
countenance.  For,  where  is  the  virtue,  which,  as  virtue,  does 
not  charm,  and  where  the  vice,  which,  as  vice,  does  not  deform ! 
Grant  me  this,  and  I  require  no  more. 

Fig.  3. — Thus  does  a  continual  repetition  of  extreme  con- 
tempt distort  the  mouth ;  thus  infix  itself  with  traits  not  to 
be  effaced ;  thus  deform  a  countenance  which,  not  stigmatized 
by  this  vice,  would  probably  have  been  amiaUe. 

Fig.  4  to  7. — Let  us  ascend  a  few  steps,  and  relieve  our- 
selves with  expressions  of  nobler  passions.  Who  will  not  sur- 
vey  these   four  heads  with  internal  sjrmpathetic   pleasure  ? 
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And  wherefore!  Because  moral  beauty,  in  action,  is  im- 
pressed upon  each  of  these  countenances.  Thus  only  can 
the  noble  mind  languish,  weep,  love ;  thus  only  can  be  agitated, 
as  in  4y  5,  6,  7. 

800RATE8. 

The  well-known  judgment  of  the  physiognomist  Zopyrus, 
concerning  Socrates — 

'^  That  he  was  stupid,  brutal,  sensual,  and  addicted  to 
drunkenness — "^ 

Has  been  repeatedly  cited  in  modem  times  against  physi- 
ognomy; but  this  science  has  been  as  repeatedly  supported 
by  the  answer  of  Socrates,  to  his  disciples,  who  ridiculed  the 
judgment  of  the  physiognomist. 

''  By  nature  I  am  addicted  to  all  these  vices,  and  they  were 
only  restrained,  and  vanquished,  by  the  continual  practice  of 
virtue.*" 

Permit  me  to  add  something  on  this  subject. 

However  insignificant,  in  itself,  this  anecdote  may  be,  or 
though,  like  anecdotes  in  general,  it  should  be  but  half  true, 
yet  is  it  pregnant  with  physiognomonical  discussion. 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  literal  truth ;  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ! 

It  will  not  militate  against  physiognomy,  whatever  it  may  do 
against  the  knowledge  of  Zopyrus. 

Suppose  that  Zopyrus  was  mistaken,  that  he  overlooked  all 
traits  of  excellence,  and  dwelt  upon  the  rude,  the  massy.  How 
wiU  this  injure  the  science  of  physiognomy ! 

That  physiognomist  who,  from  his  zeal  for  the  science, 
should  affirm,  "  I  never  err,^  would  be  like  the  physician  who, 
from  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  should 
afiirm,  "  My  patients  never  die." 

Whoever,  because  of  one,  or  one  hundred,  errors  of  the 
physiognomist,  should  reject  the  science  of  physiognomy,  would 
be  like  the  man  who,  because  there  are  ignorant  physicians,  or 
because  that  the  patients  of  the  greatest  physicians  die,  should 
reject  all  physical  aid. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point. 
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All  antiqaity,  certainly,  attests  that  Socrates  had  a  very 
ordinary  countenance. 

AU  the  busts  of  Socrates,  however  difi&rent  from  each  other, 
still  have  a  similarity  of  ugliness.  To  this  we  may  add  what 
was  said  by  Alcibiades,  who,  certainly,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  as  he  also  was  with  what  was  beautiful,  and 
what  deformed ;  ^^  Tliat  he  resembled  the  figure  of  Silenus."* 
I  understand  the  remark  of  Alcibiades  to  refer  to  the  general 
form  of  the  countenance.  We  perceive  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ugliness  of  Socrates. 

Yet  was  Socrates,  from  all  that  we  know  concerning  him, 
the  wisest,  best,  most  incomparable  of  men.  Be  this  all  granted ; 
we  shall  ever  carefully  avoid  denying  what  is  highly  probable 
in  order  to  establish  our  own  propositions. 

"  Consequently,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  most  stupid  and  debauched ;  or,  rather,  had  a 
gross,  rude,  forbidding,  ugly,  countenance.**  How  may  this 
objection  be  answered  i 

I.  The  deformity  of  Socrates  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
who  maintain  the  circumstance,  a  thing  so  remarkable,  so 
extraonlinarv,  that  it  was  universally  considered  as  a  contra- 
diction,  an  anomaly  of  nature. — Accurately  examined,  is  this 
for  or  against  physiognomy  i — A  direct  contrary  relation,  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal,  was  expected.  This  want  of 
conformity,  this  dissonance,  produced  general  astonishment. — 
Let  any  one  determine  what  was  the  origin  of  their  general 
expectation  and  astonishment. 

II.  Were  this  dissonance  as  great  as  it  has  been  asserted 
to  be,  it  will  only  form  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  which 
will  be  as  little  conclusive  against  physiognomy,  as  a  child 
bom  with  twelve  fingers  would  against  the  truth,  that  men 
have  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  ^^'e  must  allow  there 
are  unusual  exceptions,  mistakes  of  nature,  errors  of  the 
press,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  as  little  destroy  the  legibility, 
and  the   explicability  of  the   human  countenance,  as  ten  or 

*  It  is  difficult,  aays  Winckelmann,  for  human  nature  to  be  more 
debased  than  in  the  figure  of  Silenus. 
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twenty  errors,  in  a  large  volume,  would  render  the  whole  unin- 
telligible. 

III.  This,  however,  is  capable  of  a  very  different  answer ; 
and  the  best  repfy  that  I  can  make  is,  that — ^^  Characters, 
pregnant  with  strong  and  contending  powers,  generally  contain 
in  the  great  mass,  the  prominent  features  of  the  face,  some- 
what of  severe,  violent,  and  perplexed ;  consequently  are  very 
difierent  from  what  the  Grecian  artists,  and  men  of  taste,  name 
beauty.  While  the  signification,  the  expression,  of  such  pro- 
minent features  are  not  studied  and  understood,  such  counte- 
nances will  offend  the  eye  that  searches  only  for  beauty."  The 
countenance  of  Socrates  is  manifestly  of  this  kind. 

IV.  In  the  study  of  physiognomy,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated,  nor  too  often  repeated,  by  a  writer  on  the  science, 
that  dispositions,  and  their  development,  talents,  powers,  their 
application  and  use,  the  solid  and  flexible  parts,  the  prominent 
and  fugitive  traits  must  be  most  accurately  distinguished,  if 
we  would  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  human  counte- 
nance. This  appears  to  have  been  ne^ected  in  the  judgment 
formed  on  the  countenance  of  Socrates.  Zopyrus,  Alcibiades, 
Aristotle,  most  of  the  physiognomists  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, all  its  opponents,  nay,  its  very  defenders,  have,  in 
this,  been  deficient. 

To  the  unphysiognomonical  eye,  the  form  of  the  countenance 
of  Socrates  might  appear  distorted,  although  the  mutable  fea- 
tures might  have  displayed  celestial  beauty. 

A  man  of  the  best  native  inclinations  may  degenerate,  and 
another  with  the  worst  may  become  good.  The  noblest  talents 
may  rust  in  indolence,  and  the  most  moderate,  by  industry,  be 
astonishingly  improved.  If  the  first  dispositions  were  excellent, 
it  wiU  require  an  acute  observer  to  read  their  neglect  in  the 
countenance,  especially  if  unimpassioned.  In  like  manner,  if 
they  were  unfavourable,  it  will  require  the  most  experienced 
eye  to  read  their  improvement.  Original  dispositions  are  most 
discoverable  in  the  form  of  the  solid  and  prominent  parts ;  and 
their  development,  and  application,  in  the  flexible  features. — 
Whoever  is  accustomed  to  attend  only  to  the  flexible  traits, 
and  their  motion,  and  has  not,  as  often  happens,  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  study  of  the  solid  parts,  and  permanent  traits,  he, 
like  Zopyrus,  in  the  countenance  of  Socrates,  will  neither  dis- 
cover what  is  excellent,  and  characteristic  of  the  disposition, 
nor  the  improvement  of  what  may  have  been  apparently  bad  ; 
consequently  his  judgment  must  be  erroneous.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  make  this  evident.  Be  it  supposed  that  the  great 
propensities  of  Socrates  were  prominent  in  his  countenance, 
though  it  were  rude  and  unpleasing,  and  that  these  permanent 
features  were  not  studied,  but  that  the  gross,  rude,  massy 
traits  met  the  acute  eye  of  the  Greek,  who  was  in  search  of 
beauty  alone.  Be  it  further  supposed,  as  each  observer  will 
remark,  that  the  improvement  of  all,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated bad  in  the  disposition,  is  only  visible  when  the  features 
are  in  action.  Nothing  will  then  be  more  probable  than  phy- 
siognomonical  error,  or  more  plausible  than  false  conclusions 
against  the  science. 

V.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  good  and  bad  dispositions  : 
the  elucidation  of  my  subject  requires  that  I  should  here  ex- 
plain myself  with  greater  accuracy. 

A  man  bom  with  the  happiest  propensities  or  dispositions 
may  become  bad ;  or  with  the  most  unfortunate,  may,  after  his 
own  manner,  become  good. 

To  speak  with  precision,  no  man  has  good  or  bad  disposi- 
tions ;  no  man  is  bom  either  vicious  or  virtuous ;  wc  must  be 
children  before  we  are  men,  and  children  are  neither  born  with 
vice  or  virtue:  they  are  innocent.  Time  will  improve  some 
few  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue,  and  sink  some  few  others  to  as 
low  a  degree  of  vice.  The  multitude  will  find  a  medium  :  they 
appear  to  want  the  power  of  being  either  virtuous  or  vicious  in 
any  extraordinary  degree.  All,  however,  whom  for  a  moment 
we  have  considered  innocent,  all  sin,  as  all  die ;  none  may 
escape  sin  and  death.  By  sin  I  mean  a  propensity  to  sensual 
gratifications,  which  are  attended  with  a  troubled  conscience, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  native  powers.  I  shall  just  observe 
that  original  sin,  that  subject  of  ridicule  in  this  our  philosophic 
age,  is,  in  this  sense,  most  demonstrable  to  a  true  philosopher, 
a  dispassionate  observer  of  nature. 

It  is  no  less  true,  to  speak  philosophically,  that  is,  according 
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to  experience,  that  there  is,  originally,  only  physical  irritability 
in  men,  however  great  their  progress  may  afterwards  be  in  vice 
or  virtue ;  an  impulse  to  act,  to  exist,  to  extend  the  faculties ; 
which  impulse,  considered  as  the  spring  of  action,  is  good ;  but 
which  has  in  itself  neither  morality  nor  immorality.  If  this 
irritability,  this  power,  be  so  formed  that  it  is  generally  ad- 
dicted, being  surrounded  by  certain  objects,  or  placed  under 
such  and  such,  almost  unavoidable,  circumstances,  to  bad 
thoughts  and  bad  actions,  which  disturb  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  ;^  if  they  are  so  formed  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  they  have  scarcely  the 
power  of  being  employed  to  good,  they  are  then  called  inunoral 
propensities ;  and  moral,  when  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  reverse. 

Experience  indubitably  teaches  us  that  wheie  the  power  and 
irritability  are  great,  there,  also,  will  numerous  passions  take 
birth  which  will  generally  induce  immoral  thoi^fati  and  actions. 

*^  Helvetius  says,  the  abuse  of  power  (and.^tlli.same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  faculties  ^of  mai^ns  as  inB^pfiMfe  from  power 
as  the  effect  from  the  cause.^    ^     ■  • '  >^ 

''  Qui  pent  tout  ce  qu'il  veut,  veut  phSm^iptS-'he  qu'il  doit.*'* 

Hence  the  sense  of  the'affirmaiibn  tliair  man  has  evil  pro- 
pensities, is  clear.  It  might  as  well  be  affirmed  he  has  the 
best  propensities;  since  nothing  mofeis  meant  than  that, 
with  respect  to  certain  objects,  he  10  jor  is  not  irritable.  It  is 
possible  he  may  apply  his  proportioli^iiC  power  to  good,  though 
it  is  often  applied  to  evil;  thai  viNnmstances.  may  happen 
which  shall  produce  irritability  where  it  is  wanting,  or  that  he 
shall  remain  unmoved  under-  the  strongest  inciteioents ;  con- 
sequently, that  either  virtue  itself  is  there,  or  an  appearance 
of  virtue,  which  will  be  called  virtue  and  strength  of  mind. 

VI.  Let  us  aj)ply  what  has  been  said  to  an  engraving  of 
Socrates,  with  which  we  here  present  our  readers  in  Plate 
XV. 

According  to  tliis  head,  after  Reubens,  which  we  shall  first 
consider,  Socrates  had  certainly  great  propensities  to  become 

*  lie  who  can  do  all  he  wiU,  will  do  more  than  he  ought. 
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eminait.  If  he  raaemUed  this  eopjr,  and  I  hmvB  no  dodii  bot 
that  his  mppeBrwoM  waa  better,  for  thia  ma^  be  the  twentieth 
eopj,  eadi  of  which  k  leas  aocnratey  the  declaration  oi 
Zopyni8|  that  he  waa  atupid,  waa  meontrovertiblf  enraneooa; 
nor  waa  Soeratea  leas  miBtaken  wiien  he  waa  ao  ready  to  aDow 
that  he  waa,  b]r  natare»  weak.  It  may  have  been,  and  perhaps 
waa,  an  mevitaUe  eflbct  of  the  weig^  oftheae  fiBatorea,  that 
the  perspicoitj  of  Ua  mideiatanding  waa,  aometimea^  aa  if 
envek^ied  by  a  dood.  But  had  Zopymai  or  any  tme  phyai- 
ognomist,  been  aoeostomed  accnmt^  to  remade  the  perma- 
nent parta  of  the  hmnan  fiuie,  he  nefer  ooold  have  aaid 
Socrates  was  naturally  stupid. 

Whoever  oonsidas  this  forehead  aa  the  abode  of  atqndity, 
has  never  heesa  accustomed  to  observe  the  forehead.  If  Zo- 
pyrus,  or  any  other  andent,  has  held  this  arching,  thia  pro- 
minence, or  these  cavities,  aa  tokena  of  stupidity,  I  can  only 
answer  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  consider  or  com- 
pare foreheads.  How  great  soever  the  eflbcts  of  a  good  or 
bad  education,  of  fortunate  or  disastrous  dreumstances,  and 
whatever  other  influence,  of  better  or  worae,  may  become,  a 
forehead  like  this  will  ever  remain  the  same,  wiiii  reqiect  to 
its  great  outlines  of  character,  and  never  can  escape  the 
accurate  phjrsiognomiBt.  In  these  high  and  roomy  arches, 
undoubtedly,  the  spirit  dwells  which  will  penetrate  douds 
of  difficulties,  and  vanquish  hosts  of  impediments. 

The  sharpness  also  of  the  eyebones,  the  eyebrows,  the  knit- 
tiug  of  the  muscles  between  the  brows,  the  breadth  of  the 
nose,  the  depth  of  the  eyes,  the  projection  of  the  pupil  under 
the  eyelid,  how  does  each  separately,  and  all  combined,  testify 
the  great  natural  propensities  of  the  understanding,  or  rather 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  called  forth ! — ^And  how  in- 
ferior must  this  twentieth  or  thirtieth  copy  be,  compared  to 
the  original !  What  painter,  however  good,  is  accurate  in  his 
foreheads !  Nay,  where  is  the  shade  that  defines  them  justly  ? 
How  much  less  an  engraving  from  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
copies ! 

'^This  countenance,  however,  has  nothing  of  that  noble 
simplicity,  that  cool,  tranquil,  artless,  unassuming  candour,  so 
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much  admired  in  the  original.     Something  of  deceit  and  sen- 
suality are  clearly  perceptible  in  the  eye." 

In  the  countenance  before  us,  yes ;  but  a  countenance  of 
this  pregnancy  and  power  may  exert  an  astonishing  degree  of 
force  in  the  command  of  its  passions,  and  by  such  exertion 
may  become  what  others  are  from  a  kind  of  imbecility ;  and 
further,  I  affirm  the  living  countenance  may  have  traits  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken,  which  yet  no  art  of  the  painter, 
no  stroke  of  the  engraver,  can  express.  This  subject  was 
slightly  mentioned  in  a  former  fragment :  I  here  repeat,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  precision, — 

The  most  disgusting  vices  are  often  concealed  under  the 
fairest  faces ;  some  minute  trait,  inexpressible  by  the  graver, 
to  be  seen  only  occasionally,  when  the  features  are  in  motion, 
will  denote  the  most  enormous  vice.  Similar  deceptions  are 
found  in  a  distorted,  or  rather  in  a  strong  and  pregnant 
countenance;  such  as  is  that  of  Socrates.  The  most  beau- 
teous, noble,  and  active  characteristics  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
may  discover  themselves  only  by  certain  indefinable  traits, 
visible  to  a  spectator  when  the  features  are  in  action. 

The  greatest  likenesses  of  such  faces,  which  are  strikingly 
like  because  of  the  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  prominent 
features,  are,  for  that  very  reason,  generally,  libels  on  the 
originals.  The  present  portrait  of  Socrates,  although  it  might 
have  been  called  the  strongest  of  Ukenesses,  by  the  multitude, 
might  yet  have  been  the  greatest  of  libels  upon  the  man.  To 
exaggerate  the  prominent,  and  to  omit  the  minute,  is  a  libel- 
lous i*ulc  alike  for  the  reasoner  or  the  painter.  Of  this,  all 
sophistical  reasoners,  all  vile  painters,  avail  themselves.  In 
this  light  I  consider  most  of  the  portraits  of  Socrates.  I 
think  it  probable,  nay  certain,  with  respect  to  myself,  that 
the  countenance  would,  on  the  first  view,  have  produced  simi- 
lar effects.  The  sharp,  compressed,  and  heavy  parts  shocked, 
or  bedimmed,  the  eye  of  the  Greek,  accustomed  to  consider 
l>eauteous  forms,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  countenance  escaped 
his  penetration.  The  mind  is  invisible  to  those  who  under- 
stand not  the  body  of  physiognomy,  that  is  to  say,  the  out- 
lines and  form  of  the  solid  parts. 
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VII.  The  engraving  we  have  in  view,  the  rational  physi- 
ognomist will  say,  is,  at  least,  as  remarkable,  as  extraordinary, 
as  was  the  character  of  Socrates. — This  may  well  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  still  a  possibility  left  of  reconciling  it  to 
the  science  of  physiognomy. 

Much  we  have  seen;  more  we  have  to  see. — We  boldly 
affirm  there  are  traits  in  this  countenance  expressive  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness,  fortitude  unshaken;  however  degrading 
single  features  may  be,  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  manly 
perseverance. — To  what  we  have  already  said  in  its  favour,  we 
shall  further  add — in  the  upper  part  of  the  chin  is  powerful 
understanding ;  and,  in  the  lower,  strength  and  courage, 
which  denote  an  almost  total  absence  of  fear.  The  thick, 
short  neck,  below,  is,  by  the  general  judgment  of  all  nations, 
the  feature  of  resolution — Stiff-necked. 

If  we  remember  that,  in  painting  such  countenances,  the 
large  traits  are  always  rendered  somewhat  more  large,  that 
the  more  minute  lines  of  the  countenance  in  action  are  want- 
ing, and  that,  though  the  likeness  is  preserved,  still  the  soul  is 
fied  from  the  face,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  this 
countenance,  so  much  of  the  great,  and  of  the  little ;  of  the 
inviting,  and  the  forbidding. 

Of  this  we  should  certainly  be  convinced  could  we  contem- 
plate living  nature.  How  differently  would  these  immoveable 
eyes  speak,  could  we  behold  them  animated,  inspecting  the 
soul  of  the  listener,  while  the  noble  Greek  was  teaching  honour 
towards  God,  hope  of  immortality,  simplicity,  and  purity  of 
heart ! — Can  any  man  of  obser\'ation  doubt  of  this  I 

This,  now  so  fatal,  mouth,  which  may  be  proved  not  to  have 
been  accurately  drawn,  as  it  also  may  that  much  which  all 
living  mouths  have  is  here  wanting,  do  you  not  feel,  oh  !  phi- 
lanthropists !  oh  !  men  of  observation  !  that  it  must  assume  a 
form  infinitely  different  in  a  moment  so  picturesque  ? 

Let  me  be  permitted  a  short  digression;  suffer  me  to 
bewail  the  artist  and  the  painter. 

Designers,  statuaries,  and  painters,  usually  caricature  na- 
ture in  those  parts  where  she  has  somewhat  caricatured  her- 
self.    They  generally  are   ready  to  seize   those  unfortunate 
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moments,  those  moments  of  relaxed  indolence,  into  which  the 
persons  who  sit  or  stand  to  them  sink,  with  such  facility,  and 
into  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  sinking.  These 
they  perpetuate,  because  imitation  is  then  most  easy,  and 
incite  exclamation,  or  perhaps  laughter,  in  the  spectator.  A 
likeness  is  given  by  a  portrait  painter  as  it  is  by  a  satirist ;  4 
we  know  who  the  picture  is  meant  for,  though  it  is  lenlil.e. 
Satires  and  bad  portraits  ever  find  superficial  admirers,  but 
for  such  the  artist  should  not  labour;  his  great  endeavour 
should  be  to  portray  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  thus  secure  the 
admiration  of  those  who  are  worthy  to  admire. 

The  lucky  moment  of  the  countenance  of  man,  the  moment 
of  actual  existence,  when  the  soul,  with  all  her  faculties, 
rushes  into  the  face,  like  the  rising  sun,  when  the  features  are 
tinged  with  heavenly  serenity,  who  seeks,  who  patiently  awaits 
this  moment!  By  whom  are  such,  by  whom  can  such, 
moments  be  depicted  t 

IX.  We  return  to  Socrates. 

He  confessed  that  industry,  that  the  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties, had  amended  his  character.  This,  according  to  our 
principles,  ought  to  be  expressed  in  the  countenance.  But 
where  and  how !  It  was  not  visible  in  the  solid  parts,  but  it 
was  in  the  flexible  features,  and,  particularly,  in  their  action 
and  illumination,  which  no  painting,  much  less  engraving,  can 
express.  A  strong  degree  of  debasement  must,  also,  still 
exist  in  Socrates,  consequently,  might  still  be  perceptible  in 
his  countenance.  Have  not  the  wisest  their  moments,  their 
hours,  of  folly  ?  the  best  their  intervals  of  passion,  and  vice, 
if  not  in  act,  at  least,  in  thought! — Must  Socrates,  alone, 
stand  an  exception  ? 

On  summing  up  all  these  considerations  concerning  the 
countenance  of  Socrates,  and  this  physiognomonical  anecdote, 
will  they  oppose,  or  support,  the  science  of  physiognomy  ? 

X.  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  heavenly  wisdom,  sometimes, 
condescends  to  reside  in  wretched  earthly  vessels,  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  in  vindication  of  its  own  honour,  which  must 
not  be  attributed  to  mortal  man ;  and  that  its  true  beauty  may 

I* 
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remain  concealed,  nav,  be  rerikd  by  the  multiiode,  that  thet^ 
▼easeb  mav  not  aaeribe  to  themsehes  that  worth  and  those 
qualities  which  are  the  gift  of  God. 

XI.  Bat  nerer  will  I  aDow  that  actual  reformatkxi,  pre- 
eminent wisdom,  proved  Ibrritade,  and  herioc  Tirtne,  can  exist, 
and  not  be  impressed  opon  the  coantcnansSiUnlcss  it  volun- 
tarily distorts  itself,  or  is  distorted  by  acddent. 

Bot  what  is  ilie  dead  Socratas  to  as?  How  njich  more 
m%;ht  we  have  karat  from  him  is  Ae  laonHfe  of  firhig  exist- 
ence! Let  Oi  fllmr  take  an'flfisiated  Mfl^'Md  thence 
determme  wlio  illKist  hMireason,  the  antagcMt,  (Bir^aefender 
of  physiognanj.  -'^  ^  v,-'"  ' 

Let  the  opponent  hifng  the  winst  and  tat  man  he  knows, 
with  the  most  stofd^  or  vicioaecoafeenanee.  The  search  will 
be  tedms  ere  sadi  a  tae  be  foiQ|i;  and^  when  finhd,  we  will 
diBonas  what  may  apwT'contradictcfty^; necatdSam^dnsr  prin- 
ciples, and  will  q^  onrsekes  confuted,  ifi^i^lenot  confessed 
that  the  man  proves  either  not  so..goodand  wise  as  he  was 
supposed,  or  that  there  are  manifest  traits  of  excellent  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  had  passed  unobserved. 
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PLATES  XVI.  XVII. 

TuESE  heads,  all  cq>ied  after  antiques^  i^ipear  to  be  great, 
or,  at  least,  tolerable,  likenesses  of  Socn^ ;  an  additional 
proof  that,  in  all  copies  of  a  rcmaricaUe  ooimtenanoe,  we  may 
believe  something,  but  ought  not  to  believe  too  much. 

First,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  eight  profiler,  of  the  two 
annexed  plates,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and 
that  it  is  immediately  manifest  they  all  represent  the  same 
persfm.  We  find  in  all  the  same  baldness,  the  same  kind  of 
locks,  the  same  blunt  nose,  the  same  cavity  under  the  forehead, 
and  the  same  character  of  the  massive  in  the  whole. 

And,  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  however  difficult  it 
may  Ixi  to  compare  eight  portraits,  so  similar,  yet,  an  cxpo- 
riencod  oye  will  perceive  very  essential  differences. 
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The  foreheads,  in  1,  of  the  first,  and  6,  and  8,  of  the  second 
plate,  are  more  perpendicular  than  the  others.  Among  the 
e^t  there  is  not  one  weak  head;  bat  these  three  are  rich  in 
understanding.  The  outline  of  the  fordiead  and  skull  of  2,  in 
Plate  XVI.,  principally  betokens  undemtanding.  The  month  of 
the  same  UmBj  and  that  of  6,  in  Plate  XVII.,  have  the  most 
firmness ;  5,  in  Plate  XVII.,  the  most  subtlety.  In  the  out- 
line of  the  mouth  of  3,  Plate  XVI.,  is  much  expression  of 
intelligence;  but  less  genius  than  in  2,  of  the  same  plate. 
4,  of  Plate  XVI.,  is  less  expressive.  7,  of  Plate  XVII.,  com- 
bined with  an  attentive  look,  requires  no  comment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHYSIOaNOMONICAL  EXERCISES. 

As  experiments  upon  physiognomonical  sensation,  we  shall 
conclude  by  adding  a  number  of  countenances.  We  shall  give 
our  opinions  in  brief,  that  we  may  not  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

Fig.  1. — ^Ardour  and  coolness  combined,  proving  that  this 
countenance  is  energetic,  persevering,  unconquerable.  It  is 
the  aspect  of  a  strong,  projecting  mind.  The  mouth  is  sta- 
bility itself. 

Fig.  2. — ^The  infamous  ELnipperdolling — ^villainy  and  deceit 
in  the  mouth ;  in  the  forehead  and  eye,  courage.  How  much 
had  virtue  and  man  to  expect  from  the  power  and  determina- 
tion of  such  a  countenance !  What  acts  of  wisdom  and  he- 
roism !  At  present  all  is  inflexibility,  coldness,  and  cruelty ; 
an  eye  without  love,  a  mouth  without  pity.  In  the  mouth  (a) 
drawn  by  the  side  of  this  head,  is  the  reverse  of  arrogance 
and  obstinacy.     It  is  contempt  without  ability. 

Fig.  3. — Stortzenbecher — the  excess  of  rude,  inexorable, 
wanton  cruelty. — The  whole  is  no  longer  capable  of  affection, 
friendship,  or  fidelity. 

Fig.  4,  5. —  Honour — faith — beneficence. — Though  cer- 
Uiinly  not  handsome,  both  these  countenances  speak  open  sen- 
sibility.    Whoever  would  deny  to  such  a  countenance  his  con- 
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The  foreheads,  in  1,  of  the  first,  and  6,  and  8,  of  the  second 
plate,  are  more  perpendicular  than  the  others.  Among  the 
eight  there  is  not  one  weak  head ;  but  these  three  are  rich  in 
understanding.  The  outline  of  the  fordiead  and  skull  of  2,  in 
Plate  XVI.,  principally  betokens  understanding.  The  mouth  of 
ihe  same  fiEMe,  and  that  of  6,  in  Plate  XVII.,  have  the  most 
firmness ;  5,  in  Plate  XVII.,  the  most  subtlety.  In  the  out- 
line of  the  mouth  of  3,  Plate  XVI.,  is  much  expression  of 
intelligence;  but  lees  genius  than  in  2,  of  the  same  plate. 
4,  of  Plate  XVI.,  is  less  expressive.  7,  of  Plate  XVII.,  com- 
bined with  an  attentive  look,  requires  no  comment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHYSIOaNOMONICAL  EXERCISES. 

As  experiments  upon  physiognomonical  sensation,  we  shall 
conclude  by  adding  a  number  of  countenances.  We  shaU  give 
our  opinions  in  brief,  that  we  may  not  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

Fig.  1. — Ardour  and  coolness  combined,  proving  that  this 
countenance  is  energetic,  persevering,  unconquerable.  It  is 
the  aspect  of  a  strong,  projecting  mind.  The  mouth  is  sta- 
bility itself. 

Fig.  2. — ^The  infamous  ELnipperdolling — ^villainy  and  deceit 
in  the  mouth ;  in  the  forehead  and  eye,  courage.  How  much 
had  virtue  and  man  to  expect  from  the  power  and  determinar 
tion  of  such  a  countenance !  What  acts  of  wisdom  and  he- 
roism !  At  present  all  is  inflexibility,  coldness,  and  cruelty  ; 
an  eye  without  love,  a  mouth  without  pity.  In  the  mouth  (a) 
drawn  by  the  side  of  this  head,  is  the  reverse  of  arrogance 
and  obstinacy.     It  is  contempt  without  ability. 

Fig.  3. — Stortzenbecher — the  excess  of  rude,  inexorable, 
wanton  cruelty. — The  whole  is  no  longer  capable  of  affection, 
friendship,  or  fidelity. 

Fig.  4,  5. —  Honour — faith — beneficence. — Though  cer- 
Uiinly  not  handsome,  both  these  countenances  speak  open  sen- 
sibility.    Whoever  would  deny  to  such  a  countenance  his  con- 
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The  foreheads,  in  1,  of  the  first,  and  6,  and  8,  of  the  second 
plate,  are  more  perpendicular  than  the  others.  Among  the 
eigfat  there  is  not  one  weak  head ;  but  these  three  are  rich  in 
miderstanding.  The  outline  of  the  fordiead  and  skull  of  2,  in 
Plate  XVI.,  principally  betokens  undenstanding.  The  month  of 
the  same  face,  and  that  of  6,  in  Plate  XVII.,  have  the  most 
firmness ;  5,  in  Plate  XVII.,  the  most  subtlety.  In  the  out- 
line of  the  mouth  of  3,  Plate  XVI.,  is  much  expression  of 
inteUigence;  bnt  less  genius  than  in  2,  of  the  same  plate. 
4,  of  Plate  XVI.,  is  less  expressive.  7,  of  Plate  XVII.,  com- 
bined with  an  attentive  look,  requires  no  comment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHYSIOaNOMONICAL  EXERCISES. 

As  experiments  upon  physiognomonical  sensation,  we  shall 
conclude  by  adding  a  number  of  countenances.  We  shaU  give 
our  opinions  in  brief,  that  we  may  not  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

PLATE  XVin. 

Fig.  1. — ^Ardour  and  coolness  combined,  proving  that  this 
countenance  is  energetic,  persevering,  unconquerable.  It  is 
the  aspect  of  a  strong,  projecting  mind.  The  mouth  is  sta- 
bility itself. 

Fig.  2. — ^The  infamous  Knipperdolling — ^villamy  and  deceit 
in  the  mouth ;  in  the  forehead  and  eye,  courage.  How  much 
had  virtue  and  man  to  expect  from  the  power  and  determina- 
tion of  such  a  countenance  t  What  acts  of  wisdom  and  he- 
roism! At  present  all  is  inflexibility,  coldness,  and  cruelty  ; 
an  eye  without  love,  a  mouth  without  pity.  In  the  mouth  (a) 
drawn  by  the  side  of  this  head,  is  the  reverse  of  arrogance 
and  obstinacy.     It  is  contempt  without  ability. 

Fig.  3. — Stortzenbecher — the  excess  of  rude,  inexorable, 
wanton  cruelty. — The  whole  is  no  longer  capable  of  affection, 
friendship,  or  fidelity. 

Fig.  4,  5. —  Honour — faith — beneficence. — Though  cer- 
tainly not  handsome,  both  these  countenances  speak  open  sen- 
sibility.    Whoever  would  deny  to  such  a  countenance  his  con- 
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head,  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  nose.  The  end  of  the  nose  does 
not  agree  with  the  other  parts.  The  back  part  of  the  ^ye 
is  too  long,  and,  therefore,  weaker  than  the  fore  part.  Tlie 
mouth  has  something  of  wit;  but,  in  other  respects,  is  bad, 
and  feeble. 

PLATES  XIX.  XX. 

These  are  not  Voltaire,  they  are  but  caricatures — essays  of 
an  artist  whose  intention  was  to  express  the  general  cha- 
racter, not  accurately  to  define  the  features ;  for  so  feeble  a 
forehead,  as  is  generally  found  in  these  twenty  sketches,  Vol- 
taire, the  writer  of  nations,  the  ornament  of  the  age,  could 
not  have.  The  character  of  the  eye  is  similar  in  most  of 
them  —  ardent,  piercing,  but  without  sublimity  or  grace. 
2,  3,  7,  of  Plate  XIX.,  are  most  expressive  of  invention, 
power,  and  genius. — 6,  and  8,  mark  the  man  of  thought. — 
1,  2,  and  3,  of  Plate  XX.,  least  betoken  keen  sensibility.  The 
lips  all  denote  satire,  wit,  and  resistless  ridicule. — The  nose  of 
8,  Plate  XX.,  has  the  most  of  truth  and  mind.  10,  Plate  XX., 
precision  is  wanting  to  the  outline  of  the  eye,  power  to  the 
eyebrows,  the  sting,  the  scourge,  of  satire  to  the  forehead.  The 
under  part  of  the  profile,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  a  flow  of 
wit,  acute,  exuberant,  exalted,  ironical,  never  deficient  in  reply. 

PLATE  XXI. 

Fig.  1. — Which  only  promises  much  in  the  eye-brows. — ^A 
man  who  will  meet  his  man. — Bather  firm  than  acute ;  more 
power  than  taste ;  more  of  the  great  than  the  beautiful.  The 
mouth  is  more  mild  and  benevolent  than  the  nose,  and  the 
whole  countenance  besides,  should  seem  to  promise. 

Fig.  2. — This  profile  of  the  same  person  discovers  still  more 
passion,  than  the  full  face  does  resolution  and  strength  of 
mind ;  the  nostril  is  bad,  small,  childish ;  the  nose  will  suffer 
no  insult ;  the  eye  here  lias  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  other 
features :  the  wrinkles  by  which  it  is  surrounded  greatly  lower 
the  expression  of  the  whole. 

Fig.  3. — The  portrait  of  a  miniature  painter,  remarkable 
for  his  highly-finished  pictures.     Delicacy  and  elegance,  em- 
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plojed  in  minute  tiuag^  is  pcnpicooos  in  the  wliole  visage, 
partieiilariy  in  the  nose.  The  positioo  ci  the  §aahemi  speaks 
more  underatanding  than  the  ovtline  itself.  The  under  part 
of  the  month  is  weak,  and  mnjr  ^igoify  other  beneroloice  or 
melanchcdy.     Predsioo  eamiot  be  mistaken  in  the  eye. 

F^.  4. — ^A  thoagfatfbl,  inquiring  head,  without  great  sen- 
sibility. Discretion  rather  than  understanding.  (Discretion 
employs  itsdf  on  things,  actions,  projects  and  their  progress ; 
understanding  in  the  minute  distinction  between  ideas,  their 
exact  boundaries^  and  characteristics.)  The  outline  of  the 
forehead,  as  far  as  it  is  visible,  does  not  discover  this  calm, 
exact  distinction,  and  detennination  of  ideas.  The  breadth 
of  the  nose  is  also  significant  of  consideration  and  discretion ; 
and  its  prominent  outline  of  activity  and  lively  passion. 

Kg.  5. — ^A  countenance  of  mature  consideration.  A  man 
who  hears,  qpeaks  little,  but  lus  words  are  decisive.  His  cha- 
racter is  firm,  but  not  violent. — ^Faithful  rather  than  fond — a 
mind  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  than  penetrating  and 
inventive — a  countenance,  not  beautiful,  but  req)ectable  to 
reiq>ectable  men. — Without  effeminacy,  without  impetuosity — 
thinks  before  he  advises — ^ill  not  easily  be  turned  aside  from 
his  purpose.  The  eyebrows,  and  the  very  bad  ear,  especially, 
are  highly  contradictory  to  the  precision  and  energy  of  the 
whole  outline,  particularly  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 

Fig.  6. — There  is  something  difficult  to  define  in  this  profile, 
which  betokens  refined  sensibility.  It  has  no  peculiar  strength 
of  mind,  still  less  of  body;  will  not  soon  oppress,  may  soon  be 
oppressed.  Peace  of  mind,  circumspection  which  may  dege- 
nerate into  anxiety,  gentle  insinuating  persuasion  rather  than 
bold  eloquence ;  worth,  rich  in  discretion,  and  active  benevo- 
lence, appear  to  be  visible  in  this  countenance,  which  is  far 
inferior  to  the  original. 

Fig.  7. — In  this  imperfect  copy  are  mildness,  premeditation, 
peace,  scrutinizing  thought.  To  analyze  with  ease,  calmly  to 
enjoy,  rationally  to  discourse  when  no  natural  impediment  in- 
tervenes, I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  characteristics  of  this 
countenance,  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  original. 

Fig.  8. — A  man  whose  character  is  nearly  similar,  except 
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that  he  lias  a  more  antiquated  air ;  but  not  with  less  candour 
or  intelligence,  though  more  timidity.  The  nose  is  decisively 
significant  of  acute  critical  inquiry. 

Fig.  9,  10. — ^Two  profiles  of  foolish  men,  in  which  that  of 
9,  has  the  distinguishing  marios  of  weakness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  profile,  and  10,  in  the  upper  part,  and  in  the  angular 
wrinkles  of  the  sharp-closed  mouth. 

Fig.  11. — A  portrait  which,  by  its  noble  and  beautiful  out- 
line, fixes  the  attention.  Much  power  of  mind  in  the  form ; 
but,  in  its  present  appearance,  that  power  greatly  benumbed. 
I  think  I  read  unfortunate  love,  and  see  the  person  who  has 
felt  its  power,  which  still  is  nourished  by  the  sweet  memory  of 
the  beloved  object. 

Fig*  12.-:-Is  the  absolute  reverse  of  11.  Incapable  of  any 
hi^  degree  of  improvement.  Such  a  forehead  and  such  a 
nose  combined  ever  denote  unconquerable  debility  and  inanity. 
Were  this  perpendicular  forehead  thrown  but  a  hair^s  breadth 
more  back,  I  durst  not  risk  a  judgment  so  decisive  against  the 
countenance. 

PLATE  XXII. 

Fig.  l.*-Evidently  no  strength  of  mind.  Commonness,  not 
stupidity,  in  the  outline  of  the  nose ;  want  of  strength  in  the 
parts  about  the  eye.  The  lower  muscles  of  the  nose,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  such  a  mouth,  are  almost  decisive  marks  of 
leeDWDSBS. 

Big:  2. — ^Nothing,  in  this  countenance,  bespeaks  strength  of 
mind,  yet  is  it  difficult  to  determine  which  are  the  signs  of 
weakness.  The  mouth  and  aspect,  no  one  will  consider  as 
thoughtful,  inquiring,  or  powerful ;  and  still  less  the  nose  and 
eyebrow. 

Fig.  3. — Prompt ;  quick  to  undertake  and  to  complete ; 
hating  procrastination  and  irresolution ;  loving  industry  and 
order;  enterprizmg;  not  easily  deceived;  soon  excited  to 
great  undertakings ;  quick  to  read ;  difficult  to  be  read.  Such 
is  this  countenance,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 

Fig.  4. — ^Benevolent  serenity,  a  playful  fancy,  promptitude 
to  observe  the  ridiculous. — ^The  form  of  the  forehead  should  be 
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more  sunken  where  it  joins  the  nose.  This  deficiency  lessens 
the  expression  of  understanding.  The  eye  and  nose,  eepe^ 
cially,  betoken  a  fine  understanding,  sincerity,  candour,  and 
sensibility. 

BULTZBB. 

Fig.  5. — Something  ill-drawn,  gross,  and  distorted.  The 
eager  inquirer  is  still  visible  in  the  outline,  and  wrinkles  of  the 
forehead;  in  the  eyebrows  and  nose,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  latter ;  and,  more  still,  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
mouth,  so  tranquilly  closed,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
under  part  of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip. 

Fig.  6. — Not  the  man  of  deep  research,  but  quick  of  percep- 
tion ;  grasps  his  object  with  promptness  and  facility ;  every- 
where collects  elegance  and  grace,  and  returns  them  to  the 
world  with  added  charms.  Who  but  sees  this  in  the  forehead, 
eyebrow,  and  particularly  in  the  poetical  eye! — The  lower 
part  of  this  countenance  is  less  that  of  the  profound,  cautious, 
inquiring  philosopher,  than  of  the  man  of  taste. 

BALTHASAR   BECKER. 

Fig.  7. — A  countenance  void  of  grace;  formed,  I  might  say, 
to  terrify  the  very  devil ;  bony,  yet  lax ;  violent,  wild,  yet  with- 
out tension:  such,  particularly  in  better  pictures,  are  the 
forehead,  eye-brows,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  neck,  and  hair. 
The  eye  and  nose  are  decisive  of  a  powerful  and  daring  mind. 
The  mouth  denotes  facility  of  speech,  calm  and  copious  elo- 
quence. 

Fig.  8. —  Although  the  back  part  of  the  pupil  be  too  pointed, 
or  ill  drawn,  yet  there  is  much  of  mind  in  the  eye ;  true,  accu- 
rate attention,  analyzing  reflection.  The  nose  less  marks  the 
projector  than  the  man  of  accurate  investigation.  Eloquence, 
and  fine  imagination,  in  the  mouth. 

Fig.  9. — A  mixture  of  effeminacy  and  fortitude. — Levity 
and  perseverance — ^harmony — nobility  of  mind — simplicity — 
peace.  The  high  smooth  forehead  speaks  the  powers  of  me- 
mory.— It  delights  in  the  clear,  unperplcxed,  the  sincere. — The 
eye  has  no  pretensions.     This  nose  of  the  youthful  maiden, 
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united  with  such  a  mouth  and  chin,  banishes  all  suspicion  that 
such  a  countenance  can  act  falsely,  or  ignobly. 

Fig.  10. — ^A  rude  outline  of  our  greatest  poet. — The  outline 
of  the  forehead,  particularly  of  the  eye-bones,  gives  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  a  clear  understanding,  as  does  the  eleva- 
tion above  the  eye,  of  elegance  and  originality. — This  mouth 
shows  less  sweetness,  precision,  and  taste,  than  appertain  to 
the  original.  The  whole  bears  an  impression  of  tranquillity, 
and  purity  of  heart ! — ^The  upper  part  of  the  countenance  seems 
most  the  seat  of  reason,  and  the  under  of  imagination — or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  upper  part  we  distinguish  the  man  of 
thought  and  wisdom,  more  than  the  poet ;  and,  in  the  under, 
the  poet  more  than  the  man  of  thought  and  wisdom. 

Fig.  11. — Expressive,  vigorous,  poetical  genius,  without  its 
sweetness  and  polished  elegance.  Less  dramatic  and  epic  than 
picturesque  and  bold — ^more  pliability  in  the  mouth  than  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. — ^Taste  in  the  outline  of  the  nose ;  strong 
passion  in  the  chin.  Strength,  fidelity,  in  the  whole. — Such 
outlines  indicate  powerful,  penetrating,  ardent  eyes,  a  fine 
speaking  glance.  A  calm  analyzing  train  of  ideas,  slowly  ac- 
quired, will  not  be  sought  by  the  physiognomist  in  the  under 
part  of  the  profile,  nor  tardy  sluggishness  in  the  upper. 

Fig.  12. — This  profile,  though  imperfect,  may  easily  be 
known.  It  must  pass  without  comment,  or  rather  the  com- 
mentary is  before  the  world — is  in  this  book.  Let  that  speak ; 
I  am  silent. 


OF  THE  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 

HEART  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 

May  these  two  purposes  be  attained  by  the  same  means  i — 
Does  not  a  knowledge  of  the  heart  destroy,  or  weaken  philan- 
thropy?— Does  not  our  good  opinion  of  any  man  diminish 
when  he  is  perfectly  known !  And,  if  so,  how  may  philanthropy 
be  increased  by  this  knowledge  ? 

What  is  here  alleged  is — ^truth — but  it  is  partial  truth. — 
And  how  fruitful  a  source  of  error  is  partial  truth  ! 
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It  k  a  oertein  truth  that  tbe  nugority  of  mn  ace  losen  1^ 
being  aocurately  known. — ^Bnt  it  b  no  Ian  true,  that  the  ma- 
joritj  of  mea  gain  as  much  on  one  aide  as  they  loae  on  the  other 
by  being  thna  aocurately  known. 

I  do  not  here  apeak  of  thoae  who  can  only  gain  by  heiog  ao- 
eorately  known; 

I  opeakofthoaewho  would  loae  much  were  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart  to  beocmie  more  aceurate,  and  more  general. 

Who  ia  80  wise  as  never  to  act  Coolishly!  Where  is  the 
mtoe  ^(dly  unpolluted  by  ?ice ;  with  thoughtSi  at  all  mo- 
ments,  simple,  direct,  and  pure!  I  dare  undertake  to  maintain 
that  all  men,  with  scmie  very  rare  ezoeptionsi  loae  by  beinc 
known. 

But  I  win  also  prove,  by  the  most  irrefragable  aigummita, 
that  all  men  gain  by  being  known ;  consequently — ^that  aknow- 
ledge  of  the  heart  is  not  detrimental  to  the  love  of  mankind. 
*^  But  doea  it  promote  the  love  of  mankindr  Yes. 
A  knowledge  of  the  heart  teaches  us  alike  viiiat  man  ia  not 
and  cannot  be ;  why  he  ia  not,  cannot  be ;  and  what  he  ia,  (Mr 
can  be. 

Astonishm^t,  that  abundant  fountain  of  cenaoriousnesa, 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  this  knowledge  increases. 

When  you  would  inquire  why  any  man  thinks  and  acts  thus, 
could  you  but  suppose  yourself  in  his  station,  that  is,  could 
you  assume  his  form,  body,  countenance,  senses,  constitution, 
and  feelings ;  how  intelligible,  how  natural,  then,  would  all  his 
actions  appear !  And  would  not  censoriousness,  so  active,  at 
present,  immediately  disappear,  when  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  man  should  be  obtained !  Would  not  compassion  succeed 
to  condenmation,  and  fraternal  lenity  to  hatred ! 

But  not  in  this  alone  (I  here  but  slightly  glance  at  my  sub- 
ject) would  man  be  benefited  by  the  promotion  of  physiogno- 
monical  knowledge :  he  gains  another  advantage. 

Physiognomy  discovers  actual  and  possible  perfections, 
which,  without  its  aid,  must  ever  have  remained  hidden.  The 
more  man  is  studied,  the  more  power  and  positive  goodness 
will  he  be  discovered  to  possess.  As  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  painter  perceives  a  thousand  snuill  shades  and  colours 
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which  are  unremariced  by  common  spectators,  so  the  physiog- 
nomist views  a  multitude  of  actual  or  possible  perfections 
which  escape  the  general  eye  of  the  deq)isery  the  slanderer,  or 
even  the  more  benevolent  judge  of  mankind. 

I  speak  from  experience.  The  good  which  I,  as  a  physiog^ 
nomist,  have  observed  in  people  round  me,  has  more  tlum 
compensated  that  mass  of  evil  which,  though  I  appeared  blind, 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing.  The  more  I  have  studied  man,  the 
more  have  I  been  convinced  of  the  general  influence  of  his 
faculties,  the  more  have  remarked  that  the  origin  of  all  evil  is 
good,  that  those  very  powers  which  made  him  evil,  those  abili- 
ties, forces,  irritability,  elasticity,  were  all,  in  themselves, 
actual,  positive,  good.  The  absence  of  these,  it  is  true,  would 
have  occasioned  the  absence  of  an  infinity  of  evil ;  but  so  would 
they,  likewise,  of  an  infinity  of  good.  The  essence  of  good 
has  given  birth  to  much  evil ;  but  it  contains  in  itself  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  still  infinite  increase  of  good. 

The  least  failing  of  an  individual  incites  a  general  outcry, 
and  his  character  is  at  once  darkened,  trampled  on,  and  de- 
stroyed.— The  physiognomist  views  the  man  whom  the  whole 
world  condemns,  and — ^praises, — What?  Vice! — No — Does 
he  excuse  the  vicious  ? — No — He  whispers,  or  loudly  affirms, 
^^  Treat  this  man  after  such  a  manner,  and  you  will  be  asto- 
nished at  what  he  is  able,  what  he  may  be  made  willing,  to 
perform.  He  is  not  so  wicked  as  he  appears ;  his  countenance 
is  better  than  his  actions.  His  actions,  it  is  true,  are  legible 
in  his  countenance ;  but  not  more  legible  than  his  great  powers, 
his  sensibility,  the  pliability  of  that  heart  which  has  had  an 
improper  bent.  Give  but  these  powers,  which  have  rendered 
him  vicious,  another  direction,  and  other  objects,  and  he  will 
perform  miracles  of  virtue." — Yes,  the  physiognomist  will 
pardon  where  the  most  benevolent  philanthropist  must  con- 
demn. For  myself,  since  I  have  become  a  physiognomist,  I 
have  gained  knowledge,  so  much  more  accurate,  of  so  many 
excellent  men,  and  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  rejoice 
my  heart  in  the  discoveries  I  have  made  concerning  such  men, 
that  this,  as  I  may  say,  has  reconciled  me  to  the  whole  human 
race.     What  I  here  mention  as  having  happened  to  myself. 
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eadi  i^iyBiogiKmurt,  beiog  faimflelf  a  num,  moBtlmTe,  ondoabt- 

Agam,  as  jnty  it  awakened,  dberished,  and  lieij^itoiiedi  at 
the  siglit  of  natural  evil,  so  is  the  noblest  and  wisest  eompaa-  * 
sion  roused  by  an  acute  perception  aftd  sennbilitj  of  buman 
degeneracy :  and  from  whom  is  such  compassion  more  to  be 
eapected  than  fit>m  a  true  physiognomist!  I  repeat,  the 
noblest  compassion — ^for  it  employs  itself  on  the  immediate, 
the  predse,  the  present,  man;  and  his  secret,  his  profound 
misery,  which  is  not  without  him,  but  within — the  wisest — 
for,  while  it  knows  the  evil  is  internal,  it  thinks  not  of  pal- 
liatives, but  of  internal  efficient  means,  of  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root,  of  means  with  the  proper  application  and  certainty 
of  which  he  is  acquainted. 

True  souls  of  benevolence,  you  often  shall  weep  tears  of 
Uood,  to  find  men  are  so  bad ;  but,  often,  also,  shall  you  weep 
tears  of  joy,  to  find  them  better  than  the  all-powerfii1,  all- 
poisonous,  tongue  of  slander  would  have  made  you  believe. 


OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE 

FORM  OF  MAN. 

Thb  title  of  this  fragment  is  expressive  of  the  contents,  or 
rather  of  the  very  soul,  of  the  whole  work ;  thei*efore,  what  I 
may  here  say,  in  a  separate  section,  may  be  accounted  as  no- 
thing ;  yet  how  vast  a  subject  of  meditation  may  it  afiford  to 
man! 

ESach  creature  is  indispensable  in  the  immensity  of  the  crea- 
tions of  Ood ;  but  each  creature  does  not  know  it  is  thus  indis- 
pensable. Man,  alone,  of  all  earth'^s  creatures,  rejoices  in  his 
indispensability.  > 

No  man  can  render  any  other  man  dispensable.  The  place 
of  no  man  can  be  supplied  by  another. 

This  belief  of  the  indispensability  and  individuality  of  all 
men,  and  in  our  own  metf^hysical  indispensability  and  indi- 
viduality, is,  again  one  of  the  unacknowledged,  the  noble  fruits 
of  physiognomy ;  a  fruit  pregnant  with  seed  most  precious, 
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whence  shall  spring  lenity  and  love.  Oh !  may  postonty  be- 
hold them  flourish;  may  future  ages  repose  under  their  shade ! 
The  worst,  the  most  deformed,  the  most  corrupt  of  men,  is 
still  indispensable  in  this  world  of  Ood,  and  is  more  or  less 
capable  of  knowing  his  own  individuality,  and  unsuppliable  in- 
dispensability.  The  wickedest,  the  most  deformed  of  men,  is 
still  more  noble  than  the  most  beauteous,  most  perfect  animal. 
— Contemplate,  oh  man !  what  thy  nature  is,  not  what  it  might 
be,  not  what  is  wanting.  Humanity,  amid  all  its  distortions, 
will  ever  remain  wondrous  humanity ! 

Incessantly  might  I  repeat  doctrines  like  this  ! — Art  thou 
better,  more  beauteous,  nobler,  than  many  others  of  thy  fellow- 
creatures  ! — If  so,  rejoice,  and  ascribe  it  not  to  thyself,  but  to 
Him  who,  from  the  same  clay,  formed  one  vessel  for  honour, 
another  for  dishonour ;  to  Him  who,  without  thy  advice,  with- 
out thy  prayer,  without  any  desert  of  thine,  caused  thee  to  be 
what  thou  art. 

Yea,  to  Him  ! — ''  For  what  hast  thou,  oh  man,  that  thou 
didst  not  receive !  Now  if  thou  didst  receive,  why  dost  thou 
glory  as  if  thou  liadst  not  received  f — "  Can  the  eye  say  to 
the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  V — '^He  that  oppresseth  the 
poor  reproacheth  his  Maker." — ^'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men.^' 

Who  more  deeply,  more  internally,  feels  all  these  divine 
truths  than  the  physiognomist? — The  true  physiognomist, 
who  is  not  merely  a  man  of  literature,  a  reader,  a  reviewer,  an 
author,  but — a  man. 

Yes,  I  own,  the  most  humane  physiognomist,  he  who  so 
eagerly  searches  for  whatever  is  good,  beautiful,  and  noble  in 
nature,  who  delights  in  the  Ideal^  who  duly  exercises,  nou- 
rishes, refines  his  taste,  with  humanity  more  improved,  more 
perfect,  more  holy,  even  he  is  in  frequent  danger,  at  least,  is 
fSrequently  tempted  to  turn  from  the  common  herd  of  depraved 
men ;  from  the  deformed,  the  foolish,  the  apes,  the  hypocrites, 
the  vulgar  of  mankind;  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  these  mis- 
shapen forms,  these  apes,  these  hypocrites,  also,  are  men; 
and  that  notwithstanding  all  his  imagined,  or  his  real  excel- 
lence, all  his  noble  feelings,  the  purity  of  his  views  (and  who 
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has  cAoae  to  boast  of  these !),  all  the  fimmess,  the  aoundneas, 
of  his  reaaon,  the  fedings  of  his  heart,  the  powers  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  although  he  may  af^pear  to  have  approached  the 
sublime  ideal  of  Oredan  art,  still  he  is,  very  probably,  bom 
his  own  moral  defects,  in  the  eyes  of  sapmcnr  beings,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  much  more  righteous  brother,  as  distorted  as  the 
most  ridiculous,  most  d^raved,  moral,  or  physical  mcmster  i^ 
pears  to  be  in  his  eyes. 

Liable  as  we  are  to  forget  this,  reminding  is  necessary,  both 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader  of  this  work. — Forget  not  that 
even  the  wisest  of  men  are  men.  Forget  not  how  much  po^- 
tive  good  may  be  found,  even  in  the  worst ;  and  that  they  are 
as  necessary,  as  good  in  their  place  as  thou  art.  Are  they 
not  equally  indispensable,  equally  unsuppliable !  They  possess 
not,  either  in  mind  or  body,  the  smallest  thing  exactly  as 
thou  dost.  Each  is  whoUy,  and  in  every  part,  as  individual 
as  thou  art. 

Consider  each  as  if  he  were  single  in  the  imiverse :  thai  wilt 
thou  discover  powers  and  exceUendes  in  him  which,  ab- 
stractedly of  comparison,  deserve  all  attention  and  admiration. 

Compare  him  afterwards  with  others;  his  similarity,  his  dis- 
similarity, to  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures.  How  must  this 
incite  thy  amazement !  How  wilt  thou  value  the  individuality, 
the  indispensability  of  his  being  !  How  wilt  thou  wonder  at 
the  harmony  of  his  parts,  each  contributing  to  form  one  whole: 
at  their  relation,  the  relation  of  his  millionfold  individuality,  to 
such  multitudes  of  other  individuals !  Yes !  We  wonder  and 
adore  the  so  simple,  yet  so  infinitely  varied,  expression  of 
almighty  power  inconceivable,  so  especially,  and  so  gloriously, 
revealed  in  the  nature  of  man. 

No  man  ceases  to  be  a  man,  how  low  soever  he  may  sink 
beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Not  being  beast  he 
stiQ  is  capable  of  amendment,  of  approaching  perfection.  The 
worst  of  faces  still  is  a  human  face.  Humam'ty  ever  continues 
the  honour  and  ornament  of  man. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  a  brute  animal  to  become  man,  although 
he  may  in  many  actions  approach,  or  almost  surpass  him,  as 
for  man  to  become  a  brute,  although  many  men  indulge  them- 
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selyee  in  actions  which  we  cannot  view  in  brutes  without  ab- 
horrence. 

But  the  yery  capacity  of  voluntarily  debasing  himself  in  ap- 
pearance, even  below  brutality,  is  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
man.  This  very  capacity  of  imitating  all  things  by  an  act  of 
his  will,  and  the  power  of  his  understanding.  This  veiy  caper 
city  man  only  has,  beasts  have  not. — The  countenances  of 
beasts  %re  not  susceptible  of  any  remarkable  deterioration,  nor 
are  they  ciq)able  of  any  remarkable  amelioration,  or  beautify- 
ing. The  worst  of  the  countenances  of  men  may  be  still  more 
debased,  but  they  may,  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  improved 
and  ennobled. 

The  degree  of  perfection,  or  d^radation,  of  which  man  is 
ciqiaUe,  cannot  be  described. 

For  this  reason,  the  worst  countenance  has  a  well-founded 
claim  to  the  notice,  esteem,  and  hope  of  all  good  men. 

Again;  in  every  human  countenance,  however  debased, 
humanity  stiU  is  visible ;  that  is,  the  image  of  the  Deity. 

I  have  seen  the  worst  of  men,  in  their  worst  of  moments, 
yet  oonld  not  all  their  vice,  blasphemy,  and  oppression  of  gnih, 
extinguish  the  light  of  good  that  shone  in  their  countenances ; 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  the  ineffitceable  traits  of  internal, 
eternal,  perfectibility. — ^The  sinner  we  would  exterminate,  the 
man  we  must  embrace. 

Oh  physiognomy !  What  a  pledge  art  thou  of  the  everiast- 
ing  clemency  of  God  towards  man  I 

Therefore,  inquirer  into  nature,  inquire  what  actually  is. — 
Therefore,  man,  be  man,  in  aU  thy  researches ;  form  not  to 
thyself  ideal  beings,  for  thy  standard  of  compariscm. 

Wherever  power  is,  there  is  subject  ot  admiration ;  and 
human,  or,  if  so  you  would  rather,  divine  power,  is  in  aU  men. 
Man  is  a  part  of  the  &mily  of  men :  thou  art  man,  and  eveiy 
other  man  is  a  branch  of  tiie  same  tree,  a  member  of  the  same 
body, — ^is,  what  thou  art,  and  more  deserving  regard  than  were 
he  perfectly  similar,  had  exactly  the  same  goodness,  the  same 
degree  of  worth  thou  hast ;  for  he  would  then  no  longer  be  the 
single,  indispensable,  unsuppliable  individual  which  he  now 
is — Oh  man  !  Rejoice  with  whatever  rejoices  in  its  existence, 
and  contemn  no  being  whom  (}od  doth  not  contemn. 
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FIBST  LBTfBlL 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

▲DDBXWBD  TO 

COUNT  THUN.  AT  VUNNA. 

Yoo  permit  me,  honoured  County  to  oommnnioate  mj 
thoug^its  to  you,  on  the  study  of  phyaiogDcnny.  It  a{qpesn 
to  me  that  all  treatises  of  this  kind  have  nether  predaioii, 
peiqpieuity,  nor  force  sufficient  when  they  are  only  general, 
and  are  not  addressed  to  some  one,  of  whom  it  is  previously 
known  that  he  is  able  to  prove,  and  will  be  at  the  labour  of 
proving,  each  proposition ;  that  he  will  strengthen  prorf  by 
o^periment,  and  that  he  will  remark  each  n^;leet,  obsourity, 
and  ambiguity.  All  I  have  before  written  on  physiognomy  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  what  I  now  intend  to  write,  on 
the  study  of  that  science,  and  the  method  to  be  employed  in 
physiognomonical  observation.  Should  the  precepts  I  give  be 
successful,  so  will,  also,  my  whole  work.  Yet  do  I  feel  an 
infinite  difficulty  in  explaining  myself,  so  clearly,  accurately, 
and  inteUigibly,  as  is  requisite  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  true  physiognomy.  I  know  that  when  I  shall  have,  with  all 
possible  attention,  written  some  sheets,  and  imagine  I  have 
said  aU  I  can  say,  there  will  still  many  imperfections  remain ; 
and  that,  in  despite  of  my  utmost  care  to  be  accurate,  still,  to 
many,  I  shall  appear  inaccurate.  This  science  cannot  per- 
fectly be  taught  by  book,  and  no  reasonable  person  will  expect 
perfection  in  these  fragments.  What  I  am  able  to  do  shall  be 
done.  I  pretend  not  to  give  rules,  to  you,  sir,  who  are  yomv 
self  an  accurate  observer,  but  to  submit  rules  to  your  examina- 
tion. I  submit  them  to  you,  because  you  possess  physiog- 
nomonical sensation,  the  art  of  drawing,  and  have  sufficient 
genius  to  fiEkcilitate  the  study  of  physiognomy  by  the  various 
aids  of  which  you  are  possessed. 
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Nothing  can  more  effisctually  promote  the  study  of  phyaiog^ 
nomy  than  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  ought  physiognomy 
to  be  studied !  Mistakes  in  physiognomy  are,  probably,  th^ 
worst  of  mistakes ;  since  they  contribute  to  the  unhappiness 
of  two  persons,  the  observer  and  the  observed.  How  nume- 
rous, frequently,  are  the  ill  effects  of  a  single  false  decision ! 
Still  more  so  of  a  false  rule,  which  is  not  founded  on  frequent 
experiment;  and  worse  than  either  is  fake  information,  on 
which  false  rules  are  founded.  I  therefore  delayed,  as  long  as 
possible,  writing  on  the  manner  in  which  the  physiognomist 
ought  to  form  himself.  Separate  remarks  ought  not  to  be  pub- 
lished without  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  their  truth ; 
much  less  instructions  how  remarks  are  to  be  made.  Reascm" 
ing,  perhaps,  cannot  find  a  more  capacious  field  of  exercise 
than  in  the  pursuit  of  this  study.  We  scarcely  can  be  suffi- 
ciently on  our  guard  against  error,  in  proceeding  and  in  judg- 
ing, since  error  comes  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  and  is  so 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  Of  this  the  physiognomist  never 
can  be  too  often  warned.  Never  can  he  be  too  often  admonished 
to  vary  and  multiply  his  observations.  Never  can  the  man  of 
weak  intellects  be  too  often  cautioned  to  avoid  the  study  of 
\  physiognomy.  The  self-nominated  physiognomist,  without  feel- 
!  ing,  without  wisdom,  reason,  or  knowledge ;  without  pati^ice 
I  to  observe  and  to  compare ;  without  the  love  of  truth  or  of 
{( man ;  the  witling,  the  censurer,  the  rash  critic,  the  shallow 
'I  slanderer,  oh,  how  mischievous,  how  dangerous  is  he  in  human 
society ! — I  repeat,  the  physiognomist  without  truth  and  rear 
son ;  I  do  not  recall  my  words,  but  utter  them  with  added 
force.  Physiognomonical  sensation  is  of  all  things  the  most 
indispensable.  It  is  the  first,  most  essential,  of  requisites ; 
the  eye  of  nature,  without  which  all  rules  and  instructions  are 
as  useless  to  man  as  spectacles  are  to  the  blind.  Alas!  without 
wisdom,  without  rational  experiment,  comparison,  discernment, 
reason,  rules,  practice,  and  the  art  of  drawing,  how  will  the 
finest  physiognomonical  genius,  if  not  often  err  himself,  cause 
others  to  err !  His  sensations  wiU,  at  least,  be  perplexed  and 
impossible  to  communicate.  For  my  own  part,  before  I  would 
recommend,  or,  rather,  before  I  would  permit  the  study  of 
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jhjmegaomjf  I  most  be  ootmneed  the  aliMfcat  fomemm  Urn 
phymogpotDcmeal  seneatioiiy  imderBtondifig,  wiBdon,  peueii^- 
tioD,  the  knowledge  and  the  pnetioe  of  Jfmwiiig*  Phjaiog* 
nomonieal  tenaaikm,  in  order  to  fed  and  read  ■>!>■«»  and 
chanieteristics ;  imderBtandii^,  wisdom,  and  penetntioB,  to 
impart  his  oliservaiionsy  and  express  them  fay  geneni,  ab- 
stract, dgDS ;  and  the  art  of  drawing  that  he  may  portray 
duu-acier  to  ihe  eye.  Wanting  these,  the  stody  of  physiog- 
nomy cannot  be  brought  to  perfeetimi.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  I  greatiy  fear  lest  incapaUe  men  should  H^itfy 
mdertake  the  most  diflScult  of  all  studies,  as  &r  as  it  is  de- 
fined and  scientific,  to  the  utter  d^radation  of  physiognomy ; 
but  I  will  bear  none  of  the  blame.  I  will  rather  fii^oe  fay 
too  repeatedly  wamii^.  All  men  hare  a  certain  degree  of 
phyriognomonical  sensation :  this  I  know,  and  loudly,  deter- 
mmedly,  proclaim.  But  every  one  has  not  sufficient  sensation, 
sufficient  reason,  snffici^it  capacity,  accurately  to  d^ne^  and 
impart  his  observations.  All  are  not  qualified  for  the  study  ot 
physiognomy. 

I  shaO  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  conc^ning 
the  neceseary  endowments  of  the  physiognomist,  or  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  to  encounter.  I  shall  only  proceed  to  lay  before 
him  some  remarks,  which,  although,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
am  conscious  they  are  very  imperfect,  I  am  also  convinced, 
by  experience,  are  well  adapted  to  assist  the  physiognomist 
in  his  studies. 

To  the  scholar,  who  asks  my  advice,  I  will  say,  if  you  feel 
an  impulse  to  this  study,  if  different  countenances  affect  you 
di£krently,  if  one  is  powerful  and  prompt  to  attract,  another  as 
powerful,  as  prompt  to  repel ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  reading  the 
heart ;  if  you  feel  a  resistless  anxiety  to  obtain  precision  and 
certainty  in  whatever  you  undertake,  then  study  physiognomy. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  studying  physiognomy  ? 

It  signifies  to  exercise  the  feelings,  quicken  sensibility,  ac- 
quire the  power  of  imparting,  of  delineating,  characterizing, 
and  depicting  what  we  feel  and  observe. 

It  signifies  to  search,  limit,  and  class  the  visible  signs  of 
invisible  powers. 
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It  rignifies,  by  the  lineaments  and  dianges  of  the  hmnan 
ooontenance,  to  discoyer  their  causes  and  effects. 

It  signifies  to  learn,  and  to  decide  with  precisi<»i,  what  cha- 
racter of  mind  certain  forms  and  countenances  are,  or  are  not, 
capable  of  receiving. 

It  signifies  to  devise  general,  assignable,  communicable  signs 
of  the  powers  of  mind ;  or,  in  general,  the  internal  fMulties  of 
man,  and  to  apply  them  with  certainty,  and  fEu^ility,  to  all 


If  this  thou  art  unwilling  to  learn,  then  would  I  say,  though 
thou  wert  my  friend,  study  not  physiognomy.  To  leam  less 
than  this,  deserves  not  the  appellation  of  study. 

First,  most  accurately  inquire  what  aU  human  bodies  and 
countenances  have  in  common,  and  wherein  they  generally 
differ  from  aU  other  animal,  organized  bodies.  The  more  cer- 
tainly and  perfectly  these  differences  are  understood,  the  more 
highly  will  the  student  think  of  human  nature ;  he  will  examine 
man  with  a  deeper  reverence,  and  discern  his  character  more 
distinctly. 

Next,  carefully  study  the  parts,  their  connexion,  combina- 
tion, and  proportion.  Read  the  Encyclopedic,  Durer,  or  any 
other  author ;  but  confide  not  in  books,  examine,  measure  thy 
own  proporticms :  first  alone,  afterwards  m  company  with  a 
penetrating,  unprejudiced  friend ;  then  let  him,  or  some  other, 
measure  thee,  without  interference. 

Attend  to  two  things  in  measuring  the  proportion  of  the 
parts,  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  hitherto  been  accurately 
distinguished  by  any  person  who  has  considered  proportion ; 
and  the  want  of  which  distinction  has  occasioned  so  many 
distortions  in  drawing,  and  so  many  erroneous  judgments 
concerning  the  very  regular  works  of  God,  in  all  their  ap- 
parent exceptions;  that  is,  attend  to  the  difference  between 
right-lined  and  curve-lined  proportion,  f(Mr  this  is  the  very  key 
to  physiognomy.  If  the  parts  of  the  countenance,  if  the  limbs 
are  proportionate,  according  to  right-lined,  perpendicular  ad- 
measurement, the  man  is  tben  beautiful,  well-formed,  intelli* 
gent,  strong,  firm,  noble,  in  a  superior  degree.  All  this  he 
also  may  be,  although  his  )>arts  and  members,  according  to 
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ajppeamioes,  Tuy  6om  this  proportioiL  For  thiB  pwportkMn 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  found  aeocnrding  to  emre  liDea,  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  rectilinear  proportioa  is,  in  its  nar 
tore,  more  advantageoos  and  indestroctihle. 

Being  once  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  the  body,  their 
connexion,  and  proporticm ;  and  so  perfectly  as  to  discover,  at 
tiie  first  glance,  in  each  lineament,  whatever  is  disproportionate, 
defective,  superfluous,  whatever  is  distorted,  or  mitylaced;  and 
to  explain  these  things  to  others ;  having  obtained  certamty 
in  the  eye,  and  a  perspicuity  of  exquisite  discrimination,  which 
is  the  great  sensorium  of  physiognomy ;  th^i,  first,  may  the 
student  venture  attentively  to  observe  individual  character. 

He  should  begin  with  such  countenances  as  are  remarioible 
in  form,  and  in  character ;  should  examine  men  whose  features 
are  unambiguous,  positive,  obvious. 

Let  him,  for  example,  choose  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers 
of  mind,  an '  idiot,  a  person  of  exquisite  sensibility,  or  a  odd, 
hard,  insensible,  man  of  iron. 

Let  him  study  the  remarkable  character  he  selects,  as  if  he 
had  that  alone  to  study.  First  generally,  afterwards  in  all  its 
parts ;  describe  the  whole  form,  and  each  particular  feature, 
in  words,  as  if  to  a  painter,  who  was  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
person.  After  this  description,  let  the  person  sit,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  student,  as  he  would  to  the  painter.  Begin 
with  his  stature.  Then  give  the  proportions ;  first  the  appa- 
rent, as  measured  according  to  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines ;  proceed  afterwards  to  the  forehead,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
and  especially  to  the  figure,  colour,  position,  size,  and  depth 
of  the  eyes. 

Having  finished  the  description,  examine  it  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  with  attention,  while  the  person  is  present.  Care- 
fully inquire  if  nothing  be  wanting,  nothmg  superfluous ;  if  all 
is  truth,  all  accurately  expressed.  Draw  the  figure  of  the  per- 
son, when  he  is  absent,  according  to  this  description.  If  the 
student  cannot  produce  a  general  resemblance  of  character,  he 
has  not  well  described,  nor  well  observed ;  has  not  observed  as 
a  student  in  physiognomy  ought  to  observe.  That  this  kind 
of  exercise  may  become  more  perfect,  a  habit  must  ba  acquired 
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of  studying  any  countenance,  so  as  to  seize  and  deeply  impress 
its  most  prominent  features  on  the  memory,  in  a  few  moments. 
My  method  is  first  to  examine  the  form,  whether  it  be  round, 
oval,  square,  or  angular,  and  under  "wbai  general  figure  it  may 
be  most  properly  classed. 

Having  observed  the  full  face,  I  next  examine  the  profile, 
perhaps  by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  I  tiien  define  its  per- 
pendicular length,  according  to  the  three  customary  divisions, 
and  remark  its  perpendicular  variations:  then  the  relative 
position  of  these  three  parts,  the  forehead,  the  nose,  the  chin. 
This  I  can  the  easier  do,  if  I  imagine  a  right  line,  passing  fiN>m 
the  extreme  point  of  the  upper  lip,  immediately  under  the  nose, 
to  the  point  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  cavity  under  the  fore- 
head, by  which  this  relative  position,  in  aU  countenances, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  principal  sections :  the  per- 
pendicular, the  line  projecting  at  the  lower  point,  or  the  line 
projecting  at  the  upper  point.  Without  having  such  simple 
and  determinate  rules,  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  retain  the  true  form  of  the  head,  physiognomonically 
acciurate.  1  must  here  also  remark  to  young  painters,  that,  un- 
less they  precisely  notice  these  two  fixed  points,  it  will  scarcely 
be  possible  for  them  ever  to  delineate  a  countenance  physiogno- 
monically.— Having  impressed  these  two  points  in  my  memory, 
I  more  minutely  consider,  first,  the  forehead ;  afterwards  the 
eyebrows,  the  space  between  the  eyes,  the  descent  to  the  nose, 
the  nose  itself;  then  the  indescribably  characteristic  space 
between  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  where  it  joins  the  lip,  which 
can  only  be  of  three  kinds.  It  must  form  a  right,  an  obtuse, 
or  an  acute  angle.  I  next  remark  whether  the  upper  or 
under  side  of  this  angle  be  the  longest :  afterwards  I  examine 
the  mouth,  which,  likewise,  in  the  profile,  can  only  have  three 
principal  forms.  The  upper  lip  is  either  over  the  under,  even 
to  it,  or  projecting  beyond  it.  In  like  manner  must  the  chin 
be  measured  and  classed.  The  line  descending  to  it  will  either 
be  perpendicular,  projecting,  or  retreating ;  and  the  line  formed 
by  the  under  part  of  the  chin  will  either  be  horizontal,  ascend- 
ing, or  descending.  I,  also,  particularly  remark  the  form  of 
the  jaw-bone ;  how  far  it  is,  or  is  not,  left  visible  by  the  mus- 
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ooBmvboB  wul  €ffcr  ffiwiip  didl»  Bor  €ffcr  wHiw  loii  hq^ 
fnppcilfiipc  whidt  s  ndHpennlife  in  the  fltndjr  €■  phyMogBomj'. 
Some  disnwienrtie  cuuuUsuniee  beai|^  tins  tfaoraig^ilj' 
fltoffied;  tiien,  fer  aoiiie  few  dsjBi  ohniio  sD  comtMimmB 
thii  huppen  to  be  met ;  and  let  aD  those  pMi  thai  hsie  not 
flome  lemafkafale  oonfionnity  of  feataflea  to  the  one  abead]^ 
studied.  That  snA  cunfotniity  may  be  tibe  more  easily  per- 
eohed,  let  obeerfation,  at  firati  be  ennfined  to  the  fionhead. 
—As  is  the  resemhlanee  of  the  fcrehead,  so  w31  be  the  re- 
sembfamoe  of  the  rest  of  the  featnres. — The  grand  secret  of 
phyriognomonical  observation  consists  in  simplifying,  devek^ 
ing,  producing,  Uie  principal,  the  characteristic  features. — If, 
for  example^  a  resembling  forehead  be  found;  and,  conse- 
quentfy,  according  to  our  axioni,  a  resemUing  countenance ; 
the  next  eflbrt  must  be  to  define  the  varieties,  and  what  is 
wanting  to  form  a  perfect  resemblance,  and  fix  the  character 
of  the  person  newly  observed  in  the  memory,  eqiccially  its 
most  conspicuous  parts.  If  decisive  resemblances  are  found 
in  both,  I  say  decisive,  this  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  physiognomonical  character  is  dis^ 
covered,  so  far  as  that  extraordinary  part  of  character  is  not 
contradicted  by  other  men,  who  have  these  marks,  and  have  not 
this  character.  Should  such  exceptions  be  found  (but  vnth 
difficulty  will  they  be  found),  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
these  prominent  physiognomonical  marira,  which  were  supposed 
decisive  of  character,  are,  in  reality,  not  the  deciding  marks  of 
diaracter.    That  error  may  be  the  less  probable,  watch  these 
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decisiye  parts,  when  that  which  is  extraordinary  in  the  cha- 
racter is  active,  is  put  in  motion.  Attentively  remark  the 
sharpness  of.  the  lines  which  is  then  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  musdes,  and  compare  these  lines  in  the  two  counte- 
nances. K  these  resemble,  no  longer  doubt  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  minds.  Should  any  uncommon  trait  be  found  in  an 
uncommon  man,  and  the  like  tndt  be  found  in  another  equally 
uncommon  man,  and  in  no  other  person  whatever,  then  will 
this  trait  be  the  grand  mark  of  character,  and  the  key  to 
innumerable  similar  shades. 

For  example,  Haller,  certainly,  in  many  refi^>ects,  was  an 
extraordinary  man.  Among  other  remarkable  features,  which 
he  had  in  common  with  other  men  of  understanding,  I  ob- 
served a  trait»  a  line,  a  muscle,  below  the  eye,  which  I  never 
saw,  after  this  form,  in  any  other  man.  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  it  denotes,  but  I  pay  attention  to  all  countenances,  and 
the  first  which  I  shall  meet,  with  this  trait,  I  shall  carefulfy 
examine,  shall  turn  the  discourse  on  those  subjects  in  which 
Haller  excelled,  or  on  such  as  will  easily  make  it  visible  whether 
a  person  with  such  a  trait  possesses  any  portion  of  the  Bpuit  of 
Haller.  From  a  multitude  of  former  observations,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  can  I  find  two  more  countenances  vrith  this  trait, 
another  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  physiognomy  is  disco- 
vered. HaUer  may  have  had  weaknesses,  of  which  this  trait 
may  be  a  token ;  it,  therefore,  may  be  found  in  some  very 
common  men,  who,  without  Haller^s  numerous  excellencies, 
may,  in  common  with  him,  possess  only  this  defect.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  probably  the  fact ;  but,  without  encouraging 
prejudices  for  either  opinion,  I  shall  patiently  wait  till  I  can 
discover  the  trait. 

Another  most  important  rule  is  to  study  the  most  extra- 
ordinary characters,  examine  the  excess,  the  extreme  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  extremes  of  the  opposite  characters ;  at  one 
time  the  most  decisive  traits  of  benevolent  good,  and  at  ano- 
ther of  destructive  evil ;  now  the  greatest  of  poets,  next  the 
duUest  of  prose  writers ;  the  idiot  bom,  and  the  man  of  genius. 

With  this  view  visit  hospitals  for  idiots.  Begin  with  draw- 
ing the  grand  outline  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  the  most 
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stupid-  Those  first  which  all  have  iii  comiuon  i  and  De?ct  sii<4i 
as  are  individaally  peculiar.  Havbg  drawn  what  is  particular, 
what  is  general  will  soon  appear.  From  what  is  general,  recur 
again  to  what  is  individual ;  describe  and  draw  draw,  and  de- 
scribe. Study  each  part ;  cover  the  other  parts  with  the  liand ; 
consider  the  connexion,  the  relation.  Inquire  where  the  de- 
cisive is  to  be  found.  Is  it  in  this  Feature,  or  in  this !  Select 
certain  traits,  and  add  them  to  the  other  features,  that  the 
combntation  and  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  found. 

Seek,  aftenvards,  for  the  company  of  men  of  wisdom  and 
ftafaaad  thought,  and  proceed  as  boAwe. 
.'  If  tune  aadtqiportiiiiit^ue  wanting  to  dmw  the  lArfeoetm- 
tananoe,  and  sbaAj  it  perfoetlf,  partioalar  attcoticn  is  aecee- 
wmty  to  be  paid  to  two  linee.  Havii^  these,  the  ehanoter  of 
the  eoantenance  ia  obtained,  tint  is  to  mjr  the  key  to  the  (^b- 
raeter. — ^ntsBelnm  are  that  from  brfore  the  HXKidi,  -wben  the 
Bps  are  dosed,  or  opoied,  and  that  deaeribed  bj  the  eyelid^* 
over  the  pupil.  To  nnderstatid  these  is  eqnal  to  irfiat  is  eaDc^ 
imdesstaDdii^  the  oouDtenaooe.  I  boldly  mamtam,  by  tJieee 
two  lineamenta,  it  ia  poauUe,  it  is  easy,  to  deeipher  the  mind, 
the  heart  of  erery  man. — Not  by  MB,  bat  by  him  who  has 
more  time  and  talents  for  observsticm.  All  countenancee, 
whose  characters  I  think  I  know,  I  can  understand  by  the  aid 
of  theee  two  lines.  The  greatest  painters  after  nature  have 
neglected  them,  althongh  the  very  soul  of  resemblance  de- 
pends on  a  strict  adherence  to  these  lineaments.  If  they  ever 
introduce  a  manner,  it  is  into  these,  and  from  these  it  is  easy 
to  discover  whether  the  master  be,  or  be  not,  a  sound  phywog- 
nomist.  Bnt  amce,  in  pnustice,  these  two  lines  are  eo  finely 
arched,  so  moveable,  that  an  exceedingly  experienced  eye  is  re- 
quisite to  define  them  with  precision;  and  since,  besides  these, 
t^e  eyebrows  in  many  persons  are  likewise  highly  expressive,  I 
frequently  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  profile,  which  it  is  easier 
to  define  in  the  parts  abont  the  eye  than  in  those  near  the 
mouth.  But,  where  that  is  not  sufficient,  I  have  recourse  to 
the  descoit  of  the  forehead  to  the  nose,  and  that  of  the  nose 
to  the  mouth.  These  two  firm  and  ahnost  unchangeable  parts 
td  the  profile,  I  delineate  in  itna^pnation,  that  I  may  after- 
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iprards  be  able  to  represent  and  preserve  them  in  an  actual 
drawing.  v 

Aoenrate  examination,  and  repeated  comparison,  between 
ihe  two  moveable,  and  the  two  immoveable  Unes,  will  teach  us, 
that  they,  as  in  general  all  the  features  of  the  countenance, 
have  a  most  immediate  relation  to  each  other ;  so  that  the 
<me  will  immediately  be  denoted  by  the  other ;  and  experience 
will  teach  us,  in  time,  having  the  one  given,  to  produce  the 
either.  In  order  to  acquire  this  perfection,  so  indescribably 
important,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  nothing  but  the  outlines  of 
the  upper  eyelid  and  the  mouth  of  the  same  person,  and  to 
'draw  them,  continually,  on  the  same  paper ;  each  pair  of  such 
lines,  separately,  on  one  paper,  that  they  may  the  more  easily 
be  placed  side  by  side,  compared,  and  classed.  The  two  other 
lines  may  easily  be  obtained  by  the  means  of  shades.  A  num- 
ber of  these  should  also  be  drawn  on  separate  cards,  that  they 
may  be  arranged.  After  which  their  exact  proportions  are  to 
be  determined. 

Yet  I  say  not,  noble  Count,  to  the  physiognomist,  study, 
describe,  draw,  select,  compare  by  repeated  observation,  these 
characteristic,  illustrating  traits,  alone.  —  No.  —  Study  all, 
neglect  no  part  of  the  countenance.  Each  trait  contains  the 
whole  character  of  man,  as,  in  the  smallest  of  the  works  of 
God,  the  character  of  Deity  is  contained.  God  can  create 
nothing  which  is  not  divine.  The  truly  wise  man,  as  wise, 
utters  not  the  smallest  folly.  His  smallest  actions  have 
meaning.  To  sin  against  a  part  of  the  countenance,  by  de- 
spising it,  is  to  sin  against  the  whole.  He  who  formed  the 
eye  to  see,  also  planted  the  ear.  He  is  never  at  variance 
with  himself.  How  can  I  often  enough,  emphatically  enough, 
awfully  enough,  declare  God  and  nature  are  never  at  variance  ! 
— As  is  the  eye  so  is  the  ear ;  as  the  forehead  so  each  indi- 
vidual hair.  Every  minute  part  has  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  whole.     Each  speaks  truth,  the  truth  of  the  whole.* 

*  Nulla  enim  corporis  pars  est,  quamlibet  minuta  et  exilis,  quantumvit 
abjecta  et  ignobilis,  quae  non  aliquod  argumentum  insita;  naturee,  et  quo 
animus  inclinet,  exbibeat. — Lemnius 

L 
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Tons,  indeed,  ooeflpeeks  with  a  louder,  aaolkar  whk  a  more 
gentle,  Toiee ;  but  the  famgnage  of  all  is  the  flame.  It  m  Umb 
huwaaj  of  omumeraUe  Toieea  pioelaimiiig  tivth. — There  are 
aome  momenta  m  which  the  whiepera  of  Datxnre  aie  more  intel- 
ligible than  her  loodeflt  cries.  Freqaently  the  paaai^  of  an 
anthoririiieh  flhaD  seem  widest  of  meaning,  explaina  aomethii^ 
the  most  ementiaL  A  trifling,  infierior  trait  m  the  coonte- 
nanee  flhaD  often  be  the  key  to  the  whole.  The  solemn  testi- 
mony of  St.  Paol  is  here  applieaUe.  *^  There  is  nothing  oom- 
mon  of  itseU^  bat  to  him  only  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be 
eommon.^  Yes,  ^  HeaToi  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass  away 
than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  coontenanee,  lose  its  signify- 
ing power.^ 

Thon  art  imworthy,  that  is  to  say,  incapable,  to  stn^  the 
eoontenanee  of  man,  if  thou  exdadest  the  mnaIL»^  thin|p  as 
anwcnrthy  of  remaii^ 

I  add,  however,  the  student  may  jurobably  have  a  partien- 
lar  cBftudtj  for  the  ob6enrati<m  of  this  or  that  partienlar  fear 
tore,  or  member.  As  Tarious  men  are  Tsrion^  affected  by 
different  arts  and  sciences,  so  is  it  with  the  countenance.  He, 
therefore,  should  carefully  examine  bow  far  he  has  such  pro- 
pensities, for  the  examination  of  one  trait  or  member,  more 
than  another ;  and  such  trait  or  member  be  should  study  first, 
and  most,  as  if  no  other  were  to  be  studied,  but  that  the 
whole  character  were  contained  in  this  particular  trait. 

Whoever  would  study  physiognomy  should  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  shades.  He  that  despises  them  despises  physiog- 
nomy. If  he  have  no  ph}'siognomonical  sensation  for  shades, 
he  has  none  for  the  human  countenance ;  while  he  who  pos- 
sesses this  pbysiognomonical  sensation,  at  the  sight  of  shades, 
will  read  the  countenance  with  as  much  facility  as  he  would 
read  an  open  book. 

Make  the  taking  of  shades  a  practice,  and  to  write  down 
what  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  original,  in  the  most 
clear  and  precise  terms. 

Having  obtained  a  niunber  of  such  accurate  shades,  the 
characters  of  the  originals  of  which  are  well  kno\\ii,  do  not 
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fint  arrange  those  which  appear  to  have  a  similarity  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  character.     For,  first,  the  most  precise  mi* 
physiognomonical  description,  in  words,  is  indeterminate ;  and, 
secondty,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  first,  there  are  in* 
hmneraUe  moral  and  intellectual  excellencies  and  defects,  to 
describe  which  we  have  but  some  general  term,  and  which, 
internally,  are  widely  different,  therefore,  are  expressed  in  the 
countenance  by  traits  as  widely  different  as  themselves.    Thus 
two  men  of  extraordinary  genius  may  have  countenances  the 
most  opposite.     For  this  reason,  we  must  not  begin  with 
classing  their  shades  by  words,  which  may  characterize  the 
originals.     For  example,  we  must  not  say  this  is  a  man  of 
graiius ;  this  is  another  man  of  genius :  therefore  we  will  com- 
pare the  two,  and  see  what  their  shades  have  in  common. — It 
may  happen  that  they  have  nothing  in  common,  but  that  their 
shades  are  absolutely  dissimilar. — The  shades,  th^^fore,  should 
first  be  ranged  according  to  their  resemblance. — ^The  resem- 
blance of  the  forehead. — ^' These  foreheads  are  not  alike — 
where  then  is  the  likeness  of  their  minds  to  be  discovered ! 
This  forehead  retreats,  is  thus  or  thus  arched,  forms  this  kind 
of  angle,  and  this  is  much  the  same.     Let  us  examine  whether 
their  minds  are  equally  similar.^^    To  answer  such  questions, 
with  all  possible  precision,  the  great  shades  should,  first,  be 
measured  by  a  proper  instrument,  and  their  proportions  ascer- 
tained between  the  height  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  crown  of 
the  head ;  so  should  their  diagonal  lines.     Thus  will  the  per- 
severing student  find  what  he  is  in  search  of,  will  find  that  the 
resemblance  of  outlines  express  resembling  powers  of  mind ; 
that  the  same  kind  of  forehead  generally  denotes  the  same 
mode  of  considering  subjects,  of  observation,  of  sensation ; 
that,  as  each  country  has  its  latitude  and  corresponding  tem- 
perature, so  has  each  countenance,  each  forehead,  their  lati- 
tude, their  corresponding  temperature. 

The  physiognomist  might  facilitate  his  observations,  were 
he  to  mark  the  various  shades  of  the  forehead  with  various 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  each  forehead  might  have 
its  correspondent  letter,  or  its  general  name  impropriated  to 
itself. 
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Particular  attention  should  be  pud  to  what  are  the  kind 
of  characters  that  are  most,  or  least  expressive,  taken  in 
shades,  and  observe  whether  the  active  characters  do  not  i^ 
pear  much  more  striking  than  the  sensitive  and  passive.  A 
habit  should  be  obtained  of  drawing  countenances  with  &cili1y, 
after  which  the  eye,  mouth,  and  features,  should  be  added, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original;  and  next  the  profile  drawn 
from  viewing  the  full  face,  and  the  fiiU  face  from  the  profile. 

Sketches  from  fancy  should  be  drawn,  and  lines  and  fea- 
tures sought  for  in  them,  that  have  some  determinate  sig- 
nifications. 

Let  each  of  these  traits  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible, 
and  each  be  drawn  in  the  most  careful  manner,  on  a  separate 
paper,  that  they  may  be  afterwards  arranged  and  compared 
at  pleasure. 

By  this  apparently  trifling  practice,  the  most  difficult  things 
will  soon  become  easy. 

Let  the  principal  view  of  the  student  be  directed  to  every 
possible  mode  of  simplifying  and  transposing  of  features. 

I  hold  the  basis  of  the  forehead  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
innumerable  outlines  of  the  skull ;  or  the  sum  of  all  its  radii 
from  the  crown  of  the  head. 

I  suspected  a  priori^  and  was  afterwards  convinced,  from 
proof,  that  the  whole  capacity,  and  perfectibility,  of  a  healthy 
man,  is  expressed  in  this  principal  line  ;  and  a  perfect  physi- 
ognomonical  ey^,  contemplating  a  multitude  from  a  window, 
would,  from  this  outline,  read  the  character  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Therefore,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  selecting  this  principal 
line,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the  same  forehead  in  front  and 
in  profile,  to  take  the  shades,  and  afterwards  measure  them. 

It  is  a  difficult,  but  not  impossible  undertaking,  to  delineate 
the  whole  principal  outline  of  the  skull,  as  it  would  appear 
seen  in  front,  or  in  profile.  The  significant  variations  of  these 
principal  outlines  may  easily  be  observed,  and  treasured  up  by 
the  student  who  shall  visit  a  convent,  and  observe  the  shorn 
heads  of  the  monks,  when  bowed  down  in  prayer. 
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Waking  men  seldom  suffer  themselyes  to  be  accurately  ob- 
served. There  are  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  them, 
but  the  opportunity  in  which  they  may  be  scrutinized,  without 
oflensiye  indiscretion,  is  rdtely  found.  But,  sleeping,  how 
instructive  are  they  to  the  physiognomist !  —  Draw,  deline- 
ate separate  parts,  features,  outlines,  preserve  the  position 
of  the  sleeper,  particularly  the  disposition  of  the  body,  head, 
legs,  and  arms.  They  are  indescribably  significant,  especially 
in  children.  Compare  the  form  of  the  countenance  and  the 
position ;  and  wonderful  harmony  will  be  discovered.  Each 
countenance  has  its  peculiar  position  of  body,  and  of  anns. 

The  dead,  and  impressions  of  the  dead,  taken  in  plaster, 
are  not  less  worthy  of  observation.  Their  settled  features  are 
much  more  prominent  than  in  the  living,  and  the  sleeping. 
What  life  makes  fugitive,  death  arrests ;  what  was  indefina- 
ble is  defined.  All  is  reduced  to  its  proper  level ;  each  trait 
is  in  its  true  proportion,  unless  excruciating  disease,  or  acci- 
dent, have  preceded  death. 

There  is  nothing  I  would  more  strongly  recommend  to  the 
physiognomist  than  the  study  of  exact  and  unchangeable 
busts  in  plaster.  How  leisurely,  how  calmly,  how  accurately, 
may  he  examine  such  busts !  They  may  be  turned  and  placed 
how  he  pleases.  The  shades  of  every  kind  may  be  taken  and 
measured.  They  may  be  cut  at  pleasiu*e,  and  each  division 
accurately  drawn  ;  the  great  outlines  may  M  be  determined, 
even  to  mathematical  precision.  In  this  manner  the  physiog- 
nomist fixes  his  attention  on  the  firm,  the  unchangeable  trudi 
of  physiognomy ;  that  truth  and  stability  to  which  his  obser- 
vations should  all  be  unremittingly  directed. 

Whoever  compares  the  plaster  busts  of  men  of  genius  and 
idiots  with  each  other,  whoever  dissects,  draws,  and  measures 
them,  part  by  part,  will  have  faith  in  physiognomy,  equal  to 
the  belief  of  his  own  existence ;  and  his  knowledge  of  other 
men  will,  in  time,  equal  the  knowledge  he  has  of  himself. 

For  a  similar  purpose,  I  advise  the  physiognomist  to  collect 
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the  aknlb  ct  known  p^nsooB;  to  take  the  ahadoB  of  these 
aknilfl,  which  should  be  pUu»d  all  in  aoe  horiaontal  row,  so  that 
he  may  take  the  triangle  that  circamscEibeB  each.  I  lepeai, 
of  p^nsoos  known ;  for,  before  he  teaches,  he  mnst  be  tan^t* 
The  known  must  be  compared  with  the  known;  indobitaUe 
external  character  with  indubitable  internal ;  and,  haTing  po^ 
fecUy  discoyered  the  proportions  of  these,  then  most  he  first 
search  the  proportions  of  the  unknown,  and  the  nearly  similar. 
Whoever  too  hastily  rejects  this  counsel  will  certainly  be  ex- 
posed to  laughter,  and  become  dispirited.  It  would  be  foify 
to  suppose  that  all  who  delight  in  physiogncnny  should  be  ex- 
pected immediately  to  solve  every  problem  that  is  presented ; 
nor  would  the  folly  of  renouncing  the  study  because  this  is 
impossible,  be  less.  Man  must  have  before  he  can  give.  I 
therefore  advise  the  student  to  exercise  himself,  and  give  un- 
presuming  judgments  among  his  friends;  Imt  not  to  answer 
the  inquisitive,  whose  motives  do  not  originate  in  the  love  of 
truth,  but  in  idle  curiosity.  He  who  is  vainly  desirous  of 
making  a  parade  of  his  physiognomonical  knowledge,  who  does 
not  consider  the  science  too  sacred  for  such  abuse,  will  never 
make  any  great  progress  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  truth 
should  first  be  sought  for  self-information,  self-conviction,  and 
afterwards  discovered  to  the  penetrating  friend.  Truth  ac- 
quired should  also  be  preserved,  and  applied  to  the  discovery 
of  more  truth ;  which  is  evident  as  day,  certain  as  our  exist- 
ence. Answer  not  idle  inquiries,  nor  increase  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  by  too  precipitate  decisions. 

A  collection  of  medals,  in  plaster,  of  ancient  and  modem 
heads,  is  an  aid  most  necessary  to  the  physiognomist ;  as  are  all 
profiles,  which  are  small,  and  well  defined ;  for  they  are  easy 
to  arrange,  in  every  possible  order.  Though  the  flexible  fea- 
tures in  medals,  are  seldom  exact,  yet  the  larger  parts  are,  for 
that  reason,  the  more  accurate ;  and  though  they  should  be 
inaccurate,  they  are  still  important  to  the  physiognomist,  for 
the  exercise  of  physiognomonical  sensation,  and  the  classing  of 
countenances. 

I^anguage  never  can  be  sufficiently  studied. 
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All  error  originates  in  the  deficiencies  of  language,  the  want 
of  peculiar  characteristic  signs.  Truth  must  be  acknowledged 
as  trutii,  if  it  be  expressed  with  sufficient  precision,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  separated,  simplified,  and  illustrated.  Man  must 
receive  truth  with  irrefiragable  conviction,  when  it  is  presented 
to  him  unclouded,  unmixed,  unadulterated. — Study  languages, 
therefore,  especially  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  French,  which 
is  so  rich  in  characteristic  and  physiognomonical  terms. 
Wherever  a  word,  peculiarly  significant,  in  reading  or  con- 
versation occurs,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  inserted  in 
the  common-place  book :  such  as  epithets  that  express  every 
gradation  of  love,  of  understanding,  wit,  and  other  qualities. 

A  register,  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  obtained,  of  all 
characteristic  countenances,  is  a  very  necessary  aid  for  the 
student,  which  he  must  compile  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  known  men  best,  and  firom  his  own  observation.  I  have 
collected  above  four  hundred  epithets  for  countenances  <rf^ 
various  kinds,  yet,  by  no  means,  have  sufficient  at  present. 
The  physiognomist  should  search  for,  or  invent,  a  characte- 
ristic epithet  for  every  countenance  he  considers;  but  such 
epithets  should  not  be  too  hastily  applied.  All  the  varieties  of 
epithets  that  are  significant,  should  be  written  down:  but, 
before  the  outline  of  a  countenance  that  is  arranged  under  any 
such  epithet  be  drawn,  and  accurately  described,  every  care 
diould  be  taken  that  one  countenance  is  not  confounded  with 
another. 

Some  of  my  general  classing  words  are,  love,  mind,  moral, 
immoral  sensation,  power,  wit,  understanding,  taste,  religion, 
imperfection,  local-countenances,  rank-countenances,  office- 
countenances,  mechanic-countenances. 

Specimen  of  epithets  under  the  title  wit. 

Wit,  ci4>tious  wit,  witling,  strong  wit,  dull  witted,  quick 
witted,  sweet  witted,  mischievous  wit,  acrimonious  wit,  vain 
witted,  severe  witted,  dry  witted,  cold  witted,  rude,  icy  witted, 
vulgar  wit,  sea  wit,  thieves^  wit,  rapid  wit,  raillery,  drollery, 
fanciful  repartee,  petulant,  comic,  burlesque,  malignant,  smiling, 
laughing,  humorous,  cynical  wit ;  refined  wit,  &c.  &c. 
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HsTing  aoi^ht  the  chancter  of  the  ooantenftiiee  in  fmiat- 
iDgB  or  drawii^B,  by  himadf  or  otbers,  the  student,  then, 
dioold  draw  this  countaiance  with  the  diancteriBtie  ootline ; 
which  may  oft^i  be  done  by  a  few  shnple  stnAes»  or  er^i  by 
dotting.  My  continual  endeavour  is  to  simpUfy.  The  three 
things  to  which,  especially,  attention  should  be  paud,  are,  the 
ganend  form  of  the  countenance,  the  relati<m  of  its  ccmstituent 
parts,  and  their  curved  lines,  or  positions ;  all  whidi  may  easily 
be  expressed  by  the  most  simple  mai^ 

If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  actual,  the  positive 
character  of  the  countenance,  it  should  be  soi^t  by  analogy  ; 
the  roister  of  epithets  should  be  examined,  word  by  word,  and 
such  epithets  as  appear  to  have  any  relati<m  to  the  countenance, 
written  down.  The  amount  of  these  may  enable  the  student 
to  discover  the  true  epithet.  If  no  epithet  can  be  found  ap- 
plicable to  the  counteuance  from  this  copious  roister,  let  not 
that  countenance  be  forgotten  in  any  of  its  positions,  traits,  or 
wrinkles,  until  it  is  deciphered.  The  more  enigmatical  the 
countenance  is,  the  more  will  it  serve,  when  explained,  as  a  key 
for  the  explication  of  others. 

Study  the  best  painters ;  copy  the  best  portraits,  the  best 
historical  pieces.  Among  the  portrait  painters,  I  hold  sacred 
Mignard,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  Van- 
dyke. I  prefer  Mignard's  and  Rigaud 's  portraits  to  Vandyck^ 
who  is  often  deficient  in  industry  and  illusion  ;  since  he  rather 
considered  the  whole,  and  the  spirit  of  the  countenance,  than 
its  minute  parts.  I  honour  Vandyke  perhaps  as  highly  as  any 
man  ;  but  should  some  of  his  pictures  which  I  have  not  seen 
be  more  laboriously  and  minutely  finished,  still  it  is  generally 
true  that  for  the  physiognomist  and  his  studies,  his  heads  (not 
including  the  forms,  in  which  he  was  so  fortunate,  nor  the 
foreheads  and  eyebrows,  to  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  im- 
part individuality  and  character)  contain  too  few  of  the  small 
lines,  and  the  distinct  parts  have  too  little  precision  ;  he  prin- 
cipally painted  to  produce  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 
Gibbon,  Vanderbanck,  Mans,  Poel,  and  probably  others,  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  my  memory  at  this  moment,  excepted, 
how  many  Dutch,  English,  and  Italian  painters,  supposing  the 
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mxiom  true  which  says  the  servile  copyist  is  no  painter,  have 
reproachfully  omitted  to  copy  the  fine  minutise  of  nature,  and 
imposed  upon  taste  the  specious,  intoxicating,  general  likeness, 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  physiognomist.  Oene- 
ral ! — Does  nature  work  thus  in  general  ? — Yes,  ye  Oeneralists ! 
I  shall  certainly  consider  you  as  the  best  of  the  scholars,  the 
imitators  of  natiu*e ! 

Kupezki,  Kilian,  Lucas  Kranache,  and  Holbein  particularly, 
are  among  the  first  of  portrait  painters.  How  much  more 
will  the  physiognomist  learn  from  these,  although  good  taste 
and  freedom  are  often  wanting !  Truth  must  ever  be  preferred 
to  beauty.  I  would  rather  write  the  true  than  the  beautiful. 
I  mean  not  to  praise  what  is  confused,  but  the  best  pictures  of 
Erasmus,  by  Holbein,  greatly  exceed  all  the  portraits  of  Van- 
dyke, in  truth  and  simplicity.  To  despise  what  is  minute  is  to 
despise  nature.  What  can  be  more  minute,  and  less  confused, 
than  the  works  of  nature !  The  heads  of  Teniers  are  invalu- 
able to  the  physiognomist,  although,  with  his  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness, he  has  neglected  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  whole. — 
Neither  can  Soutmann,  excellent  as  many  of  his  heads  are,  be 
recommended  to  the  student  of  physiognomy.  The  precision 
and  certainty  of  Blyhof  are,  to  me,  more  valuable ;  and  the 
portraits  of  Morin  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  for  the  physiog- 
nomist. 

I  have  only  seen  a  few  heads  of  Rembrandt  that  can  be  of 
use  to  the  student. 

Colla  would,  probably,  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  por- 
trait painters,  had  he  not  died  in  youth.  Most  of  his  heads 
are  excellent  for  the  study  of  physiognomy. 

Among  historical  designers  and  painters,  a  small  number  of 
whom  were  physiognomists,  while  the  remainder  applied  them- 
selves to  the  expression  of  the  passions,  only  the  following  are, 
in  many  respects,  worthy  notice ;  though,  in  reality,  the  worst 
may  afford  materials  to  the  student. 

Nature,  the  noble,  intoxicating  pleasure,  the  sublime,  may 
be  learnt  from  Titian.  There  is  a  portrait  by  him,  at  Dussel- 
dorC  which  has  few  equals  in  the  natural  and  sublime. 

The  features  of  pride,  contempt,  severity,  arrogance,  and 
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power  repreflsed,  are  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

In  Quido  Rheni,  all  the  traits  of  calm,  pure,  heavenly  love. 

In  Reubens,  the  lineaments  of  all  that  is  cruel,  powerful, 
benign  and — ^hellish.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
paint  more  portraits.  His  Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Dusseldorf, 
surpasses  the  best  of  the  Vandykes. 

In  Vanderwerf,  features  and  countenances  replete  with  the 
purest,  the  noblest,  humility ;  and  godlike  suffering. 

In  Laresse,  still  more  in  Poussin,  and  most  of  all  in  Raphael ; 
simplicity,  greatness  of  conception,  tranquil  superiority,  sub- 
limity the  most  exalted.  Ri^hael  never  can  be  enough  studied, 
although  he  only  exercised  his  mind  on  the  rarest  forms,  and 
the  grandest  traits  of  countenance. 

In  Hogarth — alas !  how  little  of  the  noble,  how  little  of 
beauteous  expression  is  to  be  found  in  this — ^I  had  almost 
said,  false  prophet  of  beauty !  But  what  an  immense  treasure 
of  features  of  meanness  in  excess,  vulgarity  the  most  disgust- 
ing, humour  the  most  irresistible,  and  vice  the  most  unmanly ! 

In  Oerard  Douw,  vulgar  character,  deceit,  attention. — There 
is  a  picture  of  a  mountebank,  by  him,  at  Dusseldorf,  from  the 
countenance  of  whom,  and  his  hearers,  the  physiognomist  may 
abstract  many  a  lineament. 

In  Wilkenboon,  the  best  defined  expressions  of  ridicule. 

In  Spranger,  every  kind  of  violent  passion. 

In  Gallot,  everj'  species  of  beggar,  knave,  and  thief,  are  cha- 
racterized. The  worst  of  this  kind  are,  also,  to  be  found  in 
A.  Bath. 

In  H.  Goltz  and  Albert  Durer,  ever)'  kind  of  comic,  mean, 
common,  mechanical,  servile,  boorish  countenance  and  featiu*e. 

In  M.  Vos,  Lucas  van  Ley  den,  and  Sebastian  Brand,  aU 
these,  and  still  more ;  many  traits  and  countenances  fuU  of 
the  noble  power  and  truth  of  apostolic  greatness. 

In  Rembrandt,  all  the  most  tasteless  passions  of  the  vulgar. 

In  Annibal  Caracci,  traits  of  the  ridiculous,  and  every  kind 
of  the  strong,  and  the  vicious,  caricatured.  He  had  the  gift, 
so  necessary  to  the  physiognomist,  of  portraying  much  cha- 
racter in  a  few  strokes. 
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In  Chodowiecki,  innumerable  traits  of  innocence ;  of  the 
child,  the  seirant,  the  virgin,  the  matron ;  of  vices,  of  the 
gestures,  of  the  passions ;  in  citizens,  nobles,  soldiers  and 
courtiers. 

In  Schellenberg,  every  trait  of  vulgar  humour. 

In  La  Fage,  the  bdiaviour  and  postures  of  vohiptuous 
Bacchants. 

In  Rugendas,  all  imaginable  features  of  wrath,  pain,  pas- 
sion, and  exultation. 

In  Bloemart,  little,  except  some  positions  of  relaxed,  silent 
affliction. 

In  Schlutter,  every  lineament  of  a  calm,  noble,  great  mind, 
sufiering  bodily  pain. — The  same  racked  in  the  distortions  of 
Rode. 

In  Fuseli,  gigantic  traits  of  rage,  terror,  madness,  pride, 
fierce  distraction,  hell. 

In  Mengs,  the  traits  of  taste,  nobility,  harmony,  and  tran- 
quillity of  soul. 

In  West,  exalted  simplicity,  tranquillity,  infantine  innocence. 

In  Le  Brun,  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouths  of  every  pas- 
sion. 

Add  your  own  name,  noble  Count,  to  those  of  the  great 
masters  whom  the  physiognomists  may  and  will  study. 

Let  the  student  select  every  kind  of  trait,  from  these  and 
other  masters,  and  class,  and  insert  them  in  his  connnon-place 
portfolio,  then  will  he,  I  am  convinced,  very  shortly  see  what, 
though  all  may,  none  do  see,  know  what  all  may,  none  do  know. 
Yet  from  all  these  painters  he  will,  ten  times  for  one,  only 
gain  pathognomonical  knowledge.  His  physiognomical  acquisi- 
tions will  be  few.  Still,  however,  though  not  frequently,  he 
will  sometimes  be  instructed.  And  here,  noble  Count,  will  I, 
at  this  time  conclude ;  that  I  may  not  weary  one  who  does  not 
make  physiognomy  his  only  study 
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SECOND  LBITBK. 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

COUNT  THUN.  AT  VIENNA. 

PiitMiT  me>  noUe  Count,  to  s^id  a  few  more  miscellaneous 
tho^gllts»  oounselS)  and  entreaties  to  the  physiognomist,  for 
your  iu»pectioa>  if  you  are  not  already  &tigued  by  my  former 
easay.  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  How  few  shall  I  be 
able  to  say  of  the  innumerabfe  thin^  which  shaD  remain  to  be 
said !  Not  all,  but  the  most  necessary,  and  as  they  occur; 
whatever  the  order,  the  matt^*  will  be  Uie  same 

1. 

Nature  forms  man  according  to  one  standard ;  which,  how- 
ever various,  always  continues,  like  the  pentograph,  in  the  same 
paraUelism  and  proportion. 

Ever)'  man  who,  without  some  external  accident  of  force, 
does  not  remain  in  the  general  parallelism  of  humanity,  is  a 
monster  bom ;  and  the  more  he  remains  in  the  purest,  hori- 
zontal, perpendicular,  parallelism  of  the  human  form,  the  more 
is  he  perfect,  manly,  and  divine.*  This  is  an  observation  which 
I  should  first  require  the  student  to  demonstrate ;  and,  after- 
wards, to  make  it  a  general  principle.  Often  has  it  been  said, 
yet  not  often  enough,  that  the  greatest  of  minds  may  inhabit 
the  most  deformed  of  bodies ;  genius  and  virtue  may  take  up 
their  abode  in  many  a  distorted  8h2q)e,  as  they  often  do  in  the 
poorest  huts  ;  but  are  there  not  huts  in  which  no  human  being 
can  stand  upright ;  and  are  there  not  heads,  are  there  not 

*  In  the  use  of  the  words,  horiiontal,  perpendicular,  parallelism,  the 
author  evidently  has  the  same  allusion  to  the  pentograph  in  view ;  they 
would  else  be  absurd. 
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forms,  in  which  no  greatness  of  mind,  no  genius,  can  erect 
itself?  Therefore  let  the  phyEdognomist^seek  for  those  beau- 
teous, those  well-proportioned  forms,  in  which  great  minds 
are  ever  found,  and  which  forms,  though  they  may  deviate  from 
proportion,  still  leave  sufficient  freedom  and  room  for  the  abode 
of  talents  and  virtue ;  or,  probably,  by  restraint,  add  power  to 

talents  and  virtue. 

2. 

When  the  principal  trait  is  significant,  so  are  the  inferior 
traits.  The  smallest  must  have  a  cause  as  well  as  the  greatest. 
Each  has  a  cause,  or  none  have.  K,  O  physiognomist!  this 
requires  demonstration,  renounce  the  study  of  physiognomy. 

S. 

The  most  beauteous  countenance  is  capable  of  excessive 
degradation,  and  the  most  deformed  of  like  improvement ;  but 
each  form,  each  countenance,  is  only  capable  of  a  certain  kind 
and  degree  of  degradation  or  improvement.  Let  the  physiog- 
nomist study  this  possible  degree  of  perfectibility  and  degra- 
dation of  each  countenance;  let  him  often  consider  the 
meanest  countenance  when  performing  the  noblest,  and  the 
noblest  when  performing  the  meanest  action. 

4. 

Positive  character  in  a  countenance  discovers  positive  power; 
but  the  want  of  the  positive  docs  not  show  the  want  of  the 
corresponding  qualities :  that  is  to  say,  in  general,  though  it 
does  the  want  of  the  particular  kind,  or  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  that  quality. 

5. 

Let  the  physiognomist  especially  study  opposite  counte- 
nances, such  as  in  themselves  are  incapable  of  comparison,  and 
can  only  be  compared  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  Two 
countenances,  totally  at  warfare  with  each  other,  are,  to  the 
physiognomist,  phenomena  of  inestimable  worth. 

6. 
Let  the  student  confide  in  his  first,  most  rapid  sensations 
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tlie  most ;  and  more  in  these  than  in  what  he  may  suppose  the 
result  of  ohservatiimt  The  more  his  remark  was  the  eflBdet  of 
sensation  flowing  firom,  and  awakened  by  sensation,  the  nu»e 
accurate  will  induction  be.  Yet  let  him  not  forsake  the  in- 
quiries of  observation.  Let  him  draw  the  trait,  tiie  form,  the 
attitudes  by  which  he  was  moved ;  and,  in  like  manner,  traits, 
forms,  and  attitudes,  the  most  opposite;  then  let  him  show 
them  to  unaffected,  sound  reasoning  men,  and  ask  what  qua- 
lities tiiose  things  denote.  Should  they  all  concur  in  judgment, 
let  him  trust  his  first  n^id  feelings  as  he  would  infi^iration. 

7. 

Sufier  not  the  smallest,  the  most  accidental,  apparently 
insignificant,  remark  to  be  lost.  Let  each  be  carefully  col- 
lected ;  though,  at  first,  its  signification  be  unknown.  They 
win  soon  or  late  be  found  useful. 

8. 

Delineate  the  stature  of  men.  Consider  what  the  tall,  the 
middle-sized,  and  the  short  have  in  common.  Each  will  be 
found  to  have  its  common  appropriate  character  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  features  individually. 

9. 

Consider  the  voices  of  men ;  their  height,  depth,  strength, 
weakness ;  whether  hollow,  clear,  rough,  pleasant,  natural,  or 
feigned ;  and  inquire  what  foreheads  and  tones  are  oftenest 
associated.  If  the  student  has  a  good  ear,  he  will  certainly 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  temperament,  character,  and  what 
class  the  forehead  belongs  to  by  the  voice. 

10. 

There  is  something  in  the  countenance  of  each  man  by  which 
he,  in  particular,  is  characterized.  1  have,  in  various  places, 
mentioned  that  there  are  traits  which,  without  exception,  are 
characteristic  of  each  countenance ;  but  exclusive  of  these 
general  there  are  also  particular  traits,  determinately  precise, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  most  acute  significance.     Let  the 
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searching  eye  of  the  physiognomist  be  fixed  on  these.  All  men 
ef  profound  thought  have  not  strikingly  thoughtful  counte- 
nanees ;  some  only  have  the  character  of  thoughtfulness,  that 
is  to  say,  the  signs  of  thought,  in  certain  wrinkles  of  the  fore- 
head. The  character  of  beneyolence  is  sometimes  only  visible 
in  the  form,  position,  and  colour  of  the  teeth.  Disccmtent  is 
sometimes  only  depicted  in  certain  angular  lines,  or  hollowness 

of  the  cheeks. 

11. 

Carefully  examine,  and  distinguish,  the  natural,  the  acci- 
dental, and  the  violent.  Monsters  excepted,  nature  is  ever 
uninterrupted.  Continuity  is  nature's  seal ;  violent  accidents 
produce  discontinuity.  Accident  has  often  been  affirmed  to 
place  inseparable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  physiognomy ;  but 
what  can  be  more  easily  discovered  than  such  accidents!  How 
visible  are  the  distortions  occasioned  by  the  small  pox !  How 
apparent  are  the  consequences,  in  general,  of  wounds,  falls, 
and  similar  violence !  I  own  I  have  known  people  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  in  their  youth,  have  become  idiots,  yet 
no  tokens  of  the  fall  were  to  be  seen  ;  imbecility,  however,  was 
very  remarkable  in  the  countenance,  and  in  the  most  essential 
form  of  the  head :  the  extension  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  had  apparently  been  prevented  by  the  fall.  The  physi- 
ognomist, therefore,  in  all  coimtenances  which  he  would  study, 
should  inform  himself  of  their  nature  and  education. 

12. 

I  do  not  say  the  physiognomist  should  finally  determine  by 
a  single  sign ;  I  only  say  it  is  sometimes  possible.  There  are, 
sometimes,  single,  decisive,  characteristic  traits,  as  well  of 
general  inclination,  as  of  individual  passions :  there  are  fore- 
heads, noses,  lips,  eyes,  which  singly,  betoken  strength,  weak- 
ness, ardour,  phlegm,  acuteness,  dulness,  wrath,  or  revenge, 
as  far  as  they  express  certain  other  determinate  parts.  Yet, 
however  I  may  recommend  it  to  the  friend  of  physiognomy  not 
to  neglect  the  smallest  single  trait  of  the  countenance,  never 
can  I,  too  often,  too  earnestly  repeat — combine  the  ^hole, 
compare  each  with  each,  examine  the  whole  of  nature,  the 


IflO  ns  moT  OP 


farm,  die  eooqilesni,  Ae  Imbo^  the  BaKla^  Ife  flodhStaf, 

* *  -  *     -  * 

MPPOy  wunOf 

magjBt. — ^Nq^eet  BO  nm^  part ;  bat  iguB  cofldbiBB  die  sm^ 
wSAHmgeoenL    L0e^^  KkewiH^  to diadegadk  die  Betonl 
from  die  fcriiiiimB,  the  pecBlier  fcom  die  ImmiBed,,    Whero- 
ever  tkfcctitioBi  asd  the  bonpwed  Bre  BBBBnd»  there  will 
the  power  of  Biiiiiniiig  be  fooadL    ThiB,lijdegreeB|w31eBaUe 
the  etndent  to  detetmine  what  aneh  eoonteDanee  eui 
whatnot.    Certain  eoantenaneea  cannot 
nor  ean  otherB  Tiolenee  and  anoganeed — *^  All 
ean  be  mild,  aD  angiy." — Thej  ean  ao;  bat  nrildnffWB  ia  as 
natmal,  or  fMstilioaB,  to  some  coontenaneo^  as  wiath  ia  to 
otheia.    Stndjr  the  giand  fimnai  the  ontHnpa  of  natmre  al 
net*  and  thenee  wiD  be  kamed  wbiA  id  the  innate^inde^ 
atmetible  dianeien  of  mind  aie  lepognant  to  eadi  other, 
andiriiidi  art  impwwihle  to  exist  in  the  same  person ;  har- 
mon J  wiD  be  discovered  iriieie  discord  ia  geaienUj  supposed ; 
and  'tiD  this  is  discovered,  man  remains  to  the  stodoit  nndis- 
covered.    Deductions  firom  one  to  two,  fiom  two  to  three, 
and,  thus,  to  greater  nmnbers,  will  foDow.    The  mouth  will 
be  known  by  the  words,  the  words  by  the  month ;  the  style 
from  the  forehead,  the  forehead  from  the  style. — That  is  to 
say,  not  what  any  one  shall  generally  q)eak,  write,  or  per- 
form ;    but  what  he  can,  or  cannot.     How  a  man  will,  in 
general,  act  in  given  circumstances ;  his  manner  and  tone. — 
Thus  shall  the  student  be  enabled  to  describe  the  circle  by 
which  the  form  he  studied  is  circumscribed,  in  which  it  may 
standy  and  act  the  part  allotted,  well  or  ill. 

13. 

Important  to  the  student  are  certain  precious  moments  for 
observation. 

The  moment  of  sudden,  unforeseen,  unprepared  meeting. 
The  moments  of  welcome,  and  fiurewell. 

The  moment  antecedent  to  the  impetuous  burst  of  pas»on ; 
die  mcmient  of  it  subsiding ;  especially  when  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  some  respectable  person.    The  power  of  dissi- 
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mulation,  and  the  still  remaming  traces  of  passion  are  then 
displayed. 

The  moment  of  compassion  and  emotion ;  of  weeping  and 
anger  of  the  soul ;  of  envy  and  of  friendship.  The  moment, 
especiaDy,  of  the  greatest  degrees  of  tranquillity,  and  of  pas- 
sion ;  when  the  man  is  entirely  himself,  or  entirely  forgets 
himself.  These  combined  inform  the  physiognomist  what  the 
man  is,  what  he  is  not,  what  he  can,  what  he  cannot  be. 

14. 

Examine  the  superiority  of  one  countenance  over  another. 
Although  the  Father  of  the  world  has  made  of  one  blood  ^'  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,^  yet  the  natural  equality  of  men  is 
one  of  the  most  unpardonable  errors  of  aSected  benevolence 
and  phlegmatic  enthuoasm. 

Elach  created  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  rules  over  mil- 
lions, and  is  subject  to  millions.  It  must  rule,  and  it  must  be 
subject.  It  is  by  nature  impelled  to  both.  Endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  discover  the  innate,  divine,  incommunicable,  insepara- 
ble, superiority  and  inferiority  of  every  organized  body,  and 
accurately  to  define  and  compare  its  outlines.  Compare  the 
strongest  with  the  weakest,  incessantly ;  a  certain  number  of 
outlines  of  the  more  powerful,  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
yielding,  the  subjected.  Having  obtained  the  extremes,  the 
intermediate  proportions  will  be  easily  found.  I  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  let  the  student  seek  and  he  will  find,  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  the  proportions  of  the  imperative  and  the 
obsequious  forehead,  the  sovereign  and  the  slavish  nose. 

15. 

Be  it  continually  remembered  that  like  countenances  like 
characters ; — like  foreheads  Hke  countenances ;  at  least,  in 
the  general  form.  Let  the  student,  therefore,  on  every  oppor- 
tunity, examine  and  compare  resembling  men,  resembling 
skulls,  countenances,  foreheads,  and  features. 

16. 
When  the  physiognomist  finds  a  man  endowed  with  the 
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nvertof  aD  imre  gifts,  the  gift  of 
tion;  wfaonefier  answenbefine  lie  ondenlaiidi  the  qnealioii, 
who  b  decided,  jei  aeldam  deddsB;  let  Urn  itiidjr  thh  man, 
and  his  featares  and  traha,  individnaDy.  The  gnderatandingi 
worth,  and  ponrer  of  a  man  will  be  defined  fajhis  degree  of 
attention.  He  who  cannot  listen  can  periiiim  nothing  deoeiT- 
i^g  the  name  of  true  wisdom  and  Tiitae.  The  aUentife,  on 
the  contiaiy,  are  c^iafale  of  aD  of  whidi  man  oo^  to  be 
c^MfcHe,  Sndi  an  attentive  ooontenanoe  win  itBdfaopply  the 
atndent  with  an  index,  by  wfaidi  to  diaeover  the  beat  praperties 
of  imramenbie  men. 

A  man,  aboi,  when  he  removea  a  thiDf^  or  pieaenta  it  to 
another,  and  eameatly  fizea  his  ejesi  withoot  conatoint^  upon 
the  penon  to  irindi  it  is  preaented,  is  moat  deaerving  to  be 
studied.  Trifles  often  decide  mnf&  cooeeming  the  cfaaiaeter 
oftheman.  The  manner  of  talmig,  hoUiiq^  or  retaining  a 
tca-ciy,  is  beqaeaOj  rearj  significant.  It  maybeaflhmedthat 
iritoerer  can  perform  the  smallfflt  offioe,  with  entire  drenm- 
ipeetion,  is  capable  of  much  greater. 

17. 

The  student  ^dio  has  diflcovered  the  foQowing  features,  eadi 
distinctly  exodlent  and  marking,  and  aD  combined  with  |Ht>- 
portion,  may  rest  assured  he  has  discoTered  a  countenance 
almost  pretematoraL 

a  A  striking  symmetry  between  the  three  principal  features 
of  the  fSftce ;  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin. 

b  A  forehead  that  ends  horizontally,  consequently  eyebrows 
neariy  horizontal,  bold,  and  compressed. 

c  Eyes  of  a  dear  blue,  or  dear  brown,  that  at  a  little  dis- 
tance appear  bbu^k,  with  the  upper  eyelid  coTering  about  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  pupiL 

d  The  ridge  of  the  nose  broad,  afanost  straight,  but  some- 
what bent. 

e  A  mouth,  in  its  general  form,  horizontal ;  the  upper  lip 
of  which,  and  the  middle  line  in  the  centre,  is  gently,  but 
somewhat  deeply,  sunken :  the  under  lip  not  larger  than  the 
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f  A  round  projecting  chin. 

g  Short,  dark  brown,  curly  hair,  in  large  divisions. 

18. 

In  order  accurately  to  observe  the  countenance,  it  must  be 
seen  in  full,  in  three-fourths,  in  seven-eights,  in  profile,  and 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  eyes  should  first  be  closed,  and  so 
remain  for  some  time,  and  should  afterwards  be  opened.  The 
whole  countenance  discovers  too  much  at  the  first  view;  it 
therefore  should  be  separately  examined  in  all  its  aspects. 

19. 

With  respect  to  copying  after  nature,  busts,  paintings,  or 
prints,  I  constantly,  and  earnestly,  advise  the  physiognomist 
to  draw  outlines  only,  and  not  to  shade,  that  he  may  acquire 
that  dexterity  which  is  so  indispensable :  also  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  defining  perplexities,  intenninglings,  intersfaadingSiy  all 
that  is  apparently  indeterminate :  to  learn  to  select,  to  ima- 
^e,  and  to  portray  them  individuaUy.  I  know  that  all  those 
painters  who  are  not  physiognomists,  and  cannot  draw,  will 
exclaim  against  such  a  practice ;  yet  is  this,  and  will  ever  re- 
main, the  only  practice  which,  for  the  designer  as  well  as  for 
the  physiognomist,  unites  all  the  advantages  of  facility,  preci- 
sion, perspicuity,  instruction,  and  many  others.  The  well 
known  passions  of  Le  Brun  are  certain  proofs  of  its  advantages. 

20. 

Oil  piuntings,  when  perfect,  are  the  most  useful  to  the  phy- 
siognomist ;  but  this  they  are  so  seldom,  and  when  perfect  are 
so  expensive,  that  a  royal  treasure  is  requisite  for  their  pur- 
chase. Drawings  in  black  chalk  are  the  most  useless.  I  would 
advise  the  physiognomist  neither  to  copy  them  nor  miniature 
pictures.  They  will  acquire  perhaps  what  is  called  a  firee  and 
picturesque  manner,  but  it  will  be  wholly  indeterminate,  con- 
sequently untrue,  and  unnatural.  I  have  hitherto  found  no- 
thing equal  to  the  English  black  lead  pencil,  retouched  by 
Indian  ink,  to  express  the  physiognomonical  character  of  the 
countenance,  round,  picturesque,  powerful,  and  precise.    Tbe 
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chamber  ahoiild  be  dirkened,  and  the  apertare  bj  whidi  Hf^ 
ia  admitted  rooiKU  not  more  than  one  fooi  in  fiameter,  and 
about  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  peraon  to  be  drawn, 
on  whom  the  l^t  should  fidlaomewhatohiiqadly.  This,  after 
rqieatod  experiment,  I  find  to  be  one  <^  the  moat  eaajr*  fM^ 
toreaqoe,  and  diancteriBtie  methoda  <^  taking  the  eoontenanee 
It  mig^  periu^pa  be  as  wdl  to  let  the  l^t  fiJ  petpmdiailarfy 
onamnefiwes;  but  this  shoold  onlf  be  fiir  the  flat  and  tender 
fisatiiied;  the  shades  <^  prominent  fioatorea  would  be  too 
powerloL  A  eamerm  obseinm»  also,  wludi  shooU  diminiiih  the 
head  thus  en%htened  about  three-fourths,  mig^t  in  this  ease 
be  serviceable,  not  immediatdy  to  draw  by,  beeanse  motion 
wooU  render  this  imfHACticaUe,  bat  the  better  to  oonq[iare  the 
drawing  to  the  tme  figure  on  the  inattunenk 

21. 

I  nng^  adfise  the  reading  (rf  boohs  on  phyaiognomy,  and, 
coold  I9  with  a  good  oonscienoe,  I  so  moat  wiBi^g^  woidd. — 
My  advice  k,  thai  the  student  dioiild  dedicate  n  lortnigM^  to 
psnise  them  coee  through  Aftor  mature  exanunation,  k£ 
him  sdect  the  most  precise  of  thrir  positions.  Having  read 
two  or  three,  we  may  be  said  to  have  read  than  aD ;  Porta, 
among  the  old  writers^  and  Peuschel  and  Pemetty,  among  the 
more  modem,  having  collected  most  that  has  be^i  said.  The 
first  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  doctrines  that  are  self-contra- 
dictory. AU  that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Polemon,  Ada- 
mantinua,  Galen,  Trogus  Conciliator,  Albertus,  Scotus,  Male- 
tius,  Aricenna,  and  many  others  of  his  pnedeceasors,  have 
written,  is  to  be  found  in  this  author,  one  opinicMi  after  another, 
like  beads  strung  on  a  rosary.  Yet,  he  sometimes  judges  for 
himself,  and  renders  his  judgments  more  interesting,  more 
vrarthy  attention  that  those  of  his  predecessors,  by  giving  en- 
gravings of  wdl-known  countenances :  nor  is  he  so  bigoted  to 
adtrdogy  as  they  arc,  although  he  has  not  conquered  such  siUy 
prejudices.  Peuschel,  and  still  more  Pemetty,  have  essentiaUy 
served  physiognomy,  by  banishing  many  gross  absurdities. 
Their  vnritings  contain  little  that  ia  original,  and  are  far  from 
accurately  defining  the  traits  of  the   countenance,  without 
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which,  physiognomy  must  remain  the  most  useless  of  all 
crude  sciences.  The  Physiognomonica  Medicinalis  of  Hel- 
vetius  deserves  to  be  read  for  the  incomparable  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  temperaments  are  character 
rized.  His  planetary  influence  excepted,  he  will  be  found 
masterly. 

Huart  also  merits  reading,  though  his  work  is  indigested, 
and  replete  with  hypothesis.  He  has  extracted  what  was  most 
valuable  in  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates,  and  added  his 
own  remarks,  made  with  accuracy.  These,  however,  are  but 
thinly  scattered.  Philip  May  contains  little  that  is  useful. 
The  penetrating  Chambre  is  much  more  valuable,  and  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  defining  the  passions;  but  he  has 
given  no  physiognomonical  outlines  or  drawings. 

The  countenance  of  Ab  Indagine  is  of  much  more  terrific 
appearance  than  his  book,  which,  though  mostly  copied  aftw 
others,  merits  to  be  read.  Marbitius  ^'  De  varietate  faciei 
humanse  discursus  physicus,  Dreed.  1676,^  4to.,  is  a  wretched 
dauber,  who  has  not  above  half  a  dozen  original  thoughts.  A 
modem  writer  seems  to  have  borrowed  one  of  his  most  foolish 
projects,  that  of  composing  and  decomposing  the  countenance, 
as  printers  do  the  alphabet.  Parson,  hi^pily  abridged  by 
Bufibn,  and  Haller  in  his  Physiology,  is,  notwithstanding  his 
imperfections,  one  of  the  most  dasaic^al  and  best  of  writers,  on 
what  rehitcs  to  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  and  the  passions  of 
the  countenanee.  I  shall  now  mention — absit  blasphemia  dicio 
— Jacob  Behmen — ^laugh  who  will ;  the  sensations,  the  feel- 
ings, the  language  of  nature,  perhaps^  no  man  more  eminently 
possessed  than  this  unintelligible  Theosoph. — He  has  left 
traces  in  his  writings  of  the  most  profound  physiognomonical 
sensation.  Not  that  I  will  therefore  recommend  his  writings 
to  the  philosophical  physiognomist ;  though  I  will  reconunend 
his  little  book  on  the  four  complexions,  to  all  who  do  not  despise 
the  pearl  in  the  dunghill. 

I  hold  OuHehnus  Gratarolus,  physician  of  Bergamo,  to  be 
one  of  the  physiognomists  most  deserving  of  attention;  and 
recommend  his  book,  particularly,  for  its  richness  and  its  bre- 
vity.    Its  title  is,  ''  De  prsedictione  monim  naturarumque  ho- 
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Ckamsm&m  is  eerlamty  fiur  the  boat^  mOBk  ieHmd^  mosk  war 
iftf  to  be  veftd,  and  the  least  cxf  a  eompaer.  Hia  knovM^ 
was  great,  his  jodgmait  aecmate,  and  his  dedsioiis  aeute^  jet 
eoneise.  His  bo^  **  Be  eonjectandis  eigaaqiie  mocibiiB  et 
lalitaotibas  animi  aflbetibiis»''  deserreSi  if  not  to  be  wboOf 
ttmalated,  at  least  to  be  ahridged^  and  poWislied  with  leiaaito 
and  additions.  Mndi  is  wanting  to  the  wiHk»  tfioiig^  it  is 
liKire  rich  in  materiab  than  any  proeed&ig  one  with  wUdk  I 
am  aoqpuunted.  It  is  not  witibont  mmerons  inaoemmcieSy 
nUch  he  has  copied ;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his  pre- 
deoesBoiB,  and  is  capaUe  of  comparing  them,  wiD  wonder  to  find 
him  80  heqpeaOj^  and  so  tmty,  originaL  In  the  Taj  places 
where  he  is  deficient,  I  always  find  thonght  and  penetration ; 
and,  notwithstanding  he  is  scholastic  and  methodical,  I  seldom 
find  him  dry,  superficial,  or  other  than  meritorioos.  Merit  is 
80  often  wanting  in  modem  writers,  on  and  against  pl^aiog- 
nomy,  that  wherever  I  find  it  firee  fitun  aflbetation  and  preten- 
fflon,  it  gives  me  delight ;  and  thismerit,  open  it  where  we  will, 
is  fomid  in  the  book  of  Claramontiiis.  He  is  not  a  mere  scho- 
lar, a  recluse ;  his  physiognomonical  knowledge  is  united  with 
a  comprehensive,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  of  mankind ; 
he  accustomed  himself  to  apply  general  rules  to  particular 
causes  and  circumstances ;  he  has  happily  interwoven  his  asto- 
nishing learning  with  his  observations  and  calculations ;  he  has 
discovered  the  signs  of  the  passions  with  much  penetration,  as 
well  by  his  knowledge  of  books  as  of  men,  and  has  explained 
his  remarks  with  equal  perspicuity:  and  I  recommend  him, 
firom  conviction,  to  the  student  of  men,  and,  especially,  of  the 
characters  and  mental  qualities  of  man. 

22. 

A  consida^ble  selection  of  the  most  remaricaUe  and  signifi- 
cant countenances  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  physiognomist. 
I  shall  insert  the  names  of  those  which  I  would  especially  re- 
commend, at  the  conclusion  of  this  fragment,  and  every  coUec- 
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tion  of  prints  will  readily  supply  an  augmentation.  The  list 
will  contain  none  but  such  as  I  have  myself  seen,  and  copied 
for  my  own  purpose,  from  a  collection  to  which  I  have  access, 
each  of  which,  individually  deserves  a  commentary,  and  to  be 
compared  with  others  similar  and  dissimilar.  I  can  but  give 
their  names,  with  the  certainty  that  whoever  is  possessed  of  a 
physiognomonical  eye,  cannot  have  once  glanced  over  such  a 
collection,  without  having  considerably  strengthened  his  dich 
cemment.  Whoever  shall  compare  and  study  their  characters, 
history,  acts,  and  writings,  with  their  countenances,  can 
scarcely  examine  one  attentively  without  discovering  new  prin- 
ciples of  physiognomy.  I  have  to  thank  these  heads  for  a  great 
part  of  such  knowledge  as  I  possess. 

23. 

Converse  with  the  wisest  and  best  men,  who,  to  thousands, 
dre  but  like  a  sealed  book,  a  pearl  hid  in  a  field.  Such  con- 
versation is,  to  the  student  of  physiognomy,  the  most  indich 
pensable  of  all  indispensable  things.  He,  whose  philanthropic 
eye,  with  unenvious  simplicity  and  angelic  rapture,  seeks  per- 
fection, turn  where  he  will,  it  will  be  met ;  it  will  be  found 
where  he  seeks,  and  where  he  does  not  seek.  His  God  will 
shine  visible  in  thousands  of  human  forms.  The  expectation 
of  this  will  open  his  eyes  to  behold  what  no  man  beholds  till  it 
is  shown  him,  and  what  every  man  beholds  when  shown. 

24. 

To  the  student  I  once  more  repeat,  judge  but  seldom,  how- 
ever importuned  by  those  who  wish  stupidly  to  wonder  at,  or 
to  render  this  science  ridiculous.  Turn  calmly,  but  deter- 
minedly, from  indiscreet  curiosity.  He  wjio  is  overcome  by 
foolish  importunity,  acts  foolishly.  Error  may  follow,  how- 
ever guarded  the  expression ;  and,  if  it  should,  ridicule  will 
be  as  insolent  and  unlimited  as  if  he  who  has  mistaken  had 
affirmed  it  was  impossible  he  should  mistake. 

This,  noble  Count,  is  part  of  that  much  which  may  be  said. 
I  envy  not  him  whose  knowledge  or  whose  language  may  be 
superior  to  mine.     Adieu. 
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ham.  Gnevius,  Daniel.  Grotius,  Hugo.  Gninbuelt^  Arnold.  Grynieus. 
Guaman,  Philip.  Gustavus  Adolphua.  Guijon.  Hagedron.  Hagebuck. 
Haller,  Berthold.  Harder,  James.  Hamilton.  Harduin^  Archbishop. 
Harcourt.  Hebenstreit.  Henry  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  VIII.  Herwig. 
Helmont,  John  Baptist  van.  Helvetius.  Heydan^  Abraham.  Holbein, 
Hans.  Homer.  Hondios,  William.  Home,  John.  Hosenneste!,  Abra- 
ham. Houbraken.  Howard,  Thomas.  Hutten,  Ulrich  von.  Janin, 
Peter.  Indagine,  John  Ab.  Innocent  X.  Jode,  Peter.  John,  son  of 
Rudolph  II.  Johnson,  Samuel.  Isabella,  Eugenia.  Junius,  Robert 
Junius,  Adrian.  Junker,  John.  Karschnin.  Kilian.  Kircher.  Knel- 
ler.  Sir  Godfrey.  Knipperdolling.  Kraft,  Frederic.  Kupesky.  Labadie. 
Lactantius.  Lanwe,  Christopher  van  der.  Lanfranc,  John.  Tjingecim, 
Hermannus.  Lavater,  Ludwig.  Leibnits.  Leo  X.  Leopold  I.  Ley- 
den,  Lucas  van.  Linguet.  lithoust.  Iioms»John.  Locke.  Lotichius, 
Petrus.  Lorrain,  Charles  V.  of.  Longueval,  Charles  of.  Loyola.  Lud- 
low. Ludwig,  Edm.  Count  Palatine.  Louis  XIII.  Louis  XIV.  Luther. 
Lutma,  Janus.  Lulli.  Lucius  Verus.  Malherbe.  Mansfeld.  Marl- 
borough. Marillac,  Louis  de.  Maraldi.  Marlort.  Marot.  Marthe,  St. 
Mattheson.  Matthias  I.  Maximilian  I.  Maximilian  II.  Mazarine. 
Meinuccius,  Raphael.  Meiigre,  John.  Melanchthon.  Mercurialis,  Hie- 
ronymus.  Merian,  Matthew.  Mettrie,  La.  Mejrr,  William.  Michael, 
Sebastian.  Michael  Angelo.  Mignard.  Milton.  Moliere.  MoIinsBua 
Mompel,  Louis  de.  Monami,  Peter.  Moncade,  Fhmcu  de.  Montanus. 
Montague.  Montesquieu.  Montmorency,  Henry,  Duke  of.  Morgagni 
Momey.  MorueL  Moulin,  Charles  du.  Muschenbroek.  Muntzer,. 
Thomas.  Nassau,  Amalia.  Nassau,  Frederic  Henry.  Nassau,  John. 
Nassau,  William  Louis.  Nero.  Niger,  Antonius.  Noort,  Adam. 
Newton.  Oddus  de  Oddis.  Orange,  Maria.  Osterman,  Peter.  Oster- 
wald.  Osman,  William.  Ottoman.  Palamedes,  Palaroedessen.  Para- 
celsus, Theophrastus.  Parma,  Famesius  de.  Pascal.  Patin,  Charles. 
Patin,  Guido.  Paul  V.  Pauw,  Regner.  Pieresc,  Fabricius.  PeUcan. 
Pelisse.  Pepin,  Martin.  Perrault,  Claude.  Perera,  Emanuel  Frocas. 
PeruzzL  Peter  Martyr.  Peter  I.  Petit,  John  Louis.  Petri,  Rodolph. 
Philip  the  Good.  Phitip  the  Bold.  Pianus.  Hthou,  Francis.  Plato. 
Pope.  Porta.  Ptolemy,  Claudius.  Puteanus,  Ericus.  Putnam,  Israel. 
QuesneL  Quesnoy.  Raphael.  Rabelais,  Fraj^cis.  Raxenstein,  Henry,, 
Retz,  Cardinal  de.  Rhenferd,  James.  Rhyne,  William.  Ricciardi.. 
Thomas.  Richelieu.  Rigaud.  Rombouzt,  Theodore.  Ronsard. 
Rouse,  Gerard.  Rubens.  Rudolph  IT.  Rufus.  Ruysch.  Savanarola. 
Schmidt  von  Schwartzenhom.  Scalichius,  George.  Saurin.  Savoy, 
Thomas  Francis  de.  Savoy,  Francis  Thomas  de.  Savoy,  Charlea 
Emanuel  de.  Sachtleven,  Cornelius.  Sachs,  Hans.  Schramm,  George 
Gotlieb.  Sebizius.  Seghers,  Gerhard.  Segers,  Gerard.  Seba,  Albert. 
Skadey.  Scarron.  Scaglia,  Cesar  Alexander.  Sixtus  V.  Sortia. 
Scuderij  Magdelainc  dc.     Schwcnkfdd      Schutt,  Cornelius.     Scheuch- 
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Thb  moat  natamj,  manly,  osefiil,  noU^  and,  homm  i^ 
panntly  easy,  the  mart  difficult  of  aita  i>  portait  paBtiqg. 
I«ve  &Bt  diaooTered  this  he«TCnl^  art.  WithoBt  Ion  «ta( 
eoidd  H  perf3rm  * — Bat  vtat  lore ! — ^And  tbe  lorer — wlio  f 

Since  a  great  part  of  the  present  mtk,  and  the  science  chi 
which  it  treats,  depend  on  this  art,  it  is  proper  that  somethii^ 
ahould  be  said  on  the  Bobject. — Something — for  how  new, 
bow  important,  and  great  *  work  mi^t  be  writtoi  on  this 
art !  For  the  honour  of  man,  and  of  the  art,  I  hope  aneh  a 
work  will  be  written.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  the  woHc 
of  a  painter,  however  great  in  his  profession,  but  of  the  under- 
standing triend  of  phytdognomy,  the  man  of  taste,  the  duly 
Cfuifid^itial  obeerrer  of  the  great  porb^t  painter. — Sultzer, 
that  philoeopha:  of  |aste  and  discernment,  has  an  excellent 
article,  in  his  dictionary,  on  this  subject,  nnder  the  word  por- 
trait. But  irfiat  can  be  sud,  in  a  work  bo  confined,  on  a  sub- 
ject- so  extensive ! 

Again,  whoever  will  ^nploy  his  thoughts  on  this  art,  will 
find  that  it  is  sufficient  to  exercise  all  the  searching,  all  the 
active  powers  of  man ;  that  it  never  can  be  entirely  learned, 
nor  ever  can  arrive  at  Jdesl  perfection. 

I  will  endeavour  to  recapitulate  sonic  of  the  avoidable  and 
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unavoidable  difficulties  attendant  on  this  art.  The  knowledge 
of  these,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  necessary,  as  well  to  the 
painter  as  to  the  physiognomist. 

What  is  portrait  painting  ?  It  is  the  communication,  the 
preservation  of  the  image  of  some  individual,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  body  of  an  individual :  the  art  of  suddenly  depicting  all 
that  can  be  depicted  of  that  half  of  man  which  is  rendered 
apparent,  and  which  never  can  be  conveyed  in  words. 

If  what  Gothe  has  somewhere  said  be  true,  and  in  mv 
opinion  nothing  can  be  more  true,  that — ^the  best  text  for  a 
commentary  on  man  is  his  presence,  his  countenance,  his  form 
— how  important  then  is  the  art  of  portrait  painting ; 

To  this  observation  of  Gothe's,  I  will  add  a  passage  on  the 
subject,  from  Sultzer^s  excellent  dictionary. 

*'  Since  no  object  of  knowledge  whatever  can  be  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  a  thinking  and  feeling  soul,  it  cannot  h% 
denied  but  that  man,  considered  according  to  his  form,  even 
though  we  should  neglect  what  is  wonderful  in  him,  is  the 
most  important  of  visible  objects." 

Were  the  portrait  painter  to  know,  to  feel,  to  be  penetrated 
with  this ;  penetrated  with  reverence  for  the  greatest  work  of 
the  greatest  master ;  were  such  the  subject  of  his  meditation, 
not  from  constraint,  but  native  sensation ;  were  it  as  natural 
to  him  as  the  love  of  life,  how  important,  how  sacred  to  him, 
would  his  art  become  ! — Sacred  to  him  should  be  the  living 
countenance  as  the  text  of  holy  scripture  to  the  translator. 
As  careful  should  the  one  be  not  to  falsify  the  work,  as  should 
the  other  not  to  falsify  the  word  of  God. 

How  great  is  the  contempt  which  a  wretched  translator  oi 
an  excellent  work  deserves,  whose  mind  is  wholly  inferior  to 
the  mind  of  his  original. — And  is  it  not  the  same  with  the 
portrait  painter  ?  The  countenance  is  the  theatre  on  which 
the  soul  exhibits  itself;  here  must  its  emanations  be  studied 
and  caught.  Whoever  cannot  seize  these  emanations  cannot 
paint,  and  whoever  cannot  paint  these  is  no  portrait  painter. 

"  Each  perfect  portrait  is  an  important  painting,  since  it 
displays  the  luiimin  mind  with  the  peculiarities  of  personal 
eliaracter.     In  such  wo  contemplate  a  being  in  which  under- 
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nlwiHiiiiiM  it  k  to  ne  m&iMlaUe  tlMii  a  better  knoiMn 
of  mm  11117  be  dblidiied  firom  povtveite  tben  bomwtvm^^ 

"*  B^foee tlie luk  cf  tbe poitiiii ]«ii4ar w»^  ceeBybede- 
ienniBecli  im  etwdB  aexl  to  tbe  peiot^  6i  birioil-  li^ft 
biitoi7  iMMPitiig  telf  derifes  •  peit  <^  its  nfae  frqeii  ili  |iei>- 
tfaits:  fi>r  egprcogion,  one  of  the  wwiet  bapoftmt  n^jiiwIiBi  iu 
hiwioiii'Ml  mintinif.  wiD  be  the  move  fwlimiHifi  netwril  and 
rtroDg,  the  more  of  actual  physiogiiomy  is  ezpreosed  in  the 
inmnteoaneea,  and  eqpied  after  nature.  A  ooDectkm  of  excel- 
lent portraits  is  highly  adiFantageooB  to  the  hiBtorical  paints 
for  the  atady  of  expression.^ 

Whoeiathe  hirtorical  painter  who  ciM^i  represent  real  bangs 
with  all  the  decorations  of  fiction  !  Do  we  not  see  them  all 
copying  cities !  Tme  it  is  they  frequently  copy  from  imagina- 
tion ;  bat  this  imagination  is  only  stored  with  the  fiuhionable 
figures  of  their  own  or  former  times. 

This  premised,  let  ns  now  enumerate  some  et  the  snrmoont- 
able  difficulties  of  portrait  painting.  I  am  cc»isoious  the  fi'ee- 
dom  with  which  I  shall  speak  my  thougfats  wiU  oflend,  yet  to 
giTC  ofience  is  (ar  from  my  intuition.  I  wish  to  aid,  to  teach 
that  art  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  wortcB  of  God ;  I  wish 
improvement.  And  how  is  improvement  possible  without  a 
frank  and  undisguised  discovery  of  defects ! 

In  all  the  works  of  portrait  painters  which  I  have  seen, 
1  have  remarked  the  want  of  a  more  philosophical,  that  is 
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to  say,  a  more  just,  intelligible,  and  universal  knowledge  of 
men. 

The  insect  painter  who  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of  insects, 
the  form,  the  general,  the  particular,  which  is  appropriated  to 
each  insect,  however  good  a  copyist  he  may  be,  will  certainly 
be  a  bad  painter  of  insects.  The  portrait  painter,  however 
excellent  a  copyist  (a  thing  much  less  general  than  is  imagined 
by  connoisseurs),  will  paint  portraits  ill,  if  he  have  not  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  form,  proportion,  connexion,  and 
dependence  of  the  great  and  minute  parts  of  the  human  body, 
as  far  as  they  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  superficies ; 
if  he  have  not  investigated,  most  accurately,  each  individual 
member  and  feature.  For  my  own  part,  be  my  knowledge 
what  it  may,  it  is  far  from  accurate  in  what  relates  to  the 
minute  specific  traits  of  each  sensation,  each  member,  each 
feature ;  yet  I  daily  remark  that  this  acute,  this  indispensable 
knowledge,  is  every  where,  at  present,  uncultivated,  unknown, 
and  difficult  to  convey  to  the  most  intelligent  painters. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  considering  a  number  of 
men,  promiscuously  taken,  feature  by  feature,  will  find  that 
each  ear,  each  mouth,  notwithstanding  their  infinite  diversity, 
have  yet  their  small  curves,  comers,  characters,  which  are 
common  to  all,  and  which  are  found  stronger  or  weaker,  more 
or  less  marking,  in  all  men,  who  are  not  monsters  bom ;  at 
least,  in  these  parts. 

Of  what  advantage  is  all  our  knowledge  of  the  great  pro- 
portions of  the  body  and  countenance !  (Yet  even  that  part 
of  knowledge  is,  by  far,  not  sufficiently  studied,  not  sufficiently 
accurate.  Some  future  physiognomonical  painter  will  justify 
this  assertion,  till  when  be  it  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
cavil.)  Of  what  advantage,  I  say,  is  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  proportions,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  finer  traits,  which 
are  equally  true,  general,  determinate,  and  no  less  significant, 
is  wanting!  and  this  want  is  so  great,  that  1  appeal  to  those 
who  are  best  informed,  whether  many  of  the  ablest  painters,, 
who  have  painted  numerous  portraits,  have  any  tolerably  ac- 
curate, or  general  theory  of  the  mouth  only ;  I  do  not  mean 
the  anatomical  mouth,  but  the  mouth  of  the  painter,  which  he 
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oi^^  to  see,  and  may  see,  withoat  any  anatomical  know- 
ledge. 

Let  Qa  eiamine  vdume  after  volume  of  ei^gnYiiiigpB  of  poi^ 
tiaita,  afber  the  greatest  masteiB.    I  have  examined,  therdhte 
am  entitled  to  qpeak.  Let  us  confine  obaervationto  the  mouth, 
having  previonaly  atuJUed  infiuits,  boy%  youth,  manhood,  <dd 
age,  maidenii,  wives,  matrons,  with  respect  to  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  mouth ;  and  having  discovered  these,  let  us 
compare,  and  we  shall  find  that  almost  aD  painters  have  fiuled 
in  the  gooeral  theoiy  of  the  mouth ;  that  it  seldom  happens, 
and  seems  only  to  happen  by  acddait,  that  any  master  has 
understood  these  general  properties.     Yet  how  indescribably 
much  depends  on  them !     What  is  the  particular,  what  the 
characteristic,  but  shades  of  the  general  t    As  it  is  with  the 
mouth  ao  is  it  with  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  nose,  and  each  part 
of  the  countenance.    The  same  proporti<m  exists  between  the 
great  features  of  the  hce ;  and  as  there  is  this  general  pro- 
portion in  all  countenances,  however  various,  so  is  thore  a 
sfanihr  proportion  between  the  small  traits  of  these  parts. — 
Infinitely  varied  are  the  great  features,  in  their  general  com- 
bination and  proporticm ;  as  infinitely  varied  are  the  shades  of 
the  small  traits,  in  these  features,  however  great  their  general 
resemblance.     Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  principal  features,  as,  for  example,  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  to  each  other,  it  must  ever  be  mere  accident,  and  ac- 
cident that  indeed  rarely  happens,  when  such  proportion  exists 
in  the  works  of  the  painter.     Without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  particular  constituent  parts,  and  traits  of  each  principal 
feature,  I  once  again  repeat,  it  must  be  accident,  miraculous 
accident,  should  any  one  of  them  be  justly  delineated. 

This  remark  may  induce  the  reflecting  artist  to  study  nature 
intimately,  by  principle,  and  to  show  him,  if  he  be  in  search 
of  permanent  fiune,  that,  though  he  ought  to  behold  and  study 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  with  esteem  and  reverence, 
he  yet  ought  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  Let  him  not 
make  the  virtue  modesty  his  plea,  for  under  this  does  omni- 
present mediocrity  shelter  itself.  Modesty,  indeed,  is  not  so 
properly  virtue  as  the  garb  and  ornament  of  virtue,  and  of 
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existing  positive  power.  Let  him,  I  say,  examine  for  himself, 
and  study  nature,  in  whole  and  in  part,  as  if  no  man  ever  had 
observed,  or  ever  should  observe,  but  himself.  Deprived  of  this, 
young  artist,  thy  glory  will  but  resemble  a  meteor''s  blaze ;  it 
will  only  be  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  thy  contemporaries. 

The  majority  of  the  best  portrait  painters,  when  most  suc- 
cessful, like  the  majority  of  physiognomists,  content  them- 
selves with  expressing  the  character  of  the  passions  in  the 
moveable,  the  muscular  features  of  the  face.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand, they  laugh  at  rules  which  prescribe  the  grand  outline 
of  the  countenance  as  indispensable  to  portrait  painting,  inde- 
pendent of  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

And  till  institutions  shall  be  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  portrait  painting,  perhaps  till  a  physiognomonical  society 
or  academy  shall  produce  physiognomonical  portrait  painters, 
we  shall,  at  best,  but  creep  in  the  regions  of  physiognomy, 
where  we  might  otherwise  soar. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  physiognomy  is  the  actual^ 
incredible,  imperfection  of  this  art. 

There  is  generally  a  defect  of  eye,  or  hand  of  the  painter; 
or  the  object  is  defective  which  is  to  be  delineated ;  or,  per- 
haps, all  three.  The  artist  cannot  discover  what  u,  or  cannot 
draw  it  when  he  discovers.  The  object  continually  alters  its 
position,  which  ought  to  be  so  exact,  so  continually  the  same ; 
or  should  it  not,  and  should  the  painter  be  endowed  with  an 
all-observing  eye,  and  all-imitative  hand,  still  there  is  the  last 
insuperable  difficulty,  that  of  the  position  of  the  body,  which 
can  but  be  momentary,  which  is  constrained,  false,  and  unnir 
tund,  when  more  than  momentary. 

What  I  have  said  is  trifling  indeed  to  what  might  be  said. 
According  to  the  knowledge  I  have  of  it,  this  is  yet  unculti- 
vated ground.  How  little  has  Sultzer  himself  said  on  the 
subject !  But  what  could  he  say  in  a  dictionary  ?  A  work 
wholly  dedicated  to  this  is  necessary  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  works  of  the  best  portrait  painters,  and  to  insert  all  the 
cautions  and  rules  necessary  for  the  young  artist,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infinite  variety,  yet  incredible  uniformity,  of  the 
human  coimtenance. 
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Whoever  would  psiBt  portniis  perfectly  must  so  pftini  Ait 
each  spectator  niaj,  with  truth,  exdainu  Tfak  is  mdosi  to 
paint !  This  is  tiuey  liring  likeness ;  perfect  nature ;  it  is 
not  painting! — OntKne,  form,  proporticMi,  poshioB*  attitale, 
complexion,  light  and  shade,  freedom,  ease,  nature !  Katiire  I 
Nature  in  every  characteristic  diqiosition !  Nalaie  in  the 
whole !  Nature  in  the  compiexioo,  in  each  trait,  in  her  most 
beauteous,  happiest  momeBia,  her  most  select,  moBt  propitious 
state  of  mind ;  near,  at  a  distance,  on  everr  side,  Truth  and 
Nature !  Evident  to  all  men,  all  ages,  the  ignorant  and  the 
ooimcnaBenr,  most  conspicnona  to  him  who  has  most  know- 
le^s;  no  auqncion  of  art;  a  countenance  in  a  mirror,  to 
which  we  would  epeak,  that  speaks  to  us,  4at  contemplates 
more  thaa  it  is  contemplated ;  we  rush  to  it,  we  emteace  iU 
we  are  eskdMoat&i  ! — 

Emulate  such  excellenoe,  young  artist,  and  the  kast  of  thy 
attainments,  in  this  age,  wiU  be  riches  and  honoin;  and  lame 
in  futurity ;  with  tears  shalt  thou  receive  the  thai&s  of  fieither, 
friend,  and  husband,  and  thy  works  shall  honour  that  Being 
whose  creations  it  is  the  noblest  gift  of  man  to  imitate,  only  in 
their  superficies,  and  during  a  single  instant  of  their  existence. 
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Fig.  1. — Thus  draiMi,  thus  prominent,  ought  the  counte- 
nance to  be  which  the  phyeaognomist  is  to  read.  Form  and 
traits,  all  and  each,  are  determinate. — Hard  perhaps — ^but  with 
all  possible  harmony. 

No  false  pretender;  worthy,  faithfiil,  regular,  benevolent. 
More  than  the  dry  hardness  of  the  mouth  betokens  these.  Such 
is  this  sanguine-phlegmatic  countenance — capacity,  love  of 
order,  resolution,  fit  for  active  life,  sensation  for  the  beautiful, 
the  accurate,  the  highly-fmished.  No  artist,  but  very  c^Mtble 
of  being  one. 

Fig.  2. — The  shade  more  significant  than  the  full  face,  which 
has  1)ecn  composed,  feature  after  feature,  at  various  times,  by 
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the  artist,  who,  without  {nreserving  the  ^sharacter,  has  thus  de- 
stroyed the  effect  of  the  whole.  Both,  however,  are  expresrive 
of  a  good^  an  honest,  and  an  active  man ;  but  who,  with  eye 
actuaUy  so  dull,  could  have  but  little  penetration.  The  nose, 
in  the  shade,  has  more  poetry,  and  the  under  part  of  the 
countenance  more  nobility,  than  are  perceptible  in  the  por- 
trait. The  mouth  in  the  profile  has  peculiar  youthful  inno- 
cence. 

Fig.  3. — An  observing  mind  with  a  barren  imagination. 
Thus  ought  every  countenance  of  this  character  to  be  drawn, 
the  eyes  especially,  in  order  to  be  known.  The  forehead  too 
flat  for  an  original  thinker;  receives  much,  produces  little. 
Ardour  and  active  industry  are  here  sought  in  vain,  but  the 
love  of  inoffensive  ridicule  may  be  easily  discovered. 

Fig.  4. — The  original  of  this  highly  characteristic  head — 
Colla— might  probably  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  phy- 
siognomonical  painters.  Though  almost  uninstracted,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  imitators  of  unimpassioaed  nature. 
The  gloominess  of  his  character,  and  even  of  his  chamber, 
communicated  that  gloom  which  is  visible  in  his  paintings. 
The  eye  is  not  rapid,  but  disposed  to  a  calm,  successive,  ana- 
tomiang  inspection  of  its  object.  The  unassuming  mouth 
overflows  with  phlegmatic  goodness.  The  whole,  in  general, 
is  tinged  with  susceptibility  of  mild,  religious  enthusiasm.  Pro- 
minent features,  daring  touches,  arc  not  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  countenance.  It  delighted  in  that  silent,  slow  progres- 
sion, which  leaves  nothing  incomplete. 

Fig.  5. — A  portrait  by  Colla,  which,  without  having  seen  the 
original,  we  may  affirm  to  be  a  great  likeness.  Nature,  pre- 
cision, harmony,  exactness,  are  discoverable  in  every  part. 
The  flat^  somewhat  sinking  forehead,  agreeable  to  the  whole, 
denotes  an  unpolished  person,  confined  within  a  small  circle  of 
domestic  economy.  The  strong  eyebrows  do  not  speak  men- 
tal, but  bodily  power.  Eyebrows  are  only  significant  of  the 
former  when  they  are  unperplexed,  equal,  and  well  disposed. 
Nose,  chin,  neck,  hair,  all  are  characteristic  of  rude,  narrow 
insensibility.     Rustic  sincerity  is  evident  in  the  mouth. 

Fig.  6. — Not  so  well  drawn  and  engraved  as  the  foregoing, 
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but  of  a  character  aitirely  opposite.  Sensible,  mild,  peaci^- 
able,  Toid  of  rude  harHhneflfl,  capable  of  the  beet  iinproTaii»ii» 
half  cultivated,  might  be  wholly  a  lover  of  neatneas  and  order, 
all  eye,  all  ear — mildnees  and  regularity  are  conflpicuous  in  the 
mouth. 

Fig.  7. — This  scarcely  can  be  supposed  a  likeness;  it  oer^ 
tainly  is  not  a  copy  of  any  common  original.  Such  outlines, 
though  sketched  by  the  greatest  masters,  can  seldom  be  true 
to  nature,  yet  will  net  be  entirely  missed  by  the  most  inferior. 
However  indifferent  the  drawing  may  be,  this  must  ever  re- 
main the  countenance  of  a  great,  a  thinking,  orderly,  analyzing 
man,  of  refined  taste.  The  eye,  somewhat  distorted  in  drawr 
ing,  is  rather  that  of  the  visionary  than  the  man  of  deep 
thought.  Far  from  idly  conforming  to  fashion,  his  feelings 
will  be  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  lips  are  too  much  cut,  too 
insipid  for  this  powerful  chin  and  nose,  this  thouj^tful  fore- 
head, this  comprehensive,  noble  back  of  the  head.  Such 
countenances  should  generally  be  drawn  in  profile,  the  better  to 
understand  their  character ;  though  characteristic  they  will 
always  be  in  all  possible  situations. 

Fig.  8. — ^Another  countenance  of  a  thinker,  an  analyzer, 
yet  far  from  having  the  proportion  of  the  former.  Much  less 
rounded,  less  simple;  to  prove  which,  compare  the  forehead, 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  The  eye  only  is  more  ardent,  enters 
prising,  laborious.  The  whole  character,  without  injury  to 
the  friendly,  benevolent  mien,  is  more  forcible,  persevering, 
and  prompt,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in  the  forehead,  nose, 
and  chin. 

Fig.  9. — An  original  well-drawn  countenance.  Something 
apparently  wanting  in  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect poetry  from  the  forehead,  but  an  inventive,  enquiring, 
mechanical  genius ;  an  unaffected,  cheerful,  pleasant  man,  un- 
conscious of  his  superiority;  the  nose  especially  is  characteristic 
of  an  able,  active,  unwearied  mind,  labouring  to  good  effect. 
How  excellent  is  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  mouth. 

Fig.  10. — A  head  after  Vandyke,  whether  real  or  imaginary 
is  immaterial.  It  is  delightful  to  look  on  such  a  countenance; 
so  boldly,  so  determinately  sketched,  with  such  incomparable 
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harmony  and  proportion.  To  whom  »  this  imperceptible, 
even  in  this  imperfect  copy ;  or  who  does  not  here  read  the 
great  master;  the  comitenance  of  power,  energy,  and  heroism; 
eomngeous  and  productive!  Eyes  and  nose  equally  good; 
such  only  as  he  who  conceives  and  executes  can  possen. 
The  obliquity  of  the  mouth  is  somewhat  contradictory  to  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  whole  countenance. 

Fig.  11. — Another  countenance  most  happily  depicted,  a 
master-piece  of  harmony. — A  man  of  comprehensive  mind  and 
taste ;  an  eye  of  abundant  sensibility,  and  properly  judging  on 
works  of  art.  A  forehead  more  expressive  of  sound  excellent 
iudgment,  and  ease  of  conception,  than  of  profound  under- 
standing; but  no  Philistine  of  a  connoiaseur,  encumbered 
with  all  his  accursed  terms  of  art,  has  such  a  nose,  with  all 
its  mellowness  and  angular  outlines. 

Fig.  12. — Countenances  of  large  strong  features  cannot  be 
better  represented  than  after  this  manner.  They  seldom  have 
small  shades.  This  I  acknowledge.  The  less  delicate,  the 
rude,  the  morose,  are  very  conspicuous;  but  physiognomy 
should  call  our  attention  to  what  is  least  visible,  what  may 
easily  be  overlooked. — True  knowledge  will  never  pronounce 
this  an  absolutely  common  countenance.  The  forehead  and 
eyebrow  are  much  above  mediocrity.  Though  the  upper  part 
of  the  eyelid  be  moderate,  the  line  of  the  under  that  intersects 
the  pupil,  is  not  so,  nor  is  the  look  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
outline  of  the  nose,  especially  at  the  tip.  Rude  as  the  un« 
der  lip  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  outline  of  the  chin 
betokening  want  of  understanding.  Dry,  joyless,  cold,  but 
neither  stupid  nor  weak.  The  top  of  the  back  part  of  the  head 
is  certainly,  from  defect  of  drawing,  too  small,  injurious  to  the 
countenance,  and  contradictory  to  the  eyebrow. 

OF  THE  CONGENIALITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  FORM. 

In  organization,  nature  continually  acts  from  within  to 
without,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  same 
vital  powers  that  make  the  heart  beat  give  the  finger  motion : 
that  which  roofs  the  skull  arches  the  finger  nail.    Art  is  at 
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fsrianee  with  itsdf ;  not  so  nature.    Her  creation  m  progroB' 
me.    From  the  head  to  tbe  bads,  firom  tbe  aboiilder  to  the 
ann,  firom  the  ann  to  the  hand,  firom  the  hand  to  the  finger, 
from  the  root  to  the  aiem,  the  stem  to  the  branch,  the  brandi 
to  the  twig,  the  twig  to  the  blooBom  and  fruit,  each  depends 
on  the  other,  and  all  on  the  root;  each  is  Bimihr  in  nature 
and  form.    No  I4>ple  of  one  hrandi  can,  with  all  its  proper- 
ticB,  be  the  a|qde  of  another ;  not  to  aay  of  another  tree. 
There  ia   a  determinate   eflfect   of  a  determinate   power. 
Throii|^  an  nature  each  determinate  power  is  producthre  only 
of  each  and  SDch  determinate  eflbcts.    The  finger  of  one  body 
isnot  adapted  to  the  hand  of  another  body.    Each  part  of  an 
organiied  body  is  an  image  of  the  whole,  baa  the  cbaraeter  of 
theiAole.    The  blood  in  the  ^rtremity  of  the  finger  baa  the 
cbaraeter  of  the  blood  in  the  heart.    The  same  ooi^geniatity 
is  fomid  in  the  nerves,  in  the  bones.    One  qpirit  Ures  in  all. 
Each  member  of  the  body  is  in  proportion  to  that  whole  of 
whidi  it  is  a  part    As  from  the  length  of  the  smallest  member, 
the  smallest  joint  of  the  finger,  the  proportion  of  the  whole, 
the  lengdi  and  breadth  of  the  body,  may  be  foimd;  so  abo 
may  the  form  of  the  whole  from  the  form  of  each  single  part. 
When  the  head  is  long,  all  is  long^;  or  round  when  the  head 
is  romid;  and  square  when  it  is  square.     One  form,  one  mind, 
one  root,  appertain  to  all.    Therefore  is  each  organized  body 
so  much  a  whole  that,  without  discord,  destruction,  or  de- 
formity, nothing  can  be  added  or  diminished.    Every  thing  in 
man  is  progressive;   every  thing  congenial;   form,  stature, 
complexion,  hair,  skin,  veins,  nerves,  bones,  voice,  walk,  man- 
ner, style,  passion,  love,  hatred.     One  and  the  same  spirit  is 
manifest  in  all.     He  has  a  determinate  ephere  in  which  his 
powers  and  sensations  are  allowed,  within  which  they  may  be 
freely  exercised,  but  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass.      Each 
countenance  is,  indeed,  subject  to  momentary  change,  though 
not  perceptible,  even  in  its  solid  parts ;  but  these  changes  are 
all  proportionate :  each  is  measured,  each  proper,  and  peculiar 
to  the  countenance  in  which  it  takes  place.    The  capability  of 
change  is  limited.     Even  that  which  is  affected,  assumed,  imi- 
tated, heterogeneous,  still  has  the  properties  of  the  individual. 
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originating  in  the  nature  of  the  whole,  and  is  so  definite  that 
it  is  only  possible  in  this,  but  in  no  other  being. 

I  almost  blush  to  repeat  this  in  the  present  age.  What, 
posterity,  wilt  thou  suppose,  thus  to  see  me  obliged  so  often 
to  demonstrate,  to  pretended  sages,  that  nature  makes  no 
emendations !  She  labours  from  one  to  all.  Hers  is  not  dis- 
jointed organization;  not  mosaic  work.  The  more  of  the 
mosaic  there  is  in  the  works  of  artists,  orators,  or  poets,  the 
less  are  they  natural ;  the  less  do  they  resemble  the  copious 
streams  of  the  fountain;  the  stem  extending  itself  to  the 
remotest  branch. 

The  more  there  is  of  progression,  the  more  is  there  ot 
truth,  power,  and  nature :  the  more  extensive,  general,  durable 
and  noble,  is  the  effect.  The  designs  of  nature  are  the  designs 
of  a  moment.  One  form,  one  spirit,  appear  through  the  whole. 
Thus  nature  forms  her  least  plant,  and  thus  her  most  exalted 
man.  I  shall  have  effected  nothing  by  my  physiognomonical 
labours  if  I  am  not  able  to  destroy  that  opinion,  so  tasteless, 
so  unworthy  of  the  age,  so  opposite  to  all  sound  philosophy, 
that  nature  patches  up  the  features  of  various  countenances, 
in  order  to  make  one  perfect  countenance ;  and  I  shall  think 
them  well  rewarded  if  the  congeniality,  uniformity,  and  agree- 
ment of  human  organization,  be  so  demonstrated  that  he  who 
shall  deny  it  will  be  declared  to  deny  the  light  of  the  sun  at 
noon  day. 

The  human  body  is  a  plant ;  each  part  has  the  character  of 
the  stem.  Suffer  me  to  repeat  this  continually,  since  this 
most  evident  of  all  things  is  continually  controverted,  among 
all  ranks  of  men,  in  words,  deeds,  books,  and  works  of  art. 

It  is  therefore  that  I  find  the  greatest  incongruities  in  t<he 
heads  of  the  greatest  masters.  I  know  no  painter  of  whom  I 
can  say  he  has  thoroughly  studied  the  harmony  of  the  human 
outline,  not  even  Poussin;  no,  not  even  Raphael  himself. 
Let  any  one  class  the  forms  of  their  countenances,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  forms  of  nature ;  let  him  for  instance  draw 
the  outlines  of  their  foreheads,  and  endeavour  to  find  similar 
outlines  in  nature,  and  he  will  find  incongruities  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  in  such  great  masters 
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Excepting  the  too  great  length  and  extent,  partieolariy  of 
his  human  figures,  Chodowiecki,  perhi^  had  the  most  exact 
feeling  of  congeniality, — ^in  caricature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
relative  propriety  of  the  deformed,  the  humoroua,  or  oth^ 
characteristical  members  and  features ;  for  as  there  is  con- 
formity and  congeniality  in  the  beautiful,  so  is  there  also  in 
the  deformed.  Every  cripf^  has  the  distortion  peculiar  to 
himself,  the  effiscts  of  which  are  extended  to  his  whole  body. 
In  like  manner,  the  evil  actions  of  the  evil,  and  the  good 
actions  of  the  good,  have  a  conformity  of  character;  at  least 
they  are  all  tinged  with  this  conformity  of  character.  Little 
as  this  seems  to  be  remarked  by  poets  and  painters,  still  is 
it  the  foundation  of  their  art ;  for  wherever  emoidation  is 
visible,  there  admiration  is  at  an  end.  Why  has  no  painter 
yet  been  pleased  to  place  the  blue  eye  beside  the  brown  one  ! 
Yet,  absurd  as  this  would  be,  no  less  absurd  are  the  inccm- 
gruities  continually  encountered  by  the  physiognomonical  eye. 
— ^The  nose  of  Venus  on  the  head  of  a  Madonna.-'— I  have 
been  assured,  by  a  man  of  fashion,  that,  at  a  masquerade,  he, 
with  only  the  idd  of  an  artificial  nose,  entirely  concealed  him- 
self from  the  knowledge  of  all  his  acquaintance.  So  much 
does  nature  reject  what  does  not  appertain  to  herself. 

To  render  this  indisputable,  let  a  number  of  shades  be 
taken,  and  classed  according  to  the  foreheads.  We  will  show 
in  its  place,  that  all  real  and  possible  human  foreheads  may  be 
classed  under  certain  signs,  and  that  their  classes  are  not 
innumerable.  Let  him  next  class  the  noses,  then  the  chins ; 
then  let  him  compare  the  signs  of  the  noses  and  foreheads ; 
and  he  will  find  certain  noses  are  never  found  with  certain 
foreheads ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  other  certain  foreheads  are 
always  accompanied  by  a  certain  kind  of  noses ;  and  that  the 
same  observation  is  true  with  respect  to  every  other  feature  of 
the  face,  unless  the  moveable  features  should  have  something 
acquired  which  is  not  the  work  of  the  first  formation  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  but  of  art,  of  accident,  of  constraint : 
experiment  will  render  this  indisputable.  As  a  preliminaiy 
amusement  for  the  inquiring  reader,  I  shall  add  what  foUo^^'s. 

Among  a  hundred  circular  foreheads,  in  profile,  I  have  never 
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yet  met  with  one  Roman  nose.  In  a  hundred  other  square 
foreheads  I  hare  soarcely  found  one  m  which  there  were  not 
cavities  and  prominences.  I  never  yet  saw  a  perpendicular 
forehead,  with  strongly-arched  features,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance,  the  double  chin  excepted. 

I  meet  no  strong-bowed  eyebrows  ^^  ^^  combined  with 
bony  perpendicular  countenances. 

Wherever  the  forehead  is  projecting,  so,  in  general,  are  the 
under  lips,  children  excepted. 

I  have  never  seen  gently  arched,  yet  much  retreating  fore- 
heads, combined  with  a  short  snub  nose,  which,  in  profile,  is 
sharp  and  sunken. 

A  visible  nearness  of  the  nose  to  the  eye  is  always  attended 
by  a  visible  wideness  between  the  nose  and  mouth. 

A  long  covering  of  the  teeth,  or,  in  other  words,  a  long 
space  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  always  indicates  small 
upper  lips.  Length  of  form  and  face  is  generally  attended  by 
well-drawn,  fleshy  lips.  I  have  many  further  observations  in 
reserve  on  this  subject,  which  only  are  withheld  till  further 
confirmation  and  precision  are  obtained.  I  shall  produce  but 
one  more  example,  which  will  convince  all  who  possess  acute 
physiognomonical  sensation,  how  great  is  the  harmony  of  all 
nature's  forms,  and  how  much  she  hates  the  incongruous. 

Take  two,  three,  or  four  shades  of  men,  renuurkable  for 
understanding,  join  the  features  so  artificially  that  no  defect 
shall  appear,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  act  of  joining ;  that  is, 
take  the  forehead  of  one,  add  the  nose  of  a  second,  the  mouth 
of  a  third,  the  chin  of  a  fourth,  and  the  result  of  this  combi- 
nation of  the  signs  of  wisdom  shall  be  folly.  Folly  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  the  annexation  of  some  heterogeneous 
addition. — ''  But  let  these  four  wise  countenances  be  supposed 
congruous  V — Let  th^n  so  be  supposed,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible, still  their  combination  will  produce  the  signs  of  folly. 

Those,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  conclusion  cannot  be 
drawn  from  a  part,  from  a  single  section  of  a  profile,  to  the 
whole,  would  be  perfectly  right  if  unarbitrary  nature  patched 
up  countenances  like  arbitrary  art ;  but  so  she  does  not.  In- 
deed, when  a  man,  being  bom  with  understanding,  becomes  a 
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fbd,  there  eiqiresnoii  of  heterogeDeoaanesB  is  the 
Either  the  lower  jMurt  of  the  oountenaiioe  extendB  iteei^  or  the 
eyes  aoquire  a  diieetioQ  not  eonfonnfthle  to  the  fordieftd,  the 
mouth  cannot  remain  doeed,  or  the  featoreB  of  the  eoimtenance, 
in  some  other  manner,  loee  thdr  oonsisteoqr.  All  becomes 
discord ;  and  folly,  in  sach  a  coontenanoe,  is  Y&ry  manifiBst.  If 
the  forehead  be  seen  alone  it  can  only  be  said,  ^  So  much  coMj 
or  cauldj  this  coontenanoe,  by  nature,  unimpeded  by  accidoit.'" 
Bat,  if  the  whole  be  sem,  the  past  and  present  general  cha- 
racter may  be  determined. 

Let  him  who  would  study  physiognomy  study  the  relation  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  countenance :  not  having  studied 
these  he  has  studied  noAing. 

He,  and  he  alone,  is  an  accurate  physiognomist,  has  ihe  true 
ipirit  of  physiognomy,  who  possesses  sense,  feeling,  and  sjrmpa- 
dietic  proportion  of  the  congeniality  and  harmony  of  nature ; 
and  who  hath  a  similar  sense  and  feeling  for  all  emendaticms 
and  additions  of  art  and  constraint.  He  is  no  physiognomist 
who  doubts  of  the  propriety,  simplicity,  and  harmony  of  nature ; 
or  who  has  not  this  physiogncMnonical  essential ;  who  sa[^)06es 
nature  selects  members,  to  form  a  whole,  as  a  compositor  in  a 
printing-house  does  letters  to  make  up  a  word ;  who  can  sup- 
pose the  works  of  nature  are  the  patchwork  of  a  harlequin 
jacket.  Not  the  most  insignificant  of  insects  is  so  compounded, 
much  less  the  most  perfect  of  organized  beings — man.  He  re- 
spires not  the  breath  of  wisdom  who  doubts  of  this  progression, 
continuity,  and  simplicity  of  the  structures  of  nature.  He  wants 
a  general  feeling  for  the  works  of  nature,  consequently  of  art, 
the  imitator  of  nature.  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  ^-armth.  It 
is  necessary.  The  consequences  are  infinite,  and  extend  to  all 
things.  He  has  the  master-key  of  truth  who  has  this  sensation 
of  the  congeniality  of  nature,  and  by  necessar}-  induction  of  the 
human  form. 

All  imperfection  in  works  of  art,  productions  of  the  mind, 
moral  actions,  errors  in  judgment;  all  scepticism,  infidelity, 
and  ridicule  of  religion,  naturally  originate  in  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  and  sensation.  He  soars  above  all  doubt  of  the 
Divinity  and  Christ  who  hath  them,  and  who  is  conscious  of  this 
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congeniality.  He  also  who,  at  fiist  sight,  thorouj^bfy  under- 
stands and  feels  the  congeniality  of  the  human  form,  and  that 
firom  the  want  of  this  congeniality  arises  the  difference  ob- 
served between  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  su{>e]ior  to 
all  doubt  concerning  the  troth  and  divinity  of  .'the  human 
countenance. 

Those  who  have  this  sense,  this  feeling,  call  it  what  you 
please,  will  attribute  that  only,  and  nothing  more,  to  each 
countenance  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  They  will  con- 
sider each  according  to  its  kind,  and  will  as  little  seek  to  add 
aheterograieous  character  as  a  heterogQBeous  nose  to  the  hce. 
Such  wiU  only  unfold  what  nature  is  desirous  of  unfcdding,  give 
what  nature  is  capable  of  receiving,  and. take  away  that  with 
which  nature  would  not  be  encumbered^  They  will  petroeive  in 
the  child,  pupil,  friend,  or  wife,  when  aAy  discordant  trait  of 
character  makes  its  appearance,  and  will  aideavour  to  reetoire 
the  original  congeniality,  the  equilibrium  Qf  character  and  iub- 
pulse,  by  acting  upon  the  still  remaining  harmony,  if  co-ope» 
rating  with  the  yet  unimpaired  essential  powers.  They  wiU 
consider  each  sin,  each  vice,  as  destructive  of  this  harmony ; 
will  feel  how  much  each  departure  from  truth,  in  the  human 
form,  at  least  to  eyes  more  penetrating  than  human  eyes  are, 
must  be  manifest,  must  distort,  and  must  become  diq)leasing 
to  the  Creator,  by  rendering  it  unlike  his  image.  Who,  there- 
fore, can  judge  better  of  the  works  and  actions  of  man,  who 
less  oflbnd,  or  be  offended,  who  more  clearly  develop  cause  and 
effect,  than  the  physiognomist,  possessed  of  a  full  portion  of 
this  knowledge  and  sensation ! 

ADDITIONS. 

PLATE  XXIV. 

Fig.  1. — ^This  outline,  from  a  bust  of  Cicero,  appears  to  me 
an  almost  perfect  model  of  congeniality.  The  whole  has  the 
character  of  penetrating  acutencss ;  an  extraordinary,  though 
not  a  great  profile.  All  is  acute,  all  is  sharp— discerning, 
searcliing,  less  benevolent  than  satirical,  elegant,  conspicuous, 

N* 
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mMB4    Often  iaupomi  to  oontemn,  and  imagmai  it  Ins  an 
iiuiuiun  ngni  00  to  oontemii* 

Kg.  S.^^Aiio«lMr  ooii|;eiiU  oovmte^^  too  evidantly  a»- 
ttm  ibr  h  to  be  ideal,  or  the  infentioii  and  oonqpoeition  of  art. 
Soeh  a  fimhead  does  not  betoken  the  reetilinear  but  tbe  nose 
thus  bent.  Such  an  upper  lip,  such  an  open,  eloquent  montlLr 
The  Ibtehead  does  not  lead  IIS  to  expeot  hi^  poetical  genioB ; 
but  aonte  pnnotnality,  and  the  atability  of  retentive  memory. 
It  is  fanpoarible  to  soppoee  this  a  oommon  coontenanoe. 

fig.  8.— The  foiehead  and  nooe  not  oongenial.  The  noae 
iho^ro  the  very  aente  tiiinkar.  The  lower  part  of  the  finrehead, 
on  the  contrury,  eipeeially  the  dietanoe  between  the  eyebwiw 
and  eye^  do  not  betoken  this  h^  degree  of  mental  power. 
The  stiff  position  of  the  iMdi(^  18  much  at  varianee  with  tiie  eye 
and  month,  but  partieokily  with  the  nose. — The  idholei  the 
eyebrow  exoepted,  q>eakB  a  ealm,  peaceable,  mild  oharaeter. 

Fig.  4. — Strongly  inqureeaed  with  the  character  of  truth ; 
wSL  is  exacti  all  harmonioos ;  a  plenitude  of  actifity,  of  nsme* 
nras  talents.-- Between  the  eyebrows,  only,  ib  there  aomethii^ 
foreign,  empty,  inripid.  The  eyebrows,  likewise,  are  too  weak, 
too  indefinite,  in  this,  otherwise,  strong  countenance,  the  power 
and  fortitude  of  which  might  easily  degenerate  into  vanity  and 
obstinacy. 

Fig.  5. — ^The  harmony  of  the  mouth  and  nose  is  sdf-evident. 
The  forehead  is  too  good,  too  comprehensiye,  for  this  very 
limited  under  part  of  the  count^iance. — ^The  whole  bespeaks 
a  harmless  character ;  nothing  delicate,  nor  severe. 

Fig.  6. — From  one  true  feature  in  the  countenance  the  ac- 
curate physiognomist  will  be  able  to  mend  and  define  the  fidse 
and  half  true.  Here,  for  example,  the  forehead  corresponds 
with  the  hair  and  the  chin ;  but  I  suspect  more  small  wrinkles 
about  the  eyes,  the  upper  eyelid  to  be  much  better  defined, 
and  prominent,  in  nature ;  every  part  of  the  countenance  less 
minute ;  the  mouth,  in  particuhur,  neither  so  close,  nor  so  ob- 
lique.— StiQ  we  here  perceive  a  man  who  can  more  easily  sport 
with  us  than  we  with  him,  and  in  whose  presence  the  crooked 
heart  would  be  liable  to  very  uneasy  sensations. 

Fig.  7. — We  have  here  a  high,  bold  forehead,  with  a  short- 
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seeming,  blunt  nose,  and  a  fiit  double  chin.  How  do  these 
harmonize ! — It  is  ahnost  a  general  bw  of  nature  that,  where 
the  eyes  are  strong  drawn,  and  the  eyebrows  near,  the  eye- 
brows must  also  be  strong. — This  countenance,  merely  by  its 
harmony,  its  prominent  congenial  traits,  is  expressive  of  sound, 
clear  understanding :  it  is  the  countenance  of  reaison. 

Fig.  8. — ^A  master-piece  of  congeniality — ^replete  with  calm 
activity,  tranquil  energy,  breathing  the  q)irit  of  a  better  world. 
Seldom  are  tranquillity  and  power  thus  intimately  combined. 

Fig.  9. — ^The  under  lip  manifestly  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  mouth  and  eye.  The  eye  has  much  more  gentleness  than 
the  mouth. — ^A  nose  thus  drawn,  so  broad  and  short,  denotes 
a  sound  natural  understanding. 

Fig.  10. — If  any  man  has  never  seen  congeniality,  he  may' 
certainly  behold  it  here. — Compare  the  outline  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head  with  the  forehead,  the  forehead  with  the 
mouth. — The  same  q)irit  of  harshness,  rudeness,  and  stupid 
asperity,  is  apparent  in  the  traits,  individually,  as  well  as  in  the 
countenance  altogether. — How  might  such  a  forehead  have  a 
fine,  retreating  under  lip,  or  a  strong  and  extended  back  of 
the  head  i 

Fig.  11. — ^A  mild,  yielding  character  appears  in  the  outline 
of  the  forehead,  the  eye,  and  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth, 
which,  however,  has  some  error  in  drawing,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, heterogenous  to  the  other  features ;  as  is,  also,  the 
tip  of  the  nose.  The  eye-bones  ought  to  be  some  trifle  sharper. 

Fig.  12. — ^The  perfect  countenance  of  a  politician.  Faces 
which  are  thus  pointed  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  always  have 
lengthened  noses,  and  never  possess  large,  open,  powerful,  and 
piercing  eyes.  Their  firmness  partakes  of  obstinacy,  and  they 
rather  follow  intricate  plans  than  the  dictates  of  common  sense* 


ON  SHADES. 

Shades  are  the  weakest,  most  vapid,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
when  tlie  light  is  at  a  proper  distance,  and  falls  properly  on 
the  countenance  to  take  the  profile  accurately,  the  truest  re- 
presentation that  can  be  given  of  man. — The  weakest,  for  it 
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is  not  positive,  it  is  only  something  negative,  only  the  botm- 
dary  line  of  half  the  countenance.  The  truest,  because  it  is 
the  immediate  expression  of  nature,  such  as  not  the  ablest 
painter  is  ci^ble  of  drawing,  by  hand,  after  nature. 

What  can  be  less  the  image  of  a  living  man  than  a  shade  I 
Yet  how  full  of  speech !     Little  gold,  but  the  purest. 

*  The  shade  contains  but  one  line ;  no  motion,  light,  colour, 
height  or  depth ;  no  eye,  ear,  nostril  or  cheek  ;  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  lip ;  yet  how  decisively  is  it  significant !  The  reader 
soon  shall  judge,  be  ccHivinced,  and  exercise  his  judgment. 

Drawing  and  painting,  it  is  probable,  originated  in  shades. 

They  express,  as  I  have  said,  but  little ;  but  the  little  they 
do  express  is  exact.  No  art  can  attain  to  the  truth  of  the 
shade,  taken  with  precision. 

Let  a  shade  be  taken  after  nature,  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy,  and,  with  equal  accuracy,  be  afterwards  reduced,  upon 
fine  transparent  oil  paper.  Let  a  profile,  of  the  same  size, 
be  taken,  by  the  greatest  master,  in  his  happiest  moment ; 
then  let  the  two  be  laid  upon  each  other,  and  the  difference 
will  immediately  be  evident. 

I  have  often  made  the  experiment,  but  never  found  that  the 
best  efforts  of  art  could  equal  nature,  either  in  freedom,  or  in 
precision  ;  but  that  there  was  always  something  more  or  less 
than  nature. 

Nature  is  sharp  and  free :  whoever  studies  sharpness  more 
than  freedom  will  be  hard,  and  whoever  studies  freedom  more 
than  sharpness  will  become  difiuse,  and  indeterminate. 

I  can  admire  him  only  who,  equally  studious  of  her  sharp- 
ness and  freedom,  acquires  equal  certainty  and  impartiality. 

To  attain  this,  artist,  imitator  of  humanity !  first  exercise 
yourself  in  drawing  shades ;  afterwards  copy  them  by  hand ; 
and,  next,  compare  and  correct.  Without  this,  you  will  with 
difficulty  discover  the  grand  secret  of  uniting  precision  and 
freedom. 

I  have  collected  more  physiognomonical  knowledge  from 
shades  alone  than  from  every  other  kind  of  portrait ;  have 
improved  phjrsiognomonical  sensation  more  by  the  sight  of 
them,  than  by  the  contemplation  of  ever  mutable  nature. 
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Shades  collect  the  distracted  attention,  confine  it  to  an  out- 
line, and  thus  render  the  observation  more  simple,  easy,  and 
precise. — The  observation,  consequently  the  comparison. 

Physiognomy  has  n'o  greater,  more  incontrovertible  certainty 
of  the  truth  of  its  object  than  that  imparted  by  shade. 

If  the  shade,  according  to  the  general  sense  and  decision  of 
all  men,  can  decide  so  much  concerning  character,  how  much 
more  must  the  living  body,  the  whole  appearance,  and  action 
of  the  man !  If  the  shade  be  oracular,  the  voice  of  truth,  the 
word  of  God,  what  must  the  living  original  be,  illuminated  by 
the  q)irit  of  Ood  ! 

Hundreds  have  asked,  hundreds  will  continue  to  ask,  **  What 
<»n  be  expected  from  mere  shades!"  Yet  no  shade  can  be 
viewed  by  any  one  of  these  hundred  who  will  not  form  some 
judgment  on  it,  often  accurately,  more  accurately  than  I  could 
have  judged. 

To  render  the  astonishing  significance  of  shades  conspicu- 
ous, we  ought  either  to  compare  opposite  characters  of  men, 
taken  in  shade ;  or,  which  may  be  more  convincing,  to  cut  out 
of  black  paper,  or  draw,  imaginary  countenances  widely  dis- 
similar :  or,  again,  when  we  have  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  observation,  to  double  black  paper,  and  cut  two  counte- 
nances; and,  afterwards,  by  cutting  with  the  scissors,  to 
make  slight  alterations,  appealing  to  our  eye,  or  physiogno- 
monical  feeling,  at  each  alteration  >  or,  lastly,  only  to  take 
various  shades  of  the  same  countenance,  and  compare  them 
together.  We  shall  be  astonished,  by  such  experiments,  to 
perceive  what  great  efiects  are  produced  by  slight  alterations. 

In  our  next  fragment  we  shall  present  the  reader  veith  a 
number  of  shades,  and  inquire  into  their  signification. 

A  previous  word  concerning  the  best  mode  of  taking 
shades. 

The  common  method  is  accompanied  with  .many  inconve- 
niences. It  is  hardly  possible  the  person  drawn  should  sit 
sufficiently  still ;  the  designer  is  obliged  to  change  his  place, 
he  must  approach  so  near  to  the  persons  that  motion  is  almost 
inevitable,  and  the  designer  is  in  the  most  inconvenient  posi- 
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tioD ;  neitlier  are  the  ptvpttntorr  ■tcpa  arar  wlme  ponible, 
DorniDi^  eooagiL. 

A  flcst  prnpoMhr  eoiilriicJ  would  be  more  eonreniait.  The 
riuide  BhoaU  be  tdseo  oo  port  paper,  dr  imther  oo  thm  oOed 
paper,  weB  dried.  Lei  Ike  head  and  back  be  supported  bj  a 
eliair,  aad  the  ihade  fidl  pi  the  oQ  paper  behind  a  clear,  flat, 
polnhedf^bflB.  Lei  the  Imwer  nt  behind  the  giaa&.  holdii^ 
the  firmtte  with  fab  left  hand,  and,  having  a  sharp  bbck-lead 
pencfl,  Araw  with  the  lig^.  The  glaea  in  a  detached  diding- 
frame,  Mmj  be  raised,  or  lowered,  aoeordii^  to  the  heigfat  of 
the  pemu  The  bottompf  the  gbas  frame,  being  thin,  will 
be  best. of  iroii,  and  dwdd  be  raised  so  as  to  rest  steadfly 
upon  the  shoulder.  In  tie^eentre,  upon  the  gbas,  should  be 
a  small  ^eee  of  wood,  or^tx^vto  which  fasten  a  small  round 
cushion,  suppetlcd  by  a  short  pili^  scarcely  half  an  inch  kmg, 
which,  also,  may  be  raised^  or  loweift^  and  against  which  the 
person  aaj  lean. 

The  Arawing  annexed,  ^lata  XXV.,  nB  raider  this  de- 
scription more  intelligitde.|   *'  . 

By  the  aid  of  a  magni^h^lens,  or  solar  microscope,  the 
outlines  may  be  much  monaiMeurately  determined  and  drawn. 

OF  THE  GREAT  SlGlVIFlCANCE  OF  8BADES. 

J? 

Not  aO,  often  veij  mnch,  often  but  little,  cai^be  discovered 
of  the  character  of  a  man  from  his  abade.  t 

I  mean  to  insert  a  number  of  shades,  that  I  may  thereby 
render  intelligible  what  maj  be  eoneladad  fronn  ilich  mere  out- 
lines of  the  human  counteoMre,  sometimes  with  certainty, 
sometimes  with  probafailiiy« 

The  progress  of  human  opinion  is  ever  in  the  eoctreme  ;  it  is 
all  affirmative,  or  all  negative. 

But  not  so.  All  cannot  be  seen  in  the  shade,  yet  sometliing 
may. — Not  all;  that  is  to  say,  not  by  man,  bounded  as  are  his 
faculties.  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  what  might  be  the 
conclusions  of  a  superior  Being  from  the  outline  to  the  inward 
man ;  the  figure,  elasticity,  fire,  power,  motion,  life,  in  the 
nose,  mouth,  eye;  or  how  perfectly  such  a  Being  might  under- 
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stand  the  whole  character,  with  aD  its  actual  and  possible 
passions.  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  must  surpass  His  powers, 
since  part  of  this  may  be  attuned  by  men  of  the  commonest 
faculties.     Proofs  shall  presently  be  given* 

True  it  is  that,  with  req)ect  to  many  shades,  we  (I  at  least) 
cannot  determine  any  thing,  even  when  they  happ^i  to  be  the 
shades  of  extraordinary  persons.  But  of  all  these  extraordi- 
nary perscHis,  whose  characters  are  not  distinct  in  shade,  it 
may  be  remarked  that — 

Seen  only  in  shade  they  will  neither  appear  foolish,  when 
possessed  of  great  wisdom,  nor  wicked,  if  highly  virtuous.  All 
that  can  be  alleged  is,  we  do  not  affirmatively  read  what  thqr 
are.     Either — 

What  is  extraordinary  in  the  character  is  aa  little  i^parent 
as  in  the  shade !  or — 

It  may  be  known  to  a  few  confidential  friends,  but  is  not 
prominent,  not  obvious ;  or  again^ 

By  a  thousand  fortunate  incidental  circumstances,  a  man, 
possessed  of  very  moderate  talents,  may  act,  write,  speak,  or 
suffer,  so  as  to  appear  extraordinary,  although,  in  reality,  he 
is  not  so ;  a  case  which  often  occurs,  occasions  much  error, 
and  is,  or  rather  seems  to  be,  very  inimical  to  physiognomy  as 
a  science.  Of  this  I  could  produce  many  examples :  but  ex- 
amples mi^ai  ofiRsnd,  and  I  should  most  unwillingly  give 
offence  in  a  work,  the  very  purport  of  which  is  to  promote 
philanthropy. 

It  is  also  possible  that  those  traits  which,  in  shade,  might 
betoken  the  extraordinary  qualities  (^  the  man,  ai^  which, 
in  themselves,  so  nearly  approach  the  overstrained  and  the 
foolish,  are  either  too  inaccurately,  or  too  prominently  drawn. 
There  are  countenances,  the  shades  of  which,  if  but  a  hair- 
breadth more  sharp,  flat,  or  blunt,  than  nature,  lose  all  they 
possess  most  marking,  and  acquire  a  faiae  and  foreign  cha- 
racter. The  most  delicate,  beautiful,  angelic  countenances 
generally  lose,  through  the  slightest  neglect  in  taking  their 
shades,  that  which  in  every  judgment  constitutes  their  su- 
preme simplicity,  their  upright  worth. — Something  is  enlarged, 
or  something  is  diminished. 
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ta  also  poadbk  that  pock-marls,  pimples,  or  other  acct- 
X,  may  so  indent,  swell,  or  distort  a  fine  outline,  that  the 

«  character  of  the  countenaiMre  either  canuot  accurately  or 
not  at  all  be  defined. 

Yet  it  is  nndeniable,  and  ahall  be  made  evident  by  example 
to  the  lover  of  trath,  that  noraberless  roimU'iiaiioee  are  so 
charaeterizeil,  even  by  shades,  that  Dothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  the  aignification  of  these  shades. 

I  pledge  myself  to  produce  two  iniaginary  shades,  the  one 
of  which  shall  excite  general  abhorrence,  and  the  other  cooti- 
dence  and  love  equally  general. — Opposite  as  Christ  and 
Belial. 

But  to  the  qoestMHL 

WlMiclutMten  in  most  eanepcninBm  dude!  Whatm 
mcwt  -prwaeiiy  and  dewiy  Hbown  in  shade  t 

A  baggmeat  o(«d  anrnvr. 

EOutdes  mart  necooparily  maA  the  ehaneteis  of  the  n*]r 
<Bgry  and  the  nty  miU ;  the  veij  fibstinate,  «od  the  very 
fdiaUe ;  of  the  fwofoond  or  the  superficial,  that  is  to  aaj,  g^- 
nenBj  speaking,  of -eztroKB. 

Pride  and  homility  are  more  prominent,  in  shade,  than 
vanity. 

Natural  benevolence,  internal  power,  flexibOity,  peculiar 
wnnbility,  and  eepecially,  infantine  innocence,  are  expreanve 
In  shade. 

Great  understanding,  rather  than  great  stupidity;  profound 
^longht,  mach  better  than  clearness  of  conception.  , 

Creative  powers,  raUier  than  acquired  knowledge ;  especially 
in  the  outline  of  the  forehead,  and  the  eye  bones. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  shades,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  oufj^t  to  be  observed,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  preceded  by  the  classification  of  such  lines  aa 
Qflually  define  and  limit  the  hunian  countenance. 

Perpendicular ;  the  perpendicular  expanded ;  compressed ; 
projecting ;  retreating ;  straight  lines ;  flexible ;  arched ;  con- 
tracted ;  waving ;  sections  of  circles ;  of  parabolas ;  hyperbo- 
Ub;  concave;  convex;  broken;  angular;  compressed;  ex- 
tended ;  opposed ;  hom<^neous ;  heterogeneous ;  contrasted. 
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How  purely  may  all  these  be  expressed  by  shades ;  and  how 
various,  certain,  and  precise,  is  their  signification ! 

We  may  observe  in  every  shade  nine  principal  horizontal 
sections : — 

1.  The  arching  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hair. 

2.  The  outline  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows. 

3.  The  space  between  the  eyebrow  and  the  insertion  of 
the  nose. 

4.  The  nose  to  the  upper  1^. 

5.  The  upper  lip. 

6.  The  lips  proper. 

7.  The  upper  chin. 

8.  The  under  chin. 

9.  The  neck. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

Each  part  of  these  sections  is  often  a  letter,  often  a  syllable, 
oft^n  a  word,  often  a  whole  discourse,  proclaiming  nature's 
truths. 

When  all  these  sections  harmonize,  character  is  l^ble  to 
the  peasant,  to  the  very  child,  from  the  mere  shade  :  the  more 
they  are  in  contrast  to  each  other,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
character  to  decipher. 

Each  profile  which  consists  but  of  one  kind. of  lines,  as  for 
example,  of  concave,  or  convex ;  straight  or  crooked,  is  cari- 
cature, or  monstrous.  The  proportionate,  the  gentle  inter- 
mingling of  different  lines  form  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent 
countenances. 

We  ought  to  remark,  in  the  vAiole  shade,  the  proportions  of 
length  and  breadth  in  the  countenance. 

Well-proportioned  profiles  are  equal  in  length  and  breadtih. 
A  horizontal  lino  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  back 
of  the  bald  head,  when  Uie  head  neither  projects  forward  nor 
sinks  backward,  is,  generally,  equal  to  the  perpendicular  line 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  top  of  the  head  to  where  the 
chin  and  neck  separate. 

Remarkable  deviations  from  this  rule  always  appear  to  be 
either  very  fortunate,  or  very  unfortunate,  anomalies. 
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Thi<  liH'a-aireiiient  an«l  (-<iin|iansuD  of  the  height  and  breadth 
fl  if  the  Daked  head  may  be  most  eaaljr  perfonned  by  the  shade. 

If  the  head  be  longer  than  broad,  and  the  ootlhie  hard  and 
angnUr,  it  betokens  excessive  obstinacy :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  outline  be  more  lax  and  rounded,  cxmbb  of  lethargy. 

If  the  head,  measured  after  the  same  mannor,  be  broader 
than  k)Dg,  and  viiih  a  hard,  strong,  angular,  contracted  out- 
line, it  denotes  the  height  of  imphcability,  generally  acoonijia- 
nied  by  malignity ;  but  if,  viith  this  greater  breadth,  the  out- 
lines are  lax  and  flexible,  sensuality,  pliability,  indolence,  the 
height  of  voluptuousness. 

To  mention  one  thing  more,  out  of  a  hundro  i  which  may  be 
added,  on  this  subject,  but  which  require  further  prqianition, 
and  some  of  which  wiU  find  a  place  in  the  fdlowii^  examples, 
the  shade,  generally,  expresses  much  more  of  original  propen- 
sity than  actnal  character.  The  second  and  third  sections, 
oftenest,  and  with  most  certainty,  denote  the  power  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  action  and  |ias&ion  in  man;  the  nose, 
taste,  sensibility,  and  feeling;  the  li|)s.  mildness  and  anger, 
l«»vo  and  liatn^l ;  the  chin,  the  degree  and  species  of  sensu- 
ality; the  neck,  combined  with  its  hinder  |*art,  and  ]»osition, 
the  flexibility,  contraction,  or  frank  sinceritv  of  the  cliaracter: 
the  crown  of  the  head,  not  s<i  much  the  power,  as  the  richness, 
of  the  understanding ;  and  the  back  of  the  head  the  mobility, 
irritability,  and  elasticity. 

How  little,  yet,  how  much,  lias  l)een  said  !  How  little,  for 
him  who  seeks  amusement ;  how  much,  for  the  man  of  re- 
search, who  has  will,  and  ability,  to  examine  for  himself,  who 
can  confirm,  define,  and  proceed!  Tt  is  now  time,  by  nume- 
rous exainj'les,  to  prove  some  tln'nir,*  that  have  l>een  said,  and 
repeat  otliei-s,  that  thcv  may  be  rendenKl  nini-e  int^^'lh'rlM  >^ 

rvirl<Mit.  an^l  r*Mi;H/». 
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Kg.  1- — From  a  section  of  this  forehead,  singly  considered, 
without  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  something  excellent 
might  be  expected ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  discriminate  between 
this  and  the  best  built  foreheads.  But,  as  soon  as  the  whole 
is  taken  collectively,  all  expectation  of  great  powers  of  mind 
wiU  vanish,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discovering,  in 
thiB  head  of  mediocrity,  nicapable  of  profound  research,  or 
great  productions,  a  degree  of  benevolence,  not  very  active, 
and  inoflbnaive  patience. 

F^.  2. — ^The  weakest,  and  the  most  benevolent,  cannot  but 
lemazk  that  this  worthy  man  has  some  phlqpmatic,  gross  sen- 
suaBty,  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  contend ;  neither  will  we 
be  80  unjust  as  to  expect  any  deep  research ;  yet  must  I  entreat 
that  the  good  wliich  is  here  bestowed  by  nature  may  not  be 
overlooked.  Let  the  upper  and  under  part  of  this,  perhaps  ill- 
dra\iTi,  countenance  be  covered,  and  the  middle  will  discover  a 
degree  of  ca]>ability,  information,  cultivation,  and  taste,  supe- 
rior to  the  rest.  It  is  highly  probalilo  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
predominant  inclination  to  indolence,  such  a  profile  might  be* 
eome  an  orator,  or  a  poet,  and  certainly  a  man  of  wit. 

Fig.  S. — A  good,  but  drcnmscribcd  countenance,  incapable 
of  anyhigh  or  profound  exercise  of  the  understanding,  ^^'ith- 
ont  bung  stupid,  the  forehead,  8(*arccly,  could  be  more  flat, 
unproductive,  or  contracted.  Tho  nose,  alone,  has  capacity. 
The  nndcr  part  of  the  countenance  is  as  determinate,  and 
speaks  the  same  language,  sui  liio  uppor.  The  whole  nari*ow 
and  confused.  A  pro{)onsity  to,  and  a  want  of,  the  aid  of 
religion. 

Fig.  4. — Sonic  dogrees  more  c.'-.paciou.s  and  powerful  than 
the  for^;oing.  Equal  benevolence,  more  of  religion,  a  greater 
promptitude  to  business,  and  desire  of  information.  Peculiar 
and  active  {lenetration  is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  coun- 
tenances. 
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Ilg.  6. — 'I  ettmofc discover  a  superiontyof  talents,  or  gMiiii8» 
m^this  honeBt,  mMtj  ooimtenaDOOy  ftJl  of  leflpeotable  ntflilj. 
Ootw  the  eridentfy  ahortened  upper  Up,  and  neHlier  atnpiditj 
nor  foDy,  but  only  an  unpxodnetive  e^Misty  <^  leanung;  le- 
membernofg,  and  nnderBtanduig  eramion  things,  wiD  be  daoi- 
sively  seen. 

Fi^.  6. — Who,  in  the  under  part  of  this  profile,  eooU  read 
tlie  &ther  of  children,  some  of  them  intelligent,  and  some 
extraordinary? — ^A  man  of  great  powers,  sincere  hnmanity, 
inciq>able  of  ihip  beautiful ;  having  once  determined,  difileolt  to 
move ;  in  oth^  things,  fiur  from  the  character  of  insensiUlitj; 
wanting  powers,  in  my  apprdiension,  tor  the  fine  arta;  but 
cheerful,  ardent,  fiuthful,  and  very  chderie. 

Fig.  7. — ^The  arching  of  ihe  forehead  afanost  perfeeCfy  eft- 
minate ;  manly  only  in  the  small  oirde  over  the  eye ;  wfaerSi  be 
it  here  remarked,  all  eflbminate  or  manly  foreheads  are  mosi 
distinguished.  (The  eflbminate  onUine  is  ever  the  wiin|ilibl , 
the  manly  is  either  much  more  rectilinear,  contracted,  or,  aa 
in  the  annexed  plate,  less  further  back :  if  arched,  is  inter- 
rupted, indented,  and  has,  commonly,  two  sections.)  Bene- 
volent, generous,  a  disregard  of  existence,  alive  to  honour,  and 
its  rewards,  to  his  own  sufierings,  and  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
such  is  this  profile. 

Fig.  8. — Whoever  will  search  for  manly,  simple  fidelity,  in 
one  perfect  whole ;  a  sound  and  exquisite  sense  of  truth,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  inquiry,  a  tender,  innate,  firm,  sincere  love, 
combined  with  resolution,  manhood,  and  candour;  let  them 
contemplate  this  countenance. 

Fig.  9. — The  nose,  manifestly  too  pointed,  gives  this  profile 
the  appearance  of  insignificant,  childish  fear.  The  nose,  com- 
pared wiUi  the  forehead,  convinces  us  it  is  inaccurate;  the 
nose  is  childishly  effeminate,  while  the  forehead  would  nevw 
be  found  in  a  female.  It  is  not  of  the  first  order,  though  it  is 
something  more  than  common.  The  projecting  eye  denotes 
fear  and  choler ;  ihe  mouth  and  diin  eictreme  prudence,  be- 
nevolence, and  gentleness.  Nature  ever  gives  a  countei|x>ise> 
and  delights  to  mingle  mildness  and  fire  in  a  wonderful 
manner. 
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Fig.  10. — The  forehead  is  not  drawn  with  accuracy,  yet  it 
shows  a  man  of  a  clear  and  sound  understanding,  determined 
in  the  pursuit  of  business.  The  nose  is  of  a  superior  kind, 
and,  i^Murt  from  the  other  features,  has  every  capacity  of  ex- 
cellent and  just  sensation. — The  under  part  shows  common 
manliness  and  resolution. 

Fig.  11. — I  do  not  think  we  have  a  peculiarly  great  head 
here,  yet  certainly  not  a  very  common  one.  The  back  part  is 
decisive  of  a  richly  comprehensive,  and  not  irresolute  thinker. 
No  single  feature  of  the  face  has  any  thing  determinate,  yet 
each  has  something  the  reverse  of  rude,  and  all  please  by  their 
combination.  He  must  be  a  civil,  peaceable,  modest  man ; 
desirous  of  learning,  and  ci^ble  of  teaching. 

Fig.  12. — However  great  the  resemblance  of  this  shade 
may  be  supposed,  it  is  certainly,  in  part,  enlarged,  and,  in 
part,  curtailed ;  yet  are  the  expansion  and  firmness,  almost  in 
equal  degrees,  general  and  congenial.  The  under  part  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head,  are  injured  by  the 
curtailment.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  nose,  de- 
note much  less  dryness,  and  more  sensibility  and  capacity. 

Fig.  13. — One  of  those  masculine  profiles  which  generally 
please.  Conceal  the  under  chin,  and  an  approach  to  greatness 
is  perceptible ;  except  that  greater  variation  in  the  outline  is 
wanting,  especially  in  the  nose,  and  forehead.  The  choleric, 
phlegmatic  man  is  visible  in  the  whole ;  especially,  in  the  eye- 
brows, nose,  and  lower  part  of  the  chin ;  as  likewise  are  inte- 
grity, fidelity,  goodness,  and  complaisance. 

Fig.  14.— The  forehead  not  sharp  enough,  yet  rich  in  me- 
mory and  prudence.  This  practical  wisdom,  tliis  thoughtful 
calculation,  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  under  part  of  the  profile. 
The  extension,  the  length,  of  the  upper  Up  (the  pallium  of  the 
teeth)  to  the  nose,  on  the  contrary,  betoken  thoughtless  WQis- 
cretion.  Wherever  the  forehead  retreats  so  little  back,  ui)on 
the  whole,  it  is  never  productive,  but  so  much  the  more  per- 
ceptive. Thoughtlessness  should  come  for  advice  to  such 
countenances ;  they  are  magazines  of  reflection  derived  from 
experience. 

Fig.  15. — A  singular,  wonderfully  harmonized  countenance. 
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How  remarkably  congenial  are  the  fui'uliead  and  noao, 
ally !  Notliing  too  sharp,  nothing  unnaturally  flat,  expandei^ 
or  contracted. — I  suppose  a  dr}%  firm,  thoughtful,  91111111^ 
penetrating,  not  analyzing,  phlegmatic,  sometimes  deapenteb 
and  a  generally  brave  character 

Fig.  1 6. — Mild  ooniplaisanco,  forbeannce,  mature  conside- 
ration, calm  activity,  composure,  sound  understanding,  power 
of  thought,  discerning  attention,  secretly  active  friendship,  are 
the  decisive  traits  uf  this,  to  mc,  well-known  original ;  all  of 
which,  if  they  are  not  instantaneously  discoverable,  will  be 
seen  as  soon  as  mentioned.  No  section  of  the  outline  contains 
any  thing  contradictory  to  this  judgment.  The  forebead  and 
back  of  the  head  are,  of  themselves,  decisive  of  calm  cmiMd», 
ration  and  discretion.  Benevolence  and  tranquillity  an 
versal ;  ])articularly  in  the  under  parts.  One  of  the* 
faithful,  calm,  cheerful  and  most  contented  of  men.  ASkm 
happy  and  satisfied  witli  his  congregation  as  i^ith  his  gacden, 
cultivated  by  himself,  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  friend^. 


PLATE  XXVII. 

Fig.  1. — An  original  countenance,  that  will,  to  hundreds^ 
speak  sensibility,  timidity,  perspicuity,  wit,  and  imagination. 
Not  to  be  numbered  among  the  strong,  bold,  unshaken,  and 
enter])rising;  but  VOTy  considerate,  cautious  to  timkUty;  a 
countenance  ¥^ch  often  says  much  with  a  cold,  yet  exodleot 
aspect. 

Fig.  2. — A  man  of  business,  mih  more  than  common  afaiK- 
ties.  Undoubtedly  possessed  of  talents,  punctual  honesty,  love 
of  order,  and  deliberation.  An  acute  inspector  of  men;  a  calm,, 
dry,  determined  judge.  I  do  not  know  the  man,  not  even  so 
much  as  by  name ;  but,  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  is  an 
advancing  trait,  which  speaks  superiority  in  common  affitirs. 

Fig.  3. — A  good  head. — Cannot  be  mistaken,  not  even  in 
shade.  Conceal  tlie  under  part,  and  leave  only  the  nose  and 
forehead  visible,  and  signs  of  attention,  love  of  order,  and 
certainty,  are  apparent.  The  forehead,  altogether,  is  too  per- 
pendicular for  a  productive  mind. — The  acute,  the  cheerful, 
the  subtle,  imcultivated  wit  of  the   original  is  diflicult  to  be 
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discovered  in  this  shade;  yet  the  outline  of  the   li|ts  gives 
reason  to  suspect  these  qualities. 

Fig.  4. — Those  who  have  never  studied  the  man,  and  men 
in  general  but  little,  still  cannot  but  respect  this  profile; 
although  the  forehead  is  not  so  entirely  exact  and  pure  as 
to  discover  the  whole  capacity  of  his  understanding.  The 
harmony  of  the  whole,  especially  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin, 
denote  a  mind  of  extraordinary  observation,  research,  and 
analysis. 

Fig.  6, — ^A  noble  forehead,  a  miracle  of  purity,  the  love  of 
order,  I  might  say,  the  love  of  light. — Such  the  nose,  such  is 
all.  How  capable  of  cultivation  must  such  a  profile  be  !  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  man,  yet  am  I  certain  as  that  I  live, 
that  he  is  capable  of  the  calmest  examination,  that  he  feels 
the  necessity  of,  and  delights  in,  clear  conceptions,  and  that 
he  must  be  an  attentive  observer. 

Fig.  6. — Much  is  to  be  learnt  from  this  shade. — Takes 
little,  gives  much  ;  this  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  too 
round  outline  of  the  lips,  which  is  most  defective.  The  most 
dolieato  lines  have  either  not  been  remarked,  or  cut  away. 
The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is,  also,  something  curtailed ; 
otiionvise  this  countenance  is  refined,  discreet,  ca{>able  of 
talents,  taste,  wit,  and  morals. 

Fig.  7. — Thus  ought  a  man  to  look,  but  not  a  woman,  who 
reads,  but  is  not  easily  read.  By  strength  restrained*  exact- 
ness, mild  fortitude,  and  disinterestedness,  I  would  undertake 
to  conquer,  and  even  to  lead,  this  otherwise  irascible  character, 
on  whom  a  man  may  rely,  after  having  granted  his  confidence, 
with  circum8|>ection.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  person,  but 
dare  affirm  that,  if  foolish,  there  is,  still,  a  capability  of  wisdom. 

Fig.  8. — Not  angry  impetuosity,  not  violent  outrage,  scan- 
dalous ccnsoriousness,  or  malignant  intrigue,  are  discoverable 
in  this  shade ;  on  the  contrary,  each  feature,  as  \v(4I  »h  the 
wliole  countenance,  speaks  gentleness,  beneficence,  delicate 
reelings,  excellent  taste,  not  very  productive,  but  capable  of 
iiii'onnation,  and  great  url^anity. 

rig.  1). — Happy  tranquillity ;  noble,  calm,  clear  perceptions 
ill"  ilu'  prrsent ;  a  just  and  profound  ostiniate  of  the  thing  con- 
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sidercd ;  artleas  eloquence,  cheerfulneas,  easy  frankneBa,  db* 
cretion,  verging  to  inoffi^nsivc  cuiiuiug,  astonishing  capaUKties 
for  business,  endear  this  countenance  to  every  friend.  How 
summarily,  how  beautifnlly,  do  the  aspect  and  attitude  doote 
friendly  expression ! 

Fig.  10. — A  profile  rich  in  talents,  uniting  much  taste  witii 
the  finest  dexterity  of  art.  The  ill-cut  upper  lip  excepted,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  physiognoraonieal  eye  to  mistake  this  speak- 
ing shade.  None  who  have  studied  men  would  wonder  should 
we  write  under  this,  a  good  musician,  miniature  painter,  or 
surveyor;  or  a  companion  equally  pleasant  and  intelligent. 
Forehead,  nose,  chin,  and  general  form,  denote  a  mind  capabip 
of  high  cultivation,  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Fig.  11  to  14. — Four  profiles  of  men  of  known  exceOenoey 
and  endently  such  in  their  profiles:  11,  Mendelssohn;  I2| 
Spalding;  13,  Rochow;  14,  Nikolai. 

Exact  or  not,  who  will  suppose  any  one  of  these  stnpid! — 
Whoever  hesitates  concerning  14,  never  can  have  observed  the 
forehead. — This  arch,  abstractedly  considered,  especially  in  the 
nj)pcr  part,  lias  more  capacity  than  12  and  13.  In  the  upper 
outline,  also,  of  the  under  part,  undei'standing  and  exquisite 
pcnet ration  cannot  be  overUmkod. 

13.  Has  more  good  sense  ;  prompt,  accurate  perception  of 
truth,  delicacy ;  but,  I  suspect,  less  acutene&s. 

12.  Clear  ideas,  love  of  elegance,  purity,  accuracy  of  thought 
and  action ;  docs  not  easily  admit  the  unnatural. — The  fore- 
head not  sufficiently  characteristic,  but  fine  taste  in  the  nose. 

In  the  forehead  and  nose  of  11,  penetration  and  sound  undor- 
8tan<ling  are  evident. — The  month  is  much  more  delicate  than 
the  mouth  in  12. 

PLATE  XXVIII. 

Fig.  1. — A  well-proportioned  countenance.  The  outline  of 
this  forehead  is  deficient  in  penetration  ;  or,  as  I  may  with 
gieator  propriety  say,  the  almost  unerring  penetration  of  the 
ori^^inal  is  wanting.  The  shade  has  likewise  an  air  of  import- 
ance, of  sc^lf-c<implacency,  which  is  as  distant  from  the  modesty 
of  t fie  man  as  heaven  i-^  from  oarth.     The  heart  over  opon  t»» 
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the  reception  of  truth.  With  persevering  activity  it  combiner 
g^reat  taste ;  or,  if  you  fdease,  a  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
— Irritable,  but  wiU  ever  act  with  discretion,  noUy. — In  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenance,  especiaDy  the  lipe,  goodness  and 
manly  strength  are  alike  conspicuous.  Easily  induced  to  the 
violent. 

Fig.  2. — One  of  the  most  original  heads  I  have  ever  beheld. 
— ^A  singular  genius,  but  incapable  of  research  and  retention. — 
Fluctuating;  quick  to  perceive  and  to  forsake;  great  elo- 
quence united  with  little  precision ;  much  wit,. and  equal  sen- 
suality, in  the  nose :  a  spirit  of  daring  enterprise,  without 
determinate  power,  in  the  whole  countenance* 

Fig.  3. — A  princely  countenance — impressing  pleasure  at 
the  first  aspect. — Nothing  vulgar. — If,  without  prompting!  we 
cannot  say  such  a  countenance  was  drawn  by  the  hand  of  God^ 
of  what  may  this  be  said ! — Who  does  not  here  read  wortii, 
nobility,  and  courage,  so  difficult  to  unite,  yet  so  necessary  to 
a  great  man !  The  twofold  power  of  concealing  what  should 
be  concealed,  and  of  revealing  what  should  be  revealed.  Dis- 
cretion void  of  minute,  over  careful  suspicion.  Though  we 
cannot  see  the  eye,  yet,  judging  by  the  outline  of  the  forehead, 
and  nose,  the  look  must  be  rapid,  certain,  penetrating;  a 
dagger  to  the  dishonourable,  and  a  pledge  of  confidence  to  the 
worthy  man.  The  outline  of  the  forehead  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  highly  charactmstic  of  great  andbdd  enterprise. 
The  drawing  of  liie  mouth  is  very  hard,  yet  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  goodness,  honesty,  and  courage.  Who  also  can  doubt  but 
that  there  is  some  mixture  of  voluptuousness ! 

Fig.  4. — Be  it  premised  that  this  shade  is  cut  from  memory^ 
and  not  taken  from  nature ;  yet  is  it  so  full  of  truth  and  ex- 
pression that  it  must  overthrow,  or  shake  to  the  foundation, 
the  house  of  cards,  or  the  supposed  rock-built  palace  of  the 
most  incredulous  and  obstinate  of  anti-physiognomists.  Place 
it  among  a  thousand  shades,  and  it  will  there  ever  remain  as 
Hingiilar  as  was  the  original  among  his  contemporaries.  Con- 
tinually do  I  bow  before  this  form,  as  to  an  apparition  from 
the  heavenly  n*gions;  all  is  one  spirit,  one  harmony,  one 
wh()l(».     How  forcible  is  the  |)Ower  of  the  nose,  or  if  you  ploaso 
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in  its  minute  curve  ! — A  countenance  formed  to  conunand,  not 
to  obey.  The  rapid  look  thinks  and  acts.  Who  shall  demand 
an  account  of  its  actions !  Its  will  is  as  a  rook,  and  oonducis 
the  man  where  millions  would  faulter. — It  is  conscious  of  its 
power. — Let  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  a  and  b  be  tak^i, 
and  laid  on  thousands  of  countenances,  yet  will  not  a  similar 
one  be  found.  But  however  we  are  indebted  to  this  great 
man  and  monarch,  still  are  we  oUiged  to  acknowledge  that 
mildness  and  moderation,  here,  are  apparently  acquired,  not 
natural  virtue. 

Fig.  5. — We  shall  now  produce  some  female  shades,  without 
too  much  anticipating  the  future  chapter  on  the  sex.  Here  is 
a  truly  effeminate  profile.  It  is  impossible  that  this  counte- 
nance could  be  male.  The  simplicity,  continuity,  and  projec- 
tion of  the  forehead,  which  does  not  retreat,  its  proportion 
with  the  under  part  of  the  profile,  also  the  hollowing  of  the 
outline  of  the  nose,  all  speak  female  nature.  The  countenance 
is  fruitful,  cunning,  active,  orderly,  tractable,  attentive,  and 
resolute. 

Fig.  6. — Less  physical  and  practical  power  than  the  former, 
but  more  sensibility  and  delicacy  ;  more  capable  of  enjoyment, 
more  tenderness,  consideration,  timidity,  reserve,  softness ; 
yielding,  infirm,  noble,  observing,  reflecting,  analyzing.  The 
delicate  and  noble  are  scon  in  the  whole,  particularly  in  the 
nose  and  mouth ;  the  weak  and  the  tender  most  in  the  eiiiii ; 
reflection  in  the  forehead. 

Fig.  7. — More  acute,  pliable,  yielding,  enterpiising  and 
active  than  the  foregoing.  Cover  the  forehead,  and  this  is 
apparent.  The  outline  of  the  forehead,  to  the  point  where 
the  eyebrows  may  be  supposed,  is  not  common  ;  but  from  this 
point  to  the  insertion  of  the  nose  is  a  length  and  an  outline 
which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend :  it  appears  to  me  false 
and  unnatural ;  it  scarcely  can  be  so  long,  at  least,  so  nearly 
perpendicular. 

Fig.  8. — As  these  fragments  are  written  to  promote  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  men,  it  is  our  duty  briefly  to  point  out 
the  posit ivo  and  excellent  in  countenances  where  thoy  «'ire  not 
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very  conspicuous.  Cover  this  shade  with  the  hand,  so  that 
only  the  countenance  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin  can  be 
seen;  the  expression  of  the  profile  will  then  be  improved. 
The  negligence  of  the  person  who  draws  a  shade,  who,  fre- 
quently, will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  placing  the  countenance 
properly,  often  does  it  great  injustice.  Of  this  the  present 
shade  is  a  proof.  Timid  this  character  will  probably  ever  re- 
main, as  the  retreating  chin  alone  will  show ;  but  this  timidity 
is  characteristic  of  youth  and  sex.  But,  on  the  reverse,  it 
must  be  observed  that  ever  bountiful  nature  has  imparted 
something  of  pleasing  courtesy  to  the  mouth,  and  of  mascu- 
line power  to  the  nose,  which  stand  as  guarantees  for  the 
character. 

Fig.  9. — More  courage,  enterprise,  pliability,  determinati(HH 
rational  activity.  The  under  part  of  the  profile  is  least  defined 
and  characteristic ;  but  how  much  is  this  neg^ence  compen- 
sated by  the  firm,  intelligent,  correspondent  of  what  is  above  I 
How  capable  are  such  profiles  of  maternal  duties  !  How  care- 
ful, how  orderly,  how  economical !  How  respectable  by  their 
meekness,  their  gentleness!  O  miraculous  nature!  How  dost 
thou  imprint  truth  upon  all  thy  works,  and  bestow  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted  ! 

Fig.  10. — Certainly  defective,  inaccurate.  —  Caricature,  if 
any  thing  can  be  so ;  but  caricature,  in  which  g^iiality  cannot 
be  mistaken.  By  geniality  I  would  say  original  penetration  ; 
a  quick  perception  of  things  invisible  in  the  visible ;  facility 
of  combining  the  rapidly  discovered  homogeneous;  the  gift 
of  associating  ideas.  An  accurate  drawing  of  such  a  coun- 
tenance would  be  inestimable  to  the  physiognomist.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  on  this  every  where  inaccurate  profile. 

Fig.  11. — No  geniality  here  but  the  mildest,  most  maidenly,, 
circumspection;  attention,  civility,  obedience,  simplicity;  no 
productive  powers  of  mind :  no  heroism ;  but  patience  em- 
ployed on  self.  A  desire  not  to  inform  but  to  be  informed. 
More  passive  than  active ;  more  good  sense  than  flight  of 
fancy,  or  frolicksome  wit. 

Fig.  12. — More  mind,  penetration,  or  acuteness,  than  Fig. 
1 1 ;  less  timid,  and  careful   of  self ;  more  excellent,  Uvely> 
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deienninate,  and  analysing.  Fordiead  and  nose  diaoover  much 
perq>icuity,  and  ardour  of  nnderatanding ;  miMmwit,  benevo- 
knoe,  innoeence,  and  tranquillity  in  the  mouth ;  in  the  chin, 
much  noUe  and  tender  eflenunaey. 

Fig.  IS. — ^Exdusiye  of  the  ill-defined  fordiead,  there  is  still 
enough  remaining  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  the  whole  outline, 
to  denote  the  fine  penetrating  taste  of  the  reflective  and  gently 
agitated  mind ;  undisturbed  by  paanons;  capable  of  deUcate, 
religious  sensibility. 

Fig.  14. — Here  or  nowhere  are  eonqpicuous  respectable 
tianquiliity,  fortitude,  simplicity,  superiority ;  a  fireedom  from 
passion,  a  contempt  for  the  mean,  and  a  propeusity  to  the 
natural,  the  noble,  and  the  great.  This  countenance,  though 
silent,  is  more  eloquent  than  hundreds  that  qpeak.  It  looks 
and  p^ietrates,  has  the  power  of  forming  just  dedsicms,  and, 
in  a  single  word,  to  pronounce  them  irrevocaUy. 

OF    BEASTS. 

INTRODUCrriON. 

As  the  author  has  little  knowledge  of  beasts^  he  must  leave 
the  labour  of  examining  them,  physiognomonically,  to  some 
Buffon,  or  Kamper,  of  this  or  a  future  age. 

My  readers  will,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  a  few  general 
reflections,  and  some  particular  remarks,  which  may  be  further 
prosecuted  by  the  inquiries  into  nature.  I  hope,  however,  that 
those  few  will  be  sufficient — 

a  To  confirm  the  general  truth  of  physiognomy ; 

b  To  elucidate  certain  laws,  according  to  which  eternal 
Wisdom  has  formed  living  beings ; 

c  And,  still  further  to  display  the  excellence,  the  sublimity 
of  human  nature. 

How  much  shall  I  have  gained  can  I  but,  by  the  CQlIowing 
fragment,  obtain  these  three  noble  purposes  : 
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GENERAL   REFLECTIONS. 

1.  Nature  is  every  where  similar  to  herself.  She  never  acts 
arbitrarily,  never  contrary  to  her  laws.  The  same  wisdom 
and  power  produce  all  varieties,  agreeable  to  one  law«  one 
will.  Either  all  things  are,  or  nothing  is,  subject  to  law  and 
order. 

2.  Who  can  overlook  the  distinction  between  internal 
power  and  external  form,  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature! 
Stones  and  metals  have  infinitely  less  internal  powers  of  life^ 
and  infinitely  less  appearance  of  the  motive  powers  of  life,  than 
plants  or  trees ;  while  the  latter  have  infinitely  less  than  ani- 
mals.— Each  stone,  each  mineral,  plant,  tree,  animal,  hath, 
individually,  a  peculiar  measure  of  life,  and  motive  power ;  a 
capacity  of  receiving  and  communicating  impressions ;  like  as 
each  has,  individually,  that  peculiar  external  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  others. 

3.  Therefore,  for  the  mineralist,  there  is  a  mineral,  for  the 
botanist,  a  botanical,  and  for  the  naturalist,  and  the  hunter, 
an  animal  physiognomy. 

4.  What  a  proportionate  distinction  is  there  in  power  and 
appearance  between  the  reed  and  the  oak,  the  bulrush  and 
the  cedar,  the  violet  and  the  sunflower,  the  mouse-ear  and 
the  full-blown  rose! — From  the  smallest  insect  to  the  ele- 
phant, what  proportionate  difference  of  internal  and  external 
cliaracter ! 

5.  Whether,  with  a  rapid  glance,  we  survey  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  or  examine  and  compare  her  productions,  individu- 
ally, can  we  avoid  being  deeply  convinced  of  her  truth,  ever 
similar  to  itself,  and  the  relative  harmony  between  internal 
powers  and  external  forms  and  tokens ! 

6.  Whoever  has  not  this  general  perception  of  the  general, 
the  ever-present  truth  and  language  of  nature,  will  do  well  to 
throw  this  book  aside ;  it  can  convince  him  of  nothing,  it  can 
leach  him  nothing. 
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CONCKBNINO   BBAffTB. 


What  the  great  Aristotle  has  written  on  phjaiogtioiigr  ap- 
pears to  me  extremely  superficial,  useless,  and  often  sdf<Hm- 
tradictory;  especially  his  general  reasoning.  Still,  howerer. 
we  meet  an  occasional  thought  which  deserves  to  be  selected. 
The  following  are  some  of  these,  not  translated  according  to 
the  lettw,  but  the  qpirit. 

^  A  moDster  has  never  been  semi  which  had  the  form  of 
another  creature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  totalty  diflisrent 
powers  of  thinking  and  acting. 

*'  Thus,  for  example,  the  groom  judges  from  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  horse ;  the  huntsman  from  the  appeannoe  of 
the  hound. 

'^  We  find  no  man  entirely  like  a  beast,  although  there  are 
some  features  in  man  which  remind  us  of  beasts. 

^^If  any  one  would  endeavour  to  discover  the  signs  of 
bravery  in  man,  he  would  act  wisely  to  collect  all  the  signs  of 
bravery  in  animated  nature,  by  which  courageous  animals  are 
distinguished  from  others.  The  physiognomist  should  then 
examine  all  such  animated  beings  which  are  the  reverse  of  the 
former  with  respect  to  internal  character,  and  from  the  com- 
parison of  these  opposites,  the  expressions  or  signs  of  courage 
would  be  manifest.  ^ 

^  Weak  hair  betokens  fear,  and  strong  hair  courage.^  This 
observation  is  applicable  not  only  to  men  but  to  beasts.  The 
most  fearful  of  beasts  are  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  sheep, 
and  the  hair  of  these  is  weaker  than  that  of  other  beasts. 
The  lion  and  wild  boar,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  cou- 
rageous, which  property  is  conspicuous  in  their  extremely 
strong  hair.  The  same  also  may  be  remarked  of  birds ;  for, 
in  general,  those  among  them  which  have  coarse  feathers  are 
courageous,  and  those  that  have  soft  and  weak  feathers  are 
fearftd :  quails  and  game  cocks  for  examples. 

"  This  may  easily  be  applied  to  men.     The  people  of  the 
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north  are  generally  courageous,  and  have  strong  hair ;  while 
those  of  the  west  are  more  fearful,  and  have  more  flexible 
hair. 

">'  Beasts  remarkable  for  their  courage,  simply  give  their 
voices  vent,  without  any  great  constraint ;  while  fearful  beasts 
utter  vehement  sounds.  Compare  the  lion,  ox,  the  barking 
dog,  and  cock,  which  are  courageous,  to  the  deer,  and  the 
hare. 

^  The  lion  appears  to  have  a  more  masculine  character  than 
any  other  beast.  He  has  a  large  mouth,  a  four-cornered,  not 
too  bony,  visage.  The  upper  jaw  does  not  project,  but  exactly 
fits  the  under ;  the  nose  is  rather  hard  than  soft ;  the  eyes 
are  neither  sunken  nor  prominent;  the  forehead  is  square, 
and  somewhat  flattened  in  the  middle. 

'^  Those  who  have  thick  and  firm  lips,  with  the  upper  lip 
hung  over  the  under,  are  simple  persons,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  ass  and  monkey.*" — This  is  most  indetermi- 
nat-ely  spoken.  He  would  have  been  much  more  accurate  and 
true,  had  he  said,  those  whose  under  lips  are  weak,  extended, 
and«projecting,  beyond  the  upper,  are  simple  people. 

^^  Those  who  have  the  tip  of  the  nose  hard  and  firm,  love  to 
employ  themselves  on  subjects  that  give  them  little  trouble, 
similar  to  the  cow  and  the  ox.*" — Insupportable  !  The  few 
men  who  have  the  tip  of  the  nose  firm  are  the  most  unwearied 
in  their  researches.  I  shall  transcribe  no  further.  The  phy- 
siognomonical  remarks,  and  the  similarities  to  beasts  which  he 
lias  produced,  are  generally  unfounded  in  experience. 

RESEMBLANCES  BETWEEN  THE  COUNTENANCES 

OF  MEN  AND  BEASTS. 

After  Aristotle,  Porta  has  most  observed  the  resemblances 
between  the  countenances  of  men  and  beasts,  and  has  extended 
this  inquiry  the  furthest.  He,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first 
who  rendered  this  similarity  apparent,  by  placing  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  and  beasts  beside  each  other.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  fact ;  and,  while  we  continue  to  follow 
nature,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  make  such  similarities  greater 
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than  they  are,  it  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  too  accurately 
examined.  But,  in  this  respect,  the  fanciful  Porta  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  often  misled,  and  to  have  found  resemblances 
which  the  eye  of  truth  never  could  discover.  I  could  find  no 
resemUanoe  between  the  hound  and  Plato,  at  least  firom  which 
cool  reason  could  draw  any  conclusions*  -  It  is  singular  enough 
that  he  baa  also  compared  the  h^ads  of  men  and  birds.  He 
might  move  efl^etually  have  examined  the  excessive  dissimi- 
hanty  than  the  very  small,  and  ahno^imperoeptiUe,  ^esem- 
hhnoe  which  can.  exist.  He  ^)^Iq3  little  concerning  the  ^orse, 
elephaiif,  a^  nionke^,  though  jt  is  certaii^  that  these  animals 
have  most  resemblance  to  man.  ^  ^''     ^   ''• 
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PLATE  XXIX. 

a  Repobt  makes  the  monkey  most  resemble  man ;  and, 
certainly,  there  is  a  kind  of  men  who  greatly  resemble  this 
animal}  pairticularly  about  the  eyes. — ^The  two  countenances 
here  given  are  some  of  tne  most  accurate  compared  b^  Porta ; 
and,  if  a  man  were  really  found  so  like  a  monkey,  we  might 
then,  without  all  fear,  ascribe  to  the  man  much  of.ibjb  cha- 
racter of  the  monkey ;  a  great  want  of  faculties,  feelingi.  and 
mind.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  believe  too  great  an  ap- 
proach of  character,  from  the  similarity  here  produced,  which 
certainly  is  not  founded  in  nature.  The  nature  of,  man  will 
ever  possess  unattainable  advantages  over  that  of  brutes.  If 
we  compare,  for  example,  the  outline  of  the  skull  to  the  ears, 
how  essentially  different  are  the  modes  of  arching !  How  dis- 
similar are  the  cheeks  and  the  chin  ! 

b  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  hunian  head,  here 
annexed,  has  something  of  the  ox;  though  it uppears  to  me 
rather  to  partake  of  the  ox  and  lion,  than  the  ox  singly.  The 
wrinkling  of  the  forehead  has  something  of  the  ox,  but  the  nose 
has  more  of  the  lion ;  and  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth  is 
essentially  different,  not  only  from  the  ox,  but  from  all  kinds 
of  beasts.     The  nostrils  of  the  human  countenance  are  aJso 
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Qompletely  human,  and  have  nothing  characteristic  of,  or 
peculiar  to,  beast.  I  shall  say  nothing  further  concerning  the 
chin,  which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  and  honour  of  humanity. 
We  must  ever  rejoice  at  the  remembrance  of  our  species,  when 
we  contemplate  the  unattainable  advantages  which  the  Author 
of  our  nature  has  imparted  to  humanity. 

PL4TEXXX. 

Among  a  thousand  m01ion  of  men,  where  might  two  be 
found  so  resembling  the  brute  aniolal!  And,  even  if  they 
could,  how  immensely  8uperioi;..#ould  (hey  still  be  to  the  ox, 
deprived  as  the  latter  is  of  forehead,  nose,  chin,  and  back  of 
the  head !  The  mouth  in  th6  first  profile  is  too  l^uman  for  the 
exaggerated  oxr^e.  In  other  rejqpjdcts,  the  countenance  has 
brutal  rudeness,  istmpid  strength,  iriri£ioveable  obstinaeyy  ,wiiii 
an  incapacity  for  improvement,  a£fbction,  or  sensjibiUly. 

.  .  ON  THE  SKULLS  OF  BEASTS. 

A  GENERAL  difference  between  man  and  beast  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  th^  structured  the  bones. 

The  head  of -man  is  placed.erect  on  the  spinal  bone;  his 
whole  form  is  as  the  foundation  piHar  fo^  that  arch  in  which 
heaven  should  be  reflected,  supporting  that  skull  by  which,  like 
the  firmament,  it  is  encircled.  This  cavity  for  the  brain  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  part  of  the  head.  All  our  sensations,  as 
I  may  say,  ascend  and  descend  above  the  jaw-bones,  and  collect 
themselves  upon  the  lips.  How  does  the  eye,  tliat  most  elo- 
quent of  organs,  stand  in  need,  if  not  of  words,  at  least,  of  the 
friendly  co-operation,  or  angry  constraint  of  the  cheeks,  and 
all  the  intervening  shades,  to  express,  or  rather  to  stammer, 
the  strong  internal  sensations  of  man  ! 

How  directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  formation  of  beasts  ! 
The  head  is  only  attached  to  the  spine.  The  brain,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  spinal  marrow,  has  no  greater  extent  than  is  neces- 
sary for  animal  life,  and  the  conducting  of  a  creature  wholly 
sensual,  and  formed  but  for  temporary  existence.  For  although 
we  cannot  deny  that  beasts  have  the  faculty  of  memory,  and 
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act  from  reflection,  yet  the  former,  aa  I  may  say,  is  the  eflect  of 
primary  sensation,  and  the  latter  originates  in  the  constraint  of 
the  moment^  and  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that  object. 

Jn  the  difference  of  the  skull,  which  defines  the  character  of 
animals,  we  may  perceive,  in  the  most  oonvi^cing  manner,  how 
the  bones  determine  the  form,  and  deiiotciih^  prp^rties  of  the 
creatm^.  The  moveable  parts  a^  formed  ajfter,  or  to  speak 
properly,  with  them ;  aii^  can  act  on^  Bo^^  -^  the  solid  parts 
permit.  >-'    ^'!        '    .^'' 

ADDfTldNS. 

PLATE  XXXI. 

The  tameness  of  graaivorous  animals  and  beasts  of  burden 
is  shown  by  the  long,  the  pairing,  and  the  inGtet  lines.  For 
example,  1,  the  horse  ;  3,  the  ass ;  5,  the  deer;  '^,  the  hog. 

The  whole  form  of  these  heads  speak  calm^  harmless  enjoy- 
ment. The  inbent  lines,  from  the  eye-bojies  to  the  nostrils,  in 
1  and  3,  faidicate  patient  suffering. 

6.  The  slightly  inbent,  and  as  suddenly  straight  lines,  denote 
obstinacy.  We  may  remark  in  all  a  heavy,,  immoderately  ex- 
tended under  jaw ;  and  perceive  how  strong  a  desire  of  masti- 
cation is  there  seated. 

4.  The  skull  of  the  ox  expresses  patience,  resistance,  diffi- 
culty of  beihg  moved,  a  great  desire  of  feeding. 

Superior  to  all,  is  distinguished,  2,  the  elephant,  by  an  in- 
crease of  skull,  alike  in  the  back  part,  and  the  forehead. 
How  true,  how  natural,  an  expression  of  wisdom,  power  and 
delicacy! 

PLATE  XXXIL 

The  form  of  ravenous  animals  is  alike  significant. 

3.  The  dog,  indeed,  has  something  cofmnon,  not  very  strik- 
ing, but  the  retreating  of  the  skull  from  the  aye-bones  speaks, 
as  I  may  say,  determinate  powers  of  sense.  The  throat  is 
rather  that  of  tranquil,  tlian  cruel  or  ravenous  appetite; 
though  it  participates  of  both.     I  imagine  I  discover,  partieu- 
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larly  in  the  eye-bone,  and  its  relative  proportion  to  the  noee, 
a  degree  of  fidelity  and  sincerity. 

4.  Though  the  difference  between  the  wolf  and  dog  is  small, 
stiU  it  is  remarkable.  The  concavity  at  the  top  of  the  skull) 
the  convexity  above  the  eye-bones,  the  straight  lines  from 
thence  to  the  nose,  denote  more  hasty  motion.  The  under 
jaw  has  likewise  the  stamp  of  malignity. 

2.  Add  to  this,  in  the  bear,  more  breadth,  firmness,  and 
resistance. 

1.  I  could  wish  the  lion  were  better  drawn ;  but,  in  Bufibn, 
from  whom  the  engraving  is  copied,  this  fine  skuU  is  very 
indeterminate.  Yet  how  remarkable  is  the  leng^thened,  obtuse 
back  of  the  head ! — This  is  not  an  ignoble  arching.  How 
rapid,  how  energetic  is  the  descent  of  the  bone  of  the  nose ! 
How  compact,  strong,  calm,  and  powerful  is  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  !•  Had  we  specimens,  a  comparison  between  the  head 
of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  tiger  would  be  well  worth  our  labour. 
How  small,  yet  how  essential  are  the  varieties ! 

5.  A  word  only  concerning  the  cat. — Watchfiil,  rapacious. 
7.  The  porcupine  somewhat  resembles  the  beaver,  in  the 

upper  part  of  the  outline,  but  is  very  difierent  in  the  teeth. 

6.  The  hyena  is  very  distinct  from  all  animals,  particularly 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  The  protuberance  behind  denotes 
excess  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  implacability. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
li\ing  hyena,  will  there  discover  the  character,  the  very  index, 
of  the  most  inexorable  malignity. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF 

ANIMALS. 

1 .  As  the  characters  of  animals  are  distinct,  so  are  their 
forms,  bones,  and  outlines. 

From  the  smallest  winged  insect  to  the  eagle  that  soars  and 
gazes  at  the  sun,  from  the  weakest  worm,  impot^ntly  crawling 
beneath  our  feet,  to  the  elephant,  or  the  majestic  Hon,  the  gra- 
dations of  physiognomonieal  expression  cannot  be  mistaken. 
It  would  be  more  than  ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  worm, 
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the  onfcteEfly,  and  the  hmb,  the  power  of  the  rettle  emlm,  the 
BBf^  and  the  lion.  Were  the  Ikm  and  Iambi  Ibr  the  lint 
timei  placed  before  na,  had  we  nefer  known  aodi  animah, 
never  heard  their  namoa^  atSI  we  could  not  vniat  the  impwa 
akm  of  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  onoy  or  of  the  weak- 
neai  and  anflbranee  of  the  other. 

2.  Which  are,  in  general,  the  weakest  animahi  and  the 
most  remote  from  humanity ;  the  most  incapable  of  human 
ideas  and  sensations! — ^Beyond  all  doubt  thoae  which  in  their 
form  least  resemble  man.  To  prove  this,  let  us,  in  imagina- 
tion, consider  the  varioua  d^;reea  of  animal  life,  from  the 
amallest  animalcula  to  the  ape,  lion,  and  elephant;  and,  the 
more  to  simplify,  and  g^ve  facility  to  such  comparison,  let  us 
<mly  compare  head  to  head ;  as  for  example,  the  lobster  to  the 
elephant,  the  elephant  to  the  man. 

8.  And  here  just  sufier  me  to  observe  how  worthy  would 
such  a  work  be  of  the  united  abilities  of  a  Bu£fon,  a  Kamper, 
and  a  Euler,  could  they  be  found  united,  that  the  forma  of 
heads  might  be  enumerated  and  described  philosoidiksaUy  and 
mathematically ;  that  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  universal 
brutality,  in  all  its  various  kinds,  is  circumscribed  by  a  deter^ 
minate  line ;  and  that,  among  the  innumerable  lines  of  brutar 
lity,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  internally,  and  essentially 
different  from  the  line  of  humanity,  which  is  peculiar  and 
unique. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  FRIEND  ON  BRUTAL  AND  HUMAN 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

''  Each  brute  animal  has  some  principal  quality  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  others. — As  the  make  of  each  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  so,  likewise,  is  the  character.  This 
principal  character  is  denoted  by  a  peculiar,  and  visible  form. 
Each  species  of  beast  has,  certainly,  a  peculiar  character,  as  it 
has  a  peculiar  form. 

'^  May  we  not  hence,  by  analogy,  infer  that  predominant 
qualities  of  the  mind  are  as  certainly  expressed  by  predominant 
forms  of  the  body,  as  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  species 
are  expressed  in  the  general  form  of  that  species ! — The  prin- 
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cipal  character  of  the  species,  in  animals,  remains  such  as  it 
was  given  by  nature ;  it  neither  can  be  obscured  by  accessory 
qualities,  nor  concealed  by  art. — The  essential  of  the  character 
can  as  little  be  changed  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  form. 

"  May  we  not,  therefore,  with  the  highest  certainty,  affirm 
such  a  form  is  only  expressive  of  such  a  character  ? 

'^  We  have  now  to  inquire  if  this  be  appUcable  to  man,  and 
whether  the  form  which  denotes  individual  character  in  a 
beast  is  significant  of  similar  character  in  man: — granting 
that,  in  man,  it  may  continually  be  more  delicate,  hidden,  and 
complicated. 

'^  If,  on  examination,  this  question  be  definitely  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  how  much  is  thereby  gained ! 

^'  But  it  is  conspicuously  evident  that^  in  man,  the  mind  is 
not  one  character,  or  quality ;  but  a  world  of  qualities,  inter- 
woven with,  and  obscuring  each  other. 

''  If  each  quality  be  expressed  by  its  peculiar  form,  tnen 
must  variety  of  qualities  be  attended  with  variety  of  forms ; 
and  these  forms,  combining  and  harmonizing  together,  must 
become  more  difficult  to  select  and  decipher. 

^'  A  quaUty  also  may  have  only  a  moiety  and  not  the  fiill 
power  of  existence,  consequently,  a  proportionate  degree  of 
form,  which  must  have  a  proportionate  degree  of  expression, 
and  of  difficulty  to  decipher.  Thus,  for  example,  a  man  may 
have  four  whole,  and  two  half  qualities ;  and  the  body,  or  the 
visible  exterior  on  which  such  qualities  are  expressed,  must, 
likewise,  have  four  whole,  and  two  half  forms,  for  the  exprcs^ 
sion,  or  containing  of  these  qualities.  How  much  must  this 
increase  the  difficulty  of  reading  man  !  And  how  seldom  has 
he  whole,  how  frequently  half  qualities ! 

"  May  not  souls  also  differ  with  each  other  merely  according 
to  their  relative  connexion  with  bodies  T  (Let  each  person 
decide  for  himself  concerning  this.)  "  May  not  souls  also 
have  a  determinate  capacity,  proportionate  to  the  form  and 
organization  of  the  body  V  (Water  which  takes  the  form  of 
the  vessel.)  "  Hence,  each  object  may  make  a  different  impres- 
sion on  each  individual ;  hence,  one  may  bear  greater  burdens 
and  more  misfortunes  than  another. 
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Fkw  beasts  have  m>  mvA  torvhmi,  dboretfie  670,  aa  the 
dog;  bot  as  mndi  as  be  appeara  to  gain  m  the  fcrt^iead  he 
loees  in  the  excess  of  brutal  Dose,  which  ha«  tntrj  token  of 
acute  scoit.  Man,  too,  in  the  aet  of  tatdSn^  deiatcs  the 
DoetrSa.  The  ^og  is  abo  defectiTO  in  the  distance  ti  the  month 
btmt  the  noae,  and  ki  the  nwaantas,  or  nther  the  nullify  of 
dun. 

Whether  tbe  ti»ngin^  eara  of  a  dc^are  dnncteriBtie  of 
darah  snbjecticn,  ae  Bnlibn  baa  affinned,  who  has  written 
much  more  reaaonabl}'  on  tnnte  than  cm  homan  phystognocny,  I 
cannot  determine. 

l%e  cUBcl  and  the  dromedary  are  a  unxtare  of  the  horse, 
aheep,  and  aos,  witbont  what  is  noble  ia  tbe  first.  They  also 
^tpear  to  have  something  of  the  xooakej,  at  least,  in  the  nose. 
Not  made  to  sofier  tbe  bit  in  the  mouth,  tbe  power  of  jaw  is 
wanting.  Tbe  determining  marks  concerning  tbe  bit,  are 
finmd  betweoi  tbe  eyes  and  tbe  nose.  No  traces  of  cocr^;e 
or  daring  are  fonnd  in  these  parta     fbe  threatening  atort  of 
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the  OX  and  horse  is  not  perceptible  in  these  ape-like  nostrib. 
None  of  the  powers  of  plunder  and  prey,  in  the  feeble  uppcor 
and  under  jaw.  Nothing  but  burden-bearidg  patienee  in  the 
eyes. 

The  bear  expresses  wild  cruelty,  the  menacing  power  of 
rending ;  abhorring  man,  the  friend  of  ancient,  savage  nature. 

The  unau,  ai,  or  sloth,  is  the  most  indolent,  helpless, 
wretched  creature,  and  of  the  most  imperfect  formation.  How 
extraordinary  is  the  feebleness  of  the  outline  of  the  head, 
body,  and  feet !  No  sole  of  the  feet,  no  toes  small  or  great, 
which  move  independently,  having  but  two  or  three  long, 
inbent  claws,  which  can  only  move  together.  Its  riuggish- 
ness,  stupidity,  and  self-neglect,  are  indescribable.  How  might 
physiognomy  be  more  true  to  the  expression  of  nature !  How 
might  it  be  more  obtuse,  sluggish,  helpless ! 

Who  does  not  read  ferocity  in  the  wild  boar ;  4  iiMnt  of  all 
that  is  noble ;  greediness,  stupidity,  bliint  feeling,  gross  appe- 
tite ;  and,  in  the  badger,  ignoble,  faithless,  mal^piaiit,  savage 
gluttony  ? 

The  profile  of  the  lion  is  remarkable,  especially  the  outline 
of  the  forehead  and  nose.  How  does  this  outline  retreat^ 
almost  in  a  right  angle,  from  the  nose  to  the  under  jaw ! 

A  man  whose  profile  of  forehead  and  nose  should  resemble 
that  of  the  Hon,  would,  certainly,  be  no  common  man.  But  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  person  in  whom  this  resemblance  was 
exact. 

I  own  the  nose  of  the  lion  is  much  less  prominent  than  that 
of  man,  but  much  more  than  that  of  any  other  quadruped. 

Royal,  brutal  strength,  and  arrogant  usurpation  are  evi- 
dent, partly  in  the  arching  of  the  nose,  partly  in  its  breadth 
and  parallel  lines,  and  especially  in  the  almost  right  angle 
which  the  outline  of  the  eyelid  forms  with  the  side  of  the  nose^ 

What  blood-thirsty  cruelty,  what  insidious  craft  in  the  eye 
and  snout  of  the  tiger  !  Can  the  laugh  of  Satan  himself,  at  a 
falling  saint,  be  more  fiendlike  than  the  head  of  the  triumphant 
tiger  ? 

Cats  are  tigers  in  miniature,  with  the  advantage  of  domes- 
tic education.    Little  better  in  character,  inferior  in  power. 


3  Lb  ADOITtOKa. 

Unmerciful  to  birds  and  mice  as  the  tiger  to  the  lamb.  Th^ 
delight  in  prolonging  torture  before  they  devour  ^  and,  in 
thia,  the;  exceed  the  tiger. 

ADDITIONS. 
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Each  of  t^  foUofeing  aiiilitions,  each  speciw  of  animal, 
demomtniteB,.  ewifiitDSt  tlic  propomtton,  tliat  all  nature  is 
trath  and  renhtion.  'r. 

Were  I  silent,  tJw  plate  annexed  would,  iteeltf^  speak  elo- 
quently. 

I  particolarly  request  that,  in  examining  the  counten-inccs 
of  bca-sts,  peculiar  attention  may  be  paid  to  the^proportion  and 
arching  of  the  forchcad>  to  the  positio^.and  wtance  of  the 
eye,  and  still .nme  to  the  line  of  the  mcNpu.     ,'  * 

1 .  How  (bstut  is  the  sheep  from  the  biiB|i%|gure !  How 
inactive,  bow  patiently  stupid  !  The  head,  rodl^^  at  the  top, 
is  incapable  of  every  thiiig  that  can  .te  .call^d'^  acuteness,  or 
penetration.  There  is  as  little  wildness  aOid  cruelty  in  the  line 
of  the  mouth  as  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  .teeth. 

2.  The  tiger,  eapceially  when  ^eeb  ia  pwfile,  approaches 
mu(?l)  nearer  to  the  human  form.  Still  the  illiflbrence  is  asto- 
nishing. How  much  more  does  the  moat  oblique,  most  bent 
profile,  of  the  human  form,  approach  the  perpendicular,  than 
docs  the  profile  of  the  tiger  !  The  fiery,  sharp-angled  eyea, 
the  broad  flat  nose,  the  uninterrupted  connexion  of  the  nose, 
or  rather  what  is  analogous  to  the  nose,  vrith  tlie  moutli,  and, 
especially,  the  line  of  the  mouth,  all  betoken  the  fearfully 
brutal  and  the  cruel. 

3.  The  characteristic  lines  — '  'w  of  grinding  ravenous  bru- 
tality are  visible,  though  not  strong,  in  the  tax.  The  acute 
angle  formed  by  the  eye,  and  sharp  snout,  is  particularly  to  bo 
remarked. 

4.  In  the  ass,  impotent  stupidity,  helplessness,  indocility. 
How  much  more  stupid  and  mean  than  3 

B.   What  mistnistful  timidity,  listening  attention,  agility,  in 
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the  roe  !  How  defenceless,  how  immensely  dissimilar  to  the 
tiger,  and  how  different  is  the  line  of  this  mouth  to  that 
above  !     How  much  more  stupid  and  feeble  ! 

6.  Mean,  ignoble,  from  the  ear  to  the  tip  of  the  nose ; 
excess  of  obscene  sensuality  in  the  basis  of  the  snout ;  false- 
hood in  the  ej€8 ;  malignity  in  the  mouth. 


PLATE  XXXIV. 

UONS. 

What  majesty  in  the  countenancfie  of  the  lion  !  What  power  I 
How  fiir  frooi  mean,  insidious  emming,  ensnaring  ferocity  l->— 
It  is  ferocity  <if  a  different  kind,  of  conscious  strength  and 
superiority.  In  the  region  above  the  eyes  appear  considera- 
tion and  disorrtioo. 

2.  How  ulvbA:  more  weak,  insidious,  and  cruel,  is  the  lioness ! 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  kingly  pre-eminence  of  the  mo- 
narch of  the  woods  is  particjularly  diovm  in  his  having  the 
most  countenance. 

PLATE  XXXV. 

ELEPHANT,    CROCODILE,    AND    HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

T!)o  more  violent  qualities  of  the  elephant  are  discoverable 
in  the  number  and  size  of  his  bones ;  his  intelligence  in  the 
roundness  of  their  fonn,  and  his  docility  in  the  massiness  of 
his  muscles ;  his  art  ioid  discretion  in  the  flexibility  of  hia  trunk ; 
his  retentive  memory  in  the  size  and  arching  of  hia  forehead, 
which  approaclies  nearer  to  the  outline  of  the  human  forehead 
tlian  that  of  any  other  boast. — Yet  how  easentially  different  is 
'  it  fi-om  the  human'  forehead,  in  the  position  of  the  eye  and 
mouth,  since  the  latter  generally  makes  nearly  a  right  angle 
witii  the  axis  of  the  eye  and  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth  ! 

Lot  us  further  rcnutrk  the  narrow  pointing  of  the  eye,  which 
has  so  much  of  the  cliaractcr  of  craft,  in  opposition  to  the  eye 
of  the  fiish ;  also  the  proportion  of  the  mouth,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  pn)filo,  when  closed,  and  then  determine,  as  accurately 
<Ls  may  bo,  the  angle  which  it  will  form  with  the  corner  of  the 
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0ym^  «  m  S.*    Ham  difletcnl  to 
kMd  bmidlh  of  tlie  foiriiMd  and 
and  moath,  of  the  rim 
md  inexotable  I    Ho«r  irregidar 
the  teeth  I  How  peeofier  the 
■etMeetnictiTe  malignity  f 

The  erocodfle  profea  howverj 
Thia,  like  otlMT  creatorea,  but  mofenBUjr 
elhei%  in  all  its  parte,  oatlinei^  and  pointa^ 
that  eannot  be  mktaken.  Thua  dobaocd,  thna 
knoft7»  ofaatinate,  and  wicked,  th»  annken  balov  tfe  aohb 
hofae,  terrific,  and  void  of  all  lore  and  alftciinn,  ii  tUa  fiead 
hicaniate* 

THS  flcnisB. 

'' Ilaatthon  given  the  horae  atrength!  HmI  thon  ckthed 
bin  neck  with  thunder  t 

"  Canat  thou  make  him  afraki aa a grttwhoppgr !  Theghny 
cif  hw  noHtrib  ia  terrible. 

^*  lie  pawcth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he 
^*K?th  on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 

^^  I  to  riiocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  tumeth 
he  liack  from  the  nword. 

*'  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  ^ttering  spear  and 
the  shieM. 

'*  He  awalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  n^; 
neither  bolioveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

**  PIo  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ;  and  he  smelleUi 
the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shout- 
ing.***— Job  xxxix.  19 — 25. 

I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  horses,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
indubitable  that  there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  physiog* 
nomy  of  horses  as  in  that  of  men  ;  and  the  horse  deserves  to 
be  particularly  considered  by  the  physiognomist,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  animals  whose  physiognomy,  at  least  in  profile,  is 

*  There  are  no  numbers  in  the  original  plate,  though  from  this  pas8:;ge 
tome  seem  to  have  been  intended.    T. 
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80  much  more  prominent,  sharp,  and  characteristic,  tnan  that 
of  most  other  beasts. 

^  The  horse,  of  all  animals,  is  thai  which,  to  largeness  of  size, 
unites  most  proportion  and  elegance  in  the  parts  of  his  body; 
for,  comparing  him  to  those  which  are  immediately  above  or 
below  him,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  ass  is  ill  made,  the  head 
of  the  lion  \b  too  large,  the  legs  of  the  ox  too  small,  the  camel 
is  deformed,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  too  unwieldy.^ 

There  is  scarcely  any  beast  has  so  various,  so  generally 
marking,  so  speaking  a  countenance,  as  a  beautiful  horse. 

^^  In  a  well-made  horse,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  firam 
which  the  mane  flows,  ought  to  rise,  at  first,  in  a  right  line; 
and,  as  it  approaches  the  head,  to  form  a  curve  somewhat 
similar  to  the  neck  of  the  swan.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck 
ought  to  be  rectilinear,  in  its  direction  from  the  chest  to  the 
nether  jaw,  but  a  little  inclined  forward ;  for,  were  it  perpen- 
dicular, the  shape  of  the  neck  would  be  defective.  The  u{^)er 
part  of  the  neck  should  be  thin,  and  not  fleshy;  nor  the  mane, 
which  ought  to  be  tolerably  full,  and  the  hair  long  and  straight. 
A  fine  neck  ought  to  be  feng,  and  elevated ;  yet  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  horse.  If  too  long  and  smaD,  the  horse 
would  strike  the  rider  with  his  head ;  if  too  short  and  fleshy, 
he  would  bear  heavy  on  the  hand.  The  head  is  advantage- 
ously placed  when  the  forehead  is  perp^idicular  to  the  horizon. 
The  head  ought  to  be  bony,  and  small,  not  too  long ;  the  ears 
near  each  other,  small,  erect,  firm,  straight,  free,  and  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  forehead  should  be  narrow  and 
somewhat  convex,  the  hollows  filled  up,  the  eyeUds  thin,  the 
eyes  clear,  penetrating,  full  of  ardour,  tolerably  large,  as  I  may 
say,  and  projecting  from  the  head.  The  popU  large,  the  under 
jaw  bony,  and  rather  thick ;  the  nose  somewhat  ardied,  the 
nostrils  open,  and  well  slit,  the  partition  thin,  the  lips  fine,  the 
mouth  tolerably  large,  the  withers  high  and  sharp." 

I  shall  be  pardoned  this  quotation  from  the  Encyclopediey 
and  for  inserting  thus  much  of  the  description  of  a  beautiful 
horse,  in  a  physiognomonical  essay  intended  to  promote  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  man.  You  laugh. — Having  laughed 
with  you,  permit  me,  afterwards,  to  ask,  does  not  this  descrip- 


fgmtUbft  ndilf  of  ttii 
bddtotechbMtial! 

andeonoMMilMk! 

Not  only  bosntifid,  Iwt^lTCpwA» 
fimiy  fiutliMy  and  nni* 

And  ahd  Iw  nbo  tin  hM  faondtlM 
■tonding  k  m  dalBiwit  i  <whmi  ml  to  tfcat  of  — i—JmH  he  iHio 
liiui  hbm  taSBHand  bdslT  ind  BokBhi^  fliMiclfc  and  trntk. 
Ihiuugu  au  hia  Bniliat  ao  bsve  fanoad  BMittat  Ida  iuUsnal 
aDQ  azEcnial  aliafl  ba  mctsnffmoiHK 

Shan  he  who  can  find  the  coiwitfinanna  af  mhwaa  a^gnificaiit, 
and  thai  it  ia  ognifieant  no  aopUrt  can  doobi  the  momenta 
home  appean ;  ahaU  he,  poaaibfy,  auppoae  tiba  eoantenaoee  of 
man  to  be.mignHifiantt  **  I  iriD  admonledge^**  mja  the  ma- 
giaterial  eritie,  ^  that  honm  may  be  jm^ged  ftnm  j^ipeannoeai 
bnt  not  the  iimlmij  af  reaaon,  man.  Iha  hone  ia  a  hoiBe, 
the  man  ia  a  man*"* 

The  more  aocnntdj  we  obaerfe  hotaoe,  the  move  ahaD  we 
be  convinced  that  a  aeparate  treatiee  of  physiognomy  might  be 
written  on  them. 

I  have  somewhere  heard  a  general  remark,  that  horses  are 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  swan-necked,  stag-necked,  and 
hog-necked.  Each  of  these  classes  has  its  peculiar  comite- 
nance  and  character,  and  from  the  blending  of  which,  various 
others  originate. 

The  heads  of  the  swan-necked  are  commonly  even,  the  fore- 
head small,  and  almost  flat ;  the  nose  extends,  arching,  from 
the  eyes  to  the  mouth ;  the  nostrils  are  wide  and  open ;  the 
mouUi  small ;  the  ears  little,  pointed,  and  projecting ;  the  eyes 
large,  and  round;  the  jaw  below,  small;  above,  something 
broader ;  the  whole  body  well  proportioned ;  and  the  horse 
beautiful.  This  kind  is  cheerful,  tractable,  and  high-spirited. 
They  are  very  sensible  of  pain,  which  (when  dressing)  they 
sometimes  express  by  the  voice.  Flattery  greatly  excites 
their  joy,  and  they  will  express  their  pride  of  heart,  by  parad- 
ing and  prancmg. — I  dare  venture  to  wager  that  a  man  with  a 
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8wan-neck,  or,  what  is  much  more  determinate^  with  a  smooth, 
projecting  profile,  and  flaxen  hair,  would  have  similar  sensibi- 
lity and  pride. 

The  stag-necked  has  something,  in  the  make  of  his  body, 
much  resembling  the  stag  itself.  The  neck  is  anall,  long,  and 
scarcely  bowed  in  the  middle.  He  carries  Uq  Jiead  high.  I 
have  seen  none  of  thoBe.-  They  are  racers  and^hunters,  being 
particularly  adapWjpiriiwiftness  by  l£e  make  of^e  body. 

The  hog-neck^di;;^^  neck  above  f^d  hi/j^  is  nfike  broad ; 
the  head  hai|gii|g^|^^  ;  the^ddle^oi^ilMt  n^^  con- 
cave, in  proSt^jJlf^m^  long,  thick,  ^liA^^  the 
eyes  small,  and  ^Kt*  the  nostrils  small ;  the^^outh  large ;  the 
whole  body  rounor  and  the  coat  long,  andf'  rough.  These 
horses  are  intractable,  slow,  and  vicious ;  will  run  the  rider 
against  a  wall,  stone,  or  tree.  When  held  in,  they  rear,  and 
endeavour  to  throw  the  rider.  Blows  od^6omi^:,SSre  fre- 
quently  aUk4MM|m^^  they  continu^(\(|lii[»iij  ana>C9e(iff. 
— 1  leave  tl^jr^m^  tf^ply  thes^^p^jh^.te  the  human 
countenance,  -fi^tj^* 
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Which  are  not  s^ufficiently  tranquil,  nor  enough  in  profile, 
to  be  serviceable  as  j^y,|bife[ht  have  been^^K^  observer ;  yet 
that  they  are  noafi'Im  -flbM  wholly  noble  orJmoUlia  is  easily 
perceptible.^  hMM^i^^Ai^ost  moderate;  jj5kr(nMfcfi,of  the 
hog-necked.  .ilKjiriliid  eiSlSi|(lMt.  4,  obstinateyii^itfu('^vage. 
5,  noble,  antttiniML     6,  ^qirjQlbblest.         */« 

If  we  examine  all  possible  heads  of  horses,  we  shall  find, 
that  all  cheerful,  high-spirited,  capricious,  courageous  horses, 
have  the  nose-bone  of  the  profile  convex;  and  that  most  of  the 
vicious,  restive,  and  idle,  have  the  same  bone  flat,  or  concave. 
In  the  eyes,  mouth,  and,  especially,  in  the  nostrils,  and  jaw- 
bones, are  remarkable  varieties,  concerning  which  I  shall  say 
nothing.  It  is  suflicicnt  if  it  shall  be  manifest  to  the  reader, 
from  ail  observations  he  shall  make  on  nature,  that  dissimilar 
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qualities,  in  the  same  species  of  animal,  have  very  different  ex- 
pressions; and  that  the  creative  power,  so  manifest  in  the 
formation  of  the  horse,  must  aiso  have  formed  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  of  aO  creatures  with,  at  least,  equal  wisdom 
and  truth. 

I  shaU  add  some  remarks  on  the  horse  communicated  by  a 
friend. 

'*  The  grey*  is  the  t^iderest  of  horses ;  and  we  may  here 
add  that  people  with  light  hair,  if  not  effeminate,  are  yet,  it  is 
well  known,  of  tender  formation  and  constitution.  The  ches- 
nut  and  iron  grey,  the  black  and  bay,  are  hardy ;  the  sorrel 
are  the  most  hardy,  and  yet  the  most  subject  to  disease. 

*'  The  sorrel,  whether  well  or  ill-fonned,  is  treacherous. 

^  All  treacherous  horses  lay  their  ears  in  the  neck. 

^They  stare,  and  stop,  and  lay  down  their  ears  alter- 
nately.'* 

The  foDowing  passage,  on  the  same  subject,  is  cited  from 
another  writer. 

^^  ^Vllen  a  horse  has  broad,  long,  widely-separated,  hanging 
ears,  we  are  well  assured,  he  is  bad  and  sluggish.  If  he  lavs 
down  his  ears  alternately,  he  is  fearful,  and  apt  to  start. 
Thin,  pointed,  and  projecting  cars,  on  the  contrary,  denote  a 
horse  of  a  good  disposition. 

"  We  never  find  that  the  thick,  hog-necked  horse  is  suffici- 
ently tractable  for  the  riding-house  ;  or  that  he  is  of  a  strong 
nature  when  the  tail  shakes,  like  the  tail  of  a  dog.  We  may 
be  certain,  that  a  horse  with  large  cheerful  eyes,  and  a  fine 
shining  coat,  if  we  have  no  other  tokens,  is  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  understanding. 

"  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  oxen  and  sheej), 
and  probably  to  all  other  animals.  The  white  ox  is  not  so 
long  serviceable,  for  draught  or  labour,  as  the  black  or  red ; 
he  is  more  weak  and  sickly  than  these.  *  A  sheep  with  short 
legs,  strong  neck,  broad  back,  and  cheerful  eye,  is  a  good 
breeder,  and  remains  i>eaceably  witli  the  flock. — And  I  am  of 
opinion,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  internal  by  the  external  of 
beasts,  we  can  do  the  same  by  men." 

*  Perhaps  the  dun,  or  cream-colour. — ^T. 
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PLATE    XXXVII. 


BIRDS. 


Nature,  ever  steadfast  to  truth,  thus  manifests  hei-self  in 
the  form  of  birds.  These,  whether  comjmred  to  each  other 
or  to  other  creatures,  have  their  distinct  charactei's. 

The  structure  of  birds,  throughout,  is  iiglitor  than  that  of 
quadrupeds ;  their  necks  are  more  pliant,  their  heads  smaller, 
their  mouths  more  pointed,  and  their  garb  more  bright  and 
sliining. 

A  few  examples  will  be  given  to  prove  this  well-known  fact. 

It  18  evident  thaft  the  Inrde^  heads  annexed,  are  physiogno- 
monicall j;  ieid  characteriatically,  distinct. 

Thfsiv  ^btinction  of  diaracter,  or  ^dation  of  passive  and 
active  pbMt,  18  ezpreeaed  by  the  folbwing  phjaiognomonieal 
varieties        *  :  '* 

H  By  ike  form  of  the  dnill.  The  more  flat  the  skull,  the 
more  weak,  iexihie,  tender,  and  edntfblo  ia  the  character  of 
the  animal.    This  flatness  oontaine  lees,  and  resists  less. 

b  By  the  length,  bKeadth,  and  areSiing,  or  obliqpiity,  of  their 
Deaks.  And  here  again  we  find,  where  thete  is  arching,  there 
is  a  greater  extentc^  dociUty  and  capacity. 

c  By  the  eyes,  ^ich  appear  to  have  an  exact  correspond- 
once  witb  the  aiehing  of  the  beak. 

d  Particolarly,  by  the  middle  line,  I  cannot  say  of  the 
mouth,  but  of  what  is  analogoiis  to  the  mouth,  the  beak ;  the 
obliquity  of  wliich  is  ever  in  a  remarkable  proportion  with  the 
outline  of  the  profile  of  the  head. 

e  And,  likeniise,  by  the  an^  which  this  line  fonns  with  the 
eye.  How  extremely  obtuse  ia  this  an^e,  in  1, 2,  4,  of  Plate 
XXXVII !  How  rectangular,  if  notaeute,  is  it  in  the  eagle,  6! 
In  tluH,  also,  the  royal  bird  more  resembles  the  monarch  of  the 
earth,  notwithstanding  their  otherwise  infinite  difference,  than 
all  tlio  rest  of  tlie  feathered  species;  while  the  weakest  of 
birds  ai)proachr8,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  to  the 
rank  offish. 

W'lio  can  boli«»M  thi.^  finn-built  lurd,  liovoring  in  the  air,  this 
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powerful  lord  of  so  many  creatures,  without  perceiving  the  seal, 
the  native  star  of  royalty  in  his  piercing  round  eye,  the  form  of 
his  head,  his  strong  wings,  his  talons  of  brass ;  and,  in  Lis 
whole  form,  his  victorious  strength,  his  contemptuous  arro- 
gance, his  fearfiil  cruelty,  and  his  ravenous  propensity  ?  Con- 
sider the  eyes  of  all  living  creatures,  from  the  eagle  to  the 
mole;  where  else  can  be  found  that  lightning  glance  which 
defies  the  rays  of  the  sun !  Where  that  capacity  for  the  re- 
ception of  light ! — Where ! — How  truly,  how  emphatically,  to 
all  who  will  hear  and  understand,  is  the  majesty  of  his  kingly 
character  visible;  not  alone  in  his  burning  eye,  but  in  the 
outline  of  what  is  analogous  to  the  eye-bone,  and  in  the  skin  of 
his  head,  where  anger  and  courage  are  seated !  But  through- 
out his  whole  form,  where  are  they  not  t 

What  a  gradation  from  him  to  the  English  cock,  with  the 
arrogant,  proud  look  of  impotent  jealousy,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  feeble,  lustful  sparrow,  7. 

How  much  might  yet  be  added  of  the  characteristics  of 
birds !  But  all  this  we  cannot  add,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
we  do  but  write  fragments. 

Yet  a  word  more. 

Compare  the  vulture  with  the  eagle,  and  who  does  not  ob- 
serve in  his  lengthened  neck  and  beak,  and  in  his  more  extended 
form,  less  power  and  nobility  than  in  the  eagle  I 

In  the  head  of  the  owl,  the  ignoble  greedy  prey. 

In  the  cassowary,  8,  what  physiognomonical  character,  what 
rudeness,  what  effeminate  rage,  without  sense  or  feeling ! 

In  the  dove,  mild,  humble  timidity. 

And  in  the  swan,  more  nobility  than  in  the  goose,  with  less 
power  than  in  the  eagle,  and  tenderness  than  in  the  dove ;  more 
pliability  than  in  the  ostrich ;  and  in  the  wild  duck,  a  more 
savage  animal  than  in  the  swan,  without  the  eagle's  force. 
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PLATE  XXXVIII. 

risfi. 

As  IB  the  power  of  perception,  so  is  the  expression.  How 
different  arc  these  profiles  from  that  of  man  !  How  much  the 
reverse  of  human  i>erj>en(liciilarity !  How  little  is  there  of 
countenance,  when  compared  to  the  lion  !  How  visible  is  the 
want  of  mind,  reflection,  and  cunning  ! 

What  little  or  no  analogy  to  forehead !  What  an  impoe- 
sibilit y  of  coverings  -of  half,  or  entirely  closhig  the  eyes !  The 
eye  itself  is  merely  ^ijpcular,  and  prominent ;  has  nothing  of  the 
lengthened  form  of  tbe  eye  of  the  fox,  or  elephant. 

A  monster,  2.  How  infinitely  distant  from  all  that  can  be 
called  graceful,  lovdji  or  agreeable !  The  arched  mouth,  witli 
the  pointed  teeth,  how  scnf^eless,  intractable,  and  void  of  pas- 
sion or  feeling ;  devouring  without  pleasure  or  satisfaction .' 
How  inexpressibly  stupid  iS  the  mouth  of  3,  especially,  in  its 
relative  proportion  to  the  eye ! 

PLATE  XXXn. 


How  inexpressibly  vanoos  ace  the  chanu^teristics  impressed 
by  the  eternal  Creator  on  all  living  beings  ! 

How  lias  ho  stamped  on  each  its  legible  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties i  How  especially  visible  is  this  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animal  life !  The  world  of  insects  is  a  world  of  itself.  The 
distance  between  this  and  the  world  of  men  I  own  is  great ; 
yet,  were  it  sufficiently  kno^^Ti,  how  useful  would  it  be  to 
human  physiognomy  !  What  certain  proofs  of  the  physiognomy 
of  men  must  be  obtained  from  insect  physiognomy  ! 

Through  all  their  forms  and  gi-adations,  how  visible  arc  their 
powei-s  of  destruction,  of  suflTering  and  resisting ;  of  sensibility 
aiul  insensibility  !  Are  not  all  the  compact  liard-winged  in- 
sect.s  physiognomonically  and  characteristically  more  capable 
and  letentive  than  various  light  and  tender  species  of  the  but- 
terfly i     Is  not  the  softest  flesh  the  weakest,  the  most  suffer 
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ing,  the  easiest  to  destroy!    Are  not  the  insects  of  least  brain 
the  beings  most  removed  from  man*  who  has  the  most  brain! 

Is  it  not  perceptible  in  each  spedes  whether  it  be  wariike, 
defensive,  enduring,  weak,  enjoying,  destructive,  easy  to  be 
crmhed,  or  crushing !  How  distinct  in  the  external  ehancter 
are  their  degrees  of  strength,  of  defence,  of  stipipng,  or  of 
appetite ! 

The  ag^ity  and  swiftness  of  the  great  dragon  fly,  1,  aie 
shown  in  the  structure  of  its  wings.  PerpetoaUy  on  flight,  in 
search  of  small  flies. — ^How  sluggish,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
crawling  caterpillar,  2  !  How  carefuUy  does  he  set  his  feet  as 
he  ascends  a  leaf !  How  3r]elding  his  substance,  incapable  of 
resistance! — ^How  peaceable,  harmless,  and  indolent  is  the 
moth,  8 ! — How  full  of  motion,  bravery,  and  hardiness,  is  the 
industrious  ant !  How  loath  to  remove,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  hameased  lady  bird  ! 

SERPENTS. 

If  any  being,  throughout  nature,  can  be  discovered  void  of 
physiognomy,  or  a  countenance  which  does  not  express  its  char 
racier,  then  will  I  allow  that  physiognomy,  when  applied  to 
man,  is  a  false  science. 

What  has  less  yet  more  of  physiognomy  tlian  the  serpent  ? 
May  we  not  perceive,  in  the  heads  before  us,  decisive  tokens 
of  cunning  and  treachery ! 

Certainly  not  a  trace  of  understanding,  or  deliberate  plan. 
— No  memory,  no  comprehension,  but  the  most  unbounded 
craft  and  falsehood. — How  are  these  reprobate  qualities  dis- 
tinguishable in  their  form ! 

The  very  play  of  their  colours,  and  wonderful  meandering  of 
their  spots,  appear  to  announce  and  to  warn  us  of  their  deceit. 

Among  these  four  heads,  which  can  gain  affection,  or  inspire 
confidence!  Let  us  but,  in  imagination,  suppose  any  such 
human  countenance,  and  how  should  we  shrink  and  shudder  ! 

I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  most  crafty  men  have  eyes  sunken 
in  the  head,  whereas  the  eye  in  the  serpent  is  prominent,  but 
this  is  the  sign  of  malignant  craft.  9,  only,  has  the  aspect  of 
cunning. 
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The  cut  of  the  mouth,  deprived  of  lips,  is  gently  cuxsular, 
and  deep  in  the  head  beyond  the  eye. — I  shall  make  no  com- 
ment on  this,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

All  men  possessed  of  real  power  are  upright  and  honest ; 
craft  is  but  the  substitute  of  power. — I  do  not,  here,  speak  of 
the  power  contained  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent ;  they  all  want 
the  power  to  act,  immediately,  without  the  aid  of  cunning. 
They  are  formed  to  ''  bruise  the  heel,  and  to  have  the  head 
bruised." 

The  judgment  which  God  has  pronounced  against  them  is 
written  on  their  flat,  impotent  forehead,  mouth,  and  eye. 

A  WORD  ON  MONKEYS. 

Of  all  animals  the  monkey  is  known  to  have  mo6t  the 
appearance  of  the  human  form.  I  cautiously  repeat  the  ap- 
pearance, for,  I  believe,  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  and  also 
the  bones  of  the  heads  of  some  horses,  notwithstanding  their 
great  apparent  dissimilarity,  have  more  of  the  human  form 
than  the  bones  of  the  greater  part  of  monkeys :  but  this  ap- 
plies pn^rly  to  the  bone  of  the  nose  in  the  horse. 

Inconceivable  is  the  distance  between  the  nature  of  the  man 
and  the  monkey. 

Once  more,  oh  man  !  rejoice  in  thy  manhood.  Inimitable 
<is  thou  art,  rejoice  in  thy  inimitability.  Seek  not  greatness 
by  assuming  the  baseness  of  the  brute,  or  humility  in  tlic  de- 
gradation of  thy  nature. 

The  skull  of  certain  monkeys,  as  wc  shall  soon  see,  is  most 
like  the  skuU  of  man ;  there  is,  also,  a  similarity  in  the  mode 
m  which  objects  are  impressed  upon  their  mind. 

Of  the  monkey  species,  the  most  resembling  men  are  the 
orang  outang,  and  the  pithecus,  or  pigmy.  The  other  kinds 
depart  much  more  from  the  form  of  the  human  body. 

The  orang  outang  imitates  all  the  actions  of  man,  but  with- 
out ever  attaining  to  the  performance. 

Those  who  wish  to  degrade  man  to  beast,  caricature  him  to 
the  rank  of  the  orang  outang  ;  and,  in  idea,  raise  the  orang 
outang  to  the  rank  of  man.  '  .>     .    < 
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Bat  eiaet  obsemdoii,  and  oompanBon  of  tbe  aknlky  only, 
although  there  la  much  annilitude  between  thenit  wiU  make 
the  great  diflbrenoe  oonq>icaoo8 ;  and  render  the  eternal  on* 
attainableneaB  of  the  monkey  to  man  more  than  probaUe. 

It  ia  said  of  man,  in  a  state  of  natore — but  where  ia  that 
state !  There,  where  natural  religkio  ia  Ibnnd  without  reve- 
ktion.  And  does  not  the  universal  worth  of  man  prove  that 
this  is  no  where  f  The  non-existence  of  natanl  relipon  fa 
manifest  from  the  neoearity  of  divine  instmction. — ^It  is  said 
of  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  ^  That  his  hair  would  stand 
erect,  or  be  wooUy ;  would  spread  over  hia  countenance,  and 
that  his  forehead  would  be  whoUy  covered  with  long  hair; 
that  he  would  lose  the  majesty  of  his  q>pearance ;  his  eye 
would  be  covered,  would  appear  sunken  deeper,  or  more  round, 
as  in  beasts ;  that  the  lips  would  be  thick  and  projecting,  the 
nose  flat,  the  aspect  stupid,  or  ferodoos ;  the  ears,  limbs,  and 
body,  shaggy ;  the  skin  hard,  like  to  black  or  l»own  leather; 
the  naib  long,  thick,  and  hooked ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  callous; 
therefore  how  difficult  would  be  the  distinction  between  man 
and  beast!" 

Not  so  difficult.  I  cannot  compare,  but  those  who  can, 
ought,  at  least,  skull  with  skull. 

What  monkey  has  the  forehead  of  man,  when  the  hair  is 
combed  back  ? — The  hair  of  the  monkey  cannot  be  combed 
back. 

Where  the  height  and  breadth ;  where  the  arching  of  the 
human  forehead,  as  in  man  ? 

Where,  especially,  the  marking  of  the  eyebrows,  in  the 
motion  of  which  Le  Brun  has  found  the  expression  of  all  the 
passions,  and  in  which,  alone,  so  much  more  is  still  to  be  found  I 

Where  the  free  and  prominent  nose,  where  any  similar 
descent  to  the  mouth  i 

Where  the  lips  of  man ;  their  shape,  motion,  and  colour  I 

Where  the  cheeks,  where  the  projecting  chin,  where  the 
neck  ? — Where  humanity  ? 

A  new-bom  child,  of  tho  most  savage  nation,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  man.  Let  it  be  compared  to  a  new-bom 
orang  outang,  and,  in  the  first,  will  certainly  be  discovered  a 
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much  greater  possibility  of  becoming  an  angel,  than,  in  the 
second,  of  becoming  a  man. 
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The  most  l]i|ti  4f|M|  i^  the  hei^  ure  bave  p^uced,  is 
4,  orang  outab^ J9» l^M^o;- the  small- m«a  of  the  woods:  and 
how  unlike  are  theflid^  ih,e  most  like  ! 

Brutal  inferiority  to  man  is  especially  to  be  sought — 

a  *  In  the  shortness  of  the  forehead,  which  is  far  from  having 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  human ;  and,  accurately  speak- 
ing, is  no  forehead.  A  flat  forehead  is  as  great  a  solecism  as 
it  w  ould  be  to  say  a  horizontal  perpendicular. 

b  In  the  want  of,  ot  ai4he  concealing  of,  the  white  of  the 
eye ;  '     ":>      ■;  S  :    ., 

c  In  the  proiimity  of  iliteyes,  at  leart  of  thee^holes  in 
the  skull;  .       .V  ^*  ,'     .     ^  .f 

d  In  the  nose,  small  above,  flat  below,  and  mi-  prominent ; 
which,  accurately  considered,  and  compared  with  the  noses  of 
Qtlior  beasts,  is  as  brutal,  and  unlike  man,  as  nose  can  be ; 

e  In  the  contracted  height  of  the  ears,  which,  on  the  human 
head,  are  generally  parallel  with  the  eyebrows  and  nose ; 

/  In  the  daecent  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  which  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  chin,  or  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  chin;-  whereas,  in  man,  it  has,  usually,  only  half  the  length 
of  the  diin ;  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  this  dis- 
proportionate qtape  i%  in  reality,  only  apparent ;  finr  the  space 
which  sepaneM'the  nooe  and  mouth  is  a  highly  ttutal  cleft, 
which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  nose,  or  what  is  analogous 
to  the  nose,  and  extends  itself  to  the  mouth.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely significant  trait  to  a  physiognomical  eye,  and  denotes 
the  meanest  of  meanness  ;  as  it  is  especially  expressed  in  the 
'nofile,  and  half  profile,  of  1  and  3,  and  also  in  2 ; 

</  In  the  simply  arched  form  of  the  lips  ; 


*  'ITic  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c.  which  are  found  in  the  German,  are  only  signs 
<•  'rrcs|>onding  to  1,  2,  3,  &c. — T. 


!  inake  of  tlie  head,  which,  included  between  three 

approaches  a  triangle ; 

lention  the  hair  and  the  neck. 

1  of  this  animal  that  hU  manners  are  melancholy, 

^lave,  his  motions  measured,  as  it  were ;  his  natural 

Kt  m  Id,  and  very  different  from  that  of  other  monkeys. 

1"  so  impatient  as  the  Harbarj-  ape,  nor  so  vicious  as 

,  I,  nor  so  miscliievous  as  long-tailed  monkeys 
I  es  of  monkey  has  the  human  hp,  therefore  how  un 

to  man  '     i       .erly  fan  hay  have  no  lips. 

*»»  ""I  of  most  '.ys    lave  the  following  charac- 

12  3  4  5  6 

Of  all  these  lines,  only  1  and  6  have  any  thing  hmuan ;  the 
-emainder  all  are  perfectly  brutal,  espeeialiy  2  and  5.  I  say 
any  thing  human,  and  I  have  said  too  much.  Accurately  con- 
ndered  and  compared,  the  middle  line  of  each  monkey  moutli, 
wht'n  shaded  according  to  its  internal  structiu'e,  is  essentially 
distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  every  middle  line  of  the  mouth 

One  other  remarK  of  importance. 

It  is  remarked  of  some  men  that  they  seem  to  he  of  the 
monkey  race,  but  the  more  accurately  they  are  considered  and 
compared,  the  less  we  shall  find  of  resemblance,  partjctdarly  in 
the  forehead ;  for  those  who  are  compared  to  monk^  have 
the  freest,  openest  foreheads,  and  are,  in  this  most  essential 
part,  the  least  like  to  monkeys. — These  men  are  generally 
very  useiul,  active,  addicted  to  order,  expert  in  business,  cun- 
ning, and  are  almost  indispensable  to  society. 

SKULLS  OF  MONKEYS 

A  PECULIAR  form  of  a  common  skull  of  the  monkey  may  be 
seen  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  of  the  plate  aonexed. 

No  skull  of  any  beast,  certainly,  has  so  much  of  the  humau 
foi-m  as  this. 
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Yet-  are  the  essential  differences  very  remarkable,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  very  important,  in  physiognomy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  smallness  of  the  space 
between  the  two  eye-holes. 

The  second  is  the  flatness  of  the  retreating  forehead,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  seen  in  profile.  In  the  drawing  it  is  flattering 
and  too  erect. 

The  third  is  the  aperture  of  the  nose,  in  the  skull  of  man. 
This  aperture  has  the  outline  of  a  heart  inverted ;  but,  in  the 
monkey  skull,  the  angle  of  the  heart  is  downward,  and  the 
broad  part  above. 

The  fourth  difference  is  in  the  descent  from  the  forehead  to 
the  nose.  The  root,  or  insertion  of  the  nose,  in  the  human 
skull,  is  much  nearer  the  forehead  than  in  the  skull  of  the 
monkey. 

The  fifth :  the  human  jaw  is,  in  proportion,  much  broader, 
and  better  provided  with  teeth,  than  that  of  the  monkey, 
which,  seen  in  front,  is  too  narrow ;  and,  in  profile,  too  pointed, 
and  out  arching.  * 

The  sixth ;  the  chin  of  man  is  more  projecting.  The  chin 
of  the  monkey  is  so  far  back,  that  if  a  man'*s  skull  and  a  mon- 
key's be  placed  upon  a  table,  resting  on  the  chin,  the  latter 
can  scarcely  be  perceived  to  have  any. 

I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  physiognomonical  axiom, 
that  the  more  chin  the  more  man,  so  long  as  it  bears  a  pro- 
portion to  the  nose.  I  speak  not  of  fleshly,  but  bony  chins. 
Hence  scarcely  any  beast,  viewed  in  front,  has  chin.  Hence 
the  retreating  chin  and  the  retreating  forehead  generally 
accompany  each  other. 

The  seventh  difference,  particularly  visible  in  profile,  is  the 
form  and  size  of  the  back  of  the  head.  How  much  more 
lengthened  and  depressed  than  that  of  man  is  the  monkey's ! 
The  aiigle  formed  by  the  back  part  of  the  under  jaw  and 
the  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  head  is  nearly  a  right  one.  How 
different  is  the  skull  of  man,  in  which  the  lower  jaw-bone  is 
almost  horizontal  with  the  lower  protuberance,  or  the  apih 
p/iysis  occipitalis^  which  protuberance  the  skull  of  the  mon- 
key ha.s  not ! 


1  done  qu'un  niilmat ;  ct,  miilgre  sa  ressembluicc 
e.  bien  loin  d'Otre  Ic  second  dans  notre  esp^oe,  il 
me  le  premier  dans  Turdre  dea  animaux,  puisqu'Li 
plus  intelligent.""  And  why  not!  Because  he 
forehead  and  brain ;  because,  in  essential  things 
ally  different  from  man. 

CONCLUSION. 

lOEVEH  would  recognize  the  truth  of  phj'siognoniy,  and 
profound  wisdom  of  nature,  in  the  fonnation  of  animals ; 
luld  wish,  from  experience,  to  be  coniTnced  she  acts  ac- 
r  to  known  laws,  let  him  compare  the  profiles  of  all  ani- 
s,  and  remark, 
a  The  proportion  of  the  mouth  to  the  whole  head. 
b  Of  the  eye  to  the  mouth. 

c  And  the  proportion  according  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
uth. 

d  According  to^ie  form  and  obliquity,  or  carving  of  the 
mouth ; 

e  The  angle  nbicb  this  line  generally  considered  forms  with 
the  mouth. 

In  man,  for  example,  the  eye,  seen  in  profile,  stands  about 
ax  times  aa  high  above  the  mouth  as  the  profile  line  of  the 
mouth  is  broad. 

This  is  nearly  a  right  angle  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 
When  most  remote  from  a  ri^t  angle,  and  so  obtuse  as  to 
appear  nearly  a  right  line,  brutality  of  the  grossest  kind  is 
there  manifest ;  as  it  also  is  when  the  proportion  between  the 
profile  line  of  the  mouth  and  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  mouth  to  the  eye,  is  most  distant  iVom  human  proportion ; 
which  when  true,  is  as  one  to  six. 

*  He,  therefore,  is  but  beul;  and,  notwithetandrng  his  memblHnce  to 
man,  far  from  being  the  second  to  our  Bpecies,  he  is  not  the  lint  of  the 
brutal  class,  since  he  is  not  the  most  intelligent  of  brute*. 
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ON  SKULLS. 

How  much  may  the  anatomist  see  in  the  mere  skull  of 
man !  How  much  more  the  physiognomist !  And  how  much 
the  most  the  anatomist  who  is  a  physiognomist ! 

I  blush  when  I  think  how  much  I  ought  to  know^  and  of 
how  much  I  am  ignorant,  while  writing  on  a  part  of  the  body 
of  man  which  is  so  superior  to  all  that  science  has  yet  dis- 
covered ;  to  all  belief,  to  all  conception. 

It  must  have  been  already  remarked  that  I  take  the  system 
of  the  bones  as  the  great  outline  of  man,  the  skull  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  system,  and  that  I  consider  what  is  added 
almost  as  the  colouring  of  this  drawing ;  that  I  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  form  and  arching  of  the  skull,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  it,  than  all  my  predecessors ;  and  that  I  have 
considered  this  most  firm,  least  changeable,  and  far  best  de- 
fined part  of  the  human  body  as  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  physiognomy. 

I  shall  therefore  be  permitted  to  enlarge  further  on  this 
member  of  the  human  body. 

I  confess  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  where  to  end ; 
what  to  say,  or  what  to  omit. 

I  think  it  advisable  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning  the 
generation  and  formation  of  human  bones. 

The  whole  of  the  human  foetus  is  at  first  supposed  to  be 
only  a  soft  mucilaginous  substance,  homogeneous  in  all  ite 
parts,  and  that  the  bones  themselves  are  but  a  kind  of  coagu- 
lated fluid,  which,  afterwards,  becomes  membraneous,  then 
cartilaginous,  and,  at  last,  hard  bone. 

As  this  viscous  congelation,  originally  so  transparent  and 
tender,  increases,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  more  opaque,  and  a 
dark  point  makes  its  appearance  different  from  the  cartilage, 
and  of  the  nature  of  bone,  but  not  yet  perfectly  hard.  This 
point  may  be  called  the  kernel  of  the  future  bone  ;  the  centre 
round  which  the  ossification  extended. 

We  nuist,  however,  consider  the  coagulation  attached  to 
the  cartilage  as  a  mass  without  shape,  and  only  with  a  proper 
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fi^r  assuming  its  future  Furm.  In  its  earliest,  tcD- 
3,  the  traces  of  it  are  cxprosaed  upon  the  cartilage 
y  imperfectly. 

tpect  to  the  bony  kernels,  we  find  diScrences  whicli 
termine  the  forms  of  the  future  bones.  The  simple 
nni  er  bones  have  each  only  one  kernel,  but,  in  the  more 
ttuck,  and  angular,  there  are  several,  in  different  parts 
06  original  cartilage ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
ber  of  the  joining  bones  is  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
kernels. 

1  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  round  kernel  first  is  a]>]>arent, 
centre  of  each  piece ;  and  the  oasiiication  extends  itself, 
L-adii  from  the   centre,  in   filaments,  which   increase  in 
igth,  thickness,  and  solidity ;  and  ai-e  interwoven  with  each 
er,  like  net-work.     Hence  these  dehcate,  indented  futures 
the  skull,  when  its  various  parts  are,  at  length,  joined. 
We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  first  stage  of  ossifiea- 
on.     The  second  begins  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month, 
when  the  bones,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  parts,  are  more 
perfectly  formed,  and,  in  the  progress  of  ossification,  include 
the  whole  cartilage,  according  to  the  more  or  less  life  of  the 
creature,  and  the  original  different  impulse  and  power  of  mo- 
tion in  the  being. 

Agreeable  to  their  ori^nal  formation,  through  each  suo- 
ceeding  period  of  age,  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  tliick- 
nees  and  hardneas. 

But  on  this  subject  anatomists  disagree.— So  let  them : 
future  physiognomists  may  consider  this  more  at  large.  I 
retreat  from  contest,  uid  will  travel  in  the  high  road  of  cer 
tainty,  and  confine  myself  to  what  is  visible. 

Thus  much  is  certwn,  that  the  activity  of  the  muscles, 
vessels,  and  other  parts  which  surround  the  bones,  contribute 
much  to  their  formation,  and  gradual  increase  in  hardness. 

The  remains  of  the  cartilaginous,  in  the  young  bones,  will, 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  month,  decrease  in  quantity,  harden, 
and  whiten,  as  the  bony  parts  approach  perfection.  Some 
bones  obtain  a  cert^n  degree  of  firmness  in  much  less  time 
than  others;  as  for  example,  tlie  skull-bones,  and  the  small 
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bones  within  the  ear.  Not  only  whole  bones,  but  parts  of  a 
single  bone,  are  of  various  degrees  of  hardness.  They  wiU  be 
hardest  at  the  place  where  the  kernel  of  ossification  began, 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  the  rigidity  increases  more  slowly 
and  insensibly  the  harder  the  bones  are,  and  the  older  the 
man  is.  What  was  cartilage  will  become  bone :  parts  that 
were  separate  will  grow  together,  and  the  whole  bones  be  de- 
prived of  moisture. 

Anatomists  divide  the  form  into  the  natural  or  essential, 
which  is  generally  the  same,  in  all  bones,  in  the  human  body, 
how  different  soever  it  may  be  to  other  bodies ;  and  into  the 
accidental,  which  is  subject  to  various  changes  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, according  to  the  influence  of  external  objects,  or, 
especially,  of  the  gradations  of  age. 

The  first  is  founded  in  the  universality  of  the  nature  of  the 
parents,  the  uniformity  of  the  semen,  and  the  circumstances 
which  naturally  and  invariably  attend  propagation ;  whence  it 
happens  that  man  generates  man,  and  beast  beast. 

Anatomists  consider  only  the  designation  of  the  bones  in- 
dividually; on  this,  at  least,  is  grounded  the  agreement  of  what 
they  call  the  essential  form,  in  distinct  subjects.  This  there- 
fore only  speaks  to  the  agreement  of  human  countenances  so 
far  as  they  each  have  two  eyes,  one  nose,  one  mouth,  and  other 
features  thus  or  thus  disposed. 

This  natural  formation  is  certainly  as  different  as  human 
countenances  afterwards  are ;  which  difference  is  the  work  of 
nature,  the  original  destination  of  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all 
things. 

The  physiognomist  distinguishes  between  original  form  and 
deviations. 

Inexplicable,  singularly  true,  pure,  predestination  !  Each 
bone  hath  its  original  form,  its  individual  capacity  of  form  ;  it 
may,  it  does,  continually  alter,  but  it  never  acquires  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  another  bone,  which  was  originally  different.  The 
accidental  changes  of  bones,  however  great,  or  different  from 
tlic  ori^nal  form,  are  yet  ever  governed  by  the  nature  of  this 
original,  individual  form  ;  nor  can  any  power  of  pressure  ever 
3o  chancre  the  original  form  but  that,  if  compared  to  another 


^  it  will  be 
I  wmtitt  Etimgitu  cao  cbuigv  bis 
fcinfJ  !■  i^iM.  Mfcali  III  li  ihi  iihanftiiii  lii  iiliJili 
e  •dbfeet.asfitik  on  the  oniginl  (ana  of  ao;  UxM 
■ilii  iln  iwjj^iiMl  hiM  iif  iiij  uliii  bme. 
Bfarj  wfaiv  poBBliate  tiK  booee,  flB|ipljuig  tbem 
a     ami  ■■  in  ■      TIk  jmngR  the  booe  »,  the  more 
9<e  of  these  venek,  (■■—■ymlfy  the  bhrv  poroiB  •od 
nttehani;  aod  the  reverse. 
B  penad  ahm  sBeh  or  aocn  changes  take  place  in  tl>c 
I  emat   naiiitj  be  defiaed:     :  diflbrs  afenrding  to  ihe 
■B  aimm  aod  aenJmtal  aremnmbuitxa. 
■  age  of  the  faetas  ai^  be  t  iefabfy  weQ  detenmned  by 
konea,  except  that  the  Ma  the  body  the  more  ^fficult  is 

i^tin  n>ffi»tin« 

M^rge  aikd  In^  and  omhifona  baoes.  in  order  to  lacilitatc 
heir  oasifieatioa  and  growth,  at  fir^  ooneist  of  several  pie<;cs, 
Jie  Eanaller  of  which  are  called  soppleiD^tal.  The  bone  re- 
mains imperfect  uQ  these  beconw  incorporated;  hence  their 
possible  di^ortion  in  children,  by  the  rickcU.  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  PBYSIOGNOMISF  CONCERNING 
THE  SKULL 

The  scientific  phj-aiognomist  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to 
this  distortion  of  the  bones,  e^tecially  those  of  the  head.  He 
ou^it  to  learn  accurately  to  remark,  compare,  and  define  the 
first  form  of  children,  and  the  nmnerous  relative  deviaUons. 
He  ought  to  have  attained  that  precision  that  should  enable 
him  to  say,  at  beholding  the  head  of  a  new-bom  infant,  of  half 
a  year,  a  year,  or  two  years  old,  "  Such  and  such  will  be  the 
form  of  the  system  of  the  bones,  under  such  and  such  limita- 
tions," and  on  viewing  the  skull  at  ten,  twelve,  twenty,  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  "  Such  or  such  was  the  form,  eight, 
ten,  or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  such  or  such  will  be  the  form, 
eight,  ten,  or  twenty  years  hence,  violence  excepted."  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  youth  in  the  boy,  and  the  man  in 
the  youth  ;  and,  on  tlie  reverse,  the  yonfh  in  the  man,  the  boy 
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in  the  youth,  the  infant  in  the  boy,  and,  lastly,  the  embryo  in 
its  proper  individual  form. 

He  ought  ? — He  shall !  And  then,  Oh  physiognomy  !  shalt 
thou  first  stand  unshaken ;  then  first  shalt  thou  stand  deep 
rooted  in  nature,  like  a  tree  on  which  the  birds  of  heaven 
build,  and  under  whose  shadow  wise  and  good  men  repose, — or 
adore  !  At  present  thou  art  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  in 
the  hand,  either  observed  or  cast  away. 

Let  us,  oh !  ye  who  adore  that  wisdom  which  has  framed  all 
things,  contemplate,  a  moment  longer,  the  human  skull. 

There  are,  in  the  bare  skull  of  man,  the  same  varieties 
as  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  whole  external  form  of  the  living 
man. 

As  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  external  form  of  man  is  one 
of  the  indestructible  pillars  of  physiognomy,  no  less  so,  in  my 
opinion,  must  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  skull  itself  be.  What 
I  have  hereafter  to  remark  will,  in  part,  show  that  we  ought 
particularly  to  begin  by  that,  if,  instead  of  a  subject  of 
curiosity  or  amusement,  we  would  wish  to  make  the  science  of 
physiognomy  universally  useful. 

I  shall  show  that  from  the  structure,  form,  outline,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  bones,  not  all,  indeed,  but  much,  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  probably  more  than  from  all  the  other  parts. 

OBJECTION  AND  ANSWER. 

I. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  that  objection  with  which  a 
certain  anti-physiognomist  had  made  himself  so  merry ! 

*'  In  the  catacombs,  near  Rome,*'  affirms  he,  '^  a  number  of 
skeletons  were  found,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
saints,  and,  as  such,  were  honoured.  After  spme  time,  several 
learned  men  began  to  doubt  whether  these  had  really  been  the 
sepulchres  of  the  first  christians  and  martyrs,  and  even  to  sus- 
pect that  malefactors  and  banditti  might  have  been  buried 
there.  The  piety  of  the  faithful  was,  thus,  much  puzzled; 
but,  if  the  science  of  physiognomy  be  so  certain,  they  might 
have  removed  all  their  doubts  by  sending  for  Lavater,  who. 


with  very  little  trouble,  by  mtToly  oxamining  and  touching 
tlieni,  mi^t  have  diatinguished  the  boocs  of  the  eaints  from 
tiie  bones  of  the  baodttti,  and  thus  have  restored  the  true 
relics  to  their  just  and  original  pre-eminence." 

"  The  conceit  is  whimsical  enough,"  answers  a  cold,  phleg- 
matic friend  of  physiognomy  ;  "  but,  having  tired  ourselves 
with  laughing,  let  us  examine  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence had  this  atory  heen  fact.  According  to  our  opinion, 
the  phj-aiognomist  would  liave  remarked  great  differences  in  a 
number  of  bones,  particularly  in  the  skulls,  which  to  the 
ignorant,  would  have  appeared  perfectly  similar;  and  having 
classed  his  heads,  and  slion-n  their  immediate  gradations,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  two  extremes,  we  may  presume,  the  atten- 
tive spectator  would  have  been  inclined  to  pay  some  respect 
to  his  conjectures  on  the  (qualities,  and  activity  of  brain, 
which  each  formerly  contained. 

"  Besides,  when  we  re6ect  how  certain  it  b  that  many  male- 
factors have  been  possessed  of  extraordinary  abihties  and 
energy,  and  how  uncertain  it  is  whether  many  of  the  saints, 
who  are  honoured  with  red  lett«r  days  in  the  calendar,  ever 
poaaessed  such  qu^ties,  we  find  the  question  so  intricate,  that 
we  should  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  poor  physiognomist,  were 
he  to  refuse  an  answer,  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  great 
infallible  Judge." 

FURTHER  REPLY. 
II. 

This  answer  is  good,  but  insufficient.  Let  ns  endeavour 
further  to  investigate  the  question. 

Who  ever  yet  pretended  absolutely  to  distinguish  saints 
from  banditti,  by  inspecting  only  the  skull  i 

To  me  it  appears  that  justice  requires  we  should,  in  all  our 
deci»OD5  concerning  books,  men,  and  opinions,  judge  each 
according  to  their  preten^ons,  and  not  ascribe  pretensions 
which  have  not  been  made  to  any  man. 

I  have  heard  of  no  physiognomist  who  has  had,  and  am 
certtun  that  I  myself  never  have  had,  any  such  presumption. 
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Notwithstanding  which,  I  maintain,  as  a  truth  most  demon- 
strable, that,  by  the  mere  form,  proportion,  hardness,  or  weak- 
ness of  the  skull,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  general 
character  may  be  known,  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

But,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  strength  and  weakness  is 
neither  virtue  nor  vice,  saint  nor  malefactor. 

Power,  like  riches,  may  be  employed  to  the  advantage  or 
detriment  of  society ;  as  the  same  wealth  may  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  saint  or  a  demon :  and,  as  it  is  with  wealth,  or 
arbitrary  positive  power,  so  is  it  with  natural,  innate  power. 
As  in  a  hundred  rich  men  there  are  ninety-nine  who  are  no 
saints,  so  will  there  scarcely  be  one  saint  among  a  hundred 
men  bom  with  this  power. 

When,  therefore,  we  remark  in  a  skull,  great,  original,  and 
percussive  power,  we  cannot,  indeed,  say  this  man  was  a  male- 
factor, but  we  may  affirm  there  was  this  excess  of  power, 
which,  if  it  were  not  qualified  and  tempered  during  life,  there 
is  the  highest  probability  it  would  have  been  agitated  by  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  would  have  become  a  general,  a  conqueror ; 
a  Caesar,  or  a  Cartouch.  Under  certain  circumstances,  he 
would,  probably,  have  acted  in  a  certain  manner,  and  his 
actions  woidd  have  varied  according  to  the  variation  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  would  always  have  acted  with  ardour,  tem- 
pestuously ;  always  as  a  ruler  and  a  conqueror. 

Thus,  also,  we  may  affirm  of  certain  other  skulls,  which,  in 
their  whole  structure  and  form,  discover  tenderness,  and  a 
resemblance  to  parchment,  that  they  denote  weakness ;  a  mere 
capability,  perceptive,  without  percussive,  without  creative 
power.  Therefore,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  people 
would  have  acted  weakly.  They  would  not  have  had  the  native 
power  of  withstanding  this  or  that  temptation,  of  engaging  in 
this  or  that  enterprise.  In  the  fashionable  world,  they  would 
have  acted  the  fop,  the  libertine  in  a  more  confined  circle,  and 
the  enthusiastic  saint  in  a  convent. 

Oh,  how  differently  may  the  same  power,  the  same  sensibi- 
lity, the  same  capacity,  act,  fool,  and  conceive  under  different 
circumstances ! 


9M  ox    »KFLI.9. 

And  iience  we  tnay.  in  part,  c-umpreheDd  tlie  posaibitity  of 
predestiiuttioii  anil  liberty,  in  one  aii<l  the  aanie  subject. 

Take  a  ntau  of  tlw  Li>nimonest  understanding  to  a  charael- 
hou5e,&Dd  make  bim  sttcntive  tothedifTerences  of  skulls.  In 
a  fihort  time  he  will  c-ither  |>cropive  of  himself,  or  understand 
when  told,  here  is  strength,  there  weakness ;  here  obstinacy, 
and  there  indecision. 

If  shown  the  bald  head  of  Cceaar,  as  painted  by  Reubens  or 
Titian,  or  that  of  !hlichael  Angelo,  what  nian  would  be  dull 
enough  not  to  discover  that  impulsive  power,  tliat  strong  rocky 
sense,  by  which  they  were  peculiarly  characterized ;  and  that 
more  ardour,  more  action,  must  be  expected  than  from  a 
smooth,  round,  flat  head  ! 

How  characteristic  is  the  skull  of  Charles  XII. !  How 
differeDt  from  the  skull  of  his  bi<^apher,  Voltwre !  Compare 
the  shall  of  Judas  with  the  skidl  of  Christ,  after  Holbein,  dis- 
carding the  muscular  parts,  and,  I  doubt,  if  asked  which  was 
the  wicked  betrayer,  which  the  innocent  betrayed,  whether  any 
one  would  hesitate. 

I  H-ill  acknowledge  that  when  two  determinate  heads  are 
presented  to  us,  with  such  striking  differences,  and  the  one  of 
which  is  known  to  be  that  of  a  malefactor,  the  other  that  of  a 
saint,  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  decide ;  nor  should  he  who 
can  distinguish  between  them,  therefore,  afBrra  he  can  distiii- 
guiah  the  skulls  of  sunta  from  the  skulls  of  malefactors. 

To  conclude  :  who  is  unacqu^nted  with  the  anecdote  in  He- 
rodotus, that  it  was  possible,  many  years  afterwards,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  distinguish  the  skulls  of  the  effeminate  Medea 
from  those  of  the  manly  Persians.  I  think  I  have  Heard  the 
same  remark  made  of  the  Swiss  and  the  Bui^pmdians.  This, 
at  least,  proves  it  is  granted  that  we  may  perceive,  in  tin 
dcull  only,  a  difference  of  strength,  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
nations. 
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OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  SKULLS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO 
SEX,  AND  PARTICULARLY  TO  NATIONS. 

M.  Fischer  has  published  an  essay  on  the  difference  of 
bones,  as  they  relate  to  sex,  and  particularly  to  nations,  which 
is  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  following  are  some  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  concerning  which  nothing  will  be  expected 
from  me,  but  very  much  from  M.  Kamper. 

Consideration  and  comparison  of  the  external  and  internal 
make  of  the  body,  in  male  and  female,  teaches  us  that  the  one 
18  destined  for  labour  and  strength,  and  the  other  for  beauty 
and  propagation.  The  bones,  particularly,  denote  masculine 
strength  in  the  former ;  and,  so  far  as  the  stronger  and  the 
prominent  are  more  easy  to  describe  than  the  less  prominent 
and  the  weaker,  so  far  is  the  male  skeleton  and  skull  the 
easiest  to  define. 

The  general  structure  of  the  bones,  in  the  male,  and  of  the 
skull  in  particular,  is  evidently  of  stronger  formation  than  in 
the  female.  The  body  of  the  male  increases,  from  the  hip  to 
shoulder,  in  breadth  and  thickness :  hence,  the  broad  shoulders, 
and  square  form  of  the  strong ;  whereas,  the  female  skeleton 
gradually  grows  thinner  and  weaker  from  the  hip,  upwards,  and, 
by  degrees,  appears  as  if  it  were  rounded. 

Even  single  bones  in  the  female  are  more  tender,  smooth, 
and  round ;  have  fewer  sharp  edges,  cutting  and  prominent 
comers. 

We  may  here,  properly,  cite  the  remark  of  Santorinus,  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  skulls,  as  they  relate  to  sex.  ^^  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth,  the  palate,  and,  in  general,  the  parts 
which  form  the  voice,  are  less  in  the  female ;  and  the  more 
small  and  round  chin,  consequently  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth  correspond." 

The  round  or  angular  form  of  the  skull  may  be  very  power- 
fully, and  ossentially,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  physiog- 
nomist, and  become  a  source  of  innumerable  individual  judg- 
ments. Of  this  the  whole  work  abounds  with  proofs  and 
examples. 
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No  man  is  perfectly  like  another,  either  in  external  con- 
stmction,  or  internal  parts,  whether  great  or  smaH,  cur  in  the 
STstem  of  the  bones.  This  difiierenee  I  find,  not  only  between 
different  nations,  bat  between  persons  of  the  nearest  kindred ; 
bat  not  so  great  between  these,  and  between  persons  of  the 
same  nation,  as  between  nattons  remote  Cram  each  other, 
whose  manners  and  food  are  very  difleieni.  The  moie  ocmfi- 
dently  men  converse  with,  the  more  they  resemble  eedi  other, 
as  wdl  in  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  food ;  that  is*  so  for  as  the  formation  of 
the  bo^  can  be  inflnenoed  by  external  acddents.  Those  nsr 
tions,  in  a  cert^n  degree,  wiD  resemUanoe  each  other  that 
have  commercial  intercoarse ;  they  being  acted  npaa  by  the 
eflRscts  of  climate,  imitation  and  hahit^  iriiich  have  so  great  an 
influence  in  forming  the  bo^  and  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
visible  and  invisible  powers  of  man ;  although  national  charac- 
ter still  remains,  and  which  character,  in  reality,  is  much 
easier  to  remark  than  to  describe. 

We  shall  leave  more  extensive  inquiries  and  observations, 
concerning  this  subject,  to  some  such  person  as  Kamper,  and 
refrain,  as  becomes  us ;  not  ha\'ing  obtained  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  to  make  remarks  of  our  own,  of  sufficient 
importance. 

Differences,  with,  respect  to  strength,  firmness,  stiiicture, 
and  proportion  of  the  parts,  are  certainly,  visible  in  all  the 
bones  of  the  skeletons  of  different  nations ;  but  most  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  countenance,  which  every  where  contains  the 
peculiar  expression  of  nature  ;  of  the  mind. 

The  skull  of  a  Dutchman,  for  example,  is  in  general  rounder, 
with  broader  bones,  curved  and  arched  in  all  its  parts,  and 
with  the  sides  less  flat  and  compressed. 

A.  Calmuc  skull  will  be  more  rude  and  gross ;  flat  on  the 
top,  prominent  at  the  sides ;  the  parts  firm  and  compressed, 
the  face  broad  and  flat. 

The  skull  of  the  Ethiopian  steep,  suddenly  elevated  ;  as 
suddenly  small,  sharp,  above  the  eyes  ;  beneath  strongly  j)ro- 
jecting  ;  circular,  and  high  behind. 

In  proportion  as  the  forehead  of  the  Calnmc  is  flat  and  low. 
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that  of  the  Ethiopian  is  high  and  narrow ;  while  the  back  part 
of  an  European  head  has  a  much  more  protuberant  arch,  and 
spherical  form  behind,  than  that  of  a  Negro. 


ADDITIONS. 

PLATES  XU.»  XUL 

Thb  two  following  \plate8  rcpresOTt  (he  skulls  of  diflkrent 
nations*  .'.-..      •^. 

1.  Is  the  skull  ofm  Gendni,  witb^iliariiiftrlM  oR«|i;£ta>- 
pean  hfeaA.-'-fy'iwj  Aisbnbfe' Aom  2,  Xind  4.  Hie  Und  part 
contaiop  the-  tticker'ibalfy  the  fore  part  the  itKmaer.  The 
forehead'^-il  better  arcked;  neither  t09  steep  nor  too  round. 
The  person  to  whom  it  belonged  was  neither  Btopfd,  nAr  a  man 
of  genius ;  but  a  cold,  eonaiderate,  industrious  oharacter. 

3.  Is  an  East  lAdian  skull,  very  distinct  from  the  European ; 
first,  by  the  pointed  arching  of  the  top ;  next,  by  the  short 
back  part ;  and,  lastly,  the  uncommonly  strong  bones  of  the 
jaw,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  countenance.  It  is  indubitable 
that  this  skull  is  formed  for  more  rude  and  sensible,  and  less 
delicate  aiMl  ilpBitual  enjoyment  than  the  former. 

2.  All' African,  diflferent  from  the  two  former  in  the  nar- 
rowiMM  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  breadth  of  its  basis, 
wludt'Oonsista  of  a  very  strong  bone :  by  the  short  bone  of  the 
nose,  the  projeoting  cavity  for  the  teeth,  which  occasion  tho 
short  flat  nose,  and  thick  prominent  lipif  of  these  .people..  I 
partieulariy  xemark  t^e  ^proportion  «f  the  forehei&d,'.to  the 
other  parte  of  th<^' profile.  The  arching  of  the  fbrefai^  con- 
sidered separately,  islyyno  means  so  stupid  as  the  other' ^rts 
evidently  appear  to  be. 

4.  Of  a  wandering,  or  Cabmic  Tartar. — 

This  forehead,  with  respect  to  lomiess,  but  not  'position, 
rcsoniMos  the  forehead  of  a  monkey.  The  cavities  for  the  even 
are  deep,  the  nose  lx)ne  short  and  flat,  so  that  it  scarcely  pro- 
jects further  tlian  the  bones  l)eneath,  therefore  the  chin  Is  the 
more  prominent,  which,  however,  consists  of  a  considerably 
weak  ))one,  and  occasions  the  whole  countenance  to  have  an 
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r^  coQcave  outline ;  whereaa,  the  profiles  of  the  other 
three  comiteiiances  are  convex.  The  low  forehead  and  deep 
sunk  eye  of  the  ape  have  been  remailLed  to  denote  cowardice, 
and  rapine.  Receive  it,  reader,  as  a  truth,  proved  by  a  thou- 
sand experiments,  that  all  general  concavities  of  profile,  that 
is  to  say,  concavities  of  form,  betoken  weak  powers  of  mind, 
whidi  endeavour,  as  aU  natural  weaknesses  do,  to  supply  and 
ocmoeal  their  deficiencies  by  the  straigth  of  cunning. 

PLATE  XUIL 

We  flhaU  now  consider  the  tUfed  pliip. 

This  contaioB  £ye.skulls,  copied  fVfiin^n<ili]|n 

I  searched  the  best  anatomical  authors,  and  inquired  of  the 
best  read  physicians,  of  Gessner  and  Haller,  whether  no  anato- 
mist had  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  di£ferences  of  the  skulL 
according  to  the  diflferences  of  the  mind,  or  to  define  the  rela- 
tions of  the  outlines.  The  only  answer  I  could  obtain  was  a 
quotation  from  Vesalius,  with  an  engraving  of  five  different 
heads,  which  I  have  copied,  and  which  are  here  well  deserving 
of  a  place. 

3.  Is,  according  to  him,  the  only  natural  fonn  of  the  skull, 
which  is  that  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  compressed  at  the  sides, 
and  pi*ominent  before  and  behind. 

I  dare  not  affirm  this  to  be  the  only  natural  form,  since 
many  others  might  be  drawn,  of  the  best  made  men,  the  out- 
lines of  which  are  much  more  beautiful,  mqre  proportionate, 
and  more  significant,  than  this.  If,  for  example,  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  retreated  a  little  more,  and  were  the  top 
and  back  of  the  skull  somewhat  more  raised  and  arched,  it 
would  be  much  more  perfect ;  though,  as  it  is,  it  exhibits  a 
very  intelligent,  thinking  character. 

Vesalius  distinguishes  various  defective  fonns  of  the  skull. 

Of  skull  4,  he  says — "  The  first  deviation  from  jiature  is 
where  the  arching  iu  .front  is  defective." 

This  flattened  round  outline  of  the  fozehead  bone,  or  os 
coronale^  would  produce  heaviness  of  imderstanding. 

"  2.  The  second  deviation  is  where  the  projecting  forward  is 
defective." — The   back  of  the  head  is  still  more  unnatural. 
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Were  the  os  caronale  comprefised  near  Uie  insertion  of  the 
nose,  were  it  sharper,  and  less  round,  it  would  be  less  un- 
natural. 

'^  1 .  The  third  deviation  is  where  the  prominence,  both  be* 
fore  and  behind,  is  wanting.''  This  was,  certainly,  in  every 
respect,  an  idiot  bom,  as  the  teeth  also  show,  especially  the 
relation  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the  chin. 

"  5.  The  fourth  deviation  is  where  the  two  projections  are 
on  the  sides  of  the  skull,  though  transversely.'' — Were  this 
forehead  in  profile  entirely  perpendicular,  and  did  it  not  sink 
at  the  bottom,  it  would  not- be  stupid.  Stupidity  is  occasioned 
by  the  angle  which  is  fonned  by  the  forehead  and  the  bone  of 
the  nose. 

There  are  many  otliii|^ip«ry  unnatural  forms,  as,  for  example, 
those  skulls  which  ar^toii&d^  or  perpendicular  in  profile,  those 
which  sink  inward  in  ^  fitmt,  and  "those  which  are  too  much 
sunken,  or  too  much  rilled  lit  the  top. 

nkTE  XLIV 

P0KTRAir,.OT  TJUAUUS. BEMARKS. 

I  particularly  I0coiiim6iia  'the  study  of  the  coimtenance, 
here  annexed,  to  tlie  physiognomwt.  How  seldom  do  we  meet 
such  firm,  deisiaive'  precision ;  such  jienetrating  eyes ;  a  nose 
like  this,  whidL  considered  abstractedly,  so  denotes  ripe,  mas- 
culine iimli  1 1  ffliijiinfl,  or  rather  a  sound  mind !  Whenever  I 
view  this  fac^^ftid'iuiew  how  peculiar  is  the  pleasure  of  con* 
templating  a  jtlnwC  mm,  or  even  the  image  of  a  great  man. 
Can  there  be  a  mor^  siiliilittie,  more  godlike  enjoyment,  than 
that  of  understanding  a  noble  human  countenance ! 

Caspar  Bauhin  has  copied  these  five  kinds  of  skuUs  repre- 
sented in  Plate  XLIII.  in  his  Theatrum  Anatomicum;  but 
the  form  which  he  has  given  as  the  most  perfect  is,  probably 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  designer,  as  imperfect  and 
unnatural,  as  any  one  of  the  four  can  be  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
other  defects,  it  is  not  only  quite  flat  at  the  top,  but  this  unnar 
tural  flatness,  also,  is  increased  by  a  slight  indenting.  I  must 
remark  that,  in  general,  most  anatomists  and  designers  have 


bat »  anall  peneption  of  iheie  M  iHHuliJidbkb  and  w  U 
importsnti  wwliBB  of  ihs  ikiilL 

M  Ynrmn  ffiltimn  oHK  hmr  fijpmnn  iffnngifmi  qnMfi^  ■» 
niooi  in  ranmi  nmini  oooHnts  poMP  innBHS  ^^MBUfSB- 
terim  Vcnotiii  poor  nmhio  putibai  ilrfifi  iUM,  c 
ameno,  hM  figntm  hodie  cnwpiftnr^  Imo^  apod 
mendioDs  ohombiikt,  dd  eopni  qaadntaBii  oed  hHoB  pndb 
qnam  kqgnis  eoiit^;ii.  IHatmofc  Qeaam  pwolhw  obpob  artni 
feite  ires  »  mendiqi  ootiafciin  ohoanhftuB  OBt»pMdlo  port  in 
iKTttiliftfiiinm  Bftlgannn  BrahfintMi  ah  hiHtrintiilrBB  ftiH  pm|WMhit 
enjiiB  etopat  in  ntmmqiie  ktoa  protaboiana  dnoboa  Tinmm 
eapiiibiiB  gtandins  ezstitit. 

''  Oenumisiiim,  (aajs  our  antfaor  fbrtiier,)  et  magiB  adhne 
C^nDooram  et  Tnreanan  capita  fj^bi  ten  imaginflm  oxptinnmti 
ad  hano  qnoqne  (qoam  iUonmi  non  panei  el^gantom  et  oqpitii 
qnibuBnorie  ntantnr,  tegamentiB  aoeommodam  oenaent)  obat»> 
triciboB  nonnimqiiam  magna  matnnn  aolicitiidine  opem  fiaran- 
tibuB.  Germani  yero  comprooBO  pknanqae  oocq>itM>  et  lato 
ei^ite  epectanturyquodpaeriineiniiBdoiBOBemper  mcombant. 
Belgis  oblongiora  cseteriB  propemodnm  leBervantor  perm»- 
nentve  capita,  quod  matres  suos  puemloB  fiiadis  involatoB  in 
latere  et  temporibus  potisBimum  dormire  sinant.^ 

I  am  well  convinced  that  violent  bearinga  down,  presBureB, 
and  positions,  may  afiect  the  form  of  the  head,  and  tiie  under- 
standing of  the  child ;  but  I  am  equally  well  convinced  that 
the  inevitable  pressure  sustained  in  the  birth  does  not  injure 
the  original  form  of  the  head.  Nature  afisiBts  herself,  repairs 
the  injury,  and,  by  her  labours  from  the  internal  to  the  ex- 
ternal, restores  order.  How  much  must  the  feeble  noBe  su£kr 
in  birth,  yet  is  it  repaired  by  the  internal  power  of  nature.  If 
a  cartilage  so  yielding,  and  which  must  suffer  so  much,  can 
restore  itself,  how  much  must  the  skull  sufler  before  it  shall  be 
unable  to  recover  its  form,  by  its  own  firmness,  elasticity,  and 
internal  power  of  life !  How  many  blows  and  accidents  must 
many  children  endure,  without  injury,  at  least  to  the  form  of 
their  forehead  I  Not  but  many  schoolmasters  and  fathers  will 
heavily  have  to  answer  for  the  stupidity  of  children,  which  has 
been  the  consequence  of  blows. 
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Our  author  also  remarks — 

*^  Quod  non  natundes  vocato  ci^itis  effigies  etiam  in  egregie 
jurudentibus  (quandoquidem  scilicet  cerebrum  nulla  pn^ria  ad- 
modum  indigeat  figura)  interdum  spectentur;  etiamsi  tales 
calvarise,  ac  potissimum  suturarum  specie,  a  naturali  forma 
differentes,  nobis  in  coemiteriis  perquam  raro  sese  offerant,  ut 
profecto  subinde  forsan  occurrerent,  si  Alpium,  qusB  Italiam 
spectant,  accolarum  coemiteria  scrutaremur,  quum  illos  homines 
non  dictis  modo  capitis  figuris,  sed  longe  etiam  magis  discre- 
pantibus,  deformes  esse  audiam."*" 


OF  THE  SKULLS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Thb  head,  or  skull,  of  a  child,  drawn  upon  paper,  without 
additional  circumstance,  wiU  be  generally  known,  and  seldom 
confounded  with  the  head  of  an  adult.  But,  to  keep  them  dis- 
tinct, it  is  necessary  the  painter  should  not  be  too  hasty  and 
incorrect  in  his  observations  of  what  is  peculiar,  or  so  fre- 
quently generalize  the  particular,  which  is  the  eternal  error  of 
painters,  and  of  so  many  pretended  physiognomists. 

Notwithstanding  individual  variety,  there  are  certain  con- 
stant signs,  proper  to  the  head  of  a  child,  which  as  much  con- 
sist in  the  combination  and  form  of  the  whole  as  in  the  single 
parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  head  is  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  younger  the  person  is ;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  from  comparing  the  skulls  of  the  embryo,  the  child,  and 
the  man,  that  the  part  of  the  skull  which  contains  the  brain  is 
proportionately  larger  than  the  parts  that  compose  the  jaw 
and  the  countenance.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  forehead,  in 
children,  especially  the  upper  part,  is  generally  so  prominent. 
The,  bones  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  with  the  teeth  they 
contain,  are  later  in  their  growth,  and  more  slowly  attain  per- 
fect formation.  The  under  part  of  the  head  generally  increases 
more  than  the  upper,  till  it  has  attained  full  growth.  Several 
processes  of  the  bones,  as  the  processus  mamillareSy  which  lie 
behind  and  under  the  ears,  form  themselves  after  the  birth ; 
as  in  a  great  measure  also  do  various  hidden  sinusses,  or  cavi- 
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ties,  in  these  bones.  The  quill-form  of  these  bones,  with  their 
various  points,  ends,  and  protuberances,  and  the  numerous 
muscles  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  continually  in  action, 
make  the  greater  increase,  and  change,  more  possible  and  easy 
than  can  happen  in  the  spherical  bony  covering  of  the  brain, 
when  once  the  sutures  are  entirely  become  solid. 

This  unequal  growth  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the  skull 
must  necessarily  produce  an  essential  difference  in  the  whole ; 
without  enumerating  the  obtuse  extremities,  the  edges,  sharp 
comers,  and  single  protuberances,  which  are  chiefly  oocaooned 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

As  the  man  grows,  the  countenance  below  the  forehead 
becomes  more  protuberant ;  and,  as  the  sides  of  the  face,  that 
is  to  say,  the  temple  bones,  which  also  are  slow  in  coming  to 
perfection,  continually  remove  further  from  each  other,  the 
skull  gradually  loses  that  pear  form  which  it  appears  to  me  to 
liave  had  in  embryo. 

The  sintts  frontales  first  form  themselves  after  birth.  The 
prominence  at  the  bottom  of  the  forehead,  between  the  eye- 
b^o^vs,  is  likewise  wanting  in  children ;  the  forehead  joins  the 
nose  without  any  remarkable  curve. 

This  latter  circumstance  may  also  be  obsen-cd  in  some 
grown  persons,  when  the  sinus  frontales  are  either  wanting 
or  very  small ;  for  these  cavities  arc  found  very  different  in 
different  subjects. 

The  nose  alters  exceedingly  during  growth,  but  I  am  unable 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  bones  contribute  to  this  alterar 
tion,  it  being  chiefly  cartilaginous.  Accurately  to  determine 
this,  many  experiments  on  the  heads  and  skulls  of  children  and 
g^o^vn  persons,  would  be  necessary;  or,  leather,  if  we  could 
compare  the  same  head  with  itself,  at  different  ages,  which 
might  be  done  by  the  means  of  shades,  such  gradations  of  the 
head  or  heads  would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  physiognomist. 
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nATBS  ZLVnL.  xux. 

To  promote  and  render  physiognomoBical  knowleage  more 
precise,  the  human  skull  ought  to  be  contemplated  in  every 
position,  and,  especially,  38*  dalineiited  in  the  annexed  Plates 
XLVIII.,  XLIX.  ' 

Tbe  form,  ma,  ttid  proportion  of  the  whole ;  the  more  or 
less  oval ;  iu''^l!Te  height  Wldlwefcdth  ;  ought  each  to  be 
remarked.  '  The  prcwnt  nktill,  vii.wsi  il|  l.liis  position,  ^pet^ 
tains  to  tfee  long,  »nil.  when  xicwpil  irt  front,  to  the  short 
class ;  and  the  Rparc  to  the  ^ittira  Ooron^b  is  large. 

The  arijliiug  in  £r«iit  f>hi.iulcl  iicict  l<i>  teniarked,  and  its  pro- 
mincncQ;  Jt  henig of  geeftt,  yet  of  easily-dHined  significance.** 

In  the  skull  here  produced,  tliti  arohJitg,  according,  at  Icajst, 
lo  tho  dnnviag,  is  very  mMORiman.  How  much  more  of 
power,  penetration,  and  oharactw  woiiltl  it  have,  were  tho 
eurve  more  purt.'  <ir  accurate! 

The  thtee  sutures  should,  in  the  thinl  place,  be  remarked ; 
their  general  arching,  aod,  particularly,  tljfeir  smaller  configu- 
ration. 1  am  unable  to  speak  with  precision  on  this  subject, 
though  I  well  know  that  nature,  like  as  excellent  writer,  is 
accurate  in  her  mioutest  parts. 

We  should;  fourthly,  notice  the  under  part.,  forming  an 
arch,  in  this  poaitioD ;  especially  the  indenting  flatness,  of 
concavity,  near  the  point  on  whidi  ita  resta. 

a  Id  skuU  1,  the  curve  formed  by  the  teeth  should  be  ob- 
served ;  and,  from  the  pointed,  or  flat,  we  may  deduce 
weakneea  or  power. 

b  The  acutenees,  or  obtuseness  of  tbe  upper  jaw  should  be 
remarked. 

c  Tbe  form  and  size  of  the  aperture. 

d  Tbe  strength  of  the  bone  ot  occipilU  ct^itula. 

t  Tbe  procetnu  mamiUaret. 

f  Particubu-Iy  the  rigidness  of  tbe  whole  o»  occipitu. 
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PLATE  L.  . 

How  different  are  foreheads,  when  viewed  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and  how  expressive  may  these  differences  be  ! 

I  imagine  nature  cannot  speak  more  decisively,  in  the  skull, 
alone,  or  in  any  part  of  the  skull,  than  she  does  here. 

Whoever,  in  these  foreheads,  does  not  obtain  hints  for  new 
discoveries,  may  be  a  good,  a  worthy,  a  useful  and  friendly 
man,  but  no  physiognomist.^- Is  it  necessary  that  all  men 
should  be  physiognomists  t 

The  first  outline  is  that,  not  of  a  stupid,  but  of  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  capacity. 

The  second  of  a  very  intelligent  man. 

The  third  is  after  a  bust,  in  plaster,  of  Locke. 

The  more  we  consider  the  human  body,  and  the  more  we 
vary  its  position,  to  examine  its  outlines,  the  more  shall  we 
discover  of  the  character  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  inhabited, 
and  of  assignable,  and  precise,  tokens  of  its  power  and 
activity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  man,  considered  under  every  aspect, 
even  though  but  in  shade,  from  head  to  foot,  before,  behind^ 
in  profile,  half  profile,  quarter  profile,  will  afford  opportunities 
of  making  the  most  new  and  important  discoveries  of  the  all 
significance  of  the  human  body. 

I  hold  it  to  be  the  simplest  way  to  take  the  shades  of  heads 
of  persons  whose  characters  I  know,  rather  than  to  consider 
those  known  to  me  only  physiognomonioally ;  and  whose 
characters,  likewise,  were  remarkably  difierent. 

I  chose,  theiefiore,  three  bare  heads,  of  very  diffisrent  ca- 
pacities, and  found  the  difference  of  their  outlines  great 
indeed. 

Fig.  4. — Is  rather  a  very  industrious,  than  a  very  quick 
acting  man  ;  of  a  calm,  noUe^  compassionate  character ;  firm, 
simple ,  profound;  whose  reason  can  with  difiiculty  be  im- 
posed u{>on  :  in  wit  inexhaustible ;  not  brilliant,  but  therefore 
the  deeper  :  weaker  of  memory. 

Fig.  5. — Is  the  head  of  poetry,  of  genius;  but  calm  reason, 


-    -   *  ■ill  iIIm 

■Ml,  pffOMUy, 


prewd  ndo,  die  akori  mA,  lh>  i^  inMiii,  fAlwl  hrf, 
are  strildoi^  renniUbk. 

I  In liiHi  iril  ihit  thr  tarrlif  J  wtirh  ■  i  iiiJ«,  whi 

eeen  behind!,  k  the  best;  the  Art  denotes  meJiwiiij,  ete 
weeknen;  and  the  gndinDy  pointed,  or eonied,  idlf. 

Twehe  cwtEnee,  F^  1 — 12,  of  ifioto  girai  inwiwiMwIj, 
wHboot  eyeOy  orndditiGnal  fineuMnteb  Who  voold  eedc,  nk 
could  find  wifldom  in  anj  ondi  ooantcmneoB!  Were  thejaB 
animated,  of  which  woidd  anj  man  aik  adfiee!  Woold  not 
the  world  pronoonce  that  painter  ridicolonB  who  ohoidd  ga% 
8Qch  a  profile  to  a  Sokn,  or  a  Solomon!  Wonld  not  eich 
accimte  ofaBeirer  of  the  human  countenanee  diitingnidi  them 
natural  idiots  from  such  as  m^;fat  have  become  idiotical,  in 
sequence  of  acknese,  or  accident!  1,  miglit  hate  been 
perfaape,  but  could  S,  4,  7,  8, 9, 10,  erer  have  been  ao!  And 
would  it  not  be  affectation  in  anj  phSoeopher  to  ananm, — ^I 
do  not  know:  wretched  mortal,  how  knoweet  thou!  M^|^ 
not  God  have  pleased  to  have  permitted  any  one  of  these 
profiles  to  have  ^-ritten  the  theory  of  light  T  At  the  bottom 
of  Plate  L.,  are  given  four  arbitrary  profiles,  not  drawn  after 
nature. — Excellent  understanding  is  coni^icuous  in  1,  and  2, 
and  diversity  of  understandmg,  and  of  the  powers  ot  the  mind, 
in  both. — In  3,  and  4,  extreme  weakness ;  in  4,  more  than  in 
3.  We  can  as  little  resist  these  impressions  as  we  could  the 
voice  of  God.  Experienced  or  inexperienced  alike  will  deter- 
mine, as  if  from  instinct.  The  general  perception  of  truth, 
that  noblest  of  our  faculties,  I  might  say,  that  voice  of  God, 
which,  like  an  oracle,  speaks  in  man,  whether  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  that  irresistible  something  which  defies  reason- 
ing, call  it  what  we  please^  is  thus  decisive.    And  how  decides ! 


*  By  understanding,  I  mean  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  defining 
the  signs  of  things,  and  what  are,  or  what  are  not,  ih&r  adjuncts. 

By  reason,  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  defining  the  things  themselves, 
and  what  are,  or  are  not,  their  adjuncts. 
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From  gesture,  appearance,  look,  motion !    No,  from  mere  mo- 
ticmless,  lifeless  outlines. 


ESSAY,  BY  A  LATE  LEARNED  MAN  OF  OLDENBURG/  ON 
PHYSIOGNOMY.  INTERSPERSED  WITH  SHORT  REMARKS, 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

^^  I  AM  as  clearly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  physiognomy  as 
Lavater,  and  of  the  all-significance  of  each  limb  and  feature. 
True  it  is  that  the  mind  may  be  read  in  the  lineaments  of  the 
body,  and  its  motions  in  their  shades.*!- 

^*  Connexion  and  harmony,  cause  and  effect,  exist  through 
all  nature;  therefore,  between  the  external  and  internal  of 
man.  Our  form  is  influenced  by  our  parents,  by  the  earth  on 
which  we  walk,  the  sim  that  warms  us  with  its  rays,  the  food 
that  assimilates  itself  with  our  substance,  the  incidents  that 
determine  the  fortunes  of  our  lives :  these  all  modify,  repair, 
and  chisel  forth  the  body,  and  the  marks  of  the  tool  are  appa- 
rent both  in  body  and  mind.  Each  arching,  each  sinuosity  of 
the  external,  adapts  itself  to  the  individuality  of  the  internal. 
It  is  adherent,  and  pliable,  like  wet  drapery.  Were  the  nose 
but  little  altered,  Caesar  would  not  be  the  Csesar  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted. 

^^  When  the  soul  is  in  motion,  it  shines  through  the  body  as 
the  moon  through  the  ghosts  of  Ossian ;  each  passion  through- 
out the  human  race  has  ever  the  same  language." — From  east 
to  west,  envy  no  where  looks  with  the  satisfied  air  of  mag- 
nanimity ;  nor  will  discontent  appear  like  patience.  Wherever 
patience  is,  there  is  it  expressed  by  the  same  signs ;  as  like- 
wise are  anger,  envy,  and  every  other  passion. — "  Philoctetes 
certainly  expresses  not  the  sensation  of  pain  like  a  scourged 
slave.     The  angels  of  Raphael  must  smile  more  nobly  than  the 

•  M.  Sturtz. 

t  Es  ist  wahr  dass  sich  der  umriss  der  seele  in  den  wolbungen  ibres 
scbleyers  bildet,  und  ibre  bewegung  in  den  fallen  ibres  kleides.  Literalljr, 
It  is  true,  tbat  tbe  outline  of  tbe  soiil  forms  itself  in  the  arcbing  of  its 
veil,  and  its  motion  in  tbe  folds  of  its  garment 
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{^mbrandt ;  but  joy  aad  pun  still  have  each  their 
expreaeion ;  they  act  according  to  peculiar  iawe  upon 
uacles  and  nerves,  however  various  may  be  the  shad« 
ixpressiou ;  and  the  oftcner  the  i)assion  is  repeated,  or 
■u  lu   ion,  the  more  it  becomes  a  propensity,  a  favourite 
oit ;  the  deeper  will  be  the  furrows  it  ploughs. 
"  But  inclination,  capacity,  modes  and  gradations  of  caja- 
y,  talents,  and  au  ability  for  business.  He  much  more  con- 
Jed," — Very  true,  but  having  discovered  the  signs  of  these, 
bow  much  of  what  cannot  be  mistaken  shall  we  meet  with  in 
every  object  we  observe ! — "  A  good  obsener  will  discover  the 
wrathful,  the  voluptuous,  the  proud,  the  discontented,  the  ma- 
lignant,  the  benevolent,  and  the  compassionate,  with  little 
difficulty." — Most  true ! — "  But  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the 
artist,  and  their  various  partitions  of  genius,  be  mil  be  unable 
to  determine  with  equal  accuracy.     And  it  will  be  still  more 
difficult  to  assign  the  feature  or  trait  in  which  the  token  of  each 
quality  is  seated ;  whether  understanding  be  in  the  eye-bone, 
wit  in  the  chin,  and  poetical  genius  in  the  mouth." — Yet  I 
hope,  1  believe,  nay,  T  know,  that  the  present  century  shaU 
render  this  possible.     The  penetrating  author  of  this  eEBsy 
would  not  only  have  found  it  possible,  but  would  have  pep- 
formed  it  himself,  had  he  only  set  apart  a  sin^e  day  to  coai' 
pare  and  examine  a  weU-airanged  collection  of  characters, 
either  in  nature,  or  well-painted  portnuta. — "  Onr  attention  is 
always  excited  whenever  we  meet  with  a  remarkable  man,  and 
we  all  are,  more  or  less,  empirical  physiognomists.     We  per- 
ceive in  the  aspect,  the  mien,  the  smile,  the  mechanism  of  the 
forehead,  sometimes  malice,  sometimes  wit,  at  others  penetra- 
tion.    We  expect  and  presage,  from  the  impnlse  of  latent  sen- 
sation, very  determined  qualities,  from  the  form  of  each  new 
acquuntance ;  and,  when  this  faculty  of  judging  is  improved 
by  an  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  often  succeed  to  admira- 
tion in  our  judgment  on  strangers. 

"  Is  this  feeling,  internal,  unacquired  sensation,  which  is 
inexplicable ;  or  is  it  comparison,  indication,  conclusion  from 
a  character  that  we  have  examined  to  another  which  we  have 
not,  and  occasioned  by  some  external  resemblance !     Feeling 
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18  the  segis  of  enthusiasts  and  fools,  and,  though  it  may  often 
be  conformable  to  truth,  is  still  neither  demonstration,  nor 
confirmation  of  truth  ;  but  induction  is  judgment  founded  on 
experience,  and  this  way  only  will  I  study  physiognomy, 

^'  I  meet  many  strangers,  with  an  air  of  friendship ;  1  re- 
cede from  others  with  cool  politeness,  although  there  is  no 
expression  of  passion  to  attract,  or  to  disgust.  On  further 
examination,  I  always  found  that  I  have  seen  in  them  some 
trait  either  of  a  worthy  or  a  worthless  person,  with  whom  I 
was  before  acquainted.  A  child,  in  my  opinion,  acts  from  like 
motives,  when  he  evades,  or  is  pleased  with,  the  caresses  of 
strangers ;  except  that  he  is  actuated  by  more  trifling  signs ; 
periiape  by  the  colour  of  the  clothes,  the  tone  of  the  voice ;  or, 
often,  by  some  motion,  which  he  has  observed  in  the  parent, 
the  nurse,  or  the  acquaintance.*^ 

This  cannot  be  denied  to  be  often  the  case ;  much  more 
often  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  yet  I  make  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  prove  that  there  are,  in  nature  and  art,  a  multi- 
tude of  traits,  especially  of  the  extremes  of  passionate,  as  well 
as  dispassionate  faculties,  which  of  themselves,  and  vrithout 
comparison  with  former  experiments,  are,  with  certainty,  in- 
telligible to  the  most  unpractised  observer.  I  believe  it  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  organization  of  our 
eyes  and  ears,  that  he  should  be  attracted  or  repulsed,  by  cer- 
tain coimtenances,  as  well  as  by  certain  tones.  Let  a  child, 
who  has  seen  but  a  few  men,  view  the  open  jaws  of  a  lion,  oi 
tiger,  and  the  smile  of  a  benevolent  person,  and  his  nature  will, 
infallibly,  shrink  from  the  one,  and  meet  the  smile  of  benevo- 
lence with  a  smile  ;  not  from  reason  and  comparison,  but  from 
the  original  feelings  of  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  we  listen 
with  pleasure  to  a  delightful  melody  and  shudder  at  discordant 
shrieks ;  as  little  as  there  is  of  comparison  or  consideration, 
on  such  an  occasion,  so  is  there  equally  little  on  the  first  sight 
of  an  extremely  pleasing,  or  an  extremely  disgusting  counte- 
nance. 

^*'  It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  sensation,  since  I  have  good 
reason,  when  I  meet  a  person  who  resembles  Turenne,  to  ex- 
pect sagacity,  cool  resolution,  and  ardent  enterprise.     If,  in 


e;  iBotber  wiifa  his  nose,  and  high 
ibt  dnrd  «itk  hi*  mndk  md  MCnitj  ;  I  Uiea  har* 
1  tbe  MM  where  «eh  qnrf^  a|rann  Hadt  «nd 
d  in  miuliiij,  ^Hlbr  nilitiiii  abeiufei  I  meet 
past,  exaauDed  the 
com|Hre<l  tiwta, 
lad  proportiote,  and  had  we 
n  cadi,  (hoB  wwld  our  Chinese  alphabet 
W  Ck       ~         uul  wti  need  but  o|feii  it  lo 
of  Bteoaoee.     Whenever  I  in- 

tl  Ml  an  dementarv  worii  u  not 
from  it  than  eren  Larata;  J 
I  we  iMjr  obtaai  a  kog  ige  ao  rick,  and  so  detenni-  ' 
sate,  that  it  sbaD  be  poaable,  faun  descnption  aniv.  to  reatoic 
the  tiTing  figure;  and  that  an  aoamUe  descriptiuo  of  the 
BUDd  shall  give  the  ofltlioe  of  tbe  body,  bo  that  the  phTsiogno- 
miat,  Btudiing  some  tiiture  Plutarch,  diall  regenerate  great 
men,  and  the  ideal  form  shall,  «ith  facilitr,  take  birtli  from  the 
given  definitton."  Excellent ' — Anil,  be  the  author  in  jest 
eantest,  this  is  what  I,  entirelr,  withoat  dreaming,  and  most 
■bmlutely  expect  from  tbe  followii^  coitary,  for  which  pur- 
poee,  with  God's  good  pleasure,  I  wiO  haiard  aoow  easajv, 
iriwn  1  shall^ieak  on  ph^r^nmnonical  lines. 

"  With  tnse  ideal  forms  shall  the  chambers  of  ftitnre  princes 
be  hong,  and  he  who  comes  to  solicit  employment  shall  retire 
^  without  muimining,  when  it  is  proved  to  him  that  be  is  ex- 
cluded by  his  nose." — Laugh  or  laugh  not,  friends  or  raiemies 
of  truth,  this  will,  this  must,  happen. — "  By  degrees  I  imagine 
to  myself  a  new,  and  another  world,  whence  error  and  deceit 
shall  be  banished." — Banished  they  would  be  were  physiog- 
nomy the  universal  religion,  were  all  men  accurate  obserrers, 
and  were  not  dissimulation  obliged  to  recur  to  new  arts,  by 
which  physiognomy,  at  least  for  a  time,  may  be  rendered 
erroneous. — "  We  have  to  inquire  whether  we  should  there- 
fore be  happier." — Happier  we  should  certainly  be ;  although 
tbe  present  contest  between  virtue  and  vice,  sincerity  and  dis- 
•imulation,  which  so  contributes  to  the  development  of  tbe 
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grand  faculties  of  man,  renders,  as  I  may  say,  human  virtue 
divine,  exalting  it  to  heaven. — "  Truth  is  ever  found  in  the 
medium ;  we  will  not  hope  too  little  from  physiognomy,  nor 
will  we  expect  too  much. — Here  torrents  of  objections  break 
in  upon  me,  some  of  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

"  Do  so  many  men  in  reaUty  resemble  each  other  ?  Is  not 
the  resemblance  general ;  and,  when  particularly  examined, 
does  it  not  vanish;  especially,  if  the  resembling  persons  be 
compared  feature  by  feature  ? 

^^  Does  it  not  happen  that  one  feature  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  another;  that  a  fearful  nose  is  placed  between  eyes 
which  betoken  courage  V 

In  the  firm  parts,  or  those  capable  of  sharp  outlines,  ac- 
cidents excepted,  I  have  never  yet  found  contradictory  fea- 
tures; but  often  have  between  the  firm  and  the  flexible,  or 
the  ground-form  of  the  flexible  and  their  apparent  situation. 
By  ground-form  I  mean  to  say  that  which  is  preserved  after 
death,  unless  distorted  by  violent  disease. 

"  It  is  far  from  being  proved  that  resemblance  of  form 
universally  denotes  resemblance  of  mind.  In  families  where 
there  is  most  resemblance,  there  are  often  the  greatest  varieties 
of  mind.  I  have  known  twins,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  between  whose  minds  there  was  not  the  least 
similarity." — If  this  be  literally  true,  I  will  renounce  physiog- 
nomy ;  and,  to  whoever  shall  convince  me  of  it,  I  will  give  my 
copy  of  these  fragments,  and  a  hundred  physiognomonical 
drawings. 

Nor  will  I  be  my  own  judge,  I  leave  it  to  the  worthy  author 
of  this  remark  to  choose  three  arbitrators ;  let  them  examine 
the  fact,  accurately,  and,  if  they  confirm  it,  I  will  own  my 
error.  Shades,  however,  of  these  twin  brothei^  will  first  be 
necessary.  In  all  the  experiments  I  have  made,  I  declare,  upon 
my  honour,  I  have  never  made  any  such  remark. 

"And  how  shall  we  be  able  to  explain  the  innumerable  ex- 
ceptions which  almost  overwhelm  rule  ?  I  will  only  produce 
some  from  my  own  observation.  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  porter ;  not  the  glance  of  the  eye,  not  any  trait  of 
the  mouth,  speak  the  man  of  penetration,  or  of  science." 
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in  &  person  of  our  author's  penetration  and  jndgraenfc  1 
.  at&mts,  I  must  hesitate,  and  say,  he  has  observed  thii,  4 
re  not. — But  how  does  it  happen  that,  in  more  than  1 

is'  obfiervation,  I  have  never  met  any  such  example  ?  1  liava 
aeen  many  men,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  my  phy8iognQ< 
monical  studies,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  men  of  acnse,  and  who 
were  not  so ;  but  never,  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  did  I  . 
meet  a  wi&e  mtu]  whom  I  supposed  a  fool.  la  Plate  1.  is  an 
engraving  of  Johnson.  Can  a  countenance  more  tranquilly  fine 
be  imagined,  one  that  more  possesses  the  sensibility  of  under- 
standing, planning,  m^rutinlKing!  In  the  eye-brows,  only,  and 
their  horizontal  position,  how  great  is  the  expression  of  pro- 
found, exquisit-e,  penetrating  understanding  ! 

"  Hume's  was  the  countenance  of  a  common  man." 

So  says  common  report ;  I  have  no  answer  but  that  I  sus- 
pect the  aspect,  or  flexible  features,  on  whicli  most  observers 
found  their  physiognomonieal  judgment,  have,  as  1  may  say, 
effaced  the  physiognomy  of  the  bones;  as,  for  example,  the 
outline  and  arching  of  the  forehead,  to  wliich  scarcely  one  in 
a  hundred  direct  thoir  ^tttentioii. 

"  Churchill  had  the  look  of  a  drover ;  Goldsmith  of  a  mm- 
pleton;  and  the  cold  eyes  of  Strange  do  not  indicate  the 
artist." — The  greatest  artists  have  oflen  the  coldest  eyea. 
The  man  of  genius  and  the  artist  are  two  persons.  Phlegm 
ie  the  inheritance  of  the  mere  artist. — "  Who  would  say  that 
the  apparent  ardour  of  Wille  speaks  the  man  who  passed  his 
life  in  drawing  parallel  lines  V — Ardour  and  phlegm  are  not 
incompatible :  the  most  ardent  men  are  the  coolest.  Scarcely 
any  observation  has  been  so  much  verified  as  this ;  it  appears 
contradictory,  but  is  not.  Ardent,  quickly  determining,'  re- 
solute, laborious,  and  boldly  enterprising  men,  the  moments  of 
ardour  excepted,  have  the  coolest  of  minds.  The  style  and 
countenance  of  Wille,  if  the  profile  portrait  of  him  which  I 
have  is  a  likeness,  have  this  character  in  perfection. 

*'  Boucher,  the  painter  of  the  Graces,  has  the  aspect  of  an 
exeontioner." — Truly  so.  Such  was  the  portrait  1  received. 
But  then,  my  good  Mr.  Sturtz,  let  us  understand  what  is  meant 
by  these  painters  of  the  Graces.     I  find  as  little  in  his  works. 
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as  lii  hid  eotintenance.  None  of  the  pamtings  of  Bouehel* 
were  at  all  to  my  taste.  I  could  not  contemplate  one  of  thetti 
can  amorey  and  his  countenance  had  the  same  effect.  I  can 
now  comprehend,  said  I,  on  the  first  sight  df  hiis  jKMrait,  why 
I  haye  never  been  pleased  with  the  works  of  Boucher. 

''  I  saw  a  criminal  condemned  to  the  wheel,  who^  with 
satanic  wickedness,  had  murdered  his  benefactor,  and  who  yet 
had  the  benevolent  and  open  coimteiiance  of  an  angel  of  Guide; 
It  is  not  impossible  to  discover  the  head  of  a  Regulus  amoE^ 
guilty  criminals,  or  of  a  vestal  in  the  house  of  correction.^ — > 
This  I  can,  from  experience,  confirm.  Far  be  contradiction 
from  me  on  this  subject.  But  such  vici(4b  persotis>  however 
hateful  with  respect  to  the  appearance  and  effect  of  their 
actions,  or  even  to  their  internal  motives^  were  not  originally 
wicked.  Where  is  the  pure,  the  noble,  finely-formed,  easily 
irritated  man,  with  angelic  sensibility,  who  has  not  his  devilish 
moments,  in  which,  were  not  opportunity  happily  wanting^  he 
might,  in  one  hour,  be  guilty  of  sbme  two  or  three  vices  which 
should  exhibit  him,  apparently  at  least,  as  the  most  detestable 
of  men ;  yet  may  he  be  a  thousand  times  better  atid  nobler 
than  numerous  men  of  subaltern  minds,  held  to  be  good,  who 
never  were  capable  of  committing  acts  so  wicked,  for  the  comr 
mission  of  which  they  so  loudly  condemn  him,  and  for  the 
good  of  society  are  in  duty  bound  to  condemn ! 

"  Lavater  will  answer.  Show  me  these  men,  and  I  will  comr 
ment  upon  them,  as  I  have  done  upon  Socrates.  Some  smaUj 
often  unremarked  trait,  will,  probably,  explain  what  a{^>eflD:8  to 
you  so  enigmatical. 

"  But  will  not  something  creep  into  the  commentaiy  which 
never  was  in  the  text  ? '' 

This  may,  but  ought  not  to  happen.  I  will  also  grant  that  a 
man  with  a  good  countenance  may  act  like  a  rogue ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  at  such  a  moment,  his  countenance  will  not  ap- 
pear good ;  and,  in  the  next,  he  will  infinitely  oftener  act  like 
a  man  of  worth. 

"  Ought  we  from  a  known  character  to  draw  conclusions 
concerning  one  imknown  ? — Or,  is  it  easy  to  discover  what 
that  being  is  who  wanders  in  darkness,  and  dwells  in  the  house 
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isdiclioD  ;  who  is  one  creature  to-day,  ftnd  to-morron 
very  reveree '.     For  hav  seldom  do  we  find  a  man 
"  Qui 
Qoalis  lb  initio  proceswrit  et  libi  conitet  i " 

How  true,  bon  inijiortant  ia  this !  How  necessary  a  beacon 
to  warn  andtcrrify  the  pbyaiopiotiiiBt  I 

"  What  should  we  think  of  Augustus,  if  we  were  only 
acqutunted  with  liis  conduct  to  Cinna ;  or  of  Cioero,  if  we 
knew  him  only  from  his  consulate !  How  gigantic  rises  Elixir 
beth  among  queens,  yet  how  little,  how  mean  was  the  super- 
annuated coquette  !  Jamra  II..  a  bold  general  and  a  cowardly 
king  !  Monk,  the  revenger  of  monarcbs,  the  slave  of  his  wife ! 
Algernon  Sidney  and  Russell,  patriota  worthy  Rome,  sold  to 
France  !  Bacon,  the  father  of  wisdom,  a  bribed  judge .' — 
Such  discoveries  make  us  shudder  at  the  aspect  of  man,  and 
shake  off  friends  and  mttmates  like  coals  of  fire  from  the 
hand. 

"  When  Bucb  chameleon  minds  can  be  at  one  moment  great, 
at  another  contemptible,  and  yet  not  alter  their  form,  what 
can  that,  form  say ! " 

Their  form  shows  what  tbey  may,  what  they  ongfat  to  be ; 
and  their  aspect,  in  the  moment  of  action,  what  they  are. 
Their  countenance  shows  their  power,  and  their  aspect  the 
^ipUcation  of  their  power.  The  expression  of  their  littleness 
may  probably  be  like  the  spots  of  the  sun,  inviuble  to  the 
naked  eye. 

"  Is  not  our  judgment  tinged  by  that  medium  through 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look?" — Oh  yes,  yes,  yes! — 
"  Smellfungua  views  all  objects  through  a  blackened  glass ; 
another  through  a  prism.  Many  contemplate  virtue  through 
a  diminishing,  and  vice  through  a  magnifying,  mediom." — 
How  excellently  expressed ! 

"  A  work  by  Swift,  on  physiognomy,  would  certainly  have 
been  very  different  from  that  of  Lavater. 

"  National  physiognomy  is  still  a  large  uncultivated  field. 
The  families  of  the  four  classes  of  the  race  of  Adam  from  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Greeks.  In  Europe — in  Germany  alone, 
what  varieties  are  there  which  can  escape  no  observer  !  Heads 
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bearing  the  stamp  of  the  form  of  government,  which  ever  will 
influence  education ;  republican  haughtiness,  proud  of  its  laws; 
the  pride  of  the  slave  who  feels  pride  because  he  has  the 
power  of  inflicting  the  scourges  he  has  received ;  Greeks  under 
Pericles,  and  under  Hassan  Pacha;  Romans,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  governed  by  emperors,  and  governed  by  popes; 
Englishmen  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Cromwell ! — How  have  I 
been  struck  bjr  the  portraits  of  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Vane. — 
Hancock  and  Lord  North ! — ^All  produce  varieties  of  beauty, 
according  to  the  different  nations." 

I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of 
this  spirited  and  energetic  essay.  How  worthy  an  act  was  it 
in  him  whom  I  had  unintentionally  offended,  concerning  whom 
I  had  published  a  judgment  far  from  sufficiently  noble,  to  send 
me  this  essay,  with  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  pleased ! 
In  such  a  manner,  in  such  a  spirit,  may  informations,  correc- 
tions, or  doubts,  be  ever  conveyed  to  me ! — Shall  I  need  to 
apologize  for  having  inserted  it  i  Or,  rather,  wiU  not  most  of 
my  readers  say,  give  us  more  such. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  HUART. 

1. 

"  Some  are  wise  and  appear  not  to  be  so ;  others  appear 
wise  and  are  not  so :  some,  again,  are  not,  and  appear  not  to 
be  wise ;  and  others  are  wise,  and  also  appear  to  be  wise.'' 

Instead  of  this  obscure  remark,  add  the  folio  wing.— The  phy- 
siognomist will  never  overlook  the  signs  of  wisdom  which  exist 
in  a  countenance  that  may  be  supposed  foolish,  although  it  be 
really  wise ;  he  will  not  be  so  mistaken :  he  will  be  able  to  in- 
vestigate them  all,  and  arrange  them  according  to  these  four 

classes. 

2. 

"  The  son  is  often  brought  in  debtor  to  the  great  under- 
standing of  the  father.'*' 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  or  have  not  elsewhere  made 
this  remark,  but  it  seems  a  general  law  of  nature  to  interrupt 
the  propagation  of  great  minds. 
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"  Wisdom  in  infancy  denotes  folly  in  manhood.*' 

4.. 
"  No  ud  can  make  those  bring  forth  who  are  not  pregnant." 
Expect  not,  therefore,  fruit  where  seed  has  not  be^  sown. 
How  advantageous,  how  important,  would  physiognomy  be- 
come, were  it,  by  being  acquainted  with  every  sign  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  pregnancy,  enabled  to  render  aid  to  all  the 
pregnant,  and  to  the  pregnant  onlv  '■ 

5. 

"  The  estemal  form  of  the  head  is  wlmt  it  ought  to  be, 
when  it  resembles  a  hollow  globe  slightly  compressed  at  the 
sides,  with  a  small  pi-otuberancc  at  the  forehead,  and  back  of 
the  head.  A  very  flat  forehead,  or  a  sudden  descent  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  are  no  good  tokens  of  understanding." 

Mot  withstanding  the  compressure,  the  profile  of  such  a  bead 
would  be  more  circular  than  oval.  The  profile  of  a  good  head 
ought  to  form  a  circle  combined  only  when  with  the  nose ; 
therefore  without  the  nose,  it  approaches  much  more  to  the 
oval  than  the  circular.  "  A  very  Sat  forehead,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  is  no  sign  of  good  understanding."  True,  if  the  flatness 
resembles  that  of  the  ox.  But  I  have  seen  perfectly  flat  fore- 
heads, let  me  be  rightly  understood,  I  mean  flat  only  between 
and  above  the  eye-brows,  in  men  of  great  wisdom.  Much, 
indeed,  depends  upon  the  position  and  curve  of  the  outlioe  of 
the  forehead- 

6. 

"  No  animal  has  bo  mnch  bnun  as  man.  Were  the  quan- 
tity of  bnun.ia  two  of  the  laigest  oxen  oompared  to  the  quao- 
ti^  found  in  the  smallest  man,  it  would  prove  to  be  lees.  The 
nearer  reason,  the  more  brain." 

7. 
"  Large  oranges  have  thick  ekms,  and  little  juice.     Heads 
of  much  bone  and  flesh  have  little  bnun.     Large  bones,  with 
abundance  of  flesh  and  fat,  are  impediments  to  miad.^ 
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8. 

*'  The  heads  of  wise  persons  are  very  weak,  and  susceptible 
of  the  most  minute  impressions." 

Often,  not  always.  And  how  wise  ?  Wise  to  plan,  but  not 
to  execute.  Active  wisdom  must  have  harder  bones.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  this  earth's  wonders  is  a  man  in  whom  the 
two  qualities  are  united ;  who  has  sensibility  even  to  painful 
excess,  and  colossal  courage  to  resist  the  impetuous  torrent, 
the  whirlpool,  by  which  he  shall  be  assailed.  Such  characters 
possess  sensibility  from  the  tenderness  of  bodily  feeling ;  and 
strength,  not  so  much  in  the  bones,  as  in  the  nerves. 

9. 

''  Galen  says,  a  thick  belly  a  thick  understanding.'*' — ^And  I 
with  equal  truth,  or  falsehood,  may  add,  a  thin  belly  a  thin 
understanding.  Remarks  so  general,  which  would  prove  so 
many  able  and  wise  men  to  be  fools,  I  value  but  little.  A  thick 
belly  certainly  is  no  positive  token  of  understanding.  It  is 
rather  positive  for  sensuality,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  un- 
derstanding ;  but  abstractedly,  and  unconnected  with  other 
indubitable  marks,  I  cannot  receive  this  as  a  general  pro- 
position. 

10. 

''  Aristotle  holds  the  smallest  heads  to  be  the  wisest." — But 
this,  with  all  reverence  for  so  great  a  man,  I  think  was  spoken 
without  reflection.  Let  a  small  head  be  imagined  on  a  great 
body,  or  a  great  head  on  a  small  body,  each  of  which  may  be 
found  in  consequence  of  accidents  that  excite  or  retard  growth ; 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that,  without  some  more  definite  dis- 
tinction, neither  the  large  nor  the  small  head  is,  in  itself,  wise 
or  foolish.  It  is  true  that  large  heads,  with  short  triangular 
foreheads,  are  foolish;  as  are  those  large  heads  which  are 
iat,  and  incumbered  with  flesh  ;  but  small,  particularly  round 
heads,  with  the  like  incumbrance,  are  intolerably  foolish;  and, 
generally,  possess  that  which  renders  their  intolerable  foUy 
more  intolerable,  a  pretension  to  wisdom. 
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"  SmaD  persona  axe  the  better  for  having  a  head  aoinewhat 
laij^  and  large  persons  when  the  head  is  eomenhat  sniall.^ 

This  may  be  suffered  while  it  extends  no  further  than  tome- 
what,  hut  the  best,  certainly,  is  w^en  the  bead  ia  in  such  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  either  by  being 
large  or  small. 

12. 

"  Memory  and  imagioatitm  resemble  the  understanding,  as 
a  monk^  does  a  man." 

13. 

''  It  ia  or  no  consequence  to  the  genioa  whether  the  fleah 
be  hard  or  tender,  if  the  brain  do  not  partake  of  the  same 
qnality ;  for  experience  tells  us,  that  the  latter  is  ver}~  often 
of  a  different  temperament  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body : 
but  when  both  the  brain  and  the  fiesh  are  t«Jider,  they  betoken 
ill  to  the  understanding,  and  equally  ill  to  the  imagination." 

14. 

"  The  fluids  which  render  the  fleah  tender,  are  phlegm  and 
blood;  and  these  being  moist,  according  to  Galen,  render  men 
simple  and  stupid.  The  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  which  harden 
the  flesh,  are  cholcr  and  melancholy  (or  bile),  and  these  gene- 
rate wisdom  and  understanding.  It  is  therefore  a  much  worse 
sign  to  have  tender  flesh  than  rough ;  and  tender  signifiea  a  bad 
memory,  with  weakness  of  understanding  and  imagination." 

If  I  may  so  say,  there  is  an  intelligent  tenderness  of  flesh, 
which  announces  much  more  understanding  than  do  the  oppo- 
site qualities  of  rough  and  hard,  I  can  no  more  class  coriaceous 
flesh  as  the  characteristic  of  understanding,  than  I  can  tender- 
ness of  flesh,  without  being  more  accurately  defined,  as  the 
characteristic  of  folly.  It  will  be  proper  to  dbtinguish  be- 
tween tender  and  porous,  or  spungy  ;  and  between  rough  and 
firm,  without  hardness.  It  is  true  that  the  spungy  is  less 
substantial  than  the  firm  flesh.  "  Quorum  perdura  caro  eat, 
n  tardo  ingeaio  sunt ;  quorum  autem  mollis  est,  ingeniosi." — 
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Arxstot.  Lib.  Ill,  What  contradiction  !  which,  however, 
vanishes,  if  we  translate  perdura  coriaceous  and  rough,  and 
mollis^  fine,  not  porous,  tender. 

15. 

"  To  discover  whether  the  quality  of  the  brain  corresponds 
with  the  flesh,  we  must  examine  the  hair.  *  If  this  be  black, 
strong,  rough,  and  thick,  it  betokens  strength  of  imagination 
and  understanding.'" — Oh  no  !  Let  not  this  be  expressed  in 
such  general  terms.  I,  at  this  moment,  recollect  a  very  weak 
man,  by  nature  weak,  with  exactly  such  hair.  This  roughness 
(sprodigkeit)  is  a  fatal  word,  which,  taken  in  what  sense  it 
will,  never  signifies  any  thing  good. — "  But,  if  the  hair  be 
tender  and  weak,  it  denotes  nothing  more  than  goodness  of 
memory.'* — Once  more  too  little ;  it  denotes  a  finer  organi- 
zation, which  receives  the  impression  of  images  at  least  as 
strongly  as  the  signs  of  images. 

16. 

"  When  the  hair  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  we  would  further 
distinguish  whether  it  betokens  goodness  of  understanding,  or 
imagination,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  laugh.  Laughter 
betrays  the  quality  of  the  imagination."" — And,  I  add,  of  the 
understanding,  of  the  heart,  of  power,  love,  hatred,  pride, 
humility,  truth,  and  falsehood.  Would  I  had  artists  who 
would  watch  for,  and  design,  the  outlines  of  laughter !  The 
physiognomy  of  laughter  would  be  the  best  of  elementary 
books  for  the  knowledge  of  man.  If  the  laugh  be  good,  so  is 
the  person.  It  is  said  of  Christ  that  he  never  laughed.  I 
believe  it,  but  had  he  never  smiled,  he  would  not  have  been 
human.  The  smile  of  Christ  must  have  contained  the  precise 
outline  of  brotherly  love. 

17. 
''  Hcraclitus  says,  'Avyrj  ^rifyri  ijwxfi  <ro<t>oraTri — A  dry  eye,  a 
wise  mind.""* 

18. 

*'  We  shall  find  few  men  of  great  understanding  who  \Mnte 

6  ♦ 
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«  finv  Itand." — It  mt^t  kai«  b^«n  eaii),  with  laore  accurac}'. 


REMABKS  ON  AN  ESSAY  UPON  PHYSIOGNOMY, 
BY  PROFESSOR  LICHTENBERG. 

Thw  essav  i«  wntleD  with  much  inteUigeuee,  Diuch  onia- 
ment,  and  ■  mild,  diffusive  eloquence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  verj' 
leanied,  penetrsttng,  aud,  in  many  respects,  highly  merito- 
rioos  person  ;  who  ^>pears  to  poeeesa  much  knowledge  of  men, 
and  a  Urge  portion  of  tho  prompt  spirit  of  observation.  His 
esaay,  ther^ore,  deaervee  the  ntmoet  attention  and  investiga- 
tion. It  is  so  interesting,  so  comprehensive,  aSbrds  so  much 
opportimity  of  remark  for  the  phj'siognomist,  and  of  remarks 
which  I  hare  yet  to  make,  that  I  shall  here  cite  the  moet 
important  passagta,  and  submit  them  to  an  unprejudiced, 
accurate,  examination. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  myself  with  the  excellent 
author,  to  make  any  pretension  to  his  fanciful  and  brilliant 
wit.,  and,  still  less,  to  his  learning  and  penetration.  Though  I 
could  wish,  I  dare  not  hope,  to  meet  and  answer  him  with  the 
same  elegance  as  his  polished  mind  and  fine  tast«  seem  to 
demand.  I  feel  those  wants  which  are  peculiar  to  myself,  and 
which  must  remain  mine,  even  when  I  have  truth  on  my  side. 
Yet,  worthy  sir,  be  assured  that  I  shall  never  be  unjust,  and 
that,  even  where  I  cannot  assent  to  your  observations,  I  shaD 
never  forget  the  esteem  I  owe  your  talents,  learning,  and 
merits. 

Let  'US,  in  supposition,  «t  down,  in  friendsliip,  with  your 
essay  before  us,  and,  with  that  benevolence  which  is  mnst 
becoming  men,  philosophers  eepecially,  explain  onr  mutual 
sentiments  concerning  nature  and  truth. 


"  Cbrtainlt  (says  our  authbr)  the  freedom  of  thought,  and 
the  very  recesses  of  the  heart,  were  never  more  severely  scru- 
tinized than  in  the  present  age." 

It  appears  to  me  that,  at  the  very  begtoning,  mt  improper 
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point  of  Yiew  is  taken,  which,  probably,  may  lead  the  author 
and  reader  astray  through  the  wh(^  essay.*  For  my  own 
part,  at  least,  I  know  of  no  attacks  on  the  freedom  of  thought, 
or  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  It  is  universally  known 
that  my  labours  have  been  less  directed  to  this  than  to  the 
knowledge  of  predominant  character,  c^Acities,  talents, 
powers,  indinations,  activity,  genius,  religion,  sensibility,  irri- 
tability, and  elasticity  of  men  in  general,  and  not  to  the  disco-* 
very  of  actual  and  present  thought.  As  far  as  I  am  concemed» 
the  soul  may,  and  can,  in  our  ingenious  author^s  own  words, 
^^  brood  as  secretly  over  its  treasures  as  .it  might  have  done 
c^ituiies  ago;  may  as  tranquilly  smile  at  the  progress  of 
all  Babylonian  works,  at  all  proud  assailants  of  heaven,  con- 
vinced that,  long  before  the  completion  of  their  work,  there 
shall  be  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  master  and  the 
labourers  shall  be  scattered." 

Nobody  would  bugh  more  than  I,  at  the  arrogance  of  that 
physiognomist  nrfio  should  pretend  to  read  in  the  coontenanoe 
the  most  secret  thoughts  and  motions  of  the  sonl,  at  any  gpven 
momoit,  although  there  are  moments  in  which  they  are  legiUe 
to  the  most  unpractised  physiognomist. 

In  my  opinion,  likewise,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  belong  to 
pathognomy,  to  which  I  direct  my  attention  much  less  than 
to  physiognomy ;  on  m^iioh  the  author  says,  more  wittily  than 
truly,  ^4t  is  as  unnecessary  to  write  as  on  the  art  of  love." 

The  author  is  very  right  in  r^ninding  us  ^  that  we  ought 
to  seek  physiognomical  instruction  from  known  dkaraelefa 
with  great  caution,  and  even  difBd^aoe." 

'^  Whether  physiognomy,  in  its  utmost  perfection,  woliU 
I»omote  philanthropy,  is  at  least  questionable.'*-*-!  confidently 
answer  unquestionable,  and  1  hope  immediately  to  induce  tlie 
reasonable  and  philanthropic  author  to  say  the  same. 

Physiognomy,  in  its  utmost  perfection,  must  Bateau  the 
knowledge  of  man  in  its  utmost  perfection. — And  shall  not 
this  promote  the  love  of  man !  Or,  shall  it  not,  in  other 
words,  discover  innumerable  perfections,  whidb  the  half  physi- 
ognomist, or  he  who  is  not  a  physiognonust,  cannot  discern ! 


fmetxtding  friend  tt  i 
IMI  wkat  50a  hid  Ml  tndy,  ta  fa 
riWal  defomitT  mi^ri,  I7  tke  aid  of  « 
cbannft.' — And  to  wkm  1 
IK,       tn    lo    the    perfe 
enamw,  Barely,  ptomote  lofc  latbar  tkni  twin,!! 

Froin  m;  own  expetiefie^  1  tarn  ■— irij  deehiv  tkat  tfae 
UDpnxvmicnt  of  my  phyHwijjiiijiiiiiiM  ri  nMnrap  iMa  ^it^HEd 
und  tncniuwd  tlw  p<nr«f  of  love  in  my  heart. 

And  thoujBih  Una  knawle'  .  muuKiktm,  oeewioB  tfKo- 

tion,  Htill  it  is  wer  tine  tfaat  li  ifflirrinn  aeamaati  ij  cer- 
tain eountcnaaecfl  endeare,  su  a,  and  imdov  1  nrhantia^ 
whatever  is  noble  aiw)  lovdv.  wiul-a  oAen  glo*n  in  tha  bnoia 
Mtint«nane«,  like  embera  among  sbee.  My  attentaon  to  the 
diaeovery  of  this  mpctpI  goodnew  is  increased,  and  tfae  dtqtek 
of  my  laboura  ia  its  iocreaw  and  improreiDait ;  and  how  da 
MPtMm  and  l»vc  cxtond  tliema^ves.  vrh«eTCT  I  percetre  a  pte- 
poodorance  of  Koodoom ! — On  a  more  aconate  observation 
Hkewiae,  the  very  itounU^niaicf^  that  affiici  roe,  and  wludi,  fe 
■Mnc  DinmentM,  inccnao  m<?  against  humanity,  do  hot  incrcaac  a 
tolerant  and  benevolent  ^irit ;  for  I  then  discern  the  natofe 
and  the  force  of  that  senanality,  againat  which  they  hare  to 
combat. 

All  truth,  all  knowledge  of  what  ia,  of  what  acts  npoa  ns,  and 
on  which  we  act,  promotes  general  and  individual  faappineas. 
Whoever  denies  this  is  incapable  of  investigation.  The  more 
perfect  this  knowledge,  the  greater  are  its  advantages. 

Whatever  profits,  whatever  promotes  happiness,  promotes 
philanthropy.  Where  are  happy  men  to  be  found  without  phi- 
lanthropy !     Are  such  beings  possible  t 

Were  happiness  and  philanthropy  to  be  destroyed,  or  less- 
ened, by  any  perfect  science,  truth  would  war  with  truth,  and 
eternal  visdom  with  itself. 

The  man  who  can  seriously  muntain,  "  that  a  perfect 
science  may  be  detrimental  to  hmnan  society,  or  may  not  pro- 
mote philanthropy,"  (without  which,  happiness  among  men 
cannot  be  supposed,)  is  certunly  not  a  man  in  whose  company 
our  author  would  wish  to  philosqthize ;  as  certainly  will  be. 
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with  me,  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that,  '*  The  nearer  truth,  the 
nearer  happiness." 

The  more  our  knowledge  and  judgment  resemble  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  Deity,  the  more  will  our  philan- 
thropy resemble  the  philanthropy  of  the  Deity. 

He  who  knows  how  man  is  formed,  who  remembers  that  he 
is  but  dust,  is  the  most  tolerant  friend  of  man. 

Angels  I  believe  to  be  better  physiognomists,  and  more  phi- 
lanthropic, than  men;  although  they  may  perceive  in  us  a 
thousand  failings  and  imperfections,  which  may  escape  the  most 
penetrating  eye  of  man. 

Ood,  having  the  most  knowledge  of  spirit,  is  the  most  tole- 
rant of  spirits. 

And  who  was  more  tolerant,  more  affectionate,  more  lenient, 
more  merciful,  than  thou,  who  ^^  needest  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man,  for  thou  knewest  what  was  in  man !  '^ 

^^  It  is  certain  that  the  industrious,  the  insinuating,  and 
active  blockheads,  in  physiognomy,  may  do  much  injury  to 
society.'' 

And  as  certainly,  worthy  sir,  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  my 
known  endeavour,  to  deter  such  blockheads  from  studying 
physiognomy. 

As  certainly,  can  this  evil  only  be  prevented  by  accurate 
observation. 

Equally  certain  is  it,  that  every  science  may  become  danger- 
ous, when  studied  by  the  superficial,  and  the  foolish  ;  and  the 
very  reverse  when  studied  by  the  accurate,  and  the  wise. 
According  to  your  own  principles,  therefore,  we  must  agree 
in  this,  that  none  but  the  superficial,  the  blockhead,  the  fanar 
tical  enemy  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  general,  can  wish  to 
prevent  '^  all  investigation  of  physiognomonical  principles;" 
none  but  such  a  person  '^can  oppose  physiognomonical  la^ 
hours ;"  none  but  a  blockhead  will  suppose  it  unworthy  and 
impracticable,  "  in  these  degenerate  days,  to  awaken  sensi- 
bility, and  the  spirit  of  observation,  or  to  improve  the  arts, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men."  To  grant  all  this,  as  you,  sir,  do, 
and  yet  to  speak  with  bitterness  against  physiognomy,  and 
physiognomists,  I  call  sowing  tares  a.iong  good  seed. 
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iate  old  muuiKlerstsodingB,  aod  avoid  new,"  lbs  1 

lar        .inguiflhee  "  between  physiognomy  and  pathognomy. 

omy"  he  defines  to  be  "  a  capability  of  discovcriog 

iefl  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  from  the  form  ajid  qn»- 

>s  of  tiie  externa]  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  connie- 

nance,  escliiaire  of  all  transitory  signs  of  the  motiuns  of  tlie 

mind  ;  and  pathognomv,  the  whole  semeiotica  of  the  passiona, 

or  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  signs  of  the  mottoos  of  the 

mind,  according  to  all  their  gradation  and  combinations." 

I  assent  to  thra  distinction,  entirely,  and  likewise  subscribe 
to  these  given  definitions. 

It  is  next  asked,  is  there  pbysiognotny '.  Is  there  pathog- 
nomy  i  To  the  latter  the  author  justly  replies,  "  This  no  one 
erer  yet  denied,  for  what  would  all  theatrical  representations 
be  without  it !  The  languages  of  all  ages  and  nations  abound 
with  pathognoinonical  remarks,  and  with  which  they  aro  in^ 
separably  interwoven."     (Page  13.) 

But,  read  the  work  as  often  as  I  will,  I  eannot  discovw 
whether  the  author  does  or  does  not  grant  the  reality  of  phy- 
siognomy.— In  one  p.-Lssage,  the  author  very  excellently,  says, 
(page  3,)  "  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  a  world  where  lUl  things 
are  cause  and  effect,  and  where  miTacIes  are  not  to  be  found, 
each  part  is  a  mirror  of  the  whole.  We  are  often  able  to 
conclude  from  what  is  near  to  what  is  distant,  from  what  is 
visible  to  what  is  invisible,  from  the  present  to  the  past  and 
the  future.  Thus  the  history  of  the  earth  is  written,  m 
nature's  characters,  in  the  form  of  each  tract  of  country,  of 
its  sand,  hills,  and  rocks.  Thus  each  shell  on  the  sea-abore 
proclaims  the  once  included  mind,  connected,  like  the  mind  of 
man,  with  this  shell :  thus,  also,  might  the  internal  of  man  be 
expressed,  by  the  external,  on  the  countenance^  concerning 
which  we  particularly  mean  to  speak.  Signs  and  traces  of 
thought,  inclination,  and  capacity,  must  be  perceptible.  How 
visible  are  the  tokens  impressed  upon  the  body  by  trade  and 
climate!  Yet,  what  are  trade  and  climate  compared  to  the 
ever  active  soul,  creative  in  every  fibre ;  of  whcwe  absolute 
legibility  from  all  and  to  all,  no  one  doubtsT     (Page  4.) 

From  all  mankind,  rather  than  from  the  writer  of  this  very 
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exeeUent  pasBage,  should  I  have  expected  the  following — 
^^  What !  the  physiognomist  will  exclaim,  can  the  soul  of  New- 
ton reside  in  the  head  of  a  negro,  or  an  angelic  mind  in  a 
fiendlike  form!" 

'* Shallow  stream  of  youthful  declamation!" 

As  little  could  I  have  expected  this  passage — ^'  Talents, 
and  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  general,  are  not  expressed 
by  any  signs  in  the  firm  parts  of  the  head.*^ 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  with  any  thing  more  contradic- 
tory to  nature,  and  to  each  other,  than  the  foregoing  and  the 
foUowing  paragraphs. 

^'  If  a  pea  were  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean,  an  eye 
more  piercing  than  ours,  though  infinitely  less  penetrating 
than  the  eye  of  Him  who  sees  all  things,  might  perceive  the 
efiects  produced  on  the  coast  of  China." — These  are  our  au- 
thor's very  words. 

And  shall  the  whole  living  powers  of  the  soul,  '^  creative  in 
every  fibre,"  have  no  determinate  influence  on  the  firm  parts, 
those  boundaries  of  its  activity,  which  first  were  yielding,  and 
acted  upon,  impressed,  by  every  muscle  ;  which  resemble  each 
other  in  no  human  body,  which  are  as  various  as  characters 
and  talents,  and  are  as  certainly  difierent  as  the  most  flexible 
parts  of  man?  Shall  the  whole  powers  of  the  soul,  I  say, 
have  no  detenninate  influence  on  these,  or  not  by  these  be 
defined  ? 

But  to  avoid  the  future  imputation  of  indulging  the  shallow 
stream  of  youthful  declamation ;  instead  of  producing  facts, 
and  principles  deduced  from  experience; 

Let  us  oppose  experience  to  declamation,  and  facts  to  sub- 
tleties. 

But  first  a  word,  that  we  may  perfectly  remove  a  degree  of 
ambiguity  which  I  should  not  have  expected  from  the  accuracy 
of  a  mathematician. 

"  Why  not/'  asks  the  author,  "Why  not  the  soul  of  New- 
ton in  the  head  of  a  negro  ?  Why  not  an  angel  mind  in  a 
fiendlike  form?  Who,  reptile,  empowered  thee  to  judge  of 
the  works  of  God  T 

Jjet  us  be  rightly  understood;  we  do  not  speak  here  of 
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whai  God  can  da,  but  of  what  in  tA  be  expected,  from  the 
Imowledge  wc  havo  of  Iiia  xitrka.  We  ask  what  the  Aathor 
of  order  actually  does ;  and  not  whether  the  soul  of  Newton 
csia  exist  in  the  UAy  of  a  negro,  or  an  augel  soul  in  a  fiend- 
like  form.  The  phyiui^oiuoitical  tinextiun  is,  can  an  ang^'a 
Boul  act  the  same  in  a  Scndlike  body,  au  in  an  angelic  body  I 
Or,  in  other  words,  could  the  mind  of  Nt-wfon  have  invented 
the  theory-  of  hght,  residing  in  tlio  head  of  a  negro,  thus  and 
thus  defined '. 

Such  is  the  question. 

And  will  jtiu,  sir,  the  friend,  as  jou  are,  of  truth,  will  you 
answer,  it  might  i  You,  who  have  previously  said  of  the 
world,  "All  things  in  it  are  cause  and  effect,  arid  miracles  are 
not  trt  be  found." 

I  were  indeed  a  reptile,  jud^g  the  works  of  God,  did  1 
maintain  its  impossibility  by  miracle;  but  the  question,  ai 
present,  is  not  concerning  miracles ;  it  is  coaceming  natural 
canse  and  efTect. 

Having  thus  clearly  stated  the  argument,  permit  me,  sir, 
to  decide  il,  by  quoting  your  own  words,— "  Judas  scarcely 
could  be  that  dirty,  deformed  mendicant  painted  by  Holbein.* 
No  hypocrite,  who  associates  with  the  good,  betrays  with  a 
kiss,  and  afterwards  hangs  himaelf,  looks  thus.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  auppoae  Judas  must  have  been  distinguished  by 
an  insinuating  countenance,  and  an  ever  ready  smile."— How 
true.'  How  excellent!  Yet  what  if  I  were  to  exclaim, — 
"  Who  empowered  thee,  reptile,  to  judge  of  the  works  of 
Godf — What  if  I  were  to  retort  the  following  just  remark, 
— "Tell  me,  first,  why  a  virtuous  mind  is  so  often  doomed  to 
exist  in  an  infirm  body  ?  Might  not,  also,  were  it  God's  good 
pleasure,  a  virtuous  man  have  a  countenance  like  the  beggarly 
Jew  of  Holbein,  or  any  other  that  can  be  imagined  T'  But 
can  this  be  called  wise  or  manly  reasoning!  How  wide  is  tlie 
difference  between  the  euilering  and  disgusting  virtue !  Or, 
is  it  logical  to  deduce  that,  because  virtue  may  suffer,  virtue 
may  be  disgustful  i     Is  not  sufiering  essential  to  virtue  f     To 

•  fer  I'lme  11,,  Fig.  10. 
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aak  why  virtue  must  »*iffer,  is  equivalent  to  asking  why  God 
has  decreed  virtue  should  exist. — Is  it  alike  incongruous  to  ad- 
mit that  virtue  suffers,  and  that  virtue  looks  like  vice  I  Virtue 
void  of  conflict,  of  suffering,  or  of  selfTdenial,  is  not  virtue, 
accurately  considered;  therefore  it  is  folly  to  ask,  why  must 
the  virtuous  suffer!  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  not  in  the  relation  of  cause,  and  effect 
that  virtue  should  look  like  vice,  or  wisdom  like  foolishness 
How,  good  sir,  could  you  forget  what  you  have  so  expres 
sively  said, — "  There  is  no  durable  beauty  without  virtue,  and 
the  most  hateful  deformity  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  the 
most  irresistible  charms.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  several 
women  whose  example  might  inspire  the  most  ugly  with  hope." 

We  do  not  inquire  what  may  be  the  infirmities  of  the  vir- 
tuous ;  or  whether  a  man  of  genius  may  not  become  a  fool ; 
we  ask  whether  virtue,  whfle  existing,  can  look  like  present 
vice ;  or  actual  folly,  like  actual  wisdom.  You,  sir,  who  are 
so  profound  an  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  man,  will,  certainly, 
never  grant  (who,  indeed,  will !)  that  the  soul  of  the  beloved 
disciple  of  Christ  could  (without  a  miracle)  reside  in  the  dirty, 
deformed  mendicant,  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holl^ein,  and  act  as 
freely  in  that  as  in  any  other  body.  Will  you,  sir,  continue  to 
rank  yourself,  in  your  philosophical  researches,  i/vith  those  who, 
having  maintained  such  senseless  propositions,  rid  themselves 
of  all  difficulties  by  asking,  '^  Who  empowered  thee,  reptile, 
to  judge  of  the  works  of  God  t  '* 

Is  there  any  occasion  to  add  another  word  I — Certainly  not 
— "  But  where  are  the  experiments,  the  facts  ? " — If,  sir,  the 
example  of  Judas  be  insufficient,  you  will  find  some  few  in  the 
following  pages ;  with  sucli,  indeed,  the  whole  work  abounds. 

PLATE  LI. 

Fig.  1. — The  conformation  of  the  head,  the  overhanging  of 
the  forehead,  alone,  decidedly  speak  stupidity,  incapable  of  in- 
struction; and  not  less  so  the  position  of  the  nose  to  the 
mouth,  perfectly  brutal,  without  affection  or  mental  enjoyment: 
the  ejreSi  chin,  and  beard,  all  correspond. 
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ask  why  virtue  must  »uffer,  is  equivalent  to  asking  why  God 
has  decreed  virtue  should  exist. — Is  it  alike  incongruous  to  ad- 
mit that  virtue  suffers,  and  that  virtue  looks  like  vice  \  Virtue 
void  of  conflict,  of  suffering,  or  of  self-denial,  is  not  virtue, 
accurately  considered;  therefore  it  is  folly  to  ask,  why  must 
the  virtuous  suffer!  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  not  in  the  relation  of  cause^and  effect 
that  virtue  should  look  like  vice,  or  wisdom  like  foolishness 
How,  good  sir,  could  you  forget  what  you  have  so  expres 
sively  said, — ^'  There  is  no  dui*able  beauty  without  virtue,  and 
the  most  hateful  deformity  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  the 
most  irreeustible  charms.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  several 
women  whose  example  might  inspire  the  most  ugly  with  hope." 

We  do  not  inquire  what  may  be  the  infirmities  of  the  vir- 
tuous ;  or  whether  a  man  of  genius  may  not  become  a  fool ; 
we  ask  whether  virtue,  whfle  existing,  can  look  like  present 
vice ;  or  actual  folly,  like  actual  wisdom.  You,  sir,  who  are 
so  profound  an  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  man,  will,  certainly, 
never  grant  (who,  indeed,  \^ill  V)  that  the  soul  of  the  beloved 
disciple  of  Christ  could  (without  a  miracle)  reside  in  the  dirty, 
deformed  mendicant,  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  and  act  as 
freely  in  that  as  in  any  other  body.  Will  you,  sir,  continue  to 
rank  yourself,  in  your  philosophical  researches,  with  those  who, 
having  maintained  such  senseless  propositions,  rid  themselves 
of  all  difficulties  by  asking,  ^'  Who  empowered  thee,  reptile, 
to  judge  of  the  works  of  God  I  *' 

Is  there  any  occasion  to  add  another  word ! — Certainly  not 
— "  But  wliere  are  the  experiments,  the  facts  ? " — If,  sir,  the 
example  of  Judas  be  insufficient,  you  will  find  some  few  in  the 
following  pages ;  with  such,  indeed,  the  whole  work  abounds. 

PLATE  LI. 

Fig.  1. — The  conformation  of  the  head,  the  overhanging  of 
the  forehead,  alone,  decidedly  speak  stupidity,  incapable  of  in- 
struction; and  not  less  so  the  position  of  the  nose  to  the 
mouth,  perfectly  brutal,  without  affection  or  mental  enjoyment: 
the  eyeSi  chin,  and  beard,  all  correspond. 
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ask  why  virtue  must  »uffer,  is  equivalent  to  asking  why  God 
has  decreed  virtue  should  exist. — Is  it  alike  incongruous  to  ad- 
mit that  virtue  suffers,  and  that  virtue  looks  like  vice  t  Virtue 
void  of  conflict,  of  suffering,  or  of  self-denial,  is  not  virtue, 
accurately  considered;  therefore  it  is  folly  to  ask,  why  must 
the  virtuous  suffer!  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  not  in  the  relation  of  cause,  and  effect 
that  virtue  should  look  like  vice,  or  wisdom  like  foolishness 
How,  good  sir,  could  you  forget  what  you  have  so  expres 
sively  said, — ^*-  There  is  no  durable  beauty  without  virtue,  and 
the  most  hateful  deformity  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  the 
most  irreeustible  charms.  The  author  is  acquainted  with  several 
women  whose  example  might  inquire  the  most  ugly  with  hope." 

We  do  not  inquire  what  may  be  the  infirmities  of  the  vir- 
tuous ;  or  whether  a  man  of  genius  may  not  become  a  fool ; 
we  ask  whether  virtue,  whfle  existing,  can  look  like  present 
vice ;  or  actual  folly,  like  actual  wisdom.  You,  sir,  who  are 
so  profound  an  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  man,  will,  certainly, 
never  grant  (who,  indeed,  will  ?)  that  the  soul  of  the  beloved 
disciple  of  Christ  could  (without  a  miracle)  reside  in  the  dirty, 
deformed  mendicant,  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  and  act  as 
freely  in  that  as  in  any  other  body.  Will  you,  sir,  continue  to 
rank  yourself,  in  your  philosophical  researches,  with  those  who, 
having  maintained  such  senseless  propositions,  rid  themselves 
of  all  difficulties  by  asking,  ^'  Who  empowered  thee,  reptile, 
to  judge  of  the  works  of  God  ! " 

Is  there  any  occasion  to  add  another  word  I — Certainly  not 
— "  But  where  are  the  experiments,  the  facts?" — If,  sir,  the 
example  of  Judas  be  insufficient,  you  will  find  some  few  in  the 
following  pages ;  with  such,  indeed,  the  whole  work  abounds. 

PLATE  LI. 

Fig.  1. — The  confonnation  of  the  head,  the  overhanging  of 
the  forehead,  alone,  decidedly  speak  stupidity,  incapable  of  in- 
struction; and  not  less  so  the  position  of  the  nose  to  the 
mouth,  perfectly  brutal,  without  affection  or  mental  enjoyment: 
the  ejreSi  chin,  and  beard,  all  correspond. 
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unprejudiced  observer  can  deny ;  although  this  greatness  wil] 
be  much  more  evident  to  the  physiognomist  than  to  the  man 
of  the  world.  No  man,  by  nature  stupid,  unpolished,  feeble, 
and  irresolute,  can  look  thus.  I  should  not  say  too  much  were 
I  to  write  under  this  shade — ^the  power  and  fortitude  of  a 
hero,  united  with  the  most  delicate  discrimination  and  poetical 
sensibility. 

Fig.  6. — The  sliade  of  a  man  remarkable,  like  its  original, 
among  a  thousand  (especially  by  the  back  part  of  the  head), 
to  whom  no  one,  certainly,  will  deny  much  comprehension, 
richness  of  ideas,  and  facility  of  thought  and  utterance.  The 
position  and  upper  [^art  of  the  outline  of  the  forehead  indicate 
more  power  of  thought  than  the  under,  in  wliich  something 
minute  seems  to  remain.  (We  speak  of  this  shade  only.) 
Facility  of  receding,  or  adopting  the  opinions  of  otherai.  would 
be  sought  in  vain. 

If  we  consider  the  circuitous  outline  from  the  point  a, 
above  the  eye-bones,  to  c,  behind  the  head,  we  may  define, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  preponderating  characteristic  of 
the  mind.  What  such  a  head  can,  or  cannot,  will  be  apparent 
to  the  common  physiognomist,  from  the  section  of  the  profile, 
thus  taken  from  a  to  c  ;  to  the  greater  proficient,  from  the 
smaller  fragment  aio  b;  and,  to  the  profound,  from  dtoe. 

Fig.  8. — *'  The  look  of  the  eye,  the  smile  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  motion  of  the  muscles,  are  all  significant.  On  these  all 
depend,  nothing  on  wliat  remains.'^ — How  many  thousand 
times  has  this  assertion  been  repeated  !  How  many  thousand 
times  shall  it  again  be  repeated,  and  that  because  it  contains 
so  much  of  tnith  ?  ^o  error  can  be  repeated  that  does  not 
contain  much  truth.  No  false  coin  can  circulate  that  has  not 
much  sterling  ore  mingled  with  its  baser  alloy.  The  truth 
contained  in  the  al)Ove  proposition  is,  that  very  much  dei>end8 
on  the  look  of  the  eye.  The  motion  of  the  mouth  is  inex- 
pressibly significant. — One  motion  of  an  individual  muscle 
may  expro5^s  more  than  can  be  described. — Whoever  denies 
this  miLst  be  void  of  sense.  Hut  this  truth  does  not  anni- 
hilato  another,  nor  can  any  one  truth  be  contradictory  to 
another.     NVo  have  given  numerous  examples  to  prove  tliai 


proposition  altove  stilted  is  not  exeluaivelj'  true;  which, 
y  opinion,  is  stili  more  apparent  from  this  mask,  Fig.  8," 
wise  man,  feeble  and  shrivelled  ae  it  is. — All  is  here  at 
!W ;  no  look  of  the  eye,  no  motion  of  the  lip  ;  yet  who  can 
ttj  this  lifeless  countenance  does  not  speak!  Who  sliall 
■Ml  in,  having  this  countenance  before  him, — that  deprived  of 
thfl  living  eye,  and  it«  glance,  deprived  of  Uie  motion  of  the 
iMHKles,  there  is  no  feature  that  is  significant,  Does  not 
mdom  hover  in  these  eyebrows,  even  though  they  were  singly 
e(Biidered  t  Does  not  penetration,  demanding  our  reverence, 
dfiMeal  itself  under  their  shadow!  And  may  we,  with  ae 
gUM  probability,  expect  a  common  as  a  sublime  undcrstand- 
H^  in  the  arching  of  this  forehead  i  Does  this  closed  eye 
■by  nothing ;  this  outline  of  the  nose,  this  middle  line  of  the 
wiaath,  this  oblique  muscle  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  this 
inoquil  proportion,  this  harmony  of  individual  part«  and  fea- 
Wm,  do  they  all  say  nothing! — Where  is  the  man  who,  this 
I^it^  before  him,  has  sufficient  insensibility  to  answer,  no! 

KgB.  7,  9. — Two  additional  shades  of  the  same  head.  9,  is 
tftemost  accurate  in  the  lower  part,  and  7,  in  the  upper;  yet 
both  will  discover  more  to  the  physiognomist  than  6,  althoogfa 
they  only  contun  one  of  s  thousand  outlines  that  nm^  tbe 
features  of  the  countenance ;  and  althou^  notiuBg  can  be 
imi^ined  more  still,  more  inanimate. 

From  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  neck,  Fig.  9,  before  lud 
behind,  all  speaks  one  langu^e. — Deep,  close,  excellent,  per- 
manent wisdom.  All  denote  a  man  whose  like  will  not  be 
discovered,  no,  not  among  a  million  of  men.  The  not  to  be 
led,  ever  leading,  ever  creating,  ever  proceeding  towards  the 
goal,  and  waiting,  with  tranquillity,  for  the  accompliahm^it  of 
what  is  foreseen :  the  man  of  light,  of  power  and  act ;  at  the 
aspect  of  whom  all  present  acknowledge,  "  here  ia  one  greater 
than  myself."  This  arched  forehead,  these  sharp,  projecting 
eye-bones,  and  penthouse  brows,  these  hollows  above  the  eye, 
this  projecting  pupil,  these  lips,  rigidly  shut,  this  prominent 
chin,  these  hills  and  hollows  in  the  back  of  the  head,^&U 
speak  <U)e  language  to  all  mankind. 

*  Iione.     Perluipi,  a  cast  taken  after  death.— T. 
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You  are,  by  this  time,  sensible,  worthy  sir,  yes,  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are,  that,  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  muscles, 
the  fire  of  the  eyes,  of  complexion,  gesture,  and  attitude ;  in- 
dependent of  speech  and  action ;  there  is  a  physiognomy  of 
the  firm  parts,  of  the  grand  outlines ;  a  physiognomy  of  the 
talents,  which  may  be  read,  even  in  the  sleeping,  or  the  dead; 
a  physiognomy  that  can  read  every  thing,  in  the  saQie  counte- 
nance, even  though  the  mind  have  lost  its  power,  or  health, 
as  if  it  were  yet  in  its  natural  state.  Still  further  to  convince 
an  antagonist  so  penetrating,  oh !  that  I  had  your  own  coun- 
tenance, sir,  taken  sleeping,  to  lay  before  you ;  if  it  were  but 
the  outline  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  extremity  of 
the  eye-bones.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  you,  have 
never  seen  any  picture,  any  shade,  of  you ;  yet  am  I  as  cer- 
tain as  if  I  had  known,  had  seen,  that  the  mere  shade  of  your 
profile,  or  a  three-quarter  drawing  of  your  countenance,  would, 
without  further  proofs,  be  a  new  demonstration  to  me  and  all 
my  readers,  of  the  truth,  that  talents  and  genius  may,  with 
certainty,  be  known  by  the  firm  parts  of  the  count^iance. 

If  life  and  health  be  granted  me,  I  shall,  in  my  phyaiogno- 
monical  lines,  demonstrate  that,  from  the  mere  outlines  of  the 
skull,  the  degree  of  the  powers  of  understanding,  at  least  the 
proportion  of  its  capacity  and  talents  to  other  heads,  may  be 
mathematically  defined,  and  show  in  what  manner.  Were  I 
a  mathematician,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  to  mo  than  to 
calculate  a  table  of  the  proportions  to  determinie  the  capacities 
of  all  skulls,  in  like  circumstances.  This  I  am  unable,  at  pre- 
sent, to  perform,  though  1  am  certain  it  might  be  effi^ted  by 
a  mathematician.  It  may,  to  many,  probably  i^pear  the 
assertion  of  a  weak  man,  but  it  is  an  assertion  deduced  from 
an  inquiring  love  of  truth,  that,  if  we  draw  two  lines  and  form 
a  right  angle  between  the  top  and  the  most  extreme  horizontal 
point  of  the  forehead,  taken  in  profile,  and  compare  the  hcwi- 
zontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  and  their  relation  to  the  diir 
gonal,  we  may,  from  the  relation  of  these  lines,  determine,  at 
least  in  general,  the  capacity  of  the  forehead.  Much  more 
accurate,  precise,  and  convincing  experiments  than  even  these 
might  be  made.     I  hope  neither  wise  man  nor  fool  will  doubt 
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the  truth,  that  talents  are  dmolad  by  the  fim  parti  of  the 
bodr. 

Dear  friend  of  tnith,  what  can  I  do  hot  appeal  to  ezperi- 
meot  I  Whail  but.  vhh  inDoeent  aeal  fcr  tnrth,  fcr  the  raee, 
the  wurd  of  God.  repealed  in  the  human  ftirm,  intraat»  lei 
ezperimenlB  be  made!  FolioB  of  snbcleties  eanmot  prepon- 
derate agahiBt  a  shig^  P<^»  *  angle  line  of  aeennfte  eiqwri- 
ment.  He  who  appeals  to  experiment  wiD  inexorably  despise 
aD  the  geotleman-Uke  miphiloeophical  inq[iiiren.»  who  never 
make  experiments,  who  wifl  not  look  at  experiments  alreadj 
made,  and  who,  with  eontenming  ridicale,  exclaim,  it  cannot 
be,  although  it  is. 

Experiment  being  made,  it  wiD,  sir,  be  as  certain  as  that  I 
write,  or  that  jon  read,  that  each  fordiead  of  an  idiot,  so 
known  to  be,  in  all  its  ootlines  wiD  essentially  difler  from  the 
forehead  of  a  man  of  known  genins :  experiment  made,  it  will 
be  foond  that  the  forehead  whose  base  line  is  two-thirds 
shorter  than  its  height,  is  the  forehead  of  a  foci.  If  it  be 
still  shorter,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  the  more  stupid  is 
the  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  the  horixontal  line, 
and  the  more  it  corresponds  to  its  diagonal,  the  more  it  is  a 
sign  of  uiiflerstanding.  The  more  suddenly,  and  remaricablj, 
the  radii  of  the  quadrant,  the  right  angle  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  said  right  angle  of  the  forehead,  the  more  suddenly 
these  radii,  which,  for  example,  make  an  angle  of  ten  degrees, 
shorten  in  unequal  proportion,  the  more  stupid  is  the  man ; 
and  the  more  wise,  the  juster  the  proportion  between  them. 
Th<»  i>owers  of  the  understanding  will  be  essentially  different 
if  tlie  arch  of  the  forehead,  and  especially  the  horizontal  radius, 
exceeds  the  arch  of  the  quadrant,  from  what  they  will  if  it 
runs  parallel  (equal)  or  not  parallel  (equal)  with  it.* 

The  annexed  plate  may,  in  some  measure,  more  clearly  ex- 
press my  thoughts.  A  forehead  similar  to  Fig.  12,  will  lye 
much  wiser  than  one  formed  like  11;  and  1 1 ,  in  like  manner, 
wiser  than  10.  A  forehead  that  shall  most  approach  the  fonn 
10,  will  most  aj)proa(li  ifli(»tisni. 

•  The  translator  ha«  been  obliged  to  be  as  literal  as  possible;  the  mean- 
inj^  of  the  author  will  beHt  be  prain^d  by  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph. 
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The  most  certain  and  simple  of  demonstrations,  which  we 
may  at  any  time  make,  is  the  form  of  the  skulls  of  children, 
which  daily  is  altered,  as  the  faculties  are  unfolded ;  and,  when 
the  forehead  has  acquired  permanency,  the  skull  also  remains 
permanent. 

That  this  is  not  all  declamation  I  am  certain.  Declamation 
is  a  word  in  vogue,  by  which  all  disagreeable  truths  are  to  be 
overturned ;  but  I  affirm  that  this  is  truth  and  not  declama- 
tion. I  am  certain,  for  I  have  made  experiments,  and  on 
these  I  found  my  physiognomonical  judgments;  and  I  con- 
sider all  as  declamation,  unworthy  answer,  opposed  to  these 
experiments,  unless  it  be  still  more  accurate  experiments. 
High  sounding  words,  void  of  truth,  deserve  this  i^pellation. 
But  how  can  you,  children  of  truth,  declare  truth,  obtained  by 
experiment,  and  published  with  the  zeal  of  cheerfulness,  to  be 
declamation !  We  speak  not  of  indiflTerent  things ;  though  no 
truth  whatever,  however  insignificant  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  in 
reality  indifferent.  We  speak  of  truth  most  worthy  of,  most 
important  to,  man ;  of  determining  what  are  the  faculties  of 
men,  of  all  determinations  the  most  momentous ;  of  the  hidden 
wisdom  and  truth  of  God,  which  may,  and  will,  be  made  visible 
in  us,  and  in  our  likeness. — To  be  indifferent,  to  be  cold  on 
this  subject,  would,  to  me,  be  the  worst  of  affectation.  If  I 
speak  truth  from  conviction,  and  that  I  do,  all  who  shall  make 
experiments  after  me  will  themselves  be  convinced,  then  is  this 
truth  to  me  most  important.  I  can,  therefore,  only  repeat  my 
\ntreaty  to  you,  mathematical  friend  of  truth,  measure, — 
iiveasure  a  dozen,  or  half  a  dozen,  heads  of  persons  whom  you 
know  to  be  persons  of  genius,  and  contrast  them  with  others 
whom  you  know  to  be  idiots.  Measure  them  in  what  manner 
you  please,  according  to  my  rules,  or  your  own.  I  cannot 
further  elucidate  this  particular,  since  a  succession  of  such 
definitions  would  require  a  separate  work;  but  I  could  not 
forbear  intimating  thus  much.  Whoever  shall  prosecute  the 
discovery  of  this  truth  will  perceive  it,  and  rejoice  in  that  God 
who  creates  all   things  in  proportion.     (liayrn  yt^furpovyro^ 
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-  Sdeet  limits  i4  Uunkiiv  b«t«k'  «ja  the  e 
beODnpuvd  to  other  >rim  vhadea  of  the  thoagfatleae  and  the 
feoGtii."— (Tfak  Ins  beCB.  Mm  JbrnU  eontinae  to  be  done.)— 
**  Wt  dwaU  DM  eontnat  the  wgfl  ifaeileJ  aaa  with  th.e 
viiiiee  blockbead." — (And,  peraut  me  to  aak,  why  not  ?  \Mut 
mesm  >n-  so  pflwtta)  u  ever^*  vsmd  Idnd  of  gxpaiuieat  to 
ohtAtn  ceruunty  ta  knowledge  fl 

"  A  wcIl-«doeated  nun.' — What  care  of  edaeation  am  irrh 
the  akiJI  nf  s  im$T*>  like  tltat  of  the  gtar-eonTersMit  sstrooo- 
mer !  W«  are  ipeaking  of  ibe  firm  parts,  and  bow  are  thoe 
afl^t^  by  educalion !  Natural  idiote  and  men  of  natmsl 
genhifl,  tooia  and  wise  men.  that  were  originally  Conned  such, 
and  mch  remain,  aceideats  excefited,  oi^fat,  in  ny  opiman,  to 
be  compared ;  and  these  we  hate  ewnpsred.  Thinking  heads, 
I  acknowledge,  oogbt  to  be  sdert ;  for  every  such  bend  is,  of 
HaeK,  in  a  certain  manner,  select ;  while,  on  the  oontiBiy,  the 
thoDi^tlcw,  and  the  villaKc  Uockbead.  are  ea«ly  to  be  found. 
The  mmiben  of  (he  wise  and  the  fooJish  are,  indeed,  very  mi- 
equal :  bat  let  the  latter  be  brought ;  let  countenance  be  con- 
ttairti-d  f )  cotintetianee,  natline  to  outline,  and  let  not  what  we 
hare  bo  frequently  repeated,  be  forgotten. — Let  ob  examine  the 
firm  parts  which  nature  gave  them,  distinctly  Irom  the  flexible 
parts,  t^ch  they  have  acquired  by  accident,  disease,  calnnity, 
or  unfortunate  love. — Let  ns  disUi^aisb  iriiat  Ihej  ww«  bdbre 
they  were  foob :  we  shall  aoon  perceive  which  was  the  natnial, 
which  the  accidental  fool. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Bedlam,"  says  our  author,  "  wonld 
inspire  respect,  did  they  not  look  like  men  turned  to  statues ; 
did  they  not  walk  with  clasped  arms,  and  conntenances  of 
horror ;  did  they  not  smile  with  vacant  eyes,  and  listen  to  the 
imaginary  songs  of  angels."  Add  to  this,  that  the  firm  parts 
still  inspire  respect ;  add,  that  comii^  from  the  hands  <^ 
nature,  they  were  not  mad ;  add,  that  accident  has  made  them 
what  they  are.  Such  examples  we  have  produced,  and  more 
such  shall  again  produce.  But  how  may  it  be  deduced  from 
all  this — *'  that  physit^omy  is  extremely  deceitful  T 

Extremely  deceitful ! — \Vhat !  when  the  former  inclinations 
aud  powers  of  mind  still  arc  denoted  !  For  such  must  be  shown 
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since  respect  is  inspired.  Deceitful ! — What !  when  accidental 
debility  of  mind  is  visible !  Surely,  good  sir,  you  are  jocular. 
I  can  find  no  other  mode  of  reconciling  what  seems,  to  me,  so 
self-contradictory ;  unless,  indeed,  we  totally  misunderstand 
each  other. — Show  me  the  countenances  of  natural  idiots  that 
look  like  men  of  natural  understanding;  show  me  an  idiot 
bom,  not  an  idiot  by  accident,  either  like  Newton,  sir,  or  like 
yourself. 

Shall  we  proceed  ? — Yes,  some  few  more  passages. 

^'  Our  senses  acquaint  us  only  with  the  superficies,  from 
which  all  deductions  are  made.  This  is  not  very  favourable  to 
physiognomy,  for  which  something  more  definite  is  requisite ; 
since  this  reading  of  the  superficies  is  the  source  of  all  our 
errors,  and  frequently  of  our  ignorance." 

Such  is  our  nature ;  we  absolutely  can  read  nothing  more 
than  the  superficies.  In  a  world  devoid  of  miracles,  the  ex- 
ternal ever  must  have  a  relation  to  the  internal ;  and,  <sould 
we  prove  all  reading  of  the  superficies  to  be  false,  what  should 
we  effect  but  the  destruction  of  all  human  knowledge?  All 
our  inquiries  produce  only  new  superficies.  All  our  truth  must 
be  the  truth  of  the  superficies.  It  is  not  the  reading  of  the 
superficies  that  is  the  source  of  all  our  error ;  for,  if  so,  we 
should  have  no  truth ;  but  the  not  readmg ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  in  effect,  the  not  rightly  reading. 

If  *'  a  pea  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  would  efiect 
a  change  in  the  superficies  which  should  extend  to  the  coast 
of  China,"  any  error  that  we  might  commit,  in  our  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  action  of  this  pea,  would  not  be  because 
we  read  only  the  superficies,  but  because  we  cannot  read  the 
superficies. 

"  That  we  can  only  read  the  superficies  is  not  very  favour- 
able to  physiognomy,  for  which  something  more  definite  is  re-  / 
quisite."  Something  more  definite  we  have  continually  en- 
deavoured to  give,  and  wish  to  hear  the  objections  of  acute 
inquirers.  But  let  facts  be  opposed  to  facts.  Does  not  our 
author,  by  the  expression,  "Since  the  internal  is  impressed 
upon  the  external/'  seem  to  grant  the  possibility  of  this  im- 
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pre»ion  I  And.  if  so,  does  not  the  snperficiet  beeome  the 
index  of  the  intemid  ;  I^Kshenot.thefebf.gnyiithepliyBOg- 
noniy  of  the  firm  parts  I 

But  he  asks,  ^  If  the  internal  be  inqiresBed  i^mio  the  ez- 
tf  mal,  is  the  impression  to  be  disooTered  hy  the  ejes  of  men  T 

Dare  I  trust  my  eyes,  that  I  have  read  sndi  a  paasag?  in 
the  H-ritings  of  a  philosopher ! 

What  we  see  we  see.  Be  the  object  there,  (x*  be  it  not, 
the  question  ever  must  be,  do  we  or  do  we  not  see !  That  we 
do  see,  and  that  the  author,  whenever  he  pleases,  sees  also,  his 
essay  is  a  proof;  as  are  his  other  wcvks,  published  and  un- 
published. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  not  what  would  become 
of  all  our  philosophers,  and  philosophy,  were  we,  at  every  new 
discovery  of  things,  or  the  relations  of  things,  to  ask,  was  this 
thing  placed  there  to  be  discovered  I 

With  what  degree  of  ridicule  would  our  witty  author  treat 
the  man  who  should  endeavour  to  render  astronomy  con- 
temptible by  asking,  ^*  Though  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest 
in  the  stars,  were  the  stars  placed  there  to  be  discovered  f* 

'•  Must  not  signs  and  effects  which  we  do  not  seek,  conceal 
aiul  rendor  those  erroneoiLs  of  which  we  are  in  search  T'  Tlie 
sicrns  we  seek  are  manifest,  and  may  be  known.  They  are  the 
tenninations  of  causes,  therefore  effects,  therefore  physiogno- 
!iK>nical  expressions.  The  philosopher  is  an  ol>server,  an  ob- 
server of  that  which  is  sought,  or  not  sought.  He  sees,  and 
must  see,  that  wliich  presents  itself  to  his  eyes ;  tliat  which 
[iresents  itself  is  the  symlx)!  of  something  wliich  does  not  pre- 
sent itself.  What  he  sees  can  only  mislead  him  when  he  does 
not  see  rightly.  If  the  conclusion  be  true,  "  that  signs  and 
eff(,*cts  which  we  do  not  seek  must  conceal,  and  render  errone- 
ous, those  of  which  we  are  in  search,"  then  ought  we  to  seek 
no  signs  and  effects,  and  thus  all  sciences  vanish.  I  should  liope 
a  p(»rson  of  so  mucli  learning,  as  is  our  author,  would  not  sacri- 
fice all  human  sciences  for  the  sole  purpose  of  heaping  physiog- 
nomy on  the  pile.  I  grant  the  f>ossibility  and  facility  of  erix)r 
is  there ;  and  this  should  teach  us  circumspection ;  should 
t<.ach  us  to  sec  the  thing  that  is.  without  the  addition  of  any 
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thing  that  is  not.  But  to  wish,  by  any  pretence,  to  divert  us 
from  seeing  and  observing,  and  to  render  inquiry  contemptible, 
whether  with  rude  or  refined  wit,  would  be  the  most  ridiculous 
of  all  fanaticism.  Such  ridicule,  in  the  mouth  of  a  professed 
enemy  of  false  philosophers,  would  be  as  vapid  as  false.  I  am 
persuaded,  indeed,  my  antagonist  is  only  in  jest. 

"  Were  the  growth  of  the  body,"  says  the  author,  "  in  the 
most  pure  of  atmospheres,  and  modified  only  by  the  emotions 
of  the  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  external  power,  the  ruling 
passion,  and  the  prevailing  talent,  I  allow,  might  produce,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  gradations,  different  forms  of  coun- 
tenance, Uke  as  different  salts  crystallize  in  different  forms, 
when  obstructed  by  no  impediment.  But  is  the  body  influenced 
by  the  mind  alone ;  or,  is  it  not,  rather,  exposed  to  all  the 
impulses  of  various  contradictory  powers,  the  laws  of  which  it 
is  obliged  to  obey !  Thus  each  mineral,  in  its  purest  state, 
has  its  peculiar  form ;  but  the  anomalies  which  its  combina- 
tion with  others  occasions,  and  the  accidents  to  winch  it  is 
subjected,  often  cause  the  most  experienced  to  err,  when  they 
would  distinguish  it  by  its  form."  What  a  simile !  Salts  and 
minerals  compared  to  an  organized  body,  internally  animate ! 
A  grain  of  salt,  which  the  least  particle  of  water  will  instan- 
taneously melt,  to  the  human  skull,  which  has  defied  misfor- 
tune and  millions  of  external  impressions  for  centuries !  Dost 
thou  not  blush.  Philosophy !  Not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
organization  or  the  skulls  of  men,  and  other  animals,  do  we 
find  that  even  plants,  which  have  not  the  internal  resistance, 
the  elasticity  of  man,  and  which  are  exposed  to  millions  of 
counteracting  impressions  from  light,  air,  and  other  bodies, 
ever  change  their  form,  in  consequence  of  such  causes !  Which 
of  them  is  ever  mistaken  for  another,  by  the  botanist !  The 
most  violent  accidents  scarcely  could  effect  such  a  change,  so 
long  as  they  should  preserve  their  organization. 

"  Thus  is  the  body  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  mind  and  by 
external  causes," — (excellently  expressed) — "and  manifests  not 
only  our  inclinations  and  capacities,"" — (these  then  it  does  ma- 
nifest ;  and  who  ever  said  it  manifested  these  alone  ?) — "  but 
also  the  effects   of  misfortune,  climate,  diseases,  food,  and 
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■natMMS  bgr  Mr  «KtiB.~  Wbi  ■ohU,  ako  ca^  doijr  tliib ! 
BK  » ihe  fcwgwig  jitHiPB.  fc■^b^  ■ww— jl !  WeaRU> 
attmi  t»  Aat.  Jkm  aot  ov  iMjirt  himelTa^,  -  tbr  hs^ 
i*  acini  ^M  tj  Uk  aiod  aaJ  eitatMl  caan»r'  Thenlbn 
aoK  fav  extflnal  OHn  almc  Mar  it  not  mpJfy  be  i&et«d 
bf  tWoMaraaleaefgT,  ortfae  iMctrFitrof  theannd!     What 

■I ■liaift^i  fill  '     Uaa  it  not  (if  Meed  tlie anbar  Im> 

■  mnatt)  tba  nfpeanoee  id  aaybiflHj  In  ifpMe  ertwnal  to 
iatenal  ifcrta.  mi  yet  own  the  ho^y  ii  adaJ  apcai  faj  tntb: 
And  mQ  yoB,  air,  aotte  and  wiae  m  job  v^  ""tiiImi  thit 


letbat  iale^tbened  iaio  taw  Uwl  ti 
aijoare;  «r  tba  lawjfrfing  into  tbe ebcst  icIraatiBg ebin !  n*^ 
can  vn'mudj  btSen  aad  affirm  that  Cfasries  XII»  Benr  I V^ 
dnrWa  V^  wea  wbo  w»e,  anckviit^T.  subject  t»  an^hf 
toncB  it  ever  bms  were,  tberefar  acquired  aaotbcr  tana  of 
caantcnHwe,  (we  qteak  of  tbe  bm  jBrta  not  vt  eean,)  and 
wUd  tannm  dcnflted  a  diWciMt  iibaiiii  In  u»  what  each  poe- 
wased,  prerwos  to  each  nusfortanes !  ^Mio  will  mainum  that 
tbe  noses  of  Oarlea  XII^  or  Henry  IV^  denotii^  powo-  of 
mind,  prenooB  to  tbeir  reverat  of  fartmie,  the  one  at  Pnltawa, 
the  other  by  tbe  hand  of  BavaiDac,  anfiered  any  diange,  and 
were  debased  to  tbe  infl^;nifieaDt  panted  noae  of  a  gat ! 
Nature  acts  from  within  upon  the  bones ;  acddent  and  anlfer- 
ii^  act  OD  the  nesres,  mnsdes,  and  akin.  If  any  accident 
attack  tbe  bones,  who  is  so  lidiDd  as  not  to  remark  sncfa  phy- 
sieal  Tiolmee !  The  agna  of  miafertimes  are  athn-  stroi^  or 
feeUe.  When  they  are  feeUe,  they  are  effiu:ed  by  tbe  aopaior 
strength  and  power  of  nature;  when  strmg,  they  are  too 
vieable  to  deceive,  and,  by  their  strei^tb  and  nsibiUty,  warn 
ihe  physiognoinist  not  to  suppose  them  the  restores  of  nature. 
By  the  physiognomiBt  I  mean  the  unprejadioed  observer,  who, 
alwie,  is  the  real  physiognomist,  and  has  a  ri^t  to  decide ; 
not  the  man  of  subtlety,  wbo  is,  wilfitUy,  blind  to  experieDce. 
— "  Ate  tbe  defects  which  I  remark  in  an  image  of  wax, 
always  the  defects  of  tbe  artist,  or  are  tbey  not  the  conse- 
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quences  of  unskilful  handling,  the  sun's  heat,  or  the  waniith 
of  the  room  ? " — Nothing,  dear  friend  of  truth,  is  more  easy 
to  remark,  in  an  image  of  wax,  than  the  original  hand  of  the 
master ;  although  it  should,  by  improper  handling,  accidental 
pressure,  or  melting,  be  injured.  This  example  militates,  sir, 
against  yourself.  If  the  hand  of  the  master  be  visible  in  an 
image  of  wax,  where  it  is  so  easily  defaced,  how  much  more 
perceptible  must  accident  be,  in  an  organized  body,  so  indivi- 
dually permanent !  Instead  of  an  image  of  wax,  the  simile, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  improved  were  we  to  substitute  a 
statue :  and,  in  this,  every  connoisseur  can  distinguish  what 
has  been  broken,  chopped,  or  filed  off,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  And  why  should  not  this  be  known  in 
man !  Why  should  not  the  original  form  of  man  be  more  dis- 
tinguishable, in  despite  of  accident,  than  the  beauty  and  work- 
manship of  an  excellent  statue,  which  has  been  defaced  ? 

"  Does  the  mind,  like  an  elastic  fluid,  always  assume  the 
form  of  the  body;  and,  if  a  flat  nose  were  the  sign  of  envy, 
must  a  man,  whose  nose  by  accident  should  be  flattened,  conse- 
quently, become  envious?" 

The  inquirer  will  gain  but  little,  be  this  question  answered 
in  the  negative  or  the  affirmative. 

What  is  gained  were  we  to  answer — **  Yes ;  the  soul  is  an 
elastic  fluid,  which  always  takes  the  form  of  the  body!" 
Would  it  thence  follow  that  the.  flattened  nose  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  elasticity  as  would  be  necessary  to  propel  the 
nose! 

Or  where  would  be  the  advantage  should  we  reply — "  No ; 
all  such  comparisons  are  insignificant,  except  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain cases ;  we  must  appeal  only  to  facts." 

But  what  would  be  answered  to  a  less  subtle,  and  more 
simple  question — Is  there  no  example  of  the  mind  being  in- 
jured by  the  maiming  of  the  body !  Has  not  a  fractured 
skull,  by  compressing  the  brain,  injured  the  understanding? 
Does  not  castration  render  the  male  half  female! — But  to 
answer  wit  with  reason,  says  a  witty  writer,  is  like  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail. 


We  whnDy  fiil»cribe  to  tiie  affirrmdoo  thu.  **  tt  is  kliEiml 
U>  wifft^m  tlic  UKMt  Imuitifnl  nuud  u  tu  b«  fotmd  tn  the  mo>l 
beautiful  bix])-.  mnd  tbe  moA  Aefonaei  mind  in  tbe  nioel  de- 
foniH.-d  tiodv."  We  hai«  expUioed  ouiaelTCS  oa  Uub  saljecl 
so  amply,  in  fonopr  ftr^^i-nte.  thai  oar  being  atpfnaed  In 
bold  the  eootnry  optaioa,  appears  iueomprebefMUe.  Wa 
onljr  sav,  there  is  a  proportioo  aod  beaut}'  of  bodr  which  is 
more  capable  of  superior  virtue,  sensibilitv.  and  action,  thui 
the  disproportionate.  We  saj  with  tbe  author,  "Virtue 
beautiSes,  vice  deforroa."  We  most  eordiallr  giant  bonestjr 
may  be  foutid  in  tbo  most  ugty,  and  vice  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Tonus  of  men. 

Wc  differ  from  him,  on  the  contrarr,  ccmceitiiiig  the  follow- 
iag  saaertiou.  *'  Our  lanfruages  are  exceedin^y  barrvn  of 
pbysiof^omoaicAl  terms.  Were  phj-siognomy  a  true  sdenee, 
tbe  language  of  the  \-ulgar  would  bare  been  prorerbiaUy  rich 
in  its  tenna.  The  nose  occurs  In  a  hundred  proverbs  and 
phrases,  but  always  pathognomonically.''  (Instead  of  a  hun- 
dred, 1  am  acquainted  only  with  one  such  phrase,  natenmmte, 
to  turn  up  the  noae,)  "denoting  past  action,  but  nerer  physi- 
'ignomonioally  betokening  character,  or  disposition." — Homo 
obetae,  obtuaa  narit,  said  the  aocients.  And  had  tbey  not 
mud  it,  what  could  tfa^ice  have  been  adduced ;  «nce  we  can 
prove,  a  potteriori,  that  the  nose  is  a  phynognomonical  ^n 
of  character  J 

I  have  neither  the  learning  nor  the  inclination  to  dte  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  contrary  from  Homer,  Suetonius,  Martial, 
and  a  hundred  others.  That  which  is,  is,  whether  perceived 
by  the  ancients  or  not.  Such  dust  might  blind  a  schocd-boy, 
but  not  the  eyes  of  a  saga,  who  sees  for  himself,  and  who 
knows  that  each  age  has  its  measure  of  discovery,  and  that 
there  are  those  who  fail  not  to  exclaim  against  all  discovoriea 
which  were  not  made  by  the  ancients. 

"  I  wish  to  know"  (says  our  author)  "  not  what  man  may 
become,  but  what  he  is." — For  my  part,  I  wish  to  know  both. 
Many  vicious  men  resemble  valuable  puntiogs,  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  varnish.     Would  you  pay  no  attention  to  such  a 
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painting !  Is  it  wholly  unworthy  of  you,  though  a  connoisseur 
should  assure  you,  the  picture  is  damaged,  but  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  clearing  away  the  varnish,  for  this  masters  colours 
are  so  strongly  laid  on,  and  so  essentially  good,  that  no  var- 
nish can  penetrate  deep  enough,  if  we  are  but  carefid  in 
bringing  it  away  not  to  injure  the  picture ! — Is  this  of  no 
importance  ? 

You  observe  the  smallest  change  of  position  in  the  polar 
star;  days  arb  dedicated  to  examine  how  many  ages  shall 
elapse  before  it  will  arrive  at  the  nearest  point  of  approach.  I 
do  not  despise  your  labours. 

But  is  it  of  no  importance  to  you,  to  fathers,  mothers,  guar- 
dians, teachers,  friends,  and  statesmen,  to  inquire  what  a  man 
may  become,  or  what  must  be  expected  from  this  or  that 
youth,  thus  and  thus  formed  and  educated ! 

Many  foolish  people  are  like  excellent  watches,  which  would 
go  well  were  the  regulator  but  rectified. 

Do  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  goodness  of  the  mechanism, 
although  a  skilful  watchmaker  should  telLyou  this  was,  and  is, 
an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  infinitely  better  than  that 
which  you  see  set  with  brilliants,  which,  I  grant,  will  go  well 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  but  will  then  stop  ? — Clean  this,  re- 
pair it,  and  straighten  the  teeth  of  this  small  wheel.  Is  this 
advice  of  no  importance !  Will  you  not  be  informed  what  it 
might  have  been,  what  it  may  yet  probably  be  ? — Will  you  not 
hear  of  a  treasure  that  lies  buried,  and,  while  buried,  I  o\iii 
useless;  but  will  you  content  yourself  with  the  trifling  interest 
arising  from  this  or  that  small  sum  i 

Do  you  pay  attention  only  to  the  fruit  of  the  present  year, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  forced;  and  do  you  neglect  the  real 
goodness  of  a  tree,  which,  with  attention,  may  bring  forth  a 
thousand  fold ;  although,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may 
yet  have  brought  forth  none !  Have  the  hot  blasts  of  the 
south  parched  up  its  black  leaves,  or  has  the  storm  blown 
down  its  half-ripened  fruit,  and  will  you,  therefore,  not  inquire 
whether  the  root  does  not  still  remain  undestroyed ! 

I  feel  I  am  weary,  and  that  1  weary  others ;  especially  as  I 

V 


arfmrtatn  to  virtne,  sdJ   ie  niprehmded  m  \  km  wo>^; 


Tbebnodi,  iixrtSan,  hatlidfect,  thenotime:  tbe  fri^ 
bat  iffarsiogDomT,  Uw  tree  Dooe ;  the  bi^  cf  mtf  iiiiWMiriil 
taoitjr  ma;,  tiierefore,  flov  frm  the  meet  h™"tJp'  ti  lieaita ; 
■ml  the  appearance  <^  follj  fraa  the  perfectiaa  «f  wMm: 
tlte  wrinkles  of  faypocrisr,  thenlbre,  are  not  the  t^sdH  cf  wmj 
bUcmal  power  or  weakneas.  The  author  wiO  ahraji  fix  oar 
atfeDtirm  on  the  dial  plate,  and  will  nerer  qteak  of  the  pow<a-  of 
the  watch  i(«elf.  Bot  take  away  the  dia^rfate  and  stOI  the 
hand  wiD  go.  Take  awaj  those  pothagnamonieal  tiaitB,  which 
diannnitatioa  sometimes  can  eflfect,  and  the  internal  power  of 
ioi]Ailse  win  remain.  How  contradictory,  therefore,  is  H  to 
My,  the  traits  of  folly  are  there,  but  not  the  character  of  foDy ; 
the  drop  of  water  is  risible,  Imt  the  fonntain,  the  ocean,  not  \ 

Once  more.  How  incongraoos  ia  it  to  say,  "  There  is 
pathognomy,  but  this  ia  as  nnneceasary  (to  be  written)  as  an 
art  of  love.-  It  chiefly  consists  in  the  moti<H)  of  the  muscles  of 
tlie  cmmtcnance,  and  the  eyes,  and  is  learned  by  all  men.    To 
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teach  this  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  number  the  sands  of  the 
sea!" — Yet  the  author,  m  the  very  next  page,  with  great 
acuteness,  begins  to  teach  pathognomy  by  explaining  twelve 
of  the  countenances  of  Chodowiecki ;  in  which  how  much  is 
there  included  of  the  science  of  physiognomy  ! 

And  now  permit  me,  worthy  antagonist, — ^yet  no  longer  an- 
tagonist, but  friend,  convinced  by  truth,  and  the  love  of  truth, 
— ^permit  me,  I  say,  to  give,  in  one  continued  quotation,  some 
of  your  excellent  thoughts  and  remarks,  from  your  essay,  and 
elucidations  on  the  countenances  of  Chodowiecki,  part  of  which 
have  been  already  cited  in  this  fragment,  and  part  not.  I  am 
convinced  they  will  be  agreeable  to  my  readers. 

^^  Our  judgment  concerning  countenances  frequently  acquires 
certainty,  not  from  physiognomonical  nor  pathognomonical 
signs,  but  from  the  traces  of  recent  actions,  which  men  cannot 
shake  off.  Debauchery,  avarice,  beggary,  have  each  their 
livery,  by  which  they  are  as  well  known  as  the  soldier  by  his 
uniform,  or  the  chinmey-sweeper  by  his  sooty  jacket.  The 
addition  of  a  trifling  expletive  in  discourse  will  betray  the  bad- 
ness of  education,  and  the  manner  of  putting  on  the  hat  what 
is  the  company  we  keep,  and  what  the  degree  of  our  folly.'' — 
Suffer  me  here  to  add,  shall  not  then  the  whole  form  of  man 
discover  any  thing  of  his  talents  and  dispositions  ?  Can  the 
most  milky  candour  here  forget  the  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel  ? — "  Mad  people  will,  often,  not  be  known 
to  be  such,  if  not  in  action.  More  will  often  be  discovered  con- 
cerning what  a  man  really  is  by  his  dress,  behaviour,  and  mode 
of  paying  his  compliments,  at  his  first  visit,  and  introduction, 
in  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  in  all  the  time  he  shall 
remain.'' — By  imphysiognomonical  eyes,  permit  me  to  add. — 
^^Cleanliness,  and  simplicity  of  manner,  will  often  conceal 
passions." 

"  Nothing,  often,  is  to  be  surmised  ft^m  the  countenances 
of  the  most  dangerous  men.  Their  thoughts  are  all  concealed 
under  an  appearance  of  melancholy.  Whoever  has  not  re- 
marked this,  is  unacquainted  with  mankind.  The  heart  of  the 
vicious  man  is  always  less  easy  to  be  read  the  better  his  edu- 
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leen,  the  more  ambition  &e  baa,  and  the  better  the 
:  has  kept. 

lioe  and  nnity.  gorcmed  b^  an  ■nelination  to  jtieor 
DdoleDee,   are — (MKnetiinea) — tMit    marked    with 
1  eqmTalent  to  the  tniecbief  tbey  occasian ;  while,  on 
Mmtrarr,  fortitude,  in  derentrc  of  justice,  against  all  oppo- 
I  whatever,  be  their  rank  anil  influence  what  it  may.  and 
onscions  feeling  of  real  ralf-worth,  often  look  xcry  dan- 
is.  especitUly  when  imaccompiuued  by  a  ianiling  mouth, 
tvever  ii[>ecious  the  obje<        ^  brouglit  far  the  BOphistTy 
He  sensual,  it  is,  nofnithstanu  ig,  certain  there  is  no  poe- 
durable  beauty  nithout  virtue   and  the  most  hateful  de- 
lity  may,  by  the  ajd  of  virtue, .  cquirc  irresistible  charms, 
imples  of  such  perfection,  ;  persons  of  both  seics.  i 

n.  are  uncommon,  but  not  lo  than  heavenly  sinceritv, 

it  compliance,  without  st_  radation,  universal  philan- 
tbropy,  without  busy  introsion,  a  love  of  order,  without 
being  minute,  or  neatness,  nithout  fopperj',  which  are  the 
virtuee  that  produce  suob  irresistible  charms." — How  truly, 
how  finely  expressed  ! 

**  In  like  manner,  vice,  in  petBons  yielding  to  ita  influeDce, 
may  highly  deform ;  e^>ecially,  when,  in  consequence  of  bad 
education,  and  want  of  all  knowledge  of  the  traits  of  mora] 
bewity,  or  of  will  to  assnine  them,  the  vidous  man  finds  no 
day,  no  hour,  in  which  to  repair  the  ravages  of  vice. 

"  Who  will  not  listen  to  the  mouth  in  which  no  trut,  do 
shade  of  falsehood  is  discoverable !  Let  it  preach  the  expe- 
rience of  what  wisdom,  what  science  it  may,  comfort  will  ever 
be  the  harbinger  of  such  a  phyucian,  and  confidence  hasten 
to  bid  him  weloMne. 

"  A  certun  writer  says,  that  one  of  the  most  hateful  objects 
in  the  creation  is  a  vicious,  and  deformed  old  woman. — We 
may  also  say,  that  the  virtuous  matron,  in  whose  countenance 
goodness  and  the  ardour  of  benevolence  are  conspicuous,  is 
an  object  most  worthy  our  reverence.  Age  never  deforms  the 
countenance,  when  the  mind  dares  appear  unmasked ;  it  only 
wears  off  the  fresh  varnish,  imder  which  coquetry,  vanity,  uid 
vice  were  concealed.     Wherever  age  is  exceedingly  defonned, 
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the  same  deformity  would  have  been  visible  in  youth,  to  the 
attentive  observer.  This  is  not  difficult ;  and  were  men  to  act 
from  conviction,  instead  of  flattering  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  fortunate  accidents,  happy  marriages  would  be  less  seldom ; 
and,  as  Shakspeare  says,  the  bonds  which  should  unite  hearts 
would  not  so  often  strangle  temporal  happiness."* 

This  is  speaking  to  the  heart.  Oh  that  I  could  have  written 
my  fragments  in  company  with  such  an  observer !  Who  could 
have  rendered  greater  services  to  physiognomy  than  the  man 
who,  with  the  genius  of  a  mathematician,  possesses  so  accu- 
rate a  spirit  of  observation ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AUTHORS,  WITH  REMARKS. 

80MB   PHYSIOGNOMONICAL    EXTRACTS    FROM    AN    ESSAY   INSERTED   IN 
THE   DEUTSCHEN    MUSEUM,    A   GERMAN   JOURNAL   OR   REVIEW. 

I  SHALL  only  extract  some  particular  observations  from  this 
essay ;  and,  in  general,  only  those  which  I  suppose  to  be  im- 
portantly true,  importantly  false,  or  ill-defined. 

i: 

"  We  are  told  that  men  with  arched  and  pointed  noses  are 
witty  ;  and  that  the  blunt-nosed  are  not  so.^ 

A  more  accurate  definition  is  necessary,  which,  without 
drawing,  is  almost  impossible.  Is  it  meant,  by  arched  noses, 
arched  in  length  or  in  breadth  t 

How  arched  ?  This  is  almost  as  indetermiilate  as  when  we 
speak  of  arched  foreheads.  All  foreheads  are  arched.  Innu- 
merable noses  arc  arched;  the  most  witty  and  the  most 
stupid.  Where  is  the  highest  point  of  arching  f  Where  does 
it  begin !     What  is  its  extent !     What  its  strength  ? 

It  is  true  that  people  with  tender,  thin,  sharply-defined,  an- 

*  I  have  not  been  able,  by  any  effort  of  the  memory,  research,  or  in- 
quiry among  the  well  read,  to  recollect  or  find  the  passage  here  alluded 
to ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  satisfied,  much  against  my  wiD, 
with  translating  Shakspeare  from  the  German. — ^T. 


k 


gular  noees,  pomted  bdow,  and  noietUn^  incBaeJ  towiA  Uw 
Gp,  are  wittT.  •rfaen  no  other  texUam  c«itraj£et  tkaee  tafaas; 
bat  Uwt  pei^  nitli  binnc  Doses  are  Bot  so  is  not  attitcijr  tne. 
It  can  naiy  be  sud  of  certain  biant  noses,  for  there  are  othen 
af  thia  kind  extremeljr  whtjr,  thoogfa  their  wit  is  eertainl7  of  a 
■wwrj  Jflerent  knd  to  that  of  the  p^ptiH  aoae. 

2. 

**  It  isaaked'*(aDpponiglbrainoDMnl  that  thearcbedaall 
the  Uimt  nose  denote  the  prcaenee  or  &b8eii«e  of  wit)  "  b  Urn  j 
arched  nose  the  mere  sign  that  a  man  t»  witty,  whidb  aoft  J 
postM  his  wit  to  originate  in  aome  occult  cause ;  or  is  the  noaa  1 
itself  the  canse  of  wit  i~ 

I  answer  sign,  cause,  and  eflect,  combined. 

Sign ;  for  it  betokens  the  wit ;  is  an  inrolimiar}-  «[ 
of  wit. 

Cause  ;  at  least  cause  that  the  wit  is  not  greater,  le&B,  or  fit  H 
a  dtffisrent  quality ;  boundary  cause. 

El^ct  i  produced  by  the  quantity,  meaBore,  or  actiTrty,  of 
the  mind,  which  eufTera  not  the  nose  to  alter  its  G>rm,  to  be 
preaier  or  less.  \\'e  arc  uot  only  to  consider  ibe  fomi,  aa 
form,  but  the  matter  of  which  it  is  moulded,  the  eooIoTom- 
bility  of  which  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  ingredieote  of 
thia  matter,  which  is,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  form.  Ac- 
cording to  the  given  mass  of  this  matter  must  the  immortal 
Qiu>y  (divine  principle)  in  man,  which  is  limited  by  it,  act. 
From  the  moment  that  the  two  are  united,  the  detenninate 
ehteticity  of  this  spirituality  begins,  as  a  sprii^  is  rmdered 
active  by  opposition  and  CMistrsint. 

Thus  is  it  true,  and  not  true,  that  certain  blmit  ooees  are 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  wit,  Not  true ;  tor 
before  the  blmit  form  of  the  nose  was  thus  defined,  the  poesibi- 
bility  did  not  exist,  that,  in  this  given  mind,  and  in  the  deter- 
minate organization  which  was  the  result  of  this,  it  should  be 
otherwise  formed.  The  mind,  the  life,  the  identity,  which  the 
Creator  meant  not  to  be  witty,  wanted  the  necessary  space  to 
sharpen  the  nose :  therefore  the  noee  is  not,  in  itself,  an  im- 
pediment to  becoming  witty. 
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But  true  and  certam  it  is  that  there  are  blunt  noses  which 
are  incapable  of  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  wit ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  said,  with  more  subtlety  than  philosophy,  they 
form  an  insuperable  barrier. 

3. 

^^  The  correspondence  of  external  figure  with  internal  qua- 
lities is  not  the  consequence  of  external  circumstances,  but, 
rather,  of  physical  combination.  They  are  related  like  cause 
and  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  physiognomy  is  not  the  mere 
image  of  internal  man,  but  the  efficient  cause  ^ — (I  should 
rather  say  the  limiting  cause) — ^'  The  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  muscles  determine  the  mode  of  thou^t  and  sensibility 
of  the  man."^ — (I  add :  these,  also,  are  determined  by  the 
mind  of  man.) 

4. 

^'  A  broad  conspicuous  forehead  is  said  to  denote  penetra- 
tion :  this  is  natural.  The  muscle  of  the  forehead  is  neces- 
sary to  deep  thought ;  if  it  be  narrow  and  contracted  it  can- 
not render  the  same  service  as  if  spread  out  like  a  sail.'' 

Without  contradicting  the  general  proposition  of  the  author, 
I  shall  here,  more  definitely,  add,  it  is,  if  you  please,  generally 
true  that,  the  more  brain  the  more  mind  and  capacity.  The 
more  stupid  animals  are  those  with  least  brain ;  and  those  with 
most  the  wisest.  Man,  generally  wiser,  has  more  brain  than 
other  animals ;  and  it  appears  just  to  conclude,  from  analogy, 
that  wise  men  have  more  brain  than  the  foolish.  But  accurate 
observation  teaches  that  this  proposition,  to  be  true,  requires 
much  definition  and  limitation.  Where  the  matter  and  form 
of  the  brain  arc  similar,  there  the  greater  space  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  brain  is,  certainly,  the  sign,  cause,  and  effect  of 
more  and  deeper  comprehension ;  therefore,  cceteris  paribus^  a 
larger  quantity  of  brain,  and,  consequently,  a  spacious  fore- 
head, is  more  intelligent  than  the  reverse.  But  as  we  fre- 
quently live  more  conveniently  in  a  small  well-contrived  cham- 
ber than  in  more  magnificent  apartments,  so  do  we  find  that 
in  many  small,  short  foreheads,  with  less,  or  apparently  less 
brain  th<nn  others,  the  wise  mind  resides  at  its  ease.     1  have 
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kDOwn  nay  diort,  oblique.  Btnight-tiMd  (wfaeo  eompand  whli 
other*  Bfipanintlv  irdml,  or  even  nmih  «cD-arclK<i)  fan- 
heads  wliieli  were  much  wiaer.  more  intcfligeat  nd  penRnt- 
ti^,  than  the  most  bfoad  and  ouwjrfaiw;  H^flf  wUefc, 
Uu«T  I  hftfe  M>«ii  in  extremeljr  w«ak  man.  It  aeem^  iodBcd, 
to  ine,  a  mncb  mora  gcnend  proposition,  that  abort  coBk- 
premed  forvheada  are  wise  and  oDderetaodii^ ;  tboogh  tUs. 
lilwwiite,  wHboat  being  more  acpuniteiT  defined,  is  Ut  from 
generally  true.  But  it  is  true  that  large  spaaam  farchcadw, 
which,  ir  I  do  luvt  mistake,  Galen,  and  after  him,  Hoart,  hare 
Mtpponed  the  most  propitimis  to  deep  thinldog,  wfaidi  ftxin  a 
half  sphere,  are  nsoaily  the  moat  Mupid.  The  more  any  fbiv- 
head  f  I  do  not  speak  of  the  whole  skuU)  ^proadies  a  eoni- 
spherical  rorni,  tite  more  is  it  weak,  effeminate,  and  mcapable 
of  reflection ;  and  this  I  speak  from  repeated  experience.  The 
more  straight  lines  a  forehead  has,  the  leas  capacious  miKt  it 
be ;  for  the  more  it  ia  arched,  the  more  most  it  be  roomj ;  and 
the  more  straight  lines  it  lias,  the  more  must  it  be  contracted. 
This  greater  quantity  of  straight  lines,  when  the  forehead  is 
not  flat  like  a  board,  for  such  flatness  takes  away  all  under- 
standing, denotes  an  increase  of  judgment,  bat  a  dinunotioD 
of  sensibility.  There  are,  however,  midoubtedlj,  broad,  capa- 
cious foreheads,  without  steaigfat  lines,  particulariy  adapted  to 
profound  thinking ;  hnt  these  are  conspicuous  by  their  obtiqae 
outlines. 

5. 

What  the  author  has  eaii  of  enthusiasts,  reqoires  mneh 
greater  preciuon  before  it  ought  to  be  received  as  true. 

*'  Enthusiasts  are  said,  commonly,  to  have  flat,  perpendicular 
foreheads." — Oval,  cylindrical,  or  pointed  at  top,  should  have 
been  said  of  those  enthusiasts  who  are  calm,  cold-blooded,  and 
always  continue  the  same.  Other  enthusiasts,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  sensation,  illusion,  and  sen- 
sual experience,  seldom  have  cylindrical,  or  sugar-loaf  heads. 
The  latter,  when  enthusiasts,  heat  their  imagination  concern- 
ing words  and  types,  the  signification  of  which  they  do  not 
understand,   and   are   philosophical,    unpoetical    enthusiasts. 
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Enthusiast  of  iniagiuation,  or  of  sensibility,  seldom  haye  flat 

forms  of  the  countenance. 

6. 

^'  Obstinate,  like  enthusiastic  persons,  have  perpendicular 
foreheads."     The  perpendicular  always  denotes  coldness,  inac- 
tivity, narrowness ;  hence  fimmess,  fortitude,  pertinacity,  ob 
stinacy,  and  enthusiasm,  may  be  there.     Absolute  perpendicu- 
larity, and  absolute  want  of  understanding,  are  the  same. 

7. 

^^  Each  diqK)8ition  of  mind  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
i^pearance,  or  motion,  of  the  muscles ;  consequently  the  B^p- 
pearance  of  man,  which  is  natural  to,  and  ever  present  with 
him,  will  be  accompanied  by,  and  denote,  his  natural  diiqK)8iti<m 
of  mind.  Countenances  are  so  formed  originally,  that  to  one 
this,  and  to  another  that,  appearance  is  the  easiest.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  folly  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
wisdom,  otherwise  it  would  no  longer  be  folly.  The  worthy 
man  cannot  assume  the  appearance  of  dishonesty,  or  he  would 
be  dishonest.^ 

All  excellent ;  except  the  last.  No  man  is  so  good  as  not, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  liable  to  become  dishonest. 
At  least  there  is  no  physical  impossibility  that  he  should.  He 
is  so  organized  that  he  may  be  overpowered  by  a  temptation 
sufficiently  strong.  The  possibility  of  the  appearance  must  be 
there  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  the  act.  He  must,  also,  be 
able  to  assume  the  appearance  of  dishonesty,  when  he  observes 
it  in  a  thief,  without  necessarily  becoming  a  thief.  The  possi- 
bility of  assuming  the  appearance  of  goodness  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  different.  The  appearance  of  vice  is  always  more  easily 
assumed  by  the  virtuous,  than  the  appearance  of  virtue  by  the 
vicious ;  as  it  is  evidently  much  easier  to  become  bad,  when  we 
are  good,  than  good,  when  we  are  bad.  Understanding,  sen- 
sibility, talents,  genius,  virtue,  or  religion,  may  with  much 
greater  facility  be  lost  than  acquired.  The  best  may  descend 
as  low  as  they  please,  but  the  worst  cannot  ascend  to  the  height 
they  might  wish.  The  vnse  man  may,  physically,  without  a 
miracle,  become  a  fool ;  and  the  most  virtuous,  vicious ;  but 
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9. 
'*  When  a  leamer  draws  a  coimtenanee,  w«  ahaB  Munaionlj 
find  it  is  ibobsh,  and  nerer  malicioas,  ouirieal,  w  the  like." — 
ImpOTtant  remark.  — "  May  not  tbe  eseence  of  a  fooliah 
coontaiBDce,  bence,  be  abstracted  f — C^tainly ;  for  what  is 
tbe  cause  of  this  appearance!  The  learner  is  inc^table  of 
preserring  proportion ;  tbe  strokes  are  imconoected. — ^Aod 
irtiat  is  tbe  stnpid  countenance  t  It  is  one"— anmig  others 
— "  tbe  parts  of  which  arc  defectirdy  Gonnected,  and  the 
muscles  imprr^rt;  formed  snd  arranged :  tboi^fat  and  SH^sa* 
tion,  therefore,  of  which  these  are  tbe  ins^ianUe  instnunenbs, 
most  be  alike  feeble  and  dormant. 
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10. 

^^  ExcIasiYe  of  the  musdes,  there  is  another  suhstance  in  the 
body ;  that  is  to  say,  the  skull,  or  bones,  in  general,  to  which 
the  physiognomist  attends.  The  position  of  the  muscles  de- 
pends on  these.  How  may  the  muscle  of  the  forehead  have 
the  position  proper  for  thought,  if  the  forehead  bones,  oyer 
which  it  is  extended,  have  not  the  necessary  arch  and  super- 
ficies ?  The  figure  of  the  skull,  therefore,  defines  the  figure  and 
position  of  the  muscles,  which  define  thought  and  sensation. 

11. 

^'  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  hair,  from  the  parts  and 
position  of  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Why  has  the 
negro  woolly  hair !  The  thickness  of  the  skin  prevents  the 
escape  of  certain  of  the  particles  of  perspiration,  and  these 
render  the  skin  opaque  and  black ;  hence  the  hair  shoots  with 
difficulty,  and  scarcely  has  it  penetrated  before  it  cu^ls,  and  its 
growth  ceases.  The  hair  spreads  according  to  the  form  of  the 
skull,  and  the  position  of  the  muscles,  and  gives  occasion  to 
the  physiognomist  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  hair  to  the 
position  of  the  muscles,  and  to  deduce  other  consequences." 

In  my  opinion  our  author  is  in  the  right  road.  He  is  the 
first,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  perceived  and  felt  the  totality, 
the  combination,  the  imiformity,  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  body.  What  he  has  affirmed,  especially  concerning 
the  hair,  that  we  may  from  that  make  deductions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  body,  and  still  further  of  the  mind,  the  least 
accurate  observer  may  convince  himself  is  truth,  by  daily  ex- 
perience. White,  tender,  clear,  weak  hair  always  denotes 
weak,  delicate,  irritable,  or  rather  a  timid  and  easily  oppressed 
organization.  The  black  and  curly  will  never  be  found  on  the 
delicate,  tender,  medullary  head.  As  is  the  hair  so  are  the 
muscles,  as  muscles  so  the  nerves,  as  the  nerves  so  the  bones ; 
as  some  or  all  of  these  so  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  act,  sufier, 
receive,  and  give.  Least  irritability  always  accompanies  short, 
hard,  curly,  black  hair ;  and  most  the  flaxen  and  the  tender ; 
that  is  to  siiy,  irritability  without  elasticity.     The  one  is  op- 
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13. 

**  The  muscle  of  the  forehead  is  the  instrument  most  impoiv 
tant  to  the  abstract  thinker,  for  which  reason  we  always  seek 
for  abstract  thought  in  the  forehead." — Rather  near  and  be- 
tween the  eyebrows.  It  is  of  consequence  to  remark  the  par- 
ticular moment  when  the  thinker  is  listening,  or  when  he  is 
preparing  some  acute  answer.  Seize  that  moment,  and  another 
of  the  important  tokens  of  physiognomy  is  obtained. 

14. 

'^  Among  people  who  do  not  abstract,  and  whose  powers 
of  mind  are  all  in  acti^a,  men  of  wit,  exquisite  taste,  and 
genius,  all  the  muscles  Liust  be  advantageously  fonned  and 
arranged:  expression,  therefore,  in  such,  must  be  sought  in 
the  whole  coimtenance." — Yet  may  it  be  found  in  the  fore- 
head alone^  which  is  less  sharp,  straight-lined,  perpendicular, 
and  forked.     The  skin  is  less  rigid,  more  easily  moved,  more 

flexible. 

16. 

''  How  great  has  been  the  trouble  to  convince  people  that 
physiognomy  is  only  generally  useful!" — (It  is  disputed,  at 
this  very  moment,  by  men  of  the  strongest  minds.  How  long 
shall  it  continue  so  to  be !  Yet  I  should  suppose  that  he  who 
curses  the  sun,  while  exposed  to  its  scorching  rays,  would, 
when  in  the  shade,  acknowledge  its  universal  utility.) — "  How 
afflicting  is  it  to  hear,  from  persons  of  the  greatest  learning, 
and  who  might  be  expected  to  enlarge  the  boimdaries  of  hu- 
man understanding,  the  most  superficial  judgments!  How 
much  is  that  great  sera  to  be  wished  when  the  knowledge  of 
man  shall  become  a  part'*  (why  not  the  chief  part,  the  cen- 
tral point  I)  "of  natural  history ;  when  psychology,  physiology, 
and  physiognomy  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  and  lead  us  towards 
the  confines  of  more  general,  more  sublime  illimiination!" 


iJeity,  it  «nu  not  proper  that  OoA  shaolil  dotlie  tint  viaA 
mottt  reaembled  hinwelf  in  dlsbdn'wnble  ganneote;  bat  ■rilft 
•  body  befitting  nn  immorUl  mind,  and  endued  with  a  proper 
eq»bility  nf  luotion.  This  is  the  only  bodj  on  ouili  thit 
stands  erect.  It  m  magnificent,  superb,  and  (onaed  aecording 
to  the  b(n>t  jirojiortion  of  its  most  dedicate  parts.  Its  etattire 
M  not  t«rri6c,  nor  is  its  strength  formidable.  The  coldness  of 
it«  jiiiow  occawoiis  it  not  to  creep,  nor  their  heat  to  fly.  It 
doeii  not  necessarily  emm,  for  want  of  density.  Man  eata  Doi 
raw  IIckIi,  from  the  eav^eness  of  his  nature,  nor  does  be  gRue 
liko  the  ox.  Hut  he  is  framed  and  adapted  forthe  execution  of 
hie  functions.  To  the  wicked  he  is  formidable :  mild  and  frioidly 
to  the  good,  hy  nature  he  walks  the  earth,  swims  by  ait, 
and  flies  in  inuigination.  He  tilLi  the  earth,  and  enjoys  Hs 
fruitH.  IliH  comiik-xion  is  beautiful,  hie  limbs  firm,  his  coun- 
ten-iiicc  i«<-oTiipt_v.  .ukI  iK-ar-l  .^rn.im.'r.taL  V.-  inn-.^uirL'  his 
body,  the  Greeks  have  thought  proper  to  honour  their  deities." 
Oh  that  I  could  speak  with  sufficient  force !  Oh  that  I  cooJd 
find  faith  enough  with  my  readers  to  convince  them  how  fre- 
quently my  soul  seems  exalted  above  itself,  while  I  contem- 
plate the  unspeakably  miraculous  nature  of  the  human  body! 
Oh  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  would  lend  me  words 
that  I  might  torn  the  thoughts  of  men,  not  only  to  the  con- 
templation of  others,  but,  by  the  aid  of  these,  to  the  contan-  ■ 
plation  of  themselves!  No  anti-physiognomist  can  more 
despise  my  work  than  I  myself  shall,  if  I  am  unable  to  acconn 
plish  this  purpose.  How  might  I  conscientiously  write  such  a 
work,  were  not  such  my  views !  If  this  be  not  impulse,  no 
writer  has  impulse.  I  cannot  behold  the  smallest  trait,  nor 
the  inflexion  of  any  outline,  without  reading  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence, or  without  waking  as  if  from  a  sweet  dream  into 
rapturous  and  actual  existence,  and  congratulating  myself 
that  I,  ^80,  am  s  man. 


/  • 
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In  each,  the  smallest  outline  of  the  human  body,  and  how 
much  more  in  all  together ;  in  each  member,  separately,  and 
how  much  more  in  the  whole  body,  however  old  and  ruinous 
the  building  may  appear,  or  be,  how  much  is  there  contained 
of  the  study  of  God,  the  genius  of  God,  the  poetry  of  God ! 
My  trembling  and  agitated  breast  frequently  pants  after  leisure 
to  look  into  these  revelations  of  God;  pants  to  remember  I 
am  not  pure  enough,  innocent  enough,  to  shudder  in  his  pre- 
sence, internally  to  adore;  pants  at  feeling  I  want  words 
and  signs  to  express  my  astonishment.  Oh  most  incompre- 
hensible, yet  most  revealed,  what  is  it  that  veils  the  all-visible 
from  our  eyes,  that  prevents  us  seeing  the  all-invisible  in  the 
all-visible,  others  in  ourselves,  ourselves  in  others,  and  God 

inaUl 

2. 

*^  Imagine  to  thyself  the  most  translucent  water  flowing 
over  a  surface  on  which  grow  beauteous  flowers,  whose  bloom, 
though  beneath,  is  seen  through  the  pellucid  waves :  even  so 
is  it  with  the  fair  flower  of  the  soul,  planted  in  a  beauteous 
body,  through  which  its  beauteous  bloom  is  seen.  The  good 
formation  of  a  youthful  body  is  no  other  than  the  bloom  of 
ripening  virtue,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  presage  of  far  higher 
perfection ;  for  as  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  mountain 
tops  are  gilded  by  his  rays,  enlivening  the  pleasing  prospects, 
and  promising  the  full  approach  of  day,  so  also  the  future  ma- 
turity of  an  illustrious  soul  shines  through  the  body,  and  is  to 
the  philosopher  the  pleasing  sign  of  coming  good." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  UY  Til . 

^*'  The  relation  between  the  male  aiid  female  countenance  is 
similar  to  that  between  youth  and  manhood. 

^'  Our  experience  that  the  deep,  or  scarcely  visible  outline  is 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  thought,  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  that  nature  has  impressed  such  forms  upon 
her  creatures  as  shall  testify  their  qualities. 

"  That  these  forms  or  signs  are  legible  to  the  highly  percep- 
tive soul,  is  visible  in  children,  who  cannot  endure  tlie  deceit- 


!  90  W  the  maaaer  is  wkick  th^  w  ^rtialjr 

icemedaad  irpeHed.  TkHvooUbe  jHitfaa- ^■kmb  faU  of 

injBjrj,  anather  lar  of  the  ^m  of  tnith. — ^AB  is  |ihjiiiii^i^j  ! 

**0«r  tfiiOe  ■  no  le»  fDmery  daa^Mkick  ii  ilinhiJ  ■ 


tn  iliiig  OD  earth,  bat  also  on  dark  gnva  pfaals,  far  tlK  o 
»  as  dctrimgntal  as  tlie  other.  Hbb  the  man  of  a  daik  eoaa- 
plexioa  terri&ea  an  infant  that  is  mcapaMe  of  jadgiog  hia 
eharaeter. 

"  The  members  of  the  bodr  are  so  strikinglT  agnifieant, 
that  the  aopeet  of  the  whole  attacks  oar  fe^b^s,  and  ndneee 
judgments  m  sodden  as  ther  are  jost.  Thns,  to  mention  two 
extremes,  all  will  acknowledge,  at  the  first  aspect,  tbe  dephant 
to  be  the  wisest,  and  tbe  fish  the  meet  stupid  of  creatures. 

**  To  be  more  particular ;  the  opper  part  of  the  countenaDce:, 
to  the  root  of  tbe  noee,  is  the  seat  of  internal  labour,  thoogfat, 
and  restrfntion ;  the  mider,  of  these  in  action.  Animals  with 
rtrj  retnatii^  foreheads  hare  little  brain,  and  the  reverse. 
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"  Projecting  nose  and  mouth'' — (the  latter,  certainly,  not 
always) — "betoken  persuasion,  self-confidence,  rashness,  eliame- 
lessness,  want  of  thought,  dishonesty,  and  all  such  fiulings  as 
are  assembled  in  hasty  expression."' — (This  is  a  decision  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  physiognomists,  condemning  and  inde- 
finite.) 

**  The  nose  is  the  seat  of  derision ;  its  wrinkles  contemn. 
The  upper  lip,  when  projecting,  speaks  arrogance,  threats,  and 
want  of  shame :  the  pouting  under  lip,  ostentation  and  folly. 

''  These  signs  are  confirmed  by  the  manner  and  attitude  of 
the  head,  when  drawn  back,  tossed,  or  turned  round.  The 
first  expresses  contempt,  during  which  the  nose  is  active ;  the 
latter  is  a  proof  of  extreme  arrogance,  during  which  the  pro- 
jection of  the  under  lip  is  the  strongest. 

*^  The  in-drawn  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  on  the  con- 
trary, denotes  discretion,  modesty,  seriousness,  diffidence ;  and 
its  fSeulings  are  those  of  malice  and  obstinacy." — (Not  so  pod- 
tive.  The  projecting  chin  is  much  ofbener  the  sign  of  craft 
than  the  retreating.  The  latter  is  seldom  scheming  and  en- 
terprising.) 

^'The  straight  formation  of  the  nose  betokens  gravity; 
when  inbent  and  crooked,  a  noble  manner  of  thinking.  The 
flat,  pouting  upper  lip" — (when  it  does  not  close  well  with  the 
under) — "  signifies  timidity ;  the  lips  resembling  each  other, 
circumspection  of  speech." 

^^  The  face  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  kinds.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  the  cheeks  present  a  flat  surface,  the  nose 
projecting  like  a  hill,  and  the  mouth  having  the  appearance  of 
a  sabre-wound,  prolonged  on  an  even  surface,  while  the  line  of 
the  jawbone  has  but  little  inflection.  Such  a  form  makes  the 
countenance  more  broad  than  long,  and  exceedingly  rude,  in- 
expressive, stupid,  and  in  every  sense  confined.  Its  principal 
characteristics  are  obstinacy  and  inflexibility.  The  second 
kind  is  when  the  nose  has  a  sharp  ridge,  and  the  parts  on  both 
sides  make  acute  angles  with  each  other.  The  cheek-bones 
are  not  seen,  consoqueiitly  the  muscular  parts  between  them 
and  the  nose  are  full  and  prominent.  The  lijjs  retreat  on  each 
side  the  nioutli,  assume  or  open  into  an  oval,  and  the  jaw- 
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MOM  MteK  Mttva,  mi  aMStpK.) 
"I  bM  hn.  Aa  baav  u  cspl 

hdi«,b>>bia4botaas.aalksiaakagailh>.  Ua 
i^ntb  Ike  bnal,  !■  caotam.  Tk  6iD>«,  bdl  Ar 
»ik  abit  IBI  •  itap  bd  «r  tMl<_,  bg-  ■>.  fiLiig 
■oOi^iL    atkiilJaaiaJiiii^iiiiiii      Oftkaam 

■<t  wwlyartwl  ■Jfliiii  ;  AaKMaaof  tka  aaat  aatwi'  Ute 

aaanK  paiHauavp^. 

"I  kBMthM  Datura  M^ria  Mi  ■  iiliiBiiiit  atil  tlw 
trndentanfm;  mMt  take  ita  iltyiliu  boa  lh— i,  Mfras  a 
Bgfat-bouae.  eapedaOf  wfaoi  bQNK  b  ■■kBDwm  aeaa.  Tfe 
diAEta  and  ■leiwea  whi'eb  are  is  all  tlw  waAa  of  mtan. 
•ffl  theo  te  JiawnmA.  aod  one  or  faotli  the   beaadwiea 

*  Onrnrtber  eaaanBatioB  aud  apfiBcatiiai  of  thaalimbp 
IBllHaM,  I  believe  it  wiO  extend  tkra^  al  BStn*.    A  bmd 

cotmteoaiKe  »  ac«oni|Huuied  br  a  Aon  neck,  fannid  AooUen, 
and  back,  and  tlieir  knowa  dbanu:t«  ia  idfidana  and  ulitDBe 
amntion.  The  kii^,  aaaii  conntenaiwe,  bas  a  bog  neck, 
■maU,  or  knr  Bhoolders,  aod  anaD  back.  Fnm  lack  I  ^odU 
etpect  moTB  jnatke,  diaiDtereatgdDeai^  and  a  genenl  aiiperioritj 
of  social  feelingi. 

"  The  featima  of  man,  like  bis  character,  are  ccamtially 
altered  by  edneatton,  rituatioii,  intercourse  and  ioeidaite. 
Therefore  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  tbat  phjakigna- 
mj  camiot  kmk  back  to  the  or^;tn  of  the  featnrea,  nor  pre- 
sage tbe  cliaiigea  t4  fbtnri^.  Bat  frmn  the  eoontcnanee 
only,  abstncted  ftrom  all  external  aecidaits  by  n^ii^  it  may 
be  affected,  it  may  read  iriiat  any  given  man  may  be,  with 
the  fdlowing  addition,  at  most — sodi  ahaD  be  the  stroigth  of 
reason,  or  aach  the  power  of  sensuality — this  man  is  too  stab- 
bom  to  be  instructed ;  tbat  sb  flexible  he  may  be  led  to  good 
oriU. 

"  We  may,  in  part,  from  this  formation,  ex[daiii  why  so 
many  men  appear  to  be  bom  for  certain  sitnationB,  although 
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they  may  have  rather  been  placed  in  them  by  accident  than  by 
choice.  Why,  the  prince,  the  nobleman,  the  overseer  of  the 
poor,  have  a  lordly,  a  stem,  or  a  pedantic  manner :  why  the 
subject,  the  servant,  the  slave,  are  pusillanimous  and  spiritless ; 
or  the  courtezan^  affected,  constrained,  or  insipid.  The  con- 
stant influence  of  circumstances  on  the  mind  far  exceeds  the 
inflo^ice  of  nature." — (Far  the  contrary.) — "  Although  it  is 
certain  that  innate  servility*^ — (there  is  no  such  thing  as  innate 
servility.  It  is  true  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  some 
are  much  more  disposed  than  others  to  become  servile) — ''  is 
very  distinct  from  the  serviUty  of  one  whom  misfortune  has 
rendered  a  servant ;  like  as  he  whom  chance  has  made  a  ruler 
over  his  brother  is  very  different  from  one  who  is,  by  nature, 
superior  to  vulgar  souls. 

^^  The  unfeeling  mind  of  the  slave  has  vacuity  more  complete, 
or  if  a  master,  more  self-complacency  and  arrogance  in  the 
open  mouth,  the  projecting  lip,  and  the  tumed-up  nose.  The 
nobler  mind  rules  by  the  comprehensive  aspect,  while,  in  the 
closed  lips,  moderation  is  expressed.  He  will  serve  with  sul- 
lenness,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  shut  mouth  w31  disdain  to 
complain. 

^^  As  the  foregoing  causes  will  make  durable  impressions,  so 
will  the  adventitious  occasion  transitory  ones,  while  their, 
power  remains.  The  latter  are  more  apparent  than  the  signs 
of  the  countenance  at  rest,  but  may  be  well  defined  by  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  agitated  features;  and,  by 
comparison  with  countenances  subject  to  similar  agitations,  the 
nature  of  the  mind  may  be  fully  displayed.  Anger,  in  the  un- 
reasonable, ridiculously  struggles ;  in  the  self-conceited,  it  is 
fearful  rage ;  in  the  noble-minded,  it  yields  and  brings  oppo- 
nents to  shame ;  in  the  benevolent^  it  has  a  mixture  of  com- 
passion for  the  offender,  moving  him  to  repentance. 

"  The  affliction  of  the  ignorant,  is  outrageous ;  of  the  vain, 
ridiculous ;  of  the  compassionate,  abundant  in  tears,  and  com- 
municative; of  the  resolute,  serious,  internal,  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  scarcely  drawn  upward,  the  forehead  little 
wrinkled. 

''  The  love  of  the  ignorant,  is  violent,  eager;  of  the  vain. 


SUK  Kxrn*rTM  rmnm 

iliAfTinting,  i*  Ki'ii  iti  the  H|iarkliiix  enx.  Mid  Uw  (breed  snule 
ijf  llii-  finlted  choekt»,  and  the  in-dniwp  mouth  ;  of  the  tender, 
Un^iohing,  njth  thu  mouth  conUvctcd  to  entreat ;  of  thi^  nun 
of  iieitM>,  serious,  st^adfastlj  survcving  the  oh}c«t,  the  farchead 
open,  the  moulh  [in'[iorftd  ti>  jJead." 

*'  In  a  word,  the  sensations  of  a  man  of  fitttiUide  ate  R- 
■traioed,  while  those  of  the  ignorant  degeneiate  into  grimace. 
The  Utter,  therefore,  are  not  tJie  proper  stud)'  cif  the  atlHl. 
though  they  are  of  tlie  physiognoumt,  and  the  moral  teadwr. 
that  youth  may  ho  warned  against  too  strcng  au  cxitrcMuu  »f 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  of  tlieir  ridiculous  eObcts. 

"  Tlius  do  the  commimicative  and  moving  seiisatious  of  the 
benevolent,  inspire  reverence ;  but  those  of  the  ricious,  fear, 
hatred,  or  contempt. 

"  Tlie  repetition  of  pasi^ions  i-ngrave  their  agns  h>  deeply 
that  they  resemble  the  oi-iginal  stamp  of  nature.  Henee  rer- 
tointy  may  be  deduced  that  the  mind  is  addicted  to  such  pa^ 
aions.  Thus  are  poetry  and  the  dramatic  art  highly  beneficial, 
aod  thus  may  be  seen  the  advantage  of  conducting  youth  t» 
scenes  of  misery  and  of  death. 

"  Frequent  intercourse  forms  each  a  winilarity  betweea 
men,  that  they  not  only  assume  a  mental  likeness,  but  fre- 
quently oootract  some  resemblance  of  voice  and  feature.  I 
know  several  examples  of  this. 

"  Elach  man  has  his  favourite  gesture,  which  mjg^t  decipher 
his  whole  character,  might  he  be  observed  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  be  drawn  in  that  precise  posture.  The  collection  of 
such  portraits  would  be  excellent  for  the  first  studies  of  the 
physiognomist,  and  would  increase  the  utility  of  the  fragments 
of  Lavater  tenfold. 

"  Of  equal  utility  would  be  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  mo- 
tions peculiar  to  individuals.  The  number  of  these  in  lively 
men  is  great,  and  they  are  transitory.  In  the  more  sedate 
they  are  less  numerous,  and  more  grave. 

"  As  a  collection  of  idealized  individuals  would  promote  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  men  of  various  kinds  of  mind,  so  would 
a  collection  of  the  motions  of  a  single  countenance  promote  a 
history  of  the  human  heart,  and  demonstrate  what  an  arro- 
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gant,  yet  pusillanimous  thing  the  unformed  heart  is,  and  the 
perfection  it  is  capable  of  from  the  efforts  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. 

^'  What  a  school  for  youth,  to  see  Christ  teaching  in  the 
temple;  asking.  Whom  seek  you?  agonizing  in  the  garden; 
weeping  over  Jerusalem ;  expiring  on  the  cross.  Ever  the 
same  God-man !  Ever  displaying,  in  these  various  situations, 
the  same  miraculous  mind,  the  same  steadfast  reason,  the 
same  gentle  benevolence. 

'^  Csesar  jesting  with  the  pirates,  when  their  prisoner; 
weeping  over  the  head  of  Pompey ;  sinking  beneath  his  as- 
sassins, and  casting  an  expiring  look  of  affliction  and  reproach, 
while  he  exclaims — et  tu  Brute  ? 

^^  Belsbiffiiir  feasting  with  his  nobles ;  turning  pale  at  the 
handwriting  x)n  the  wall. 

^^  The  tyrant,  enraged,  but'Chering  his  slaves ;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  condenmed  wretches  intreating  mercy  from  the 
uplifted  sword,  pronouncing  a  general  pardon. 

"  Since  sensation  has  a  relative  influence  on  the  voice,  must 
not  there  be  one  principal  tone,  or  key,  by  which  all  the  others 
are  governed ;  and  will  not  this  be  the  key  in  which  he  speaks, 
when  unimpassioned ;  like  as  the  countenance  at  rest  con- 
tains the  propensities  to  all  such  traits  as  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  ? 

^'  These  keys  of  voice  a  good  musician,  with  a  fine  ear, 
should  collect,  class,  and  learn  to  define,  bo  that  he  might 
place  the  key  of  the  voice  beside  any  given  countenance, 
making  proper  allowances  for  changes,  occasioned  by  the  form 
of  the  lungs,  exclusive  of  disease.  Tall  people,  with  a  flat- 
ness of  breast,  have  weak  voices. 

^'  This  thought,  which  is  more  difficult  to  execute  than  to 
conceive,  was  inspired  by  the  various  tones  in  which  I  had 
heard  yes  and  no  pronoimced. 

"  The  various  emotions  imder  which  these  words  are  uttered, 
whether  of  assurance,  decision,  joy,  grief,  ridicule,  or  laughter, 
wiU  give  birth  to  tones  as  various.  Yet  each  man  has  his 
peculiar  manner,  correspondent  to  his  character,  of  saying 
yes,   no,   or  any  other  word.      It  wiU  be  open,  hesitating. 


^ 


gnn,  triffii^  wjmfuOuoaff,  cold,  pcvriali,  rbU.  fcadam.  m 
tbnid.  ^Vlttt  A  gnide  for  tlie  man  of  tike  woM ;  aod  how  ds 
Ktcfa  tofUM  ^ifitf  or  beti^  Uie  noDd ! 

*■  Since  oparfawcw  lariiw  m  tkrt,  at  estam  tBei,  tfe 
BMn  of  mxieraauitog  ^ipe«nfcoMi,  thecouragw  bowkJ^. 
the  benerolent  perrene,  and  the  cbeofnl  Jamateuiad,  «e 
migfat,  bj  the  kid  of  these  acctdetntal  tntt^  dnv  la  ideal  ai 
each  enuHion ;  aod  this  wotUd  be  a  moat  nlaaUe  ailiilaw. 
and  aft  importaat  step  in  the  progren  of  fhymofpumij.'' 


1. 
"  TitB  dit)t4Wt«d  or  dtsfigared  hrm  may  ori^'*/}  aa  weQ 
from  external  as  frtym  internal  causes ;  bat  the^SSaatenej  of 
the  whole  is  the  conaequence  of  coDformitj  betweeti  intenad 
and  external  causes ;  therefore  ta  moral  goodness  mndi  raore 
Tiaible  in  the  coDQt«nance  than  moral  enL"— (Trae,  those  mo- 
Buotfl  excepted  when  moral  eril  is  in  act. 


**  The  end  of  pfajrsiogDomy  ought  to  be,  not  e 
indtridna],  but  the  disoor^  of  general,  ehancter." — (Thai 
is  to  Bay,  the  discoyery  of  general  ngnB  of  powers  and  sema- 
tifHw ;  which  certainljr  are  naelees,  nnlees  they  can  be  indiTi- 
dually  ^iplied,  sines  oar  intercomae  ia  with  indindnala.) 


"  Were  nnmerouB  portraits  of  the  same  man  an&naDy  drawn, 
and  the  original,  by  that  means,  well  known,  it  would  be  of 
great  utility  to  physiognomy.^ — (It  is  posnUe,  and  perhaps  only 
possible,  to  procure  accurate  shades,  or  plasteiHiasta.  Minute 
changes  are  seldom  accurately  enough  attended  to  by  the 
painter,  for  the  purpose  of  physiognomy.) 


"  The  grand  question  of  the  physiognomist,  in  his  researches, 
will  ever  be,  in  what  mannw  is  a  man  oMisidcmd  capable  of 


n 
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the  impreesions  of  sense  ;  through  what  kmd  of  prospective 
does  he  view  the  world  i    What  can  he  give«  what  receive ! 

6. 

^^  That  very  vivacity  of  imagination,  that  quickness  of  con- 
ception, without  which  no  man  can  be  a  physiognomist,  is, 
probably,  ahnost  inseparable  from  other  qualities  which  render 
the  highest  caution  necessary,  if  the  result  of  his  observations 
is  to  be  applied  to  living  persons.^ — (Granted ;  but  the  danger 
will  be  much  less  if  he  endeavour  to  employ  his  quick  sensa- 
tions in  determinate  signs;  if  he  be  able  to  pourtray  the 
general  tokens  of  certain  powers,  sensations  and  passions ;  and 
if  his  rapid  imagination  be  pnly  busied  to  discover,  and  draw 
resemblances.) 

EXTRACTS   FBOM   WINKSLMANN. 

1. 

^^  Internal  sensation  is  the  characteristic  of  truth ;  and  the 
designer  who  would  present  such  natural  sensation  to  his  aca- 
demy, would  not  obtain  a  shade  of  the  true  without  a  peculiar 
addition  of  something  which  an  ordinary  and  unimpassioned 
mind  cannot  read  in  any  model,  being  ignorant  of  the  action 
peculiar  to  each  sensation  or  passion.*" — (Internal  sensation 
forms  the  physiognomist,  which  if  the  designer  be  not,  he  will 
give  but  the  shadow,  and  only  an  indefinite  and  confused 
shadow,  of  the  true  character  of  nature.) 

2. 

^'  The  forehead  and  nose  of  the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses 
form  almost  a  straight  line.  The  heads  of  famous  women,  on 
Greek  coins,  have  similar  profiles,  where  the  fancy  might  not 
be  indulged  in  ideal  beauties.  Hence  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  form  was  as  common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  fiat  nose 
to  the  Calmuc,  or  the  small  eye  to  the  Chinese.  The  large 
eyes  of  Grecian  heads,  in  gems,  and  coins,  support  this  con- 
jecture."— (This  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  general,  and,  pro- 
bably, was  not,  since  numerous  medals  show  the  contrary; 


'A  aiai. m  fwirifiif  » wa»  ifaa  rf  1 

l-iwnffiT  bH£<,  s  ■■.    fas  »  bd,  mi  i 


waone  fOHina  be  ttand :  «kac  liiAiMi,  tkoe 


" OreatiMa*  wS  be  i  hiiiiimiI  hj  tW  ooi^  aad  fa 
VtmAnmam  \>j  lift  gmtlf  niiiMg." — (Al  ^rooaeas  hs 
Unag of  tlw  Mni^  smI  fall;  bu  *U  iku  wdtnighta 


Ill 
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is  not  greatness.  The  straight  and  fuU  must  be  in  a  certain 
position,  and  must  have  a  determinate  relation  to  the  hori- 
sontal  surface  on  which  the  observer  stands  to  view  it.) 

'^  It  may  be  proved  that  no  principal  of  beauty  exists  in  this 
profile ;  for  the  stronger  the  arching  of  the  nose  is,  the  less 
does  it  contain  of  the  beautiful ;  and,  if  any  countenance  seen 
in  profile  is  bad,  any  search  after  beauty  will  there  be  vain." 

(The  noblest,  purest,  wisest,  most  spiritual  and  benevolent 
countenance  may  be  beautiful  to  the  physiognomist,  who,  in 
the  extended  sense  of  the  word  beauty,  understands  all  moral 
expressions  of  good  as  beautiful ;  yet  the  form  may  not,  there- 
fore, accurately  speaking,  deserve  the  appellation  of  beautiful.) 

7. 
*^  We  generally  think  according  to  our  formation. 

8. 

"  We  read  the  colouring  of  Guide  and  Guercino  in  their 
countenances. 

9. 

^*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  demonstrate  a  self-evi- 
dent truth." 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

1. 

FBOM  BUBKE,  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

^'  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  accurate  observations 
on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  such  as 
were  any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate 
into  the  inclinations  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  composed 
his  face,  his  gesture,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  f" 

into  the  exact  similitude  of  the  person  he  intended  to  examine ; 
and  then  carefully  observed  what  turn  of  mind  he  seemed  to 
acquire  by  this  change.  So  that,  says  my  author,  he  was  aUe 
to  enter  into  the  dispositions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  effec- 
tually as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  the  very  men.  A  have 

X  * 
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often  obsened  that,  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  gestures  of  ■ 
angry,  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  liave  involun- 
tarily found  mj  mind  turned  to  that  passion  whose  appearance 
I  endeavoured  to  imitate :  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  it,  though  one  strove  to  separate  the  passion  from  its 
correspondent  gestures.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  so  closely 
and  intimately  connected,  thai  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or 
pleasm^  without  the  other.  Campanella,  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  could  so  abstract  his  attention  from  any  sufier- 
inga  of  his  body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itself 
without  much  pain ;  and,  in  lesser  pains,  every  body  must  have 
observed  that,  when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing 
else,  the  pain  has  been  for  a  time  suspended :  on  the  other 
hand,  i^  l^  any  meuu,  the  body  is  mdiqxiBed  to  perionn  gaek 
geBtnroa,  tato  be  «tiiiiiilat4)d  ioto  auoh  entotiMlBM  My  pMMon 
iisoally  prodnceB  in  it,  that  pusoa  Heeil  never  ou  ariee, 
thon^  its  csoae  should  be  never  so  strongly  in  aotiao,  thoi^ 
it  should  be  menij  mental,  and  immediately  atfenti^  »s6e  of 
the  senaea.  As  an  opiate  or  qnritnoos  liquors  abmU.  smpfiml 
the  operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our 
eSbrts  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a 
disposition  contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  these 
passions." 

2. 

"Qui  pourra  jamus  dire  en  quoi  Forganisation  d'un  imbe- 
cile difT^re  de  celle  d'un  autre  homme  ?*^ — (The  naturalist, 
whether  Bufibn  or  any  other,  who  can  ask  this  question,  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  given  answer,  even  though  it  were    :. 
the  most  formal  demonstration.) 


"  Diet  luid  exercise  would  in  vain  be  recommended  to  the 
dying.** — (There  are  comitenances  which  no  human  wisdom  or 
power  can  rectify ;  but  that  which  is  impossible  to  man  is  not 
80  to  God.) 

*  Who  can  ever  aiploin  whsrein  conRUt*  the  difierence  of  oi^^tnuation 
brtWMn-an  idiot  ud  another  man  i 
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4. 

*'If  the  worm  gnaws  within,  the  appearance  without  is 
deformity  and  shame.^ — (Let  the  hypocrite,  devom^  by 
conscience,  assume  whatever  artful  appearance  he  may,  of 
severity,  tranquillity,  or  vague  solemnity,  his  distortion  will 
ever  be  apparent  to  the  physiognomist.) 

5. 

^*  Take  a  tree  from  its  native  soil,  its  free  air,  and  moun- 
tainous situation,  and  plant  it  in  the  confined  circulation  of  a 
hot-house.  There  it  may  vegetate,  but  in  a  weak  and  sickly 
condition.  Feed  this  foreign  animal  in  a  den ;  you  will  feed 
in  vain. — It  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  or  grows  &t  and 
feeble.^ — (This,  alas!  is  the  mournful  history  of  many  a  man.) 

6. 

**  A  portrait  is  the  ideal  of  an  individual,  not  of  men  in 
general" — (A  perfect  portrait  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  circular  form  of  a  man  reduced  to  a  flat  surface,  and 
which  shall  have  the  exact  appearance  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted,  seen  in  a  camera  obscura.) 

7. 

I  once  asked  a  friend,  '^  How  does  it  happen  that  artful  and 
subtle  people  always  have  one  or  both  eyes  rather  closed  V 
^'Because  they  are  feeble,"  answered  he.  "Who  ever  saw 
strength  and  subtlety  united!  The  mistrust  of  others  is 
meanness  towards  ourselves." 

8. 

(This  same  friend,  who,  to  me,  is  a  man  of  ten  thousand, 
for  whatever  relates  to  mind,  wrote  two  valuable  letters  on 
physiognomy  to  me,  from  which  I  am  allowed  to  make  the 
following  extracts.) 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  eternal  law,  that  the  first  is  the 
only  true  impression." — (A  proper  light  and  point  of  view 
being  premised.) — "Of  this  I  offer  no  proof,  except  by  asserting 
such  IS  my  belief,  and  by  appealing  to  the  sensations  of  others. 


"ItouMcsa  was  right  wticn  he  nid  of  D — ,  'Tltat  man  doea 
DOt  pleaso  iiiv,  though  he  has  never  d<»ie  me  »aj  myary,  but  1 
must  brvak  with  him  before  it  comes  to  that.' " 


to  man  as  necessary" — (ami  as  naUiral) 


PASSAGES,  OR  MISCELLANBOUS  PHYSIOGNOMONICAL 
THOUGHTS  FROM  HOLY  WRiT,  WITU  A  SHORT 
INTHODUCnON. 

To  tliOBe  who  coutemn  the  Bible,  whether  they  read,  or 
iicornfiJly  neglect  this  fragment,  I  shall  say,  Truth  is  trutti, 
(■v<'ii  though  foiiiHl  in  tlio  Sorijrtun.'s. 

To  those  who  reverence  the  Bible,  and  in  whom,  by  thia 
figment,  I  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  increase  this  reve- 
rence, I  shall  aay.  Truth  is  divinely  true  and  mighty,  when  it 
is  the  word  of  God. 

I  need  not  remark,  to  either  of  these,  that  general  trutliB 
are  general  truths,  be  they  spoken  by  whom  they  may,  or  be 
they  not  spoken ;  and  that  they  do  not  cease  to  be  such  be- 
cause they  have  been  cited  by  any  particular  person,  on,  or  at 
any  particular  time,  place,  or  occasion.  Each  word,  whether  of 
scripture  or  of  man,  has  ita  permanent  value,  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  code  of  Cocceius,*  but  the  code  of  reason.  Be 
it  understood  we  speak  of  general  propositions,  in  which  neither 
connexion,  circumstance,  nor  the  person  of  the  speaker,  come 
imdcr  consideration.     "The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part." 

*  Which  has  been  a  thousand  times  misapplied,  and  ten  thousand  Umea 
unwanantablr  mutilated,  faleiiied,  cited,  and  decried,  without  the  neces- 
MUy  adduced  proob. 
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^^  He  that  exaltcth  himself  shall  be  abased.*"  Such  axioms 
have  their  permanent  value ;  that  is  to  say,  each  new  occasion, 
on  which  they  may  be  applied,  does  but  confirm  and  generalize 
them  more.  The  more  ideas  are  included  in  one  word,  and 
the  more  cases  an  axiom  is  appUed  to,  the  more  extensive  and 
powerful  will  they  be.  What  is  a  philosophical  mind,  if  it  be 
not  the  ci^Mtcity  of  discovering  many  particular  cases  in  general 
propositions,  and  many  general  in  the  particular ! 

Physiognomonical  passages,  therefore,  and  some  physiogno- 
monical  thoughts  occasioned  by  passages  not  physiognomo- 
nical. 

I.    DAVID. 

'^  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in 
the  Ught  of  thy  countenance." — Psalm  xc.  8.  "  Understand, 
ye  brutish  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
wise !  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  i  He  that 
formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see!  He  that  chastiseth  the 
heathen,  ahall  not  he  correct !  He  that  teacheth  man  know- 
ledge, shall  not  he  know  l^ — Psalm  xciv.  8 — 10.  No  man 
beUeves  in  the  omniscience,  or  has  so  strong  and  full  a  convic- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Ood  and  his  angels,  or  reads  the  hand 
of  heaven  so  visible  in  the  human  countenance,  as  the  phy- 
siognomist. 

II.    CHRIST. 

1. 

"  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature !  "^ — "  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  f^ 
— "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."*^ — Matt.  vi.  27, 
28,  33.  No  man,  therefore,  can  alter  his  form.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  will  also  be  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal ;  let  men  take  care  of  the  internal,  and  a  sufiScicnt  care 
of  the  external  will  be  the  result. 

2. 
"  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a 
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snce  ;  for  th^  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may 
t  men  to  fast :  verily  1  eay  unto  you,  they  have 
I.     But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head 
ly  face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but 
thv  father  which  (who)  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father, 
;h  in  secret,  sliall  reward  thee  openly." — Matt.  vi. 
Virtne,  like  vice,  may  be  concealed  from  men,  but 
from  the  Father  in  secret,  nor  from  him  in  whom  his  spirit 
■ho  Fathoms  not  only  the  depths  of  humanity  but  of  divi- 
Ke  is  rewarded  who  means  that  the  good  he  has  should 
an  in  his  countenance. — "  The  light  of  the  hi.wly  is  the 
'VJS;  if,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  bo 
full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  darkneae ;    if,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I " — Mail.  vi.  22,  23. 
"  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not 
darkness.     If  thy  whole  body,  therefore,  be  full  of  light,  hav- 
ing no  part  dark,  the  whole  Bhall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee  light." — £,uhe  x't. 
35.  36. 

This  is  physiognomonically,  literally,  true :  a  good  eye,  a 
good  body.  As  the  eye  so  the  body.  Dark  look,  dark  body ; 
clear  look,  clear,  firee,  and  noble  body.  If  the  eye  of  the  body 
be  without  light,  I  do  not  mean  by  sickness  or  accident,  then 
is  the  whole  body  rugged,  haiBh,  joyless,  ponderous  and  op- 
press've  as  night.  It  b  as  phywognomonically  true,  also,  that 
when  nothing  is  oblique,  sinister,  dark,  rough,  incongruous, 
heterogeneous,  in  the  body,  then  is  all  health  and  harmony, 
and  every  object  bright.  All  shines  in  light  the  most  beau- 
teous ;  all  is  fresh  and  fair.  The  light  is  sufficient  for  all  things, 
only  let  thine  eye  be  ungle.  See  what  is,  without  wishing  to 
see  it  otherwise  than  it  is,  or  to  see  what  is  not. 


*'  Some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-wde,  and  the  fowls  came 
and  devoured  them  up ;  some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where 
they  had  not  much  earth,  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  be- 
cauEe  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth ;  and  when  the  smi  was 
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up  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  not  root  they 
withered  away :  and  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns 
sprung  up  and  choked  them  ;  but  other  fell  into  good  ground, 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold, 
some  thirty-fold.*" — Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8. 

There  are  many  men,  many  countenances,  in  whom  nothing 
can  be  planted,  each  fowl  devours  the  seed ;  or  they  are  hard 
like  stone,  with  little  earth  (or  flesh),  have  habits  which  stifle 
all  that  is  good.  There  are  others  that  have  good  bones,  good 
flesh,  with  a  happy  proportion  of  each,  and  no  Stifling  habits. 

4. 

^*  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.'' — Matt.  xiiL  12.  True 
again  of  the  good  and  bad  countenance.  He  i;dio  is  faithful  to 
the  propensities  of  nature,  he  hath,  he  enjoys,  he  will  mani- 
festly be  ennobled.     The  bad  will  lose  even  the  good  traits  he 

hath  received. 

6. 

"  Take  heed  that  you  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ; 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'' — Matt,  xviii. 
10.  Probably  the  angels  see  the  countenance  of  the  Father 
in  the  countenance  of  the  children. 

6. 

"  For  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  so  bom  from  their 
mother*s  womb,  and  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  made 
eunuchs  of  men,  and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." — Matt.  xix. 
12.  What  learned  professor  can  ckiss  better !  There  are  not 
only  eunuchs,  but  strong,  temperate,  wise,  and  pleasing  men, 
so  bom  from  their  mother's  womb.     There  are  others  who  so 

have  made  themselves. 

7. 

"  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  Do  ye  not 
perceive,  that  whatever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the 


»t  dpfilv  hini,  bccai»e  it  uiitereth  not  into  tm  ba 

belly,  and  goeth  out  mto  the  dnught.  purging  a|   I 

id  he  said,  tliat  which  ctnui'tti  out  of  the  man  tlitt 

man." — Mark  viL.  16,  18 — 20.     Once  more  pby- 

omomcaliy  true.     Not  ext«nuU  accidents,  not  spotx  nlitrh 

■  washed  away,  not  wounds  which  may  be  bealed.  not 

8  which  remain,  will  defile  the  countenance  in  the  rye 

tognomist ;  neither  can  paint  beantily  it  to  htnt,  fiir 

ugb  tbou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap," 

er.  ii.  22,  pA  n-ilt  thou  be  in  his  eyes  a  inoDster.  if  oat  <if 

i  heart  proceed  into  the  countenance  ''  cril  thoughts,  mar- 

Jere,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies." 

itatt,  XV.  19.     There  is  tlie  pharisee  of  jihvsiognoniy  as  well 

t>f  religion,  and,  probably,  they  are  both  the  same.     Let  me 

continually  repeat,  '*  Cleanse  first  that  which  is  within,  that 

the  out^de  may  be  clean  also." — Matt,  xxiii.  36. 


"  VerUy,  I  say  unto  yoa,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  nnto  the 
BOna  of  men,  and  bla-spheniios  wherewith  soerer  they  shall  blas- 
pheme, but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hath  never  foi^veness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation. 
— Because  they  eiud  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit." — Mark  iii. 
28 — 30.  Whoever  mistakes  a  man,  feels  not  the  innocence 
of  his  countenance,  his  goodness,  fidelity,  benevolence,  and 
peaceful  desires,  may  be  pardoned.  Such  were  the  sins  of 
those  who  blasphemed  the  Son  of  Man,  who  took  offence  at 
the  humanity  of  the  Messiah.  But  to  feel  these  perfections, 
this  spirit,  in  any  man,  and  yet  to  blaspheme,  is  unpar- 
donable. 

To  blaspheme  the  spirit  of  a  thing  as  far  as  it  is  known  and 
felt  is  unpardonable ;  that  is  to  say,  it  shows  a  person  natu- 
rally incorrigible.  How  much  more  to  blaspheme  the  sjurit 
of  a  benevolent  man  ;  and  yet  how  much  more  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  Ao  far  as  he  was  known,  or  felt,  in  his  countenance,  or 
his  actions  t  It  is,  certainly,  an  offence  against  God,  treason 
against  divine  majesty,  to  insult  a  countenance  replete  with 
luiction  and  mind.     It  is  a  very  general  warning  of  tlie  Spirit; 
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of  truth,  ^*  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  on 
harm." — Psalm  cv.  15. 

III.    PAUL. 

1. 

"  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.*^ — Gal,  v.  9. 
A  little  vice  often  deforms  the  whole  countenance.  One  single 
false  trait  makes  the  whole  a  caricature. 

2. 

^^  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  For  ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men,  ajter  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called;  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence."—!  Cor.  i.  25—27,  29. 

Not  the  greatness  of  Eliab  or  of  Saul  was  pleasing  to  God, 
but  he  chose  the  beautiful  David,  and  the  most  rejected  of  all 
was  the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men.  How  many  unobserved, 
despised,  oppressed  countenances  have  traces  of  their  divine 
•election !  Numbers  whom  no  man  accounts  beautiful,  still  are 
so  accounted  in  the  eyes  of  heaven.  Not  one  of  the  favourites 
of  God,  however  deformed  the  body  may  be,  that  has  not  some 
ray  of  divinity  emanating  from  his  countenance. 

3. 

"  What !  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you?" — 1  Cor,  vi.  19. 

'^  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God  him  shall  God  de- 
stroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." — 
1  Cor.  iii.  17.  "  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom 
Christ  died.*" — Rom.  xiv.  15. 

4. 

"  V  e  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.     Forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be 


efed  hj  «■,  wriu«s  not  with  ink. 
le  Sptrit  of  the  lini%  God." — 2  Cor.  m.  2,  3. — 
hsTe  the  good  otietttn  ti rttsxaToeaSMtiaa  to  tbe 
)  open  cooBtenDoe  iti'iw"'**'''  itsetf  to  the  <^>ai 
e.  No  letten  of  raeomnoidatian  can  recfltnmaid 
m  coont^aoce,  wR'  cbb  uijr  eimda^r  deprive  the 
.  >,  beaming  vitfa  the  divioc  B|>int.  of  iu  letteis  at 
MBendAtioo.     A  good  comiteiBDCe  is  the  beat  letter  of 


ban  concinde  witli  the  irapatiant  paawge  from  the  nintb 


riftir  the  childrm,  Iwing  Dot  yvt  bnm,  nrtther  havii^  dont: 
good  or  c^  that  tlie  {luquee  nf  GmI  iu!cordiiig  tu  elec- 
migfat  stand,  not  of  worke  Lnit  of  him  that  calkih,  it  wan 
k  nn|/>  her,  the  dd^-r  sball  «erve  the  Tounger.  .4s  it  is 
wntk-n,  Ja^^ih  liave  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.  ^Mtat 
riiall  we  Bay  then,  is  there  onrighteousneas  with  God !  God 
Sariwl '.  For  he  with  to  Moses,  I  wiU  hare  merey  on  whcHD  I 
will  have  nierey,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  «t!1 
bare  compasMon.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy.  For 
the  acripttn%  saith  unto  Pbantoh,  even  for  this  same  purpose 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my  pow^  in  thee ; 
and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  tbroi^ottt  aU  the  earth. 
Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say  then,  unto  me, 
Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will ! 
Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  Uiat  repliest  agunst  God! 
Shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus!*  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unt«  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour!  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured,  with  much 

*  "  !■  it  not  Iswrul  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  f  li  thine 
eye  evil  beeauw  I  mm  good  r  So  the  last  ■hall  be  Bnt,  and  tba  Snt  but, 
for  Buy  b«  called  but  few  choeen."— JloM.  xx.  Ift,  10. 
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kmg-snffering,  the  vessels  of  wraih,  fitted  to  deetruction,  and 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  merey,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  T — 
Rom.  ix.  11—23. 

To  this  I  shaU  add  nothing  but — **  Ood  bath  conduded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  alL — O  the 
depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
Ck)d !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  I  Or, 
who  hath  been  his  counseUor!  Or,  who  hath  first  given  to  him, 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again !  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.    Amen." — Rom.  xi.  32 — 36. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  KiEMPFS  ESSAY  ON 
THE  TEMPERAMENTS,  WITH  REMARKS. 

1. 

^^  Will  not  physiognomy  be  to  man  what  the  looking-glasB 
is  to  an  ugly  woman!" — (Let  me  also  add  to  the  handsome 
woman.  The  wise  looks  in  the  glass,  and  washes  away  spots : 
the  fool  looks,  turns  back,  and  remains  as  he  was.) 

2. 

**  Each  temperament,  each  character,  has  its  good  and  bad. 
The  one  has  inclinations  of  which  the  other  is  incapable.  The 
one  has  more  than  the  other.  The  ingot  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  guineas,  individually,  into  which  it  is  coined ;  yet  the 
latter  are  most  useful.  The  tulip  delights  by  its  beauty,  the 
carnation  by  its  smell.  The  unseemly  wormwood  displeases 
both  taste  and  smell,  yet,  in  medicinal  virtue,  is  superior  to 
both.  Thus  is  it  that  each  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole." 

I  add,  from  St.  Paul. 

^'  For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  mem- 
bers have  not  the  same  office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one 
body,  and  have  various  gifts." — Rom,  xii.  4.  *'  Shall  the  foot 
say,  because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body !  If  the 
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'  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing!     The  s^tf  I 

to  the  hand,  1  have  no  need  of  thee." — "  And  theav  ^ 

f  the  body  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable, 

ti  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour." — "  But  God 

Ted  the  body  together,  liaving  given  more  abundant 

that  part   which  lacked,  that  there  sliould  be  no 

the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 

e  one  for  another."—!  Cor.  xii.  15—25.     "  But  God 

o      n  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 

ana  uie  weak  to  confound  the  things  wliicti  are  mighty ; 

things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 

[ihosen  ;  yea  and  things  which  arc  not,  to  bring  to 

auglit  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre- 

,ce." — 1  Cor.  i.  27 — 29.     "  Let  every  man  abide   in  the 

naine  calling  wherein  he  was  called." — 1  Cor.  vii.  20, — The 

carnation  should  not  wish  to  be  the  tulip,  the  finger  an  eye, 

nor  the  weak  desire  to  act  within  the  circle  of  the  strong. 

Each  has  its  peculiar  circle,  as  it  has  its  peculiar  form :  to 

wish  to  depart  from  this  circle  is  like  wishing  to  be  transported 

into  another  body. 

3. 
"  We  are  assured  that  the  activity  of  nature  wholly  changes 
the  body  within  a  year,  yet  are  we  sensible  of  no  change  oi 
mind,  although  our  body  has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest 
changes,  in  consequence  of  meat,  drink,  air,  and  other  acci- 
dents; the  difference  of  air,  and  manner  of  life,  does  not 
change  the  temperament." 

The  foundation  of  character  lies  deeper,  and  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  independent  of  all  accidents.  It  is  probably  the 
^iritual  and  immortal  texture,  into  which  all  that  is  viuble, 
corruptible,  and  transitory,  is  interwoven. 


"  The  statuary  may  carve  a  block  of  wood  into  what  form 
he  shall  please,  may  make  it  ao  Elsop,  or  an  Antinous ;  but  he 
will  never  change  tiie  inherent  nature  of  the  wood."* 

*  MciDoirei  poor  Mrvir  it  I'Uistoire  d«  finndeobourg. 
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To  know,  and  to  distinguish  the  materials  and  fonn  of  men, 
80  far  as  knowledge  contributes  to  their  proper  application,  is 
the  highest  and  most  effectual  wisdom  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable. 

5. 

**  There  is  something  sublime  which  beams  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  persons,  and  exacts  reverence.  This  sublimity  is  the 
concealed  power  of  raising  themselves  above  others,  which  is 
not  the  wretched  effect  of  constraint,  but  primitive  essence, 
and  is  by  nature  herself  directed  to  conmuind.  Each  finds 
himself  obliged  to  submit  to  this  secret  power,  without  know- 
ing why,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that  look,  implanted  by 
nature  to  inspire  reverence,  shining  in  the  eyes.  Those  who 
possess  this  natural,  sovereign  essence,  rule  as  lords,  or  lions 
among  men  by  native  privilege,  with  heart  and  tongue  eoDr 
qnering  all." — Oratiani  Orac,  Max.  42. 

6. 

*'  There  are  only  four  principal  aspects,  all  different  from 
each  other,  the  ardent,  the  duU,  the  fixed,  and  the  fluctuating.'' 

The  proof  of  all  general  propositions  is  their  application. 
Let  physiognomonical  axioms  be  applied  to  known  individuals, 
friends  or  enemies,  and  their  truth  or  falsehood,  precision  or 
inaccuracy,  will  easily  be  determined.  Let  us  make  the  expe- 
riment with  the  above,  and  we  shall  certainly  find  there  are 
numerous  aspects  which  are  not  included  within  these  four ; 
such  as  the  luminous  aspect,  very  different  from  the  ardent, 
and  neither  fixed,  like  the  melancholic,  nor  fluctuating,  like  the 
sanguine.  There  is  the  look,  or  aspect,  which  is  at  once  rapid 
and  fixed ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  penetrates  and  attaches  at  the 
same  moment.  There  is  the  tranquilly  active  look,  neither 
choleric  nor  phlegmatic.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  ar- 
range them  into  the  giving,  the  receiving,  and  the  giving  and 
receiving  combined ;  or  into  intensive  and  extensive  ;  or  into 
the  attracting,  repelling,  and  unparticipating ;  into  the  con- 
tracted, the  relaxed,  the  strained,  the  attaining,  the  unattain- 
ing,  the  tranquil,  the  steady,  the  slow,  the  open,  the  closed,  the 
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single,  the  simple,  the  perplexed,  the  cold,  the  amorous,  the 
compljisg,  the  firm,  the  courageotiB,  the  raithful,  Sic. 


PHYSIOGNOMONICAL  ANECDOTES. 
1. 

I  REttuiRE  nothing  of  thee,  s&Id  a  father  to  his  innocent  boo, 
when  bidding  liini  farewell,  but  that  thou  ahouldest  bring  me 
b>ek  thia  thy  countenance. 

2. 

A  noble,  amiable,  and  innocent  young  lady,  who  had  been 
chie6y  educated  in  the  country,  saw  her  face  in  the  glasB,  as 
ahe  passed  it  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  retiring  from  evening 
prayer,  and  having  just  laid  down  her  Bible.  Her  eyea  were 
cast  to  the  ground,  with  inexpressible  modesty,  at  the  sight  of 
her  own  image.  She  passed  the  winter  in  tonii,  surrounded  by 
adorers,  hurried  away  by  dissipation,  and  plunged  in  trifling 
amusement ;  she  forgot  her  Bible  and  her  devotion.  In  the 
beginning  of  spring  she  returned  again  to  her  country  seat, 
her  chamber,  and  the  table  on  which  her  Bible  lay.  Again 
she  had  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and  again  saw  herself  in  the 
glass.  She  turned  pale,  put  down  the  candle,  retreated  to  a 
Bofa,  And  fell  on  her  knees. — "  Oh  God  !  I  do  longer  know 
my  own  face.  How  am  I  degraded !  My  follies  and  Taoities 
are  all  written  in  my  countenance.  Wherefore  have  they  been 
unseen,  illegible,  till  this  instant !  Oh  come  and  expel,  come 
and  utterly  ef&ce  them,  mild  tranquillity,  sweet  devotioD,  and 
ye  gentle  cares  of  benevolent  love !" 

S. 

"  I  will  forfeit  my  life,"  said  Titus  of  the  priest  Tacitus, 
"  if  this  man  be  not  an  arch  knave.  I  have  three  times  ob- 
served him  sigh  and  weep,  without  cause ;  and  ten  times  turn 
aside,  to  conceal  a  laugh  he  could  not  restrain,  when  vice  or 
miafortune  were  mentioned." 


A  stnwger  said  to  a  physiognomist,  "  How  many  dollan  is 
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my  fiioe  worth  V*  '^  It  is  hard  to  determine,"  replied  the  latter. 
*^  It  is  worth  fifteen  hundred,"  continued  the  questioner,  ^  for 
so  many  has  a  person  lent  me  upon  it  to  whom  I  was  a  total 
stranger." 

5. 

A  poor  man  asked  alms.  ^'  How  much  do  you  want !" 
said  the  person  of  whom  he  asked,  astonished  at  the  peculiar 
honesty  of  his  countenance.  ''  How  shall  I  dare  to  fix  the 
sum !"  answered  the  needy  person :  '^  give  me  what  you  please. 
Sir,  I  shall  be  contented  and  thankftll." — "  Not  so,"  replied 
the  physiognomist,  "  as  God  lives  I  will  give  you  what  you 
want,  be  it  little  or  much." — "  Then,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  give 
me  eight  shillings." — '^  Here  they  are ;  had  you  asked  a  hun- 
dred guineas  you  should  have  had  them." 


CONCERNING  TEMPERAMENTS. 

Those  who  expect  in  this  work  an  extensive  and  accurate 
essay  on  the  temperaments,  and  their  characteristics,  will  be 
mistaken.  Much  of  what  can  be  said,  good  and  bad,  has 
been,  by  Haller,  Zinunermann,  Ksempf,  Oberreit,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  ancient  and  modem,  from  Aristotle  to  Huart, 
from  Huart  to  Behmen,  and  from  Behmen  to  Lawatz.  I  have 
not  studied  these  writers ;  that  is  to  say,  not  sufficiently  to  un- 
derstand them  perfectly,  or  to  compare  each  with  himself,  then 
each  with  the  other ;  and,  lastly,  with  general  and  individual 
nature.  Yet  thus  much,  I  think,  I  may  safely  conclude,  horn 
all  that  1  have  read,  that  this  subject,  amply  as  it  has  been 
treated,  requires  new  investigation.  I  have  myself  too  little 
physiological  knowledge,  too  little  leisure  and  requisite  sensa- 
tion, for  this  physiological  chemical  inquiry,  to  afford  me  any 
hope  that  I  am  qualified  for  a  laboured  and  well-digested  work 
of  this  kind. 

Little  as  I  am  able  to  promise,  I  yet  wiU  venture  a  short 
essay,  not  without  hope  of  suggesting  something  which  may 
hereafter  be  of  service  to  this  very  important  branch  of  the 
knowledge  of  man. 


I 


It  has  beoi  customar;  to  characterixe  tfae  fi»r  t«Dipeia- 
mente,  and  iixGridiallf  to  ^^t  the  cfaantcteriatka.  Ha 
mitere  have  ran  into  aa  exVKtae.  b^hly  diegncefol  to  b 
Ttama.  Tbey  hsTe  denied  the  diversitj  of  temperamgntB.  I 
find  in  the  irriters  on  temperament  the  same  dugraccfdl  ab- 
mrdity  as  in  some  famoos  French  works  oa  geoeratiun  and 
organizatioo ;  which  are  an  indelible  blemiah,  1  will  not  a; 
on  the  rc^i^ian  t4  their  aotbois,  bat  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
age  and  coontnr. 

We  could  as  soon  doubt  conoenui^  the  varieties  of  the 
fatnnan  countenance  as  we  can  that  each  human  bod^,  ae  well 
as  all  bodies  in  general,  is  and  ar«  coinpoeod,  after  a  deter- 
minate mumer,  of  rarious  congruous  and  incoognious  ingre- 
dients :  that  there  is,  if  I  dare  oae  the  metaphor,  a  particular 
recipe,  or  foiin  of  mixture-  in  the  great  dispensatorj'  of  God, 
for  each  individual,  by  which  his  quantity  (^  life,  his  kind  of 
sensation,  his  capacity,  and  activity,  are  det^rminGd ;  and 
that,  consequently,  each  body  has  its  indindual  temperament, 
or  peculiar  degree  of  irritability.  That  the  humid  and  the 
dry,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  are  the  four  principal  qualities  oC 
the  corporeal  ingredientfi,  is  as  andeniable  as  that  earth  and 
water,  fire  and  air,  are  themselves  the  four  principal  ingre- 
di^ita.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be 
four  principal  temperaments ;  the  choleric,  originating  from 
Ibe  hot ;  the  phlegmatic,  from  the  moist ;  the  sanguine,  from 
air;  and  the  melancholic,  from  earth.  That  is  to  say,  that 
these  are  predominant  in,  or  incorporated  with,  the  blood, 
nerves,  and  juices,  and  indeed  in  the  latter,  in  the  most  subtle, 
and  almost  spiritual,  active  form.  But  it  is  equally  indubi- 
table to  me  that  these  four  temperaments  are  so  intermingled 
that  innumerable  others  must  arise,  and  thai  it  is  frequently 
difBcnlt  to  discover  which  preponderates;  especially  since, 
from  the  combination  and  interefaangeable  attraction  of  those 
ingredients,  a  new  power  may  originate,  or  be  put  in  motion, 
the  character  of  which  may  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  two  or  three  intermingling  ingredients.  This  new  power 
may  be  so  distinct,  so  nameless,  that  we  must  be  convinced 
that  none  of  the  customary  appellations  are  proper.     What 
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is  still  more  important,  and  less  examined,  is  that  natmre  her- 
self has  so  many  elementary  principles ;  or,  if  so  you  please  to 
oaU  them,  ingredients  for  the  forming  of  bodies,  besides  those 
of  water,  air,  earth,  and  fire,  and  which  I  do  not  find  to  be 
held  in  due  estimation  by  writers  on  the  temperaments,  al- 
though they  are  so  active  in  nature. — Oil,  for  example,  quick- 
silver, aether,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. — (The  acidum 
pingue  of  Mayer,  the  frigorific  matter  of  Schmidt,  the  fixed 
air  of  Black,  and  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe  Fontana,  it  may 
be  contested  are  the  beings  of  hypothesis.) — There  may  be 
hundreds  of  such  elementary  ingredients,  to  which  we  have 
given  no  names ;  but  how  many  new  classes  of  temperaments 
must  originate  only  in  three  or  four,  and  how  infinite  must  be 
the  varieties  of  their  intermingling  f  Why  should  we  not  as 
well  have  an  oily  as  a  watery  temperament ;  a  mercurial  as  an 
earthy ;  or  a  temperament  of  aether  as  weU  as  a  temperament 
of  air! 

To  how  many  various  mixtures  and  forms  may  Stahl's  in- 
flammable essence,  or  element  of  viscosity,  give  birth !  Such 
as  the  oily,  resinous,  gummy,  glutinous,  milky,  gelatinous, 
bntyrous  or  buttery,  caseous  or  cheesy,  saponaceous,  ceraceous  |{  j 

or  waxy,  camphoric,  inflammable,  phosphoric,  sulphureous, 
fuliginous,  carbonous  or  coaly ;  not  one  of  which  can  supply 
the  place  of  the  other,  and  of  which  each,  individually,  has  its 
peculiar  properties  and  efiects  in  nature  and  art.  To  these  we 
may  well  be  allowed  to  add  the  metalline  mixtures ;  and  how 
numerous,  how  important,  also,  are  their  virtues  !  That  par- 
ticles of  iron  exist  in  the  blood  is  now  no  longer  doubted. 
How  various  are  the  salts  which  earth  alone  contains  !  How 
inaccurate  is  it,  therefore,  to  say,  earthy  temperament !  Nor 
would  saline  be  better,  since  salts  are  as  difierent,  among 
themselves,  as  heat  and  cold,  or  as  the  acid  from  the  alkaline, 
from  which  all  the  intervening  kinds  are  formed. 

We  may  consequently  find  a  better  mode  of  considering  tem- 
perament, physiognomonically  and  medicinally;  which  mode 
shall,  in  a  certain  degree,  depart  from  the  customary,  and  in- 
troduce new,  and  probably  more  clear  and  definite  distinctions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  internal  nature  of  the  body,  its  mate- 
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ntMf  tlitt  ooottMisitkiii  of  those  mstorahy  twTgwiiititw^  Uood, 
BenrouB  8jrBteiii»  mamier  of  fife^  and  mianmfint,  the  nsnlt  niU, 
in  el  oeees,  be  e  eertein  portion  of  irriteUfitjr,  towarde  e  eer- 
tein  gmn  pomt.  A%  therefoiey  it  eppam  to  me  tiiet  the 
eheticHj  of  the  eir  is  varied  bj  ita  timpunitage,  andeannot 
be  deterauned  bj  ito  internal  analysis  bnt  bj  the  degiee  of  its 
aetivily,  ao,  in  mj  opinion,  aho,  is  it  with  the  temperamenta 
of  ihe  hnunan  body.  It  ia  impoaaible,  or  acaraely  poaaiUey  to 
analyie  them  inteinally.  The.reaolt  of  thev  iogredienta,  and 
the  mixtue  of  these  ingrodienta,  wiD  erer  be  the  aame  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  irritabOitjr  to  n  given  point  of  inritatiott. 

Henoe»  I  beUere,  that,  in  m  eertain  measmre,  all  tsmpem- 
menta  may  be  more  aoenrately  determined  after  the  barome- 
trical, or  thermometrical,  manner,  than  aooording  to  that  in 
nUch  they  are  ummBj  daased ;  though  the  latter,  I  grant, 
may  be  preaerved  when  it  ia  admitted  that,  in  eertain  miztmrea, 
which  we  at  present  oaU  melancholio  or  sangmne,  a  eertain 
CKeees,  or  want  of  initability  can  nefer  exist.  That  is,  for 
example,  irbsoj  in  that  mixtiire  which  we  caH  mehndiolic,  the 
degree  of  irritability,  wilh  respect  to  a  certain  object,  never 
shall  rise  above,  and  in  ihat  which  we  call  choleric,  never  sink 
below,  the  temperate. 

Irritability  may  be  also  ^>plied  to  the  four  temperaments 
according  to  their  comparative  activity,  and  as  they  extend 
themselves  in  height,  depth,  distance,  or  proximity.  Thus  the 
irritability  of  the  choleric  takes  flight  at  whatever  is  on  high, 
without  dread  of  danger.  Fearful  melancholy  digs,  and  for- 
tifies itself,  wherever  it  supposes  it  can  find  security.  The 
sanguine  roam  thoughtless  and  headlong,  without  once  con- 
sidering consequences;  while  the  phlegmatic  neither  sinks, 
soars,  nor  removes,  and  is  only  irritable  to  that  which  he  can 
obtain  by  rest  and  ease.  He  goes  to  the  near,  where  the  way 
is  smooth,  not  stepping  beyond  his  small  circle,  out  of  which 
he  can  with  difficulty  be  drawn.  He  disregards  every  thing 
beyond,  and  is  most  at  his  ease  in  the  economical  garden  of 
Epicurus.  Indolence  is  perhaps  the  highest  good  of  the  phleg- 
matic, as  it  was  of  Epicurus. 

Be  it  granted  that  the  temperament  of  the  body  may  be 
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found  Uke  that  of  the  air,  and  it  will  then  be  neoeasary  ooly 
to  express  the  sum  of  the  temperaments,  or  that  which  shall 
render  its  knowledge  most  useful  by  the  degree  of  irritability. 

There  are  numerous  men  of  my  acquaintance  of  whom  I 
cannot  say  to  which  of  the  four  temperaments  they  belong ; 
but  if  we  suppose  a  scale  of  sensibility  towards  a  certain  object, 
and  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  we  may  then,  after  accurate 
observation,  say  of  numbers  in  which  of  the  ten  decades,  or 
tenths,  they  nmk.     I  repeat,  tow^^  as 

it  has  b0en,  in  part,  remacked,  each  temperament  has  its  own 
point  of:  irritability ;  its  height,  depth,  distance,  or  proximity. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  determinate  object  or  point  to 
which  their  attention  must  all  be  directed,  and  which  shall 
affect  them  all ;  like  aa  the  thermometer  can  only-  give  ac* 
curate  indications  in  the  place  where  it  constantly  stands. 

Each  may  imagine  a  given  point  for  himself. 

Each!  may  make  himself  a  thermometer  of  the  temperaments 
by  whidi  he  is  a&cted.  -  ' 

To  explain  mynlf,  in  some  measure,  I  have  here  given  the 
FareweD  of  Galas,  after 
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In  thJB  sctee,  the  moist  temperament  is  the  least  irritable . 

The  ^iry  ihitable  only  to  ineffiectual.tean : 

The  fsryiio  powerful  revenge : 

The  etorthy  kus  no  Elasticity,  exdaima  not,  but  is  oppressed, 
bowed  diBini  to  the  ground :         < 

The  pU^|[matic  is  round,  smooth,  AiU,  and  seated : 

The  aiDguine  is  erect ;  spriQgs,  flutters ;  is  oval  and  pro* 
portionate : 

The  choleric  is  angular,  contracted,  and  stamping : 

The  melancholic  droops  and  sinks. 

In  estimating  temperament,  or,  as  I  would  rather  say, 
dcfj^reos  of  irritability  to  a  given  point,  wo  must  always  care- 
fully distinguiBh  two  things;  momcntaneous  tension,  and 
general  irritability,  or  the  physiognomy  and  pathos  of  the  tem- 
perament.    We  are  to  inquire,  how  may  this  person  be  irri- 
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tated !  What  is  his  present  degree  of  irritability  !  What  is 
the  magnitude  of  his  sphere  of  action !  Where  does  irritsr 
bility,  at  present,  reside!  What  is  its  present  weight,  its 
possible  power !  The  sum  total,  therefore,  of  temperament, 
according  to  the  metaphor  we  have  formerly  used,  will  be  to  be 
sought  in  the  ouliine  of  the  body  at  rest ;  the  interest  of  this 
sum  total  in  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  eyebrows  and  mouth,  and 
momentary  complexion. 

It  will  likewise  be  found  that  the  temperament,  or  nerrous 
irritability  of  organized  life,  terminates  in  defined  or  definaUe 
outlines ;  that  the  profile,  for  example,  presents  lines  firom  the 
curvature  of  which  the  degree  of  irritability  may  be  found. 

All  outlines  of  the  profile,  and  of  the  whole  man,  give  cha- 
racteristic lines,  which  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  their  internal  nature,  and  position. 
Their  internal  nature  is,  in  like  manner,  twofold ;  straight,  or 
curved ;  as  is  their  external ;  perpendicular,  or  oblique.  Each 
has  its  numerous  subordinations,  which  yet  may  be  easily 
classed,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  foreheads.  If  to  these 
profile  outlines  we  add  the  principal  lines  of  the  forehead, 
placing  them  one  upon  the  other,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  general  temperature  of  each  man,  and  his  highest 
and  lowest  degree  of  irritability  towards  a  given  object,  may 
be  thus  ascertained. 

The  pathos  of  temperament,  in  the  moment  of  irritability, 
shows  itself  in  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  which,  in  all  animal 
bodies,  is  governed  by  their  qualities  and  form.  Every  head 
of  man,  it  is  true,  is  capable  of  the  motion  of  every  kind  of 
passion  ;  but  each  has  only  this  capability  to  a  certain  degree ; 
and,  as  this  degree  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  and  to  deter- 
mine than  in  the  outlines  at  rest,  and  as  we  cannot  so  easily 
make  deductions,  respecting  the  degree  of  elasticity  and  irri- 
tability, from  the  outlines  in  motion  as  at  rest,  we  ought,  at 
first,  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  latter  ;  and,  indeed,  as  'the 
head  is  the  sum  of  the  body,  and  as  the  profile  or  outline  of 
the  forehead  is  the  sum  of  the  head,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  outline,  the  profile  of  the  face,  or  of  the  forehead.  We 
already  know  that  the  more  each  line  approaches  a  circle,  or 
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rather  an  oval,  the  less  it  denotes  choler ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  most  denotes  that  temperament,  the  straighter, 
more  obliqne,  and  interrupted  it  is. 

1234567      89 


1.  The  Tie  plus  ultra  of  phlegm. 

2.  Sanguine. 

3.  4,  5,  6.  Different  gradations  of  excessive  choler. 

7^  8,  9.  Some  lines  of  melancholy,  that  is  to  say,  character- 
istically strengthened. 

I  am  well  convinced  of  the  imperfection  of  these  thoughts 
on  temperaments,  but  I  would  not  repeat  what  had  been  so 
often  repeated.  I  shall  only  add,  I  hope  that,  by  the  aid  of 
the  determinate  signs,  lines,  and  outlines  of  the  forehead, 
characters  of  irritability  may  be  obtained  for  the  principal 
classes ;  as  well  as  the  proportions  which  exist  between  all 
outlines  of  the  human  forehead,  and  every  other  form  which 
can  affect  the  human  eye,  or  human  sensation. 

I  shall  now,  shortly,  recapitulate  some  few  things  which  are 
defective  in  my  fragments ;  shall  ask  a  few  questions  which  I 
wish  to  be  answered  by  any  wise  and  worthy  man. 

1.  Can  any  man  rid  himself  of,  or  entirely  subdue,  his  tem- 
perament !  Is  it  not  with  our  temperament  as  with  our  senses 
and  members!  Since  all  the  creatures  of  God  are  good, 
arc  not  the  powers  of  these  creatures  also  good!  Does 
religion  require  more  than  that  the  immoderate  should  be  re- 
duced to  moderation ;  and  not  to  destroy  such  other  powers  as 
are  good  in  man ;  or  than  that  we  should  change  the  objects 
of  passion ! 

2.  How  must  the  phlegmatic  father  behave  towards  the 
choleric  son ;  the  sanguine  mother  towards  the  melancholy 
daughter  ?  That  is  to  say,  how  must  one  temperament  act 
towards  another  t 
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3.  What  temperaments  are  most  capable  of  friendihip  ! 

4.  Which  are  the  happiest  uoiud  in  marria^ ! 

5.  Which  arc  absolutely  incai»fale  of  agreement  and  co- 
existence ! 

6.  What  ought  to  be  required  ot  each  temperament ;  and 
what  should  be  the  buones  and  amusements  of  each  t  What 
(Hend,  what  foe,  can  most  incite  pleasure  or  pas^on  in  each  I 

7.  Has  any  temperament  bad  qualities  vhich  are  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  good ! 

8.  How  are  the  various  traits  of  the  same  temperament 
diver^fied  by  rank,  age,  and  sex  i 

SIGNS  OF  BODILY  STRENGTB  AND  WEAKNESS. 

Wb  call  that  human  body  strong,  which  can  easily  alter 
other  bodies,  without  being  easily  altered  itself.  The  more 
immediately  it  can  act,  and  the  less  immediately  it  can  be 
acted  upon,  the  greater  is  its  strength ;  and  the  weaker,  the 
less  it  can  act,  or  witlistand  the  actJtm  of  others. 

There  is  a  tranquil  strength,  the  essence  of  which  is  immo- 
bility; and  tiifi-o  i>  an  actiM.^  struii.^tli.  tlio  c-.<-i;ni;o  of  which 
is  motion.  The  one  has  motion,  the  other  stability,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  There  is  the  strength  of  the  rock,  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring. 

There  is  the  Herculean  strength  of  bones  and  sinews ;  thick, 
film,  compact,  and  immoveable  as  a  pillar. 

Th^re  are  heroes  less  Herculean,  less  firm,  sinewy,  large ; 
lees  set,  leas  rocky,  who  yet,  whsn  roused,  when  opposed  in 
their  activity,  will  meet  oppression  with  so  much  strength,  wiH 
resist  weight  with  such  elastic  force,  as  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
by  the  most  bony  and  muscular  strength. 

The  elephant  has  native,  bony  strength.  Irritated  or  not, 
he  bears  prodigious  burdens,  and  crushes  all  on  which  be 
treads.  An  irritated  wasp  has  strength  of  a  totally  different 
kind ;  but  both  have  compactness  for  their  foundation,  and, 
eqiecially,  the  firmness  of  construction. 

AQ  porosity  destroys  strength. 

The  strsngtb,  like  the  understanding,  of  a  man.  is  discovered 
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by  its  being  m(»re  or  less  compact.  The  elasticity  of  a  body 
has  signs  so  remarkable  that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
found such  body  with  one  that  is  not  elastic.  How  manifest 
are  the  varieties  of  strength,  between  the  foot  of  an  elephant 
and  a  stag ;  a  wasp  and  a  fly ! 

Tranquil,  firm  strength,  is  shown  in  the  proportions  of  the 
form,  which  ought  rather  to  be  short  than  long. 

In  the  thick  neck,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  countenance; 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  rather  bony  than  fleshy. 

In  the  short,  compact,  and  knotty  forehead ;  and,  especially, 
when  the  sinus  frontales  are  visible,  but  not  too  far  project- 
ing; flat  in  the  middle,  or  suddenly  indented,  but  not  in 
smooth  cavities. 

In  horizontal  eyebrows,  situated  near  the  eye. 

Deep  eyes,  and  steadfast  look. 

In  the  broad,  firm  nose,  bony  near  the  forehead ;  and,  espe- 
cially, in  its  straight,  angular  outlines. 

In  short,  thick,  curly  hair  of  the  head,  and  beard. 

In  short,  broad  teeth,  standing  close  to  each  other.  In  com* 
pact  lips,  of  which  the  under  rather  projects  than  retreats.  In 
the  strong,  prominent,  broad  chin. 

In  the  strong,  projecting  os  occipitis. 

In  the  bass  voice ;  the  firm  step ;  and  in  sitting  still. 

Elastic  strength,  the  living  power  of  irritability,  must  be 
discovered  in  the  moment  of  action ;  and  the  firm  signs  must 
afterwards  be  abstracted,  when  the  excited  power  is  once  more 
at  rest. — '^  This  body,  therefore,  which  at  rest  was  capable  of 
so  little,  acted  and  resisted  so  weakly,  can,  thus  irritated,  and 
with  this  degree  of  tension,  become  thus  powerful." — On 
inquiry  we  shall  find  that  this  strength,  awakened  by  irrita- 
tion, generally  resides  in  thin,  tall,  but  not  very  tall,  and  bony, 
rather  than  muscular  bodies :  in  bodies  of  dark,  or  pale  com- 
plexions ;  of  rapid  motion,  joined  with  a  certain  kind  of  stifi^ 
ness ;  of  hasty  and  firm  walk ;  of  fixed,  penetrating  look;  and 
mih  open  lips,  but  easily,  and  accurately,  to  be  closed. 
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tnui-li  flrali,  liltlo  botic  ;  exteiution :  a  tottering  frame ;  &  loon 
•kill ;  nmnd,  obtuse,  and  particularly  hollon'  outlines  of  tlie 
forehL*ad  uid  hum.'  ;  KtiuJInuw  of  nose  and  chin ;  little  noetTib; 
iho  ralrvKtJng  chin ;  long,  cylindrical  neck ;  the  walk  veij 
-  hasty,  or  lan^id,  without  timiness  of  step  ;  the  timid  aspect; 
olotiing  oycJidft;  open  mouth;  long  teeth;  the  jaw-bone  long, 
but  bent  towanU  the  ear ;  wliitoncas  of  complexion ;  teeth 
incliiuMl  to  bv  yellow  or  grttun:  fair,  long,  and  tender  liair; 
thrill  vuioe. 

MKDICINAI.  SEMKWmCS  i  OR  THE  SIGNS  OF  HEALTH 
AND  SICKNESS. 

Not  1,  bul  IB  experienced  phydcian  ought  to  v^Tite  on  the 
pttyviv^noouHikst,  and  jiathognomouical  scmeiotica  of  health 
Mid  aitdimWi  mod  dcscrilie  tht^  ph)-siol(^ical  character  of  the 
tkMtf,  *H<I  ila  propensities  to  this  or  that  disorder.  I  am 
Iwnmd  doBoription  ignorant  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  dis- 
*iril>'nt  and  their  signs ;  still  may  1,  in  consequence  of  the 
frw  oliM'rvatinns  I  have  made,  declare,  with  some  certainty. 
In  ivjH'atoilly  c^amiuiiig  the  firm  ynrts  and  outlines  of  the 
Wlira  and  countenances  of  the  sick,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
|iroilict  what  are  the  diseases  to  which  the  man  in  health  is 
most  liable.  Of  what  infioite  importance  would  such  physiog- 
nmnonical  semeiotics,  or  pn^ostics  of  ponible  or  probable 
diaorders  be,  founded  on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  body ! 
How  eaaontial  were  it,  could  the  physician  say  to  the  healthy, 
"  You  naturally  have,  some  time  in  your  life,  to  expect  this  or 
that  disorder.  Take  the  necessary  precautions  against  such 
or  such  a  disease.  The  vims  of  the  small-pox  slumbers  in 
your  body,  and  may  thus  or  thus  be  put  in  motion.  Thus  the 
heotio,  thus  the  intermitt«it,  and  thos  the  pntrid  fever."- — Oh 
bow  worthy,  Zimmermann,  would  a  treatise  on  physic^omo- 
nioal  Ditetetioe  (or  r^men)  be  of  thee  ! 

Whoever  shall  read  this  anthor^s  work,  on  *'  Experience,^ 
will  BOO  how  characteristically  he  describes  various  diseases 
which  originate  in  the  pasmons.  Some  quotations  from  this 
work,  which  will  justi^  my  wish,  and  contain  the  most 
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valuable  semeiotical  remarks,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  The  first  is  from  Part  I.  chap.  viii.  page  401.  f. 
^*  The  observing  mind  examines  the  physiognomy  of  the  sick, 
the  signs  of  which  extend  over  the  whole  body,  but  the  pro- 
gress and  change  of  the  disease  is  principally  to  be  found  in 
the  countenance  and  its  parts.  Sometimes  the  patient  carries 
the  marks  of  his  disease.  In  burning,  bilious,  and  hectic 
fevers ;  in  the  chlorosis ;  the  common  and  black  jaundice ;  in 
worm  cases."" — (I,  who  know  so  little  of  physic,  have  several 
times  discovered  the  disease  of  the  tape  worm  m  the  counte- 
nance.)— ^'  In  the  fiirar  uterinuSf  the  least  observant  can  read 
the  disease.  The  more  the  countenance  is  changed,  in  burn- 
ing fevers,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  A  man  whose  natural 
aspect  is  mild  and  calm,  but  who  stares  at  me,  with  a  florid 
complexion,  and  wildness  in  his  eyes,  prognosticates  an  ap- 
proaching delirium.  I  have  likewise  seen  a  look  indescribably 
wild,  accompanied  by  paleness,  when  nature,  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  was  approaching  a  crisis,  and  the  patient 
was  become  excessively  cold  and  frantic.  The  countenance 
relaxed,  the  lips  pale  and  hanging,  in  burning  fevers,  are  bad 
symptoms,  as  they  denote  great  debility ;  and,  if  the  change 
and  decay  of  the  countenance  be  sudden,  the  danger  is  great. 
When  the  nose  is  pointed,  the  face  of  a  lead  colour,  and  the 
lips  livid,  inflammation  has  produced  gangrene.  There  is, 
frequently,  something  dangerous  to  be  observed  in  the  coun- 
tenance, which  cannot  be  known  from  other  sjmiptoms,  and 
which,  yet,  is  very  significant.  Much  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
eyes.  Boerhaave  examined  the  eyes  of  the  patient  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  that  he  might  see  if  the  blood  entered  the 
smaller  vessels.  Hippocrates  held  that  the  avoiding  of  light, 
involuntary  tears,  squinting,  one  eye  less  than  the  other,  the 
white  of  the  eye  inflamed,  the  small  veins  inclined  to  be  black, 
too  much  swelled,  or  too  much  sunken,  were,  each  and  all,  bad 
symptoms  (page  432).  The  motion  of  the  patient,  and  his 
position  in  bed,  ought,  likewise,  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
particular  symptoms  of  disease.  The  hand  carried  to  the 
forehead,  waved,  or  groping  in  the  air,  scratching  on  the  wall, 
anu  pulling  up  the  bed  clothes,  are  of  this  kind.     The  posi- 
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wai  a  tammdteat,  TW  good  ■■■•  of  «tlwn, on  wUelt  M 
seeks  to  ann^  ita«lf  bv  akaier.  a«d  Msiwd  lot  not  rari 
eontempt.  hangs  like  tbe  awwd  BoefoAi  hy  a  bair,  anr  Uw 
head  of  Edtt,  tfaat  rontmmllT  wislies  to  tortnre  otbss,  and  ■ 
ttaelf  eootinBailj  oa  the  rack. — Tbe  lai^iii^  sinqilefan  be- 
eoowB  Astmbed  as  hmo  as  Enir,  that  worst  of  S^mIb,  takes 
poMeaaoo  of  him,  and  he  poveireB  that  he  twdIt  Uboora  to 
debase  that  merit  wfatdi  he  cumot  riisL  His  eves  roU,  be 
knits  his  forebead,  be  becomes  moroee,  peevish,  and  hai^  his 
lips.  There  is,  it  is  trae,  a  kind  of  enrr  that  anires  at  M 
age.  Emy  id  her  daik  care,  possessed  br  toothksB  fin^ea, 
there  boards  hn*  poisoD,  which,  with  infernal  vnt^ednesB,  she 
endeaToitrs  to  eject,  orer  each  worthy  person,  and  baaourable 
act.  She  defends  tbe  canse  of  vice,  endeaTonrs  to  conibond 
right  and  wrong.    She  ritallf  wounds  tbe  purest  innocoice.'* 

The  writers  most  known,  and  tAeoest  quoted,  by  phvsiciaos, 
on  semeiotics,  are  Aretieos,  Lomnius,  .Cmilins  Campolongns, 
WoU;  Hoffinsn,  Wedei,  Schrteder,  Vater. 

I  am  also  acquainted  with  two  dis9ertati<His  on  the  same 
subject,  one  by  Samuel  Qudmaltz,  "  De  ProsopaMxipi&  Me- 
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dic&."  Leipzig,  1748;  and  the  other  by  the  famous  Stahl, 
*'  De  &cie  morborum  indice,  seu  morborum  SBBtimatione  ex 
hcier    HaUe,  1700, 

But  the  work  which  is  most  perfect,  full,  and  deserving  of 
attention,  is  "  Thomse  Fieni  philosophi  ac  medici  prsestantis- 
simi  Semeiotice,  swe  de  signis  medicis."  Lugduni,  1664.  Yet 
this  acute  writer  has  scarcely  noticed  the  prognostics  of  dis- 
ease from  the  figure  of  the  body,  but  has,  like  others,  been 
much  more  attentive  to  the  diagnostics. 
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MT   OWN    REMARKS. 

That  there  is  national  physiognomy,  as  well  as  national  char 
racter,  is  undeniable.  Whoever  doubts  of  this  can  never  have 
observed  men  of  different  nations,  nor  have  compared  the  in- 
habitants of  the  extreme  confines  of  any  two.  Compare  a 
Negro  and  an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Lapland  and  an  Ita- 
lian, a  Frenchman  and  an  inhabitant  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Examine  their  forms,  countenances,  characters,  and  minds. 
Their  difference  will  bo  easily  seen,  though  it  will,  sometimes, 
be  very  difficult  to  describe  scientifically. 

It  IS  probable  we  shall  discover  what  is  national  in  th€ 
countenance  better  from  the  sight  of  an  individual,  at  first, 
than  of  a  whole  people ;  at  least,  so  I  imagine,  from  my  own 
experience.  Individual  countenances  discover  more  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  whole  nation,  than  a  whole  nation  does  that 
which  is  national  in  individuals.  The  following,  infinitely  little, 
is  what  I  liave  hitherto  observed,  firom  the  foreigners  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  and  whom  I  have  noticed,  concerning 
national  character. 

The  French  I  am  least  able  to  characterize. — They  have  no 
traits  so  bold  as  the  English,  nor  so  minute  as  the  Germans. 
I  know  tlieni  chiefly  by  their  teeth,  and  their  laugh.  The 
Italians  I  discover  by  the  nose,  small  eyes,  and  projecting 
chin.     The  English,  by  their  foreheads,  and  eyebrows.  •  The 


Dutdi,  by  the  rotnmlity  of  the  head,  mkI  the  « 
hur.  The  (lennana,  by  the  an^es  and  wnnkks  mvnd  tlw 
eyes,  and  in  the  cheeks.  The  Ruffiians,  by  tbe  nub  DoaB^ 
and  their  hght-coloared,  or  black  hair.  I  akti  mam  mj  a 
word  concerning  Englishmen,  in  particular.  Fngliihmfn  hafc 
the  sliortcst,  and  best  arch<yl  foreheads ;  tint  is  to  say,  thicy 
are  arched  only  upwards ;  and,  tow-ards  the  eyebrows  cither 
gently  decline,  or  are  rectilinear.  They  wry  BeUoai  bara 
pointed,  bnt  often  round,  fhll,  medullary  noses :  the  Qaaken 
and  Moravians  excepted,  who,  wherever  they  are  foaod,  an 
gener^y  thin-lipped.  Englishmen  have  large,  well-deAned, 
beautifully  curved  lips ;  they  have  also  a  round,  foil  dun ; 
but  they  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  eyebrows  and 
eyes,  which  are  strong,  open,  liberal,  and  steadfast.  The 
oatline  of  their  countenances  is,  in  general,  great,  and  they 
never  have  those  numerous,  infinitely  minute,  traits,  an^n, 
and  wrinkles,  by  which  the  Oetmaos  are  so  e^>eeiaUy  distiit- 
guit^ed.  Their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of  the  Germans. 

All  English  women  whom  I  have  known  peisonally.  or  by 
portrait,  appear  to  be  composed  of  marrow  and  nerve.  They 
are  inclined  to  be  tall,  slender,  soft,  and  as  distant  frcwn  aO 
that  k  harsh,  rigorous,  or  stubborn,  as  heaven  is  from  earth. 

The  Swiss,  generally,  have  no  common  physiognomy,  <v 
natjmial  character,  the  aspect  of  fidelity  excepted.  Tbey  are 
as  di^r^t  from  each  other  aa  nations  the  most  remote.  The 
French  Swiss  peasant  is  as  distinct  as  poe«ble  from  the  peasant 
of  Appenzel.  It  may  be  that  the  eye  of  a  foreigner  would 
better  discover  the  general  character  of  the  natitMi,  and  in 
what  it  differa  from  the  French  or  German,  than  that  of  Uie 
native. 

In  each  canton  of  Switzerland  I  find  characteristic  varieties. 
The  inhabitant  of  Zurich,  for  instance,  is  middle  sized,  more 
fr^uently  meagre  than  corpulent,  but  usually  one  or  the  other. ' 
They  seldom  have  ardent  eyes,  large,  or  small  noses ;  the  out- 
line  is  not,  often,  either  grand  or  minute.  The  men  are  sel- 
dom  handsome,  though  the  youth  are  incompaiably  so ;  hut 
they  soon  alter.  The  people  of  Beme  are  tall,  str^ght,  fair, 
pliable,  and  firm ;  and  are  most  distinguishable  by  their  upper 
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teeth,  which  are  white,  regular,  and  easily  to  be  seen.  The 
inhabitants  of  Basle  (or  Basil)  are  more  rotund,  full,  and  tense 
<^  countenance,  the  complexion  tinged  with  yellow,  and  tho 
lips  open  and  jBaccid.  Those  of  Schaffhausen  are  hard  boned. 
Their  eyes  are  seldom  sunken,  but  are  generally  prominent. 
The  sides  of  the  forehead  diverge  over  the  temples ;  the  cheeks 
fleshy,  and  the  mouth  wide  and  open.  They  are  commonly 
stronger  built  than  the  people  of  Zurich,  though,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  which  the  inhabitants 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  village,  without 
attending  to  dress,  which,  notwithstanding,  is  also  physiogno- 
monical. 

Round  Wadenschweil  and  Oberreid,  I  have  seen  many 
handsome,  broad-shouldered,  strong,  burden-bearing  men. — 
At  Weiningen,  two  leagues  from  Zurich,  I  met,  about  evening, 
a  company  of  well-formed  men,  who  were  distinguishable  for 
their  cleanliness,  circumspection,  and  gravity  of  deportment. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  book  might  be 
written  on  the  physiognomonical  characters  of  the  peai^nts  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  considerable  districts  where  the  coun- 
tenances, the  nose  excepted,  are  most  of  them  broad,  as  if 
pressed  flat  with  a  board.  This  disagreeable  form,  wherever 
found,  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  people.  What 
could  be  more  instructive  than  a  physiognomonical  and  charac- 
teristic description  of  such  villages,  their  mode  of  living,  food, 
and  occupation ! 

KXTRACrS   FROM   OTHER  AUTH0B8. 
BUFfOK.* 

^'  Travebsino  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  b^inning  in  the 
north,  we  find,  in  Lapland,  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Tartary,  a  race  of  men,  small  of  stature,  singular  of  form,  and 
with  countenances  as  savage  as  their  manners.'" — *' These 
people  have  large,  flat  faces,  the  nose  broad,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  of  a  yellow  brown,  inclining  to  a  black,  the  eyelids  retiring 

*  The  following  quotations  are  translated  from  Buffon,  not  fipom  the 
Gennan. — ^T. 
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tovsnki  ll>e  t«n(4e»,  the  rfieelra  extremely  lugh,  ibe  mcvA 
vei7  larRp.  thf  Inwer  part  of  the  face  nwrwr.  the  lip*  fijD  mad 
I,  the  voice  Bhrill,  tbe  head  hi^  the  luir  Uack  uhI  sleek, 
and  the  complexion  broira,  or  tanned.  Ther  m  ♦eir  small, 
and  aqoat,  Iboi^  meagre.  Most  of  tbem  arc  not  abore  fire 
feet,  and  the  least  not  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half  high." — 
"The  Borandians  are  etiD  BmaDer  than  the  Laphndere." — 
"The  Samoicdes  more  squat,  with  large  heads  and  noees,  and 
darker  eomplexions.  Their  legs  are  shorter,  thar  kne«s  more 
turned  outward,  their  hair  is  longer,  and  they  hare  les  beaid. 
The  complexion  of  the  Greenlandere  is  darker  BtiD,  and  of  • 
deep  olive  coloiir." — "  The  women,  among  all  these  naUons, 
are  as  ugly  aa  the  men." — "  And  not  only  do  tbes«  people  re- 
semble each  other  in  ugliness,  size,  and  the  coloor  of  their 
eyes  and  hair,  but  they  ha^-e  similar  inclinations  and  manoen, 
and  are  all  e<iual]y  gross,  superstitioua,  and  stupid." — ■'  Most 
of  them  are  idolaters,  they  are  more  rude  than  sarage.  wanting 
courage,  self-respect,  and  pmdency," — "  If  we  examine  the  neigh 
bouring  people  of  the  long  slip  of  liuid  which  the  Laplanden 
inhabit,  we  nhall  find  they  have  no  relation  whatever  with  that 
race,  excepting  only  the  Ostiacks  and  Tonguaiaiis.  The  S»- 
moiedes  and  the  Borandians  have  no  resemblance  with  the 
Russians,  nor  have  the  L^^landers  with  the  Finlaadeis,  the 
Goths,  Danes,  or  Norwegians.  The  Greenlanders  are  alike 
dii&rent  from  the  savages  of  Canada.  The  Utter  are  tall,  and 
well  made ;  and,  though  they  diifer  very  much  from  eadi  other, 
yet  they  are  still  more  infinitely  different  from  the  Laplanders. 
The  Ostiacks  seem  to  be  Samoiedes  something  less  ugfy,  and 
dwarfish,  for  they  are  small  and  ill-formed." 

"  All  the  Tartars  have  the  upper  part  of  the  countenance 
very  large,  and  wrinkled  even  in  youth,  the  nose  short  and 
gross,  the  eyes  small  and  sunken,  the  cheeks  very  high,  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  narrow,  the  chin  long  and  prominent, 
the  upper  jaw  sunken,  the  teeth  long  and  separated,  the  eye- 
brows large,  covering  the  eyes,  the  eyelids  thick,  the  face  fiat, 
their  skin  of  an  olive  colour,  and  their  hair  black.  They  are 
of  a  middle  stature,  but  very  strong  and  robust :  have  little 
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beard,  which  grows  in  small  tufts,  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
thick  thighs,  and  short  legs."" 

''  The  little,  or  Nogais  Tartars  have  lost  a  part  of  their 
ugliness  by  having  intermingled  with  the  Circassians.**^ — ^^  As 
we  proceed  eastward,  into  free  or  independent  Tartary,  the 
features  of  the  Tartars  become  something  less  hard,  but  the 
essential  characteristics  of  their  race  ever  remain.  The 
Mongul  Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  and  who  were  the  most 
polished  of  these  nations,  are,  at  present,  the  least  ugly  and 
ill-made :  yet  have  they,  like  the  others,  small  eyes,  the  face 
large  and  flat,  Uttle  beard,  but  always  black  or  red,  and  the 
nose  short  and  compressed.^ — '^  Among  the  Kergisi  and 
Tcherimisi  Tartars,  there  is  a  whole  nati(m,  or  tribe,  the  men 
and  women  among  whom  are  very  singularly  beautiful." — ^^  The 
maimers  of  the  Chinese  ftnd  Tartars  are  wholly  opposite,  more 
so  than  are  their  countenances  and  forms." — ^^  The  limbs  of  the 
Chinese  are  well  proportioned,  large  and  fat.  Their  faces  are 
round  and  capacious,  their  eyes  small,  their  eyebrows  large, 
their  eyeUds  raised,  and  their  noses  little  and  compressed. 
They  have  only  seven  or  eight  tufts  of  black  hair  on  each  lip, 
and  very  little  on  the  chin." 

^'  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  lies 
in  16^  15''  of  south  latitude,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Timor,  are  perhaps  the  most  miserable  people  on  earth,  and  of 
all  the  human  race  most  approach  the  brute  animal.  They  are 
tall,  upright,  and  slender.  Their  limbs  are  long  and  supple ; 
their  head  is  large,  their  forehead  round,  their  eyebrows  are 
thick,  and  their  eyelids  always  half  shut.  This  they  acquire  by 
habit  in  their  infancy,  to  preserve  their  eyes  from  the  gnats, 
by  which  they  are  greatly  incommoded,  and,  as  they  never  op&i 
their  eyes,  they  cannot  see  at  a  distance,  at  least,  not  unless 
they  raise  the  head  as  if  they  wished  to  look  at  something 
above  them.  They  have  large  noses,  thick  Hps,  and  wide 
mouths.  It  sliould  seem  that  they  draw  the  two  upper  fore 
teetli,  for  neither  men  nor  women,  young  nor  old,  have  these 
teeth.     They  luive  no  beard ;   their  faces  are  long,  and  very 
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^  ndkiM.' — -  Yet,  wisk  ■■  tlsir  vioK,  Oe  Geoiy—  m 
onl,  ^^i^K,  gore,  and  Mndrraae^^  tkn  nliliM  are  wnier 
dw  ■^■UH.L  rf  ■iifeLi,  tluB^  tker  twnHe  aieujtBalib 
tiMiniw,  hning  ooee  ouenainnl  k>tied.~— ~~  Tlie  flu  ■iiiiiii 
aad  UiDgrdiaDS  are  eqoalhr  beamifBl  and  weB-ftmied." — ■ 
'^Tke  lame  and  tlie  cxwked  are  seMom  seoi  ammg  tlie 
Tnriu." — "■  The  Sfmnaids  are  meagre,  and  ntlia'  anall ;  thef 
are  weO-sfaaped,  bare  fine  beads,  regolar  Semttavt,  good  eves, 
and  weO-arraiigied  teeth,  bat  their  «xn{4exiaoa  aie  dark,  and 
indined  to  jdkjw." — "•  It  has  be^i  ranaifced  that  in  mmae 
province*  of  Spain,  ae  near  the  banks  f»f  the  rirer  BidaasoA, 
the  people  hare  exceedingly  large  ean." — (Can  lai^  ears  bear 
better  than  small !     I  know  one  person  with  large,  rude  eon. 
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whose  senae  of  hearing  is  acute,  and  who  has  a  good  under- 
standing, but,  him  excepted,  I  have  particularly  remarked 
large  ears  to  betoken  folly ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  ears 
inordinately  small,  appertain  to  very  weak«  effeminate  charac- 
ters, or  persons  of  too  great  sensibility.) — '^  Men  with  black 
or  dark  brown  hair  begin  to  be  rather  uncommon  in  England, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany ; 
and  few  such  are  to  be  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Poland.  According  to  Linnseus,  the  Groths  are  very  tall,  have 
sleek,  light-coloured,  silver  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  The  Fin- 
landers  are  muscular  and  fleshy,  with  long  and  light  yellow 
hair,  the  iris  of  the  eye  a  deep  yellow." 

'^  It  seems,  if  we  collect  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that 
there  are  as  many  varieties  among  the  race  of  Negroes  as 
among  the  Whites.  They  also  have  their  Tartars,  and  their 
Circassians.  The  Blacks  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  |u%  extremely 
ugly,  and  emit  an  insufferable  scent.  Those  of  Sofala  and 
Mozambique  are  handsome,  and  have  no  ill  smell." — '^  These 
two  species  of  Negroes  resemble  each  other  rather  in  colour 
than  features ;  their  hair,  skin,  the  odour  of  their  bodies,  their 
manners  and  propensities  are  exceedingly  different." — '^  Those 
of  Cape  Verd  have  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  a  smell  as  the 
natives  of  Angola ;  their  skin,  also,  is  more  smooth  and  black, 
their  body  better  made,  their  features  less  hard,  their  tempers 
more  mild,  and  their  shape  better. — The  Negroes  of  Senegal 
are  the  best  formed,  and  best  receive  instruction. — The  Nagos 
arc  the  most  humane,  the  Mondongos  the  most  cruel,  the 
Mimes  the  most  resolute,  capricious,  and  subject  to  deq>air." 
— (If  this  be  so,  let  these  heads  be  first  and  singly  studied, 
and  all  that  is  common  to  character  collected.) — "  The  Guinea 
Negroes  are  extremely  limited  in  their  capacities.  Many  of 
them  even  appear  to  be  wholly  stupid ;  or,  never  capable  of 
counting  more  than  three,  remain  in  a  thoughtless  state  if  not 
acted  upon,  and  have  no  memory." — '^  Yet,  bounded  as  is  their 
understanding,  they  have  much  feeling — have  good  hearts,  and 
the  seeds  of  all  virtue." — "  The  Hottentots  all  have  very  flat 
and  broad  noses,  but  these  they  would  not  have  did  not  their 
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notbflH  ■ppnae  it  their  iatj  Co  &U£n  the  arae  diartlT  ■fio' 
birtL." — (It  osgbt  not  to  b»  ao  foatif^j  aArmed  the;  wmld 
nut  have  Kich,  till  we  fint  h^  cDMidiBgd  tke  bna  of  tl« 
lw<a<l,  Mich  M  fprtm  by  aetni^  Hid  thwrr  ieitBil  the  Sorm 
tA  the  nose.  Ttiere  are  efidentlf  fanas  of  wkiA  wUdi,  aa- 
tnrallj,  lu*e  flat  noaes ;  and  othen,  in  iriuch,  ^rixvaal  vio- 
Icmw  excepted,  they  eaiiDot  be  flattened.  The  mj  eaatan  of 
fn&anff  the  nose  fiat,  ought,  periaape.  lo  be  i  iwadtiLd  aaa 
proof  that  this  fonn  ia  more  natural  tkan  any  other  to  tlnn 
peofdc-) — "  They  have  abo  very  tfaiek  lips,  etpeciaDT  tfaa 
■pper :  the  teeth  white,  the  eyebrows  thick,  the  bead  heavy. 
the  body  meagn*,  and  the  limbs  slender. — The-  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  ami  of  all  these  confines,  are  rather  tall,  rofaost, 
wtnmg,  and  toterably  well  made;  have  black  hair  and  eyes, 
very  white  teeth,  tawny  com]>leuaas,  little  beard,  and  no  hair, 
ttr  almost  none,  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  They  arv 
hardy  and  indefatigable  in  marching ;  swift  of  fool ;  alike  siq>- 
port  the  extremes  of  hunger,  or  excess  in  feeding ;  are  daring, 
cour^reous,  haughty,  grave  and  moderate.  So  atrongly  do 
th<^  resemble  the  eastern  Tartars  in  complcsioD,  hair,  eyes, 
the  almost  want  of  beard  and  hair,  as  well  as  in  their  iodi- 
nations  and  manners,  that  we  should  suppose  thou  the  de- 
scendants of  that  natitm,  did  we  not  see  the  two  people  sla- 
nted from  each  other  by  a  vaat  ocean.  They,  also,  are  under 
the  same  latitude,  which  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  infiuoioe 
of  climate  <mi  the  colour,  and  eren  mi  the  form  of  man.'' — 
(To  which  we  may  add  character,  mind,  and  ntsnneis.) 


BOUE  OP  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  FROU  AN  EXCBLLKHT 
ESSAY  BY  PROFESSOR  KANT  OF  KONIUSBERO,  IN8EBTED  tS  ENGKL^e 
PHILOSOPHER  FUB  DIE  WELT,  II.  THEIL,  FROM  PAGE  123  TO  165. 

Page  131.  "The  supposition  of  Maupertuis  that  a  race  of 
men  might  be  established  in  any  province,  in  whom  under- 
standing, probity,  and  strength,  should  be  hereditary,  could 
only  be  realized  by  the  pos»bility  of  separating  the  degenerate 
from  the  conformable  births ;  a  project  which,  in  my  opinion, 
might  be  practicable,  but  which,  in  the  present  order  of  things, 
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is  prevented  by  the  wiser  dispositions  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  wicked  and  the  good  are  intermingled,  that  by  the 
irregularities  and  vices  of  the  former  the  latent  powers  of  tho 
latter  may  be  put  in  motion,  and  impelled  to  approach  perfec- 
tion. If  nature,  without  transplantation  or  foreign  mixture, 
be  left  undisturbed,  she  will,  after  many  generations,  produce 
a  lasting  race  that  shall  ever  remain  distinct." 

Page  ISS.  *'  If  we  divide  the  human  race  into  four  principal 
classes,  I  believe  all  the  intermediate  ones,  however  perpetu- 
ating and  conspicuous,  may  be  immediately  reduced  to  one  of 
these.  1,  The  race  of  Whites.  2,  The  Negroes.  3,  The 
Huns,  Monguls,  or  Calmucs.  4,  The  Hindoos,  or  people  of 
Hindoostan." 

Page  141.  "  External  things  may  well  be  the  accidental,  but 
not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  inherited  or  assimilated.  As 
little  as  chance,  or  physico-mechanical  causes  can  produce  an 
organized  body,  as  little  can  they  add  any  thing  to  its  power  of 
propagation ;  that  is  to  say,  produce  a  thing  which  shall  propa- 
gate itself  by  having  a  peculiar  form,  or  proportion  of  parts.^ 

Page  143.  '^  Man  was  designed  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  all 
climates,  and  all  soils.  Hence  the  seeds  of  many  internal 
propensities  must  be  latent  in  him,  which  shall  remain  inac- 
tive, or  be  put  in  motion,  according  to  his  situation  on  the 
earth ;  so  that,  in  progressive  generation,  he  shall  appear  as 
if  bom  for  that  particular  soil  in  which  he  seems  planted." 

Page  144.  ^^  The  air  and  the  sun  appear  to  be  those  causes 
which  most  influence  the  powers  of  propagation,  and  efiect  a 
durable  development  of  germs  and  propensities;  that  is  to 
say,  the  air  and  the  sun  may  be  the  origin  of  a  distinct  race. 
The  variations  which  food  may  produce  must  soon  disappear 
on  transplantation.  That  which  affects  the  propagating  pow- 
ers must  not  act  upon  the  support  of  life,  but  upon  its  original 
source,  its  first  principles,  animal  conformation  and  motion. 
A  man  transplanted  to  the  frigid  zone  must  decrease  in  sta- 
ture, since,  if  the  power  or  momentum  of  the  heart  continues 
the  same,  the  circulation  must  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time, 
the  pulse  become  more  rapid,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  in- 
creased.    Thus  Crantz  found  the  Greenlanders  not  only  infe- 
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rinr  in  atotara  to  the  Earoprana,  bat  aim  tint  tfacf  kail  a 
icnuultililj'  greater  heat  of  body.  The  ray  £ifira|MRiaB  W- 
twcen  tb«  tet^th  of  the  body  and  the  sboitocss  cf  tlw  legfi  m 
tbfl  Dorthem  people,  ia  suitable  to  tbeir  dimate ;  anice  thi  i 
extreme*  of  the  body,  b;  their  ^atanee  from  the  b^^  in 
more  subject  to  the  attachs  of  cold." 

Page  1 46.  "  The  piromiiKnt  parts  of  the  conatenaDee,  which 
eta  leas  be  guarded  from  e«dd,  bj  the  care  of  nature  for  their 
preaerration,  hare  a  propeiHity  to  become  more  Sat.  The 
rismg  checjc-bones,  the  halT-doeed,  Uinkiog  ejes,  appear  to  be 
intended  for  the  pTeaerration  of  si^t  against  the  dry.  eoU  air, 
aod  the  eCRudoa  of  tight  from  the  snow,  (to  guard  igiinni 
which  the  Eequimaux  now  use  ^lectades,)  tboogfa  thejr  m^ 
be  the  natoral  effect  of  the  climate,  since  they  are  (bond  Sniy 
in  a  smaller  degree,  in  milder  latitades.  Thoa  gradoaDy  are 
produced  the  beardlese  chin,  the  flattened  nose,  tlnn  I^s, 
blinking  eyes,  flat  countenance,  red-brown  complexicai,  black 
hair,  and,  in  a  word,  the  face  of  the  Calmuc.  Such  properbes, 
by  continued  prc^gation,  at  length  forro  a  distinct  race, 
which  continues  to  remain  distinct,  even  when  transplanted 
into  wanuOT  climates." 

Pi^  119.  "  The  red-brown,  or  copper  colour,  iq^ieais  to 
be  as  natuial  an  effect  of  the  acidity  of  the  ur,  in  cold  climate, 
as  the  olive-brown  of  the  alkaline,  and  bilious  quality  of  the 
joices,  in  warm ;  without  taking  the  native  disposition  of  the 
American  into  the  cHtimate,  who  appears  to  have  lost  half  the 
poweiB  of  life,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  cold." 

Page  150.  "  The  growth  of  the  porous  parts  of  the  body 
must  increase  in  the  hot  and  moist  climate.  Hence  the  thick 
short  nose  and  projecting  lips.  The  skin  must  be  oiled,  not 
only  to  prevent  excessive  pcTspiistion,  but  also  the  imbibing 
the  putrescent  particles  of  the  moist  air.  The  surplus  of  the 
fermgioeous,  or  iron  particles,  which  have  lately  been  disco- 
vered to  exist  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  which,  by  the  ev^iora- 
ticMi  of  the  phosphoric  acidities,  of  which  all  negroes  smell  so 
strong,  being  cast  upon  the  retifonn  membrane,  occaraons  the 
blackness  which  appears  through  the  cuticle,  and  this  strong 
retention  of  the  ferruginous  particles  seems  to  be  necessary. 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  general  relaxation  of  the  parts.  Moist 
warmth  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  animals,  and 
produces  the  negro,  who,  by  the  providence  of  nature,  per- 
fectly adapted  to  his  climate,  is  strong,  muscular,  agile ;  but 
dirty,  indolent,  and  trifling.'" 

Page  161.  ^^  The  trunk,  or  stem,  of  the  root  may  degenerate ; 
but  this  having  once  taken  root,  and  stifled  other  germs,  resists 
any  future  change  of  form ;  the  character  of  the  race  having 
once  gained  a  preponderance  in  the  propagating  powers  ^* 

FROM   WINKELMANN^S   HISTORY    OF   ART. 

'*  Our  eyes  convince  us,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  man, 
that  the  character  of  nation,  as  well  as  of  mind,  is  visible  in 
the  countenance.  As  nature  has  separated  large  districts  by 
mountains  and  waters,  so  has  she,  likewise,  distinguished  the 
inhabitants  by  peculiarity  of  features.  In  countries  fSsur  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  the  difierence  is,  likewise,  visible  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  stature.  Animals  are  not 
'  more  varied,  according  to  the  properties  of  the  countries  they 
inhabit,  than  men  are ;  and  some  have  pretended  to  remark 
that  animals  even  partake  of  the  propensities  of  the  men. 
The  formation  of  the  countenance  is  as  various  as  languages, 
nay,  indeed,  as  dialects,  which  are  thus  or  thus  various  in  con- 
sequence of  the  organs  of  speech.  In  cold  countries,  the  fibres 
of  the  tongue  must  be  less  flexible,  and  rapid,  than  in  warm. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  and  certain  tribes  of  America  are 
observed  to  want  some  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  must 
originate  in  the  same  cause.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
northern  languages  have  more  monosyllables,  and  are  more 
clogged  with  consonants,  the  connecting  and  pronouncing  of 
which  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  other  nations. 
A  celebrated  writer  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  varie- 
ties of  the  Italian  dialects,  from  the  formation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  For  this  reason,  says  he,  the  people  of  Lombardy, 
inhabiting  a  cold  country,  have  a  more  rough  and  concise  pro- 
nunciation. The  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  Rome  speak  in 
a  more  measured  tone,  and  the  Neapolitans,  under  a  still 
wanner  sky,  pronounce  the  vowels  more  open,  and  speak  with 


awJ  todkBK  ^  figomM  2  he  k«l  > 


*■  Iks  fnJMtiag  MMCfcs  of  tke  St^yam.  wiiek  ifay  faw 
«  d^HMB  wilfc  their  nnk^K,  is  ■»  ouh  of  giwtk  a 
•vdEiig,  ncMWCTirl  t^tiM  hot  rf  thedHitei  Oc  m  aw 
ipa  an  awcBBd  b;  hat  «r  A«p  aaiM  ■■iMw;  ud,  afas, 
^mmm^mtm,l^■nlaAtamnm.  TW  and  490  of  the  &- 
taat  nortBeni  am  caMem  natinaB  aiv  ■  una  i[iii  iw  1  at  tht 
'^^KrkKtioB  U  their  gronth.  The;  are  short  and  alender. 
Nature  produces  aoeh  fimns  the  more  aheapproadieB  extremeB 
where  ahe  has  to  encoont^  heat  or  eold.  Id  the  aae  sIk  is 
|iRiiiipt«r  and  exhainted ;  and,  in  the  otho-,  crade,  never  ar- 
mii^  at  matontj.  Tlie  flower  witham  in  excesare  beat,  and, 
depcired  of  son,  is  defMired  of  cotoor.  AD  [dants  degenerate 
in  dark  and  coofiiied  places. 

"  Nature  forma  with  greater  regolacity  the  more  she  ap- 
proaches her  centre,  and  in  more  moderate  dimates.  Hence 
onr  and  the  Grecian  ideas  at  heaotj,  baag  derired  from  more 
perfect  symmetry,  most  be  moie  accurate  than  the  ideas  of 
those  in  whom,  to  use  the  espresairai  of  a  modeni  poet,  the 
image  td  the  Creator  is  half  defaced." 


paoM  TUB   KEcnERCBsa   puiLoaoptUQCEs  sir  le^  aiioucajkb, 

BT  H.  DE  PAUW. 

"  The  Americans,  are  most  remarkable  because  that  many 
of  Uiem  have  no  eyebrows,  and  none  have  beards;  yet  we 
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must  not  infer  that  they  are  enfeebled  in  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, since  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  have  ahnoet  the  same 
characteristics.  They  are  far,  however,  from  being  very  fiuit- 
ful,  or  much  addicted  to  love.  True  it  is,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Tartars  are  not  absolutely  beardless.  When  they  are  about 
thirty,  a  small  pencilled  kind  of  whisker  grows  on  the  upper 
lip,  and  some  scattered  hairs  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  chin.'* 
— Tome  i.  p.  37. 

"  Exclusive  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  differ  in  gait,  form, 
features  and  manners,  from  other  savages  of  North  America, 
we  may  likewise  call  the  Akansans  a  variety,  whom  the  French 
have  generally  named  the  handsome  men.  They  are  tall  and 
straight;  have  good  features,  without  the  least  i4>pearance  of 
beard ;  regular  eyelids,  blue  eyes,  and  fine  fair  hair ;  while  the 
neighbouring  people  are  low  of  stature,  have  abject  counte- 
nances, black  eyes,  the  hair  of  the  head  black  as  ebony,  and  of 
the  body,  thick  and  rough.*" — Page  136. 

"  The  Peruvians  are  not  very  tall ;  but,  though  thick  set, 
they  are  tolerably  well  made.  There  are  many,  it  is  true, 
who,  by  being  diminutive,  are  monstrous.  Some  are  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  idiots ;  and  others  want  a  limb,  when  bom. 
In  all  probability,  the  excessive  labour  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards,  has  produced 
such  numbers  of  defective  men.  Tyranny  has  an  influence 
even  on  the  physical  temperament  of  slaves.  Their  nose  is 
aquiline ;  their  forehead  narrow ;  their  hair  black,  strong, 
Bniooth,  and  plentiful;  their  complexion  an  olive  red;  the 
apple  of  the  eye  black,  and  the  white  not  very  clear.  They 
never  have  any  beard,  for  we  cannot  bestow  that  name  on  some 
short  straggling  hairs  which  sprout  in  old  age ;  nor  have  either 
men  or  women  the  downy  hair  which  generally  appears  after 
the  age  of  puberty.  In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
people  on  earth,  even  from'  the  Tartars  and  Chinese.  As  in 
oimuchs,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  their  degeneracy."" — 
Page  144. 

"  Judging  by  the  rage  which  the  Americans  have  to  mutilate 
and  disfigure  themselves,  we  should  suppose  they  all  were  dis- 
contented with  the  proportions  of  their  limbs  and  bodies.    Not 
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a.  nnglo  nation  has  been  dbnoTored  in  this  foortli  qnartw-  of 
the  globe  which  has  not  adopted  ihe  custom  of  artifidaOj' 
chanfnng,  cither  the  form  of  the  lii)B.  tl»e  hollow  cif  the  ear,  or 
tlu!  shape  of  the  head,  bj  forcing  it  to  aasome  an  extraordi- 
oary  and  ridiculous  figure. 

"  There  are  savages  whose  heads  are  pTTamidal,  or  mmtai, 
with  the  top  terminating  in  a  point.  Othera  hare  flat  heads, 
with  large  foreheads,  and  the  back  part  flattened.  This 
caprice  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fashionable,  at  leai^l.  it 
was  the  moet  common.  Some  Canadians  had  their  heads 
perfectly  spherical.  Although  the  natural  form  of  the  head 
realljr  approaches  the  circular,  tliese  savages  who,  br  beii^ 
thus  distorted,  acquired  the  appellation  of  Uiwl  or  buUei- 
head,  do  not  apfiear  loss  disgusting,  for  ha\iDg  made  the  head 
too  round,  and  perverted  the  original  purpose  of  nature,  lo 
which  nothing  can  be  addud,  from  which  nothing  cut  be  taken 
away,  without  some  essential  error  being  the  result,  which  ia 
deatmctive  to  the  animal. 

"  In  fine  we  have  seen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  -Ame- 
ricana with  square,  or  cubical  heads ;  that  is  to  say,  flattened 
on  the  face,  Ute  top,  the  temples,  and  the  occiput,  which 
appears  to  be  the  last  stage  of  human  extravagance. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  compress 
and  mould  the  bones  of  the  skull  into  so  manj  various  forms, 
without  most  essentially  injuring  the  seat  of  sense,  and  the 
organs  of  reason ;  or  occasioning  either  madness  or  idiotism ; 
since  we  so  often  have  examples  that  violent  contusions  in  the 
region  of  the  temples  have  occasioned  luiacy,  and  deprived  the 
suffercTB  of  intellectual  capacity.  For  it  is  not  true,  as  ancient 
narratives  have  affirmed,  that  all  Indians  with  flat,  or  sugar- 
loaf  heads,  were  really  idiots ;  had  this  been  the  case  there 
must  have  been  whole  nations  in  America  either  foolish  or 
Irantic,  which  is  i.-npossible,  even  in  supposition." 

OSaERTATION  BT  LENTZ. 

*'  It  spears  to  me  remarkable  that  the  Jews  should  have 
carried  with  them  the  marks  of  their  country  and  race  te  all 
parts  of  the  world;  I  mean  their  short,  black,  curly  hair,  and 
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brown  complexion. — Their  quickness  of  speech,  haste  and 
abruptness  in  all  iheir  actions,  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
same  causes.  I  imagine  the  Jews  have  more  gall  than  other 
men.*' — (I  add,  as  characteristics  of  the  national  Jewish  coun- 
tenance, the  pointed  chin,  pouting  lips,  and  well-defined 
middle  line  of  the  mouth.) 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LKTTER  WRITTEN  BY  M.  PaSXLI,  DATED  AT 

PETERSBURG. 

**  My  observations  have  been  directed**  (writes  this  great 
designer  and  physiognomist),  ''not  to  the  countenance  of 
nations  only,  being  convinced,  from  numberless  experiments, 
that  the  general  form  of  the  human  body,  its  attitude,  and 
manner,  the  sunken  or  raised  position  of  the  head,  between  or 
above  the  shoulders,  the  firm,  the  tottering,  the  hasty,  or  slow 
walk,  may  frequently  be  less  deceitful  signs  of  this  or  that 
character,  than  the  countenance  separately  considered.  I 
believe  it  possible  so  accurately  to  characterize  man,  from  the 
calmest  state  of  rest  to  the  highest  gradation  of  rage,  terror 
and  pain,  that,  from  the  carriage  of  the  body,  the  turn  of  the 
head,  and  gestures,  in  general,  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  Hungarian,  the  Sdavonian,  the  TUyrian,  the  Wallachian, 
and  to  obtain  a  full  and  clear  conception  of  the  actual,  and,  in 
general,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  or  that  nation." 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  PROFESAOR  CAMPER. 

"  If  not  impossible,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  you 
my  particular  rules  for  delineating  various  nations  and  ages, 
with  almost  mathematical  certainty ;  especially,  if  I  would  add 
all  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  concerning  the  beauty  of 
the  antiques.  These  rules  I  have  obtained  by  constant  obser- 
vations on  the  skulls  of  different  nations,  of  which  I  have  a 
large  collection,  and  by  a  long  study  of  the  antiques. 

"  It  has  cost  me  much  time  accurately  to  draw  any  head  in 
profile.  I  have  dissected  the  skulls  of  people  lately  dead,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  define  the  lines  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
angle  of  these  lines  with  the  horizon.     I  was  thus  led  to  the 
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disoovery  oi  Uie  maximum  and  minimuui  of  thw  lui^e.  I 
hcfiiaii  with  the  monkey,  proceeded  to  the  n^ro,  and  lbs 
Kuro|Ktan,  till  I  ascended  to  the  countenances  of  antiquity, 
and  exaiiiiued  a  Medusa,  an  Apollo,  or  a  Venus  de  Medicito 
This  concerns  only  the  profile.  There  is  another  difiereuce  in 
Uie  breadth  of  tlie  cheeks,  m  hich  I  liave  found  to  be  largest 
among  tlie  C'almucs,  and  much  smaller  among  the  Asiatic 
negroes.  The  Chinese,  and  inhahitants  of  the  Molucca,  and 
other  Asiatic  islands,  appear  to  me  to  have  broad  cheeks,  with 
projecting  jaw*bono« ;  the  under  jaw-hone,  in  particular,  very 
higii,  and  almost  forming  a  right  angle,  which,  among  Euro- 
peans, is  verj-  obtuse,  and  still  more  so  among  the  Africaft 
negroes, 

"  1  have  not  yet  procured  a  real  skull  of  an  American,  tlier&' 
fore,  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject . 

'•  Almost  to  my  t^ame  must  I  confess  that  I  Iiave  not  je^ 
hccu  ahle  accurately  to  draw  the  countenance  of  a  Jew,- 
although  they  are  so  very  remarkable  in  their  features ;  nor 
have  i  }'et  obtMuod  precisioik  in  delineating  the  Italian  face. 
It  in  generally  true  that  the  upper  and  under  jaw  of  the  Euro- 
peans is  It'ss  hi'oad  than  the  hri'adth  of  the  skull,  and  that 
among  the  Asiatics  they  are  much  broader ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  specific  differences  between 
European  nations. 

"  I  have  very  fi^uently,  by  physiognomouical  sensation, 
bera  able  to  distinguish  the  soldiers  of  difierent  nations;  the 
Sootchman,  the  Irishman,  and  the  native  of  England ;  yet 
have  I  never  been  able  to  delineate  the  distinguishing  traits. 

"  The  pe<^  of  our  provinces  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations, 
but,  in  the  remote  and  separated  cantons,!  find  the  conntenao«« 
to  be  mora  flat,  and  cxtraordiDarily  hig^  bata  the  eyes  iqmard." 
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"  All  tribes  of  people  who  dwell  in  uncultivated  countries. 
and.  consequently,  are  paatoi»L  not  assembled  in  towns,  woaid 
nevn  be  capable  at  an  equal  d^ree  of  cultivation  with  Euro- 
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peans,  though  they  did  not  live  thus  scattered.  Were  the 
shackles  of  slavery  shaken  off,  still  their  minds  would  eternally 
slumber ;  therefore  whatever  remarks  we  can  make  upon  them 
must  be  pathognomonical  *" — (I  suspect  physiognomonical) ; — 
*'  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  their  receptive  powers  of 
mind,  not  being  able  to  say  much  of  their  expression. 

'^  People  who  do  not  bear  our  badges  of  servitude  are  not 
so  miserable  as  we  suppose.  Their  species  of  slavery  is  very 
supportable,  in  their  mode  of  existence.  They  are  incom- 
parably better  fed  than  German  peasants,  and  have  neither  to 
contend  with  the  cares  of  providing,  nor  the  excesses  of  labour. 
As  their  race  of  horses  exceeds  ours  in  strength  and  size,  so 
do  their  people  those  among  us  who  have,  or  suppose  they 
have,  property.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  their  understand- 
ing sufficient  to  supply  those  wants  they  have.  The  Russian 
or  Polish  peasant  is,  of  necessity,  carpenter,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
mason,  thatcher,  &c.  and  when  we  examine  their  performances, 
we  may  easily  judge  of  their  capacities.  Hence  their  aptitude 
at  mechanical  and  handicraft  professions,  as  soon  as  they  are 
taught  their  principles.  Invention  of  what  is  great  they  have 
no  pretensions  to ;  their  mind,  like  a  machine,  is  at  rest  when 
the  necessity  that  set  it  in  motion  ceases. 

"  Of  the  numerous  nations  subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre, 
I  shall  omit  those  of  the  extensive  Siberian  districts,  and  con 
fine  myself  to  the  Russians,  properly  so  called,  whose  coun- 
tries are  bounded  by  FinlaiMl,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  the 
borders  of  Asia.  These  are  distinguishable  by  prodigious 
strength,  firm  sinews,  broad  breast  and  colossal  neck ;  which, 
in  a  whole  ship's  crew,  will  be  the  same ;  resembling  the  Far- 
nesian  Hercules ;  by  their  black,  broad,  thick,  rough,  strong 
hair,  head  and  beard  ;  their  sunken  eyes,  black  as  pitch ;  their 
short  forehead,  compressed  to  the  nose,  with  an  arch.  We 
often  find  thin  lips,  though,  in  general,  they  are  pouting,  wide, 
and  thick.  The  women  have  high  cheek  bones,  hollow  tem- 
ples, snub  noses,  and  retreating  arched  foreheads,  with  very 
few  traits  of  ideal  beauty.  •  At  a  certain  period  of  life,  both 
sexes  frequently  •become  corpulent.  Their  power  of  propaga- 
tion exceeds  belief. 
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"  In  the  centre  dwell  the  Uki-auiaiis,  of  whom  most  of  the 
regiments  of  CoBsacks  are  formed.  They  are  diatinguwhed 
among  the  Rusaiaiu  almost  as  the  Jews  are  among  Europeans. 
They  generally  have  aquiline  noses,  are  nobly  formed ;  amo- 
rous, yielding,  crafty,  and  without  strong  [faseions ;  probably, 
because,  for  some  thousands  of  years,  they  have  folIo«-ed 
agriculture,  have  lived  in  society,  liad  a  form  of  government, 
and  inhabit  a  moat  fruitful  countrj",  in  a  moderate  climate, 
resembling  that  of  France,  Among  all  these  people  the  greatest 
actirity  and  strength  of  the  body  are  united.  They  are  as 
different  from  the  Geiinan  boor  as  quicksilver  is  from  lead,  and 
how  our  ancestors  could  suppose  them  to  be  stupid,  is  incon- 
ceinible." 

"  Thus  too  the  Turks  resemble  the  Itusaiaus.  They  are  n 
mixture  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Asia  Minor  «-ith  the  mure 
material  and  gross  Tartar.  The  NaUilian,  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
feeds  on  meditation  ;  will  for  days  contemplate  a  single  object, 
seat  himself  at  the  chesa  board,  or  wrap  himself  up  in  the 
mantle  of  taciturnity.  Tlie  eye,  void  of  passion,  or  great  en- 
terjirise,  abounds  in  all  the  poiietration  of  benevolent  cunning; 
the  mouth  is  eloquent :  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  and 
the  small  neck,  declare  the  flexibility  of  the  man.^ 

"  The  Englishman  is  erect  in  his  gait,  and  generally  stands 
as  if  a  stake  were  driven  through  his  body.  His  naves  are 
strong,  and  he  is  the  beat  runner.  He  is  distinguished  from 
all  otJier  men  by  the  roundness  and  smoothness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face.  If  he  neither  speak  nor  move,  he  declares 
the  c^wbility  and  mind  he  poonoooes  in  so  Biq>erior  a  degree. 
His  silent  eye  seeks  not  to  please.  His  hur,  coat,  and  ch»- 
racter,  alike,  are  smooth.  Not  cunning,  but  on  his  guard,  yet 
perhaps  but  little  coloaring  is  necessary  to  deceive  him,  on  any 
occasion.  Like  the  bull  dog,  he  does  not  bark ;  but  if  itTitat«d, 
rages.  As  he  wishes  not  for  more  esteem  than  he  merits,  so 
be  detesta  the  false  pretensions  of  hia  neighbours,  who  would 
arrogate  excellence  they  do  not  possess.  Desirous  of  private 
hiq)pineas,  he  disregards  public  opinion,  and  obtains  a  charac 
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ter  of  singularity.  His  imagination,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  is  not 
the  splendour  that  enlightens  a  region,  but  diffuses  genial 
warmth.  Perseverance  in  study,  and  pertinacity,  for  centu- 
ries, in  fixed  principles,  have  raised  and  maintained  the  British 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  British  government,  trade,  manufactures, 
and  marine.  He  has  punctuality  and  probity,  not  trifling  away 
his  time  to  establish  false  principles,  or  making  a  parade  with 
a  vicious  hypothesis.'"    • 

^*  In  the  temperament  of  nations,  the  French  class  is  that 
of  the  sanguine.  Frivolous,  benevolent,  and  ostentatious,  the 
Frenchman  forgets  not  his  inoffensive  parade  till  old  age  has 
made  him  wise.  At  all  times  disposed  to  enjoy  life,  he  is  the 
best  of  companions.  He  pardons  himself  much,  and  therefore 
pardons  others  if  they  will  but  grant  that  they  are  foreigners, 
and  he  is  a  Frenchman.  His  gait  is  dancing,  his  speech  with- 
out accent,  and  his  ear  incurable.  His  imagination  pursues 
the  consequences  of  small  things  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
second-hand  of  a  stop  watch,  but  seldom  gives  those  loud,' 
strong,  reverberating  strokes  which  proclium  new  discoveries 
to  the  world.  Wit  is  his  inheritance.  His  countenance  is 
open,  and,  at  first  sight,  speaks  a  thousand  pleasant,  amiable 
things.  Silent  he  cannot  be,  either  with  eye,  tongue,  or  fea- 
ture. His  eloquence  is  often  deafening,  but  his  good  humour 
casts  a  veil  over  all  his  failings.  His  form  is  equally  distinct 
from  that  of  other  nations,  and  difficult  to  describe  in  words. 
No  other  man  has  so  little  of  the  firm,  or  deep  traits,  or  so 
much  motion.  He  is  all  appearance,  all  gesture ;  therefore, 
the  first  impression  seldom  deceives,  but  declares  who  and 
what  he  is.  His  imagination  is  incapable  of  high  flights,  and 
the  sublime  in  all  arts  is  to  him  offence.  Hence  his  dislike  of 
whatever  is  antique  in  art,  or  literature ;  his  deafness  to  true 
music  ;  his  blindness  to  the  higher  beauties  of  painting.  His 
Ltst,  most  marking  trait  is,  tluit  he  is  astonished  at  every  thing, 
and  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  men  should  be  other 
than  they  are  at  Paris." 
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matioii,  his  motion  gesticulation.  His  form  is  the  iioljlest. 
snd  his  country  the  true  seat  of  beauty.  His  short  fore- 
head, his  strong,  marked  eye-bones,  the  fine  contour  of  }iia 
mouth,  give  a  claim  of  kindred  to  the  antiqufS  of  Greece, 
The  ardour  of  his  eyes  denotes  that  the  beaeBcent  sun  brings 
forth  fruit  more  perfect  in  Italy  than  beyond  the  Alps. 
His  imagination  is  ever  in  motion,  ever  sympathizing  with 
surrounding  objects,  and,  as  in  the  po^m  of  Ariosto,  the  whole 
works  of  creation  are  reflected,  bo  are  they,  generally,  in 
the  national  spirit.  That  power  which  could  bring  forth  such 
a  work,  appears  to  me  the  general  representative  of  genius. 
It  sings  all,  and  from  it  all  things  arc  sung.  The  sublnne 
in  arts  is  the  birth-right  of  the  Italian.  Modem  religion 
and  politics  may  have  degraded  and  falsified  his  character, 
may  have  rendered  tlie  vulgar  faithless  and  crafty,  but  the 
superior  part  of  the  nation  abound'i  in  the  noblest  and  best 
of  men." 

"  The  Dutchman  is  tranquil,  patient,  confined,  and  appears 
to  will  nothing.  His  walk  and  eye  arc  long  silent,  and  an 
hour  of  hisi  company  will  warrcly  produce  a  lliouglit.  ilc  is 
little  troubled  by  the  tide  of  passions,  and  he  will  contemplate, 
unmoved,  the  parading  streamers  of  all  nations  sailing  before 
his  eyes.  Quiet  and  competence  are  hia  gods,  therefore,  those 
arts  alone  which  can  procure  these  blessings,  employ  his  facul- 
ties. His  laws,  political  and  comm^cial,  have  ori^natcd  in 
that  spirit  of  security  which  maint^ns  him  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  has  gained.  He  is  tolerant  in  all  that  relates  to 
opinion,  if  he  be  but  left  peaceably  to  enjoy  his  property,  and 
to  asaembld  at  the  meeting-house  of  his  sect.  The  character 
of  the  ant  is  so  iqiplicable  to  the  Dutch,  that  to  this  literature 
itself  conforms  in  Holland.  All  poetical  powers,  exerted  either 
in  great  works  or  small,  are  foreign  to  this  nation.  They 
endure  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of,  but  produce  no,  poetry. 
I  speak  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  not  of  the  Flemings, 
whose  jovial  character  is  in  the  midway  between  the  Italian 
and  Fr^ich.  This  may  afford  data  for  the  history  of  their 
arts. 
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"  A  high  forehead,  half  open  eyes,  full  nose,  hanging  cheeks, 
wide  open  mouth,  fleshy  lips,  broad  chin,  and  large  ears,  I 
believe  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Dutchman."" 


^'  A  German  thinks  it  disgraceful  not  to  know  every  thing, 
and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  thought  a  fool.  Pro- 
bity often  makes  him  appear  a  blockhead.  Of  nothing  is  he 
so  proud  as  of  honest,  moral  understanding.  According  to 
modem  tactics  he  is  certainly  the  best  soldier,  and  the  teacher 
of  all  Europe.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  inventor,  and 
often  with  so  little  ostentation,  that  foreigners  have,  for  cen- 
turies, unknown  to  him,  robbed  him  of  his  glory.  From  the 
age  of  Tacitus,  a  willing  dependant,  he  has  exerted  faculties 
for  the  service  of  his  master,  which  others  only  exert  for  free- 
dom and  property.  His  countenance  does  not,  like  a  painting 
in  fresco,  speak  at  a  distance,  but  he  must  be  sought  and 
studied.  His  good  nature  and  benevolence  are  often  concealed 
under  apparent  moroseness,  and  a  third  person  is  always 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  veil  and  show  him  as  he  is.  He  is 
difficult  to  move,  and,  without  the  aid  of  old  wine,  is  silent. 
He  docs  not  suspect  his  own  worth,  and  wonders  when  it  is 
discovered  by  others.  Fidelity,  industry,  and  secresy,  are  his 
three  principal  characteristics.  Not  having  wit,  he  indulges 
his  sensibiUty.  Moral  good  is  the  colouring  which  he  requires 
in  all  arts.  Hence  his  great  indulgence  towards  abortions 
which  wear  this  mask.  His  epic  and  lyric  spirit  walks  in  un- 
frequented paths.  Hence  again  his  great,  and  frequently 
ppgantic  sense,  which  seldom  permits  him  the  clear  aspect  of 
enthusiasm,  or  the  glow  of  splendour.  Moderate  in  the  use  of 
tills  world  s  delights,  he  has  little  propensity  to  sensuality  and 
<'xtravagance,  but  he  is,  therefore,  formal,  and  less  social  than 
liis  neighbour.' 


»» 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  TOWNS  AND  PLAChX. 

Jiacli  country,  province,  town,  and  village,  has  its  peculiar 
jJiysiognomy  and  character ;  and  a  character  which  mani- 
fostly  is  conformablo  to  this  physiognomy.     Let,  for  example^ 
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a  nunilfer  of  c(MmU!naoces  be  taken  (rom  mj  TiUige,  or  any 
town,  and  comfored ;  it  will  be  as  easj  to  peteehe  what  tbejr 
have  in  common,  as  it  will  be  difficolt  to  define  in  words.  The 
discovery  of  general  character,  in  a  sooety  of  people,  is  nerer 
dtScult ;  but  to  describe  its  pecnliarity  with  sodh  moaamty 
that  it  mi^t  afterwards  be  diawn,  always  ia.  The  most  gene 
nl  may,  probably,  be  fanod  by  eiamining  the  nbole,  as  &r  as 
H  it  not  too  great  and  Tariom,  and  by  compariaon  with  oeigb- 
boaring,  and  remote  w^otes.  The  particular,  or  cfaanKteriMic, 
oo  the  oootrary,  to  be  cleariy  oomnunucated  and  (augfat, 
miHit,  in  my  optnion,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  be  obtained 
by  considering  indi^'idQak,  and  the  eompariaon  of  indiridaals. 
However  great  the  distance  between  the  most  beauttliil  and 
must  deformed  of  a  town  or  vill^e,  tliere  niD  alwaj's  be  aome- 
tbing  mutually  local  and  eonunoa  between  the  beautifiil  and 
d«:formed  :  but  it  requires  the  most  accurate  petcepLioo,  and 
the  greatest  practice,  to  discover  what  it  is  that  is  thus  com- 
mon. The  form  of  the  countenance:,  and  the  character  of  the 
profile,  particularly  of  the  mouth,  will,  in  my  opinim,  by  com- 
parison, attain  this  purpose. 

GOXCLUBION  OP  NATIONAL  PHTBIOONOHT. 

The  natnnl  history  of  national  physjognonqr  b  paesiUe,  and 
important,  to  the  philosopher,  and  the  man,  as  well  of  bastneas 
as  of  contemplation.  It  is  <me  of  the  most  profound,  iade- 
atmctible,  and  eternal  principles  of  phymognomy.  I  r^>eat  it, 
to  deny  national  physiognomy  and  national  chaxact^  is  eqnal 
to  denying  the  light  of  the  snn  at  noon  day.  I  will  grant  that 
int^nty  and  wisdom  may  reside  in  every  climate,  and  under 
every  national  form,  and  that  God  respects  not  peraons  or 
climates,  but  that  all  people,  of  all  conntricfl,  wfam  virtuous, 
are  to  him  acceptable.     I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Juvenal, 

SumniM  pa«w  viroa  et  magna  exempla  datarm 
Veirecnm  in  pattili,  ctawoqna  cub  aere,  luwci. 

Yet  is  it  undeniably  true  that  the  all-fteedom  of  God,  under 
every  climate,  by  the  present,  the  active,  and  the  thus  or  thus 
defined  secondary  causes,  generally  forms  such  characters,  as 
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whefi  compared  to  other  characters,  bom  m  other  cliiuates, 
are  so  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  confounded ;  and  that  it 
must  be  an  extremely  interesting  spectacle  to  him,  and  to  all 
rational  beings,  to  view,  at  a  single  glance,  the  physiognomo- 
nical  varieties,  connexions,  and  combinations,  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  infinite  variety,  which  yet  conspiring 
forms  one  whole,  must  and  shall  be  eternal.  How  much 
soever  all  may  be  ennobled,  changed,  and  deified,  each  must 
be  ennobled  according  to  its  primitive  nature.  Species  shall 
no  more  be  confounded  than  individuals.  Therefore,  as  an 
individual's  excellence  of  mind  and  physiognomy  are  the 
favour  and  the  gift  of  God,  so  are  they  equally  the  favour  and 
the  gift  of  God  when  bestowed  upon  nations,  who,  by  residing 
in  a  more  fortunate  climate,  have  for  that  reason,  greater  ex- 
cellence of  understanding  and  of  form.  Yet  ought  not  the 
lowest  of  the  human  race  to  be  discouraged.  They  are  the 
children  of  one  common  father,  and  their  brother  is  the  first 
bom  of  the  brethren.  He  shall  coUect  to  himself  from  all 
nations,  tongues  and  people,  those  who  shall  inherit  his 
kingdom. 
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Fit,  quoqae,  at  interdom  nmilet  exittere  avomm 
Pouint,  et  referant  proavomm  sapo  figurai ; 
Propterea,  quia  multimodis  primonUa  raultia 
Mixta  suo  celant  in  corpora  sapo  parentaa» 
Qiue  patribus  patres  tradunt  a  stirpe  profecta ; 
Inde  Venus  varias  prodndt  tdte  figorasy 
Majorumqoe  refert  TultiUy  ▼oeeaquc,  coinaaqiie ; 
Quandoquidem  nihilo  magia  Iubc  de  aendiie  certo 
Fiunt  quam  fades  et  corpora  membraqoe  nolns. 

LucBBTiua. 

GENERAL  RBMABK8. 

The  resemblance  between  parents  and  children  is  very  com- 
monly remarkable. 

Family  phjrsiognomy  is  as  undeniable  as  national.  To 
doubt  this  is  to  doubt  what  is  self-evident ;  to  wish  to  inter- 
pret it  is  to  wish  to  explore  the  inexplicable  secret  of  exist- 
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ence.  Striking  and  frequect  as  the  resemblance  between 
pareuta  and  children  b,  yet  have  the  relations  betw'ecn  the 
characters  and  count«nances  of  families  never  been  inquired 
into.  No  one  has,  to  my  knowledge.-,  made  any  regular  obaer- 
votioDs  on  this  subject.  I  must  also  confess  that  I  have, 
myself,  made  but  few,  with  that  circumstantial  attention 
which  is  necessary.     AU  I  have  to  remark  is  what  follows. 

When  the  father  is  considerably  stupid,  and  the  mother 
exceedingly  the  reverse,  then  will  most  of  the  diildren  be 
endued  with  extraordinary  understanding. 

When  the  father  is  good,  truly  good,  the  children  will,  in 
general,  be  well  disposed ;  at  least  most  of  them  n-ill  be 
benevolent. 

The  son  appears  most  to  inherit  moral  goodness  from  the 
good  father,  and  intelligence  from  the  intelligent  mother ;  the 
daughter  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  mother. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  most  certain  marks  of  resemblance 
between  parents  and  children,  they  should  be  observed  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  birtb.  We  may  then  perceive  whom  the 
child  most  resembles  in  its  formation.  The  most  essontiii! 
resemblance  is  usually  afterwards  lost,  and  does  not,  perhaps, 
appear  for  many  years ;  or  not  till  after  death. 

When  children,  as  they  increase  in  years,  vbibly  increase 
m  the  resemblance  of  form  and  features  to  their  parents,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  there  is  an  increasing  resemblance  of 
character.  How  much  soever  the  characters  of  children  may 
i^pear  unlike  that  of  the  parents  they  resemble,  yet  will  this 
dissimilarity  be  found  to  originate  in  external  circumstances, 
and  the  variety  of  these  must  be  great  indeed  if  the  difference 
of  character  be  not,  at  length,  overpowered  by  the  resem- 
blance of  form. 

From  the  strongly-delineated  father,  I  believe,  the  fiminess 
and  the  kind  (1  do  not  eay  the  form,  but  the  kind)  of  bones 
.  and  muscles  are  derived ;  and  from  the  strongljt-delineated 
mother,  the  kind  of  nerves  and  form  of  the  countenance ;  if 
the  imagination  and  love  of  the  mother  have  not  fixed  them- 
selves too  deeply  in  the  countenance  of  the  man. 

Certain  forms  of  countenance,  in  children,  appear  for  a  time 
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undecided  whether  they  shall  take  the  resemblance  of  the 
father  or  of  the  mother ;  in  which  case  I  will  grant  that  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  preponderating  love  for  the  father 
or  mother,  or  a  greater  degree  of  intercourse  with  either, 
may  influence  the  form. 

We  sometimes  see  children  who  long  retain  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  &ther,  but,  at  length,  change  and  become 
more  hke  the  mother. 

I  undertake  not  to  expound  the  least  cf  the  difficulties  that 
occur  on  this  subject,  but  the  most  modest  philosophy  may  be 
permitted  to  compare  uncommon  cases  with  those  which  are 
known,  even  though  they  too  should  be  inexplicable,  and  this 
I  be}ieye  is  all  that  philosophy  can  and  ought  to  do. 

We  know  that  all  longing,  or  mother-marks,  and  whatever 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature,  wiack  is  much,  do 
not  proceed  from  the  father,  but  from  the  imaginaticm  of  Uie 
mother.  We  also  know  that  children  most  resemble  j^he  iather 
only  when  the  mother  has  a  very  lively  imagination,  and  love 
for,  or  fear  of,  the  husband ;  tJierefore,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, it  appears  that  the  matter  and  quantum  of  the  power, 
and  of  the  life,  proceed  from  the  father ;  and  from  the  inv- 
agination of  the  mother,  sensibility,  the  kind  of  nerves,  the 
form,  and  the  appearance. 

If,  therefore,  in  a  certain  decisive  moment,  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  should  suddenly  pass  from  the  image  of  her  hus- 
band to  her  own  image,  it  might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  resem- 
blance of  the  child,  first  to  the  father,  and,  afterwards,  to  the 
mother. 

There  are  certain  forms  and  features  of  countenance  which 
arc  long  propagated,  and  others  which  as  suddenly  disappear. 
The  beautiful  and  the  deformed  (I  do  not  say  forms  of  coun- 
tenance, but  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  beauty  and 
deformity)  are  not  the  most  easily  propagated ;  neither  are 
the  middling  and  insignificant ;  but  the  great  and  the  minute 
are  easily  inherited,  and  of  long  duration. 

Parents  with  small  noses  may  have  children  with  the  largest 
and  strongest  defined ;  but  the  father  or  mother  seldom,  on 
the  contraiT,  have  a  very  strong,  that  is  to  say  large-boned 
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nose  which  is  not  ronuiuiiiicat««L  at  l«ast,  to  one  of  iheir  chil- 
dren;  u>d  nrhkli  does  not  remain  in  the  faimly,  e^)«c>aUy 
wben  it  is  in  the  femide  line.  It  nuj  seem  to  hare  been  lost 
for  many  jeais,  bot  soon  or  lat«,  will  again  make  its  appear^ 
aoce,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  original  will  be  particularly 
viaible,  a  day  or  two  after  death. 

If  the  c^es  of  the  mother  have  any  extraordinary  viracity, 
there  is  almost  a  oertainty  that  these  eyes  will  become  here- 
ditary ;  for  the  imagination  of  the  mother  is  dd%fated  wHh 
nothing  so  much  as  with  the  beauty  of  her  own  eyes.  Pbym- 
ogoomonical  sensation  has  been,  hitherto,  much  more  genenUly 
directed  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  nose  and  fium  of  the  &oe ; 
bat,  if  women  should  once  be  induced  to  examine  tlie  nose,  and 
form  of  the  face,  as  aasidaoualy  as  they  have  dooe  their  eyes, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  former  will  be  no  lew  strikingly 
hereditary  than  the  latter. 

Short  and  well-arched  foreheads  are  easy  of  inheritance, 
but  not  of  long  duration ;  and  here  the  proverb  is  ^plicable. 
"  Qaod  cito  fit  cito  pent."  (Soon  got  soim  gone.) 

It  is  equally  certain  and  inexplicable,  that  some  remarkable 
pl^siognomies,  of  the  moat  frmtiol  pMsraa,  have  been  whcdly 
lost  to  their  posterity ;  and  it  is  as  certain  and  inexjdicaUe 
that  otb^B  are  never  lost. 

Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  certain  stroog  oomttenaDcea. 
oS  the  father  or  mother,  diaaj^tear  in  the  childrai  and  perfectly 
revive  in  the  graad-chUdren. 

Ab  a  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  imaginatiao  ot  the  mother, 
we  sometimes  see  that  a  wimian  shall  have  children  by  her 
aeamd  husband  which  shall  resemUe  the  first,  at  least  in  the 
general  appearance.  The  Italians,  however,  ar^  manifestly 
too  extravagant  wben  th^  suppose  children,  that  strongjiy  re- 
semUe their  father,  are  base  bom.  They  say  that  the  mother, 
during  the  commiasion  of  a  dime  so  shameful,  wholly  employs 
her  imagination  concerning  the  possibility  of  surprise  by,  and 
the  image  of,  her  husband.  But,  were  this  fear  so  to  act,  the 
form  of  the  children  must  not  only  have  the  very  image  of  the 
father,  hnt  also  his  i^tpearance  of  rage  and  revenge,  without 
which  the  adulterous  wife  could  not  imagine  the  being  suiv 
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prised  by,  or  image  of,  her  husband.     It  is  this  appearance, 
this  rage,  that  she  fears,  and  not  the  man. 

Natural  children  generally  resemble  one  of  their  parents 
more  than  the  legitimate. 

The  more  there  is  of  individual  love,  of  pure,  faithful,  mild, 
affection ;  the  more  this  love  is  reciprocal,  and  unconstrained, 
between  the  father  and  mother,  which  reciprocal  love  and 
afiection  implies  a  certain  degree  of  imagination,  and  the  car 
pacity  of  receiving  impressions,  the  more  will  the  countenances 
of  the  children  appear  to  be  composed  of  the  features  of  the 
parents. 

The  sanguine,  of  all  the  temperaments,  is  the  most  easQy  in- 
herited, and  with  it  volatility;  and^  being  once  introduced, 
much  industry  and  suffering  will  be  necessary  to  exterminate 
this  volatility. 

The  natural  timidity  of  the  mother  may  easily  conmiunicate 
the  melancholy  temperament  of  the  father.  Be  it  understood 
that  this  is  easy  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  mother  be  sud- 
denly seized  by  some  predominant  fear ;  and  that  it  is  lees 
communicable  when  the  fear  is  less  hasty,  and  more  reflective. 
Thus  we  find  those  mothers  who,  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  pregnancy,  are  most  in  dread  of  producing  monstrous,  or 
marked,  children,  because  they  remember  to  have  seen  objects 
that  excited  abhorrence,  generally  have  the  best  formed,  and 
freest  from  marks ;  for  the  fear,  though  real,  was  the  fear  of 
reflection,  and  not  the  sudden  effect  of  an  object  exciting  ab- 
horrence, rising  instantaneously  to  sight. 

When  both  parents  have  given  a  deep  root  to  the  choleric 
temperament,  in  a  family,  it  may  probably  be  some  centuries 
before  it  be  again  moderated.  Phlegm  is  not  so  eamly  inhe- 
rited, even  though  both  father  and  mother  should  be  phleg- 
matic, for  there  are  certain  moments  of  life  when  the  phl^ 
nuitic  acts  with  its  whole  powers,  although  it  acts  thus  but 
rarely,  and  these  moments  may,  and  must,  have  their  eflbcts ; 
but  nothing  appears  more  easy  of  inheritance  than  activity 
and  industry,  when  these  have  their  origin  in  organization,  and 
the  necessity  of  producing  alteration.  It  will  be  long  before  an 
industrious  couple,  to  whom  not  only  a  livelihood  but  businees 
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is.  m  iadf.  oeeeaarr,  shsD  not  faafv  a  sii^ie  dcoecndant  with 


tlie  Hke  qialhT  of  TodoBtry.  as  such  mothen  are  genetaDy 

pvoniic 
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Bofibo^s  theory,  or  favpoih^sk.  of  the  cause  of  tlie  hmnan 
IciRi.  i$  w^  kiKwik  which  HaDer  has  thus  abridged  and  more 
deaHv  explair.e^. 

"^  Both  sexes  have  their  semen,  in  which  are  acthe  particles 
of  a  certain  form.  FrHn  the  union  of  these  the  firnit  of  the 
womb  areeeL 

**  These  panicles  contain  the  resemUanoe  of  aD  the  parts 
of  the  &ther  or  mother.  Ther  are,  br  nature,  separated  from 
the  rude  and  miformed  panicks  of  the  hmnan  joices,  and  are 
im|Mrees«d  with  the  form  of  aD  the  pans  of  the  body  of  the  fiither 
or  mother.  Hence  arises  the  resemblance  of  children  to  their 
i«rentsL  This  wiD  account  fz^r  the  mixture  of  the  featmes  of 
father  ar.'-i  mv^ther  in  the  ch:!.iTvr. ;  t"  r  srots  in  animals  when 
tho  n^^le  a::i  tVuiale  ar^  f  ritfeT^r-t  o:!-^ur?;  for  the  Mulatto 
:  r»>iu\>.  i  bv  a  NV.tp^  a::'-i  a  ^^'bi:^,  an-i  fur  many  other  phe- 

••It  r.iay  V-?  a>k*-?d  how  theso  partiolts  can  assume  the  inter- 
:.:il  strT!»*tiir^^  o(  the  bxiy  of  the  father,  since  they  can,  pro- 
I  orlv,  Iv  oiuy  the  inia2??s  of  the  hollow  ve^s^ols.  To  which  it  is 
art^iwore^L  that  we  know  not  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that 
she  mav  have  '^reserved  to  herself,  thoii'zh  she  has  concealed  it 
frv>m  her  soh-  lar.  man,  the  art  of  making,  internally,  models 
and  impre^ioas,  which  shall  express  the  whole  solidity  of  the 
model." 

Haller,  in  his  Preface  to  Buffbn's  Xatural  Historv*,  has,  in 
my  opinion,  irrefrairably  confuted  this  system.  But  he  has 
not  onlv  forlx>me  to  elucidate  the  resemblance  between  fathers 
and  children,  but,  while  opposin<r  Buff.^n,  has  spoken  so  much 
on  the  natiiTuL,  physiologicaL  dissimilarity  of  the  human  body, 
that   he  apjvars  to  have  denied  this  resemblance.     Buffi-^n's 
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hypothesis  offended  all  philosophy;  and,  though  we  cannot 
entirely  i4>proye  the  theory  of  Bonnet,  yet  has  he  very  effec- 
tually opposed  the  incongruities  of  Buffon,  to  which  Buffon 
himself  could  scarcely  give  any  serious  faith.  But  he,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  has  either  avoided  the  question  of  resemblance 
between  parents  and  children,  or,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
own  system,  has  rather  sought  to  palliate,  than  to  answer, 
difficulties. 

II. 

BONNET 8UR    LE8   CORPS    ORGANISES.* 

*'  Are  the  germs  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  organized 
bodios  perfectly  like  each  other,  or  individually  distinct  t  Are 
they  only  distinct  in  the  organs  which  characterize  sex,  or  have 
they  a  resembUng  difference  to  each  other,  such  as  we  observe 
in  individual  substances  of  the  same  q>ecies,  of  plants,  or 
animals  ? 

"  Answer — If  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  to  be  observed 
in  all  the  products  of  nature,  the  latter  will  appear  most  pro- 
bable. The  differences  which  are  observed  in  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species  probably  depend  more  on  the  primitive 
form  of  the  germs  than  in  the  connexion  of  the  sexes." 
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"  I  must  own  I  have  not  been  successful  in  explaining,  by 
the  foregoing  hypothesis,  the  resemblance  of  features  found 
between  parents  and  children.  But  are  not  these  features 
very  ambiguous  ? 

^^  Do  we  not  suppose  that  to  be  the  cause  which  probably  is 
not  so !  The  father  is  deformed ;  the  son  is  deformed  after 
the  same  manner ;  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  deformity  is 
inherited.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  may  be  false.  The  de- 
formity of  each  may  arise  from  very  different  causes,  and  these 
causes  may  be  infinitely  varied. 

''  It  is  less  difficult  to  explain  hereditary  diseases.     We  can 

•  Tom.  I.  chap.  v.  §  65,  66. 
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easily  conceive  that  defective  juices  may  produce  defective 
germs ;  and,  when  the  same  parts  of  the  body  are  afifected  by 
disease  in  father  or  mother,  and  in  child,  this  arises  from  the 
similar  conformation  of  the  parts,  by  which  they  are  subjected 
to  like  inconveniences.  Besides,  the  misshapen  body  often 
originates  in  disease  being  hereditary,  which  much  diminishes 
the  first  diflficulty.  For,  since  the  juices  conducted  to  those 
parts  are  of  a  bad  quality,  the  parts  must  be  more  or  less  ill- 
formed,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  capable  of  being 
afiected  by  these  juices.'" 

REFLECTION. 

Bonnet  cannot  find  the  origin  of  family  likeness  in  his  q^stem. 
But  let  us  take  this  his  system  in  the  part  where  he  finds  the 
origin  of  hereditary  disease.  Shall  the  defective  juices  of 
father  or  mother  very  much  alter  the  germ,  and  produce,  in 
the  very  parts  where  the  father  or  mother  is  injured,  impor- 
tant changes  of  bad  formation,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
capability  of  the  germ,  and  its  power  of  resistance,  and  shall 
the  healthy  juices  of  the  parents  in  no  manner  affect  the  germ  t 
Why  should  not  the  healthy  juices  be  as  active  as  the  un- 
healthy !  Why  should  they  not  introduce  the  same  qualities, 
in  miniature,  which  the  father  and  mother  have  in  the  gross, 
since  the  father  and  mother  assimilate  the  nutriment  they 
receive  to  their  own  nature,  and  since  the  seminal  juices  are 
the  spiritual  extract  of  all  their  juices  and  powers,  as  we  have 
just  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  most  continued  and  accurate 
observations!  Why  should  they  not  as  naturally,  and  as 
powerfully,  act  upon  the  germ,  to  produce  all  possible  resem- 
blance; but  which  resemblance  is  infinitely  varied,  by  dif- 
ferently changeable  and  changed  circumstances,  so  that  the 
germ  continually  preserves  sufficient  of  its  own  original  nature 
and  properties,  yet  is  always  very  distinct  from  the  parents,  and 
sometimes  even  seems  to  have  derived  very  little  from  them ; 
which  may  happen  from  a  thousand  accidental  causes  or  changes! 
Hence.,  family  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  being  sunmiarily 
considered,  we  shall  find  that  nature,  whoUy  employed  to  pro- 
pagate, appears  to  be  entirely  directed  to  produce  an  equili- 
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brium  between  the  individual  power  of  the  germ,  in  its  first 
formation,  and  the  resembling  power  of  the  parents ;  that  the 
originality  of  the  first  form  of  the  g#rm  may  not  whoUy  disap- 
pear before  the  too  great  power  of  resemblance  to  the  parents, 
but  that  they  may  mutually  concur,  and  both  be  subject  to 
numberless  circumstances,  which  may  increase,  or  diminish, 
their  respective  powers,  in  order  that  the  riches  of  variety, 
and  the  utility  of  the  creature,  and  its  dependance  on  the 
whole,  and  the  general  Creator,  may  be  the  greater,  and  more 
predominant.* 

From  all  observations,  on  the  resemblance  between  parents 
and  children,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  it  appears 
to  me  evident  that  neither  the  theories  of  Bonnet  nor  Bufibn 
give  any  systematic  explanation  of  phenomena,  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  the  sophistry  of  hypothesis. 
Diminish  the  difficulties  as  much  as  we  will,  facts  will  still  stare 
us  in  the  face.  If  the  germ  exist  preformed  in  the  mother,  can 
this  germ,  at  that  time,  have  physiognomy  i  Can  it,  at  that 
time,  resemble  the  future,  promiscuous,  first,  or  seocmd  father! 
Is  it  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  either  i  Or,  if  the  physiogno- 
monical  germ  exist  in  the  father,  how  can  it,  sometimes,  re- 
semble the  mother,  sometimes  the  father,  often  both,  and  often 
neither  ? 

To  me  it  appears  that  something  germrlike,  or  a  whole 
capable  of  receiving  the  human  form,  must  previouslji  exist 
in  the  mother ;  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  fatherly,  or  motherly,  I  know  not  what,  and 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  future  livmg  fruit.  This  germ-like 
something,  which,  most  especially  constituted  agreeable  to  the 
human  form,  is  analogous  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of 
the  mother,  receives  a  peculiar  individual  personal  physiog- 
nomy, according  to  the  propensities  of  the  father  or  mother, 
the  disposition  of  the  moment  of  conception,  and,  probably, 
of  many  other  future  decisive  moments.  Still  much  remains 
to  the  freedom  and  predisposition  of  man.  He  may  deprave, 
or  improve,  the  stAte  of  the  juices ;  he  may  calm,  or  agitate, 

•  Thoughts  of  a  Friend. 
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kb  bmA,  mtf  asak^  e<u\  fKoanxni  of  lave,  sod,  by  various 
wmiUK  iMsnMih  w  nJ^  tbom.  Yrt  I  tfa'mk  that  neiUier  tli« 
■Hia«  of  tfe  hMfc  an- lhi« if  tbeiBMries  ud  nerTe^ conse- 
^•Htlr  1^  dHfarta*,  J^i^nIb  «■  tl«  [Ayaognomoaiea]  pre- 
■Aig  lioMaBatiia;  M  lewt  tbey  are  &r  froui 
I  1  afidw  Um>  organizftUe,  thtr 
feaJur  mMxvhnHty,  nhieh 
I  smIiu1i<  infiusices,  and 
aMdh  Mart  i^pMl  alfcwg.— Bl  <tf  tlw  awogh. 

OBSStTATIOKS  ON  THE  XEW.BORX,  THE  DYING. 
AM>  THE  DEAD. 

^  dnUraB,  afaool  an  hnor  after  a 
I,  resmiblanoe,  m 
»  fuBi  «f  lh>  Mmt.  In  a  few  dajs  tiik 
■iy  iinHiiwHl.  the  impnaioa  of  tiae 
,  of  ^oatioa,  bad  so  far 
lad  cntiielj' chained. 
T<f«  «f  Am*  rUldiTa  I  fBw  dmd.  the  nte  abnnt  sis  w^ks, 
and  the  other  ahovt  fcvr  vnus,  oU ;  and,  neaxij  tvel\e  hours 
after  d«ath.  I  oievrred  the  same  prafile  vhich  I  had  before 
remarked  an  bmir  afUnr  hinh ;  with  this  dii^jence,  that  the 
profite  of  tW  d(«d  chikL  as  is  natoiaL  was  sonethii^  n>ore 
tame  aztd  Gs«d  tbatn  the  living.  A  part  of  this  resemblance, 
however,  on  the  third  daj,  was  rematkaUr  gone. 

1  have  !««o  coe  loaa  of  fiftj,  another  of  seren^  years  of 
age,  who,  doTU^  life,  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  resran- 
blaDce  to  their  soos,  and  whose  eoontaUHices  seemed  to  be  <rf' 
a  quite  difler«it  dase ;  yet,  the  seoood  day  after  death,  the 
profile  of  the  one  had  a  striking  reBemblance  to  the  profile  of 
his  ^dest,  and  that  of  the  other,  to  the  profile  of  his  third  bod  ; 
as  much  so  as  the  profile  of  the  dead  diildren  before  cited 
resembled  the  lining  profile  an  hour  afto-  birth;  strongs, 
indeed,  and,  as  a  paintv  woold  say,  hard«-.  On  the  third  da> 
here,  abo,  a  part  ot  the  resembLince  disappeared. 

Of  the  many  dead  pexaoDB  I  hare  seen,  I  hara  uniformly 
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observed  that  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  after 
death  (according  to  the  disease),  they  have  had  a  more  beau- 
tiful form,  better  defined,  more  proportionate,  harmonized, 
homogeneous,  more  noble,  more  exalted,  than  they  ever  had 
during  life. 

May  there  not  be,  thought  I,  in  all  men,  an  original  phy- 
siognomy, subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ac- 
cident, and  passion,  and  is  not  this  restored  by  the  calm  of 
death ;  like  as  troubled  waters,  being  again  left  at  rest,  become 
clear? 

Among  the  dying,  I  have  observed  some  who  have  been 
the  reverse  of  noble  or  great  during  life,  and  who,  some  hours 
before  their  death,  or,  perhaps,  some  moments  (one  was  in  a 
delirium),  have  had  an  inexpressible  ennobling  of  the  counte- 
nance. Every  body  saw  a  new  man  ;  colouring,  drawing,  and 
grace,  all  was  new,  all  bright,  as  the  morning;  heavenly; 
beyond  expression  noble,  and  exalted ;  the  most  inattentive 
must  see,  the  most  insensible  feel,  the  image  of  God.  I  saw 
it  break  forth  and  shine  through  the  ruins  of  corruption,  was 
obliged  to  turn  aside,  in  silence,  and  adore.  Yes,  glorious 
God  !  still  art  thou  there,  in  the  weakest,  most  &llible  men  ! 


OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COUNTENANCE  ON 

COUNTENANCE. 

As  the  gestures  of  our  friends  and  intimates  often  become 
our  own,  so,  in  like  manner,  does  their  i^pearance.  What- 
ever we  love  we  would  assimilate  to  ourselves,  and  whatever, 
in  the  circle  of  aflection,  does  not  change  us  into  itself,  that 
we  change,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  ourselves. 

All  things  act  upon  us,  and  we  act  upon  all  things ;  but 
nothing  has  so  much  influence  as  what  we  love ;  and  among 
all  objects  of  affection  nothing  acts  so  forcibly  as  the  counte- 
nance of  man.  Its  conformity  to  our  countenance  makes  it 
most  worthy  our  affection.  How  might  it  act  upon,  how  attract 
our  attention,  had  it  not  some  marks,  discoverable  or  undia- 


i,  of  tbc  fame  Idnd  with,  the  form 
MH  AslWM  Of  our  own  oonotenaum  I 

Wtthouttlioiievcr,  wMm^  ferther  bo  penetTste  into  what  is 
irapeoetnble,  or  to  defioe  iriist  is  imcniUUe,  the  fact  is  in- 
duinUble  UiM  ooontcnsDoeB  attract  coDDtenances,  and  also  that 
oonntenancea  repel  ootmteiianees ;  that  similuity  of  features, 
between  two  ^mpathetic  aod  affectionate  metu  iocmscs  with 
the  d«velopmeot,  and  mutual  conunuDtcatton,  of  tb^  peculiar, 
iodindual,  aeosations.  The  reflection,  if  1  may  so  say,  of  the 
person  beloved,  remains  npon  tbe  countenance  of  the  ftSeo- 


The  nwmUuKe  fipeqnentty  exMa  flidjr  in  »  ■ 
the  chaiBeierof  mind  and  eoantcamM. 

ArewmblHwe  in  the  qnatem  of  the  bones  jnmfpimm  m 
rnomfalanee  of  the  nerres  tnd  nwdes. 

IHniniilar  edustioa  may  aflbet  the  Uter  eo  nuh  Ait  «h» 
piAit  of  attnetioD  may  be  innable  to  vofbjmBpiaaammA 
ejea. — So&r  the  two  reeemblii^  fbime  to  wppnmA,  mad  Ihef 
Win  reciprocal^ attoact  and  r^Ml  each  other;  remove  uiwj 
int^TTeniD^  obstacle,  and  nature  will  soon  prevaD.  Tbey  mD 
recognize  each  other,  and  rejoice  in  the  flesh  of  their  flesh  and 
the  bone  of  their  bone ;  with  hasl^  steps  will  proceed  to  as- 
similate. Such  countenances  also,  which  are  very  different 
from  each  other,  may  communicate,  attract,  and  acquire  resem- 
blance :  nay,  their  likeness  may  become  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  former,  if  they  happen  to  be  more  flexible,  more 
capable,  and  to  have  greater  sensibility. 

This  resemblance  of  features,  in  consequence  of  mutual 
afFection,  is  ever  the  result  of  internal  nature  and  organization, 
therefore,  of  the  character  of  the  persons.  It  ever  has  its 
foundation  in  a  preceding,  perhaps,  imperceptible  resemblance, 
which  might  never  have  been  animated,  or  suEpected,  had  it 
not  been  set  in  motion,  by  the  presence  of  the  sympathetic 
being. 

It  would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  give  the  characters  ot 
those  countenances  which  most  easily  receive  and  conrnmnicate 
resemblance.  It  cannot  but  be  known  that  there  are  counte- 
nances which  attract  all,  others  that  repel  all,  and  a  third  kind 
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which  are  indifferent.  The  all-repelling  render  the  ignoble 
countenances,  over  which  they  have  continued  influence,  more 
ignoble.  The  indifferent  allows  no  change.  The  all-attractmg 
either  receive,  give,  or  reciprocally  give  and  receive.  The  first 
change  a  little,  the  second  more,  the  third  most.  "  Those  are 
the  souls,'^  sajrs  Hemsterhuys  the  younger,  "  which  happily,  or 
unhappily,  add  the  most  exquisite  discernment  to  that  excessive 
internal  elasticity  which  occasions  them  to  wish  and  feel  im- 
moderately ;  that  is  to  say,  the  souls  which  are  so  modified, 
or  situated,  that  their  attractive  force  meets  the  fewest  ob- 
stacles in  its  progress." 

It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  study  this  influence 
of  countenance,  this  intercourse  of  mind.  I  have  found  the 
progress  of  resemblance  most  remarkable,  when  two  persons, 
the  one  richly  communicative,  the  other  apt  to  receive,  have 
lived  a  considerable  time  together,  without  foreign  interven- 
tion ;  when  he  who  gave  had  given  all,  or  he  who  received 
could  receive  no  more,  phjrsiognomonical  resemblance,  if  I  so 
dare  say,  had  attained  its  punctum  Mturationis.  It  was  in- 
capable of  iarther  increase. 

A  word  here  to  thee,  youth,  irritable  and  easy  to  be  won. 
Oh !  pause,  consider,  throw  not  thyself,  too  hastily,  into  the 
arms  of  a  friend  untried.  A  gleam  of  sympathy  and  resem- 
blance may  easily  deceive  thee.  If  the  man  who  is  thy  second 
self  have  not  yet  appeared,  be  not  rash,  thou  shalt  find  him  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Being  found,  he  will  attract  thee  to 
himself,  will  give  and  receive  whatever  is  communicable.  The 
ardour  of  his  eyes  will  nurture  thine,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
voice  will  temper  thy  too  piercing  tones.  His  love  wiU  shine 
in  thy  countenance,  and  his  image  will  appear  in  thee.  Thou 
wilt  become  what  he  is,  and  yet  remain  what  thou  art.  Afleo- 
tion  will  make  qualities  in  him  visible  to  thee  which  never 
could  be  seen  by  an  uninterested  eye.  This  debility  of  re- 
marking, of  feeling  what  there  is  of  divine,  in  him,  is  a  power 
which  win  make  thy  countenance  aasume  his  resemblance. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THB  IMAGINATION  ON  THB 

COUNTENANCB. 

iDty,  on  a  Bubject  concerning  which  volumes  might 
.,  ibr  it  is  a  subject  T  must  not  leave  wholly  in  silence. 
he  nothing,  I  have  to  say  ujion  it,  can  only  act  as 
nt  to  deeper  meditations  on  a  theme  &o  profound, 
on  aclfi  upon  our  own  countenance,  rendering  it  in 
icwufe  resembling  the  beloved  or  hated  image,  which  is 
,  present,  «i.«  ueeting  bt.u..i=  us,  and  is  within  the  circle 
nediate  activity.     If  a  nis  i  deeply  in  love,  and  sup- 
mioself  alone,  were  ruminating  on  his  beloved  mistress, 
Jill  his  imagination  might  lend  charms,  which,  if  present, 
uuld  be  unable  to  discover — Were  such  a  man  observed 
^j  »  person  of  penetration,  it  is  probable  that  traits  of  the 
mistress  be  seen  in  the  countenance  of  this  meditating  lover. 
So  might,  in  the  cruel  features  of  revenge,  the  features  of  the 
enemy  be  read,  whom  imagination  re]  iresents  as  present.    And 
thna  b  the  countenance  a  picture  of  the  cbaracterietic  features 
of  all   persons  exceedingly  loved   or   hated.     It   is   pos-sibli; 
that  an  eye  less  penetrating  than  that  of  an  angel  may  read 
the  image  of  the  Creator  in  the  countenance  of  a  truly  pious 
person.     He  who  languishes  a^r  Christ,  the  more  lively,  the 
more  distinctly,  the  more  sublimely,  he  represents  to  himself 
the  very  presence  and  image  of  Christ,  the  greater  resemblance 
will  his  own  coimtcnance  take  of  this  image.     The  image  of 
imagination  often  acts  more  effectually  than  the  real  presence ; 
and  whoever  has  seen  him  of  whom  we  speak,  the  great  Hiu, 
though  it  were  but  an  instantaneous  glimpse.  Oh  I  how  inces- 
santly will  the  imagination  reproduce  his  image  in  the  counte- 
nance. 

Our  imagination  also  acts  upon  other  countenances.  The 
imagination  of  the  mother  acts  upon  the  child.  Hence  men 
long  have  attempted  to  influence  the  ■magination  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beautiful  children.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is 
not  BO  much  the  beauty  of  surrounding  forms,  as  the  interest 
taken  concerning  forms,  in  certain  moments ;  and  here,  again. 
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it  is  not  so  much  the  imagination  that  acts  as  the  spirit,  that 
being  only  the  organ  of  the  spirit.  Thus  it  is  true  that  it  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  and  the  image  of  the  flesh, 
merely  considered  as  such,  profileth  nothing,  A  look  of  love, 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  has,  certainly,  greater  forming 
power  than  hours  of  deliberate  contemplation  of  the  most 
beautiful  images.  This  forming  look,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  can 
as  little  be  premeditatedly  given  as  any  other  naturally  beau- 
tiful form  can  be  imparted,  by  a  studious  contemplation  in  the 
looking  glass.  All  that  creates,  and  is  profoundly  active,  in 
the  inner  man,  must  be  internal,  and  be  conununicated  from 
above ;  as  I  believe  it  suffers  itself  not  tb  be  occasioned,  at 
least,  not  by  forethought,  circumspection,  or  wisdom  in  the 
agent,  to  produce  such  effects.  Beautiful  forms,  or  abortions, 
are  neither  of  them  the  work  of  art  or  study,  but  of  inter- 
vening causes,  of  the  quick-guiding  providence,  the  predeter- 
mining God. 

Instead  of  the  senses,  endeavour  to  act  upon  affection.  If 
thou  canst  but  incite  love,  it  will,  of  itself,  seek,  and  find,  the 
powers  of  creation.  But  this  very  love  must  itself  be  innate 
before  it  can  be  awakened.  Perhaps,  however,  the  moment  of 
this  awakening  is  not  in  our  power ;  and,  therefore,  to  those 
who  would,  by  plan  and  method,  effect  that  which  is  in  itself 
so  extraordinar}%  and  imagine  they  have  had  I  know  not  what 
wise  and  physiological  circumspection  when  they  first  awaken 
love,  I  might  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  enraptured  singer : 
'*  I  cliarge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  and 
the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awake  my  love 
till  he  please."" — Here,  behold  the  forming  Genius. — "  Behold 
he  cometh,  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the 
liills.  like  a  young  hart."" — Song  of  Sol.  chap.  ii.  7 — 9. 

Moments  unforeseen,  rapid  as  the  lightning,  in  my  opinion, 
form  and  deform.  Creation,  of  wliatever  kind,  is  momentane- 
oiis :  tho  development,  nutriment,  change,  improving,  injuring, 
is  the  work  of  time,  art,  industiy,  and  education.  Creative 
power  suffers  itself  not  to  he  studied.  Creation  cannot  be 
nu'ditatod.  Mxsks  may  bo  moulded,  but  living  essence,  within 
and   without   resembling  itself,   the  imap;e  of  God,  must  be 
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crested,  bora,  "  not  of  tlw  «3I  of  Ibe  flah.  nor  of  tlw  w9  rf 
man,  but  of  Ood." 

TBE  BFnCTS  OF  THE  tMAOISATlON  ON  THE 
BUMAN  FORM 

It  aeqailly  true  and  moofnprehennUe,  that,  br  the  Btfcngth 
of  imigiBBtian,  there  are  marks  commnnicated  by  mathen  to 
children  dining  pregnane}- ;  that  there  are  images,  coloon  of 
f  JMn'it.  fruit,  or  other  suhetaDces,  oa  the  bodv  of  the  child  : 
IDU^  of  tbe  hand,  od  the  rery  paru  where  the  pregnant  per- 
■on  has  been  Buddenlj'  touched ;  areiaon  to  things  which  have 
oocasiooed  diagost  in  the  mother,  and  a  continiiied  eciiriT  eofo- 
miinieated  to  the  child  hy  tbe  unexpected  si^t  of  a  putrid 
animal.  So  many  marks  on  tbe  bodies  of  ctutdren,  arnii^  noi 
from  imaginary  but  real  accidents  must  oblige  ns  to  own  there 
IB  truth  in  that  which  is  incooceirable.  Therefore,  the  ini&- 
ginatioD  of  tbe  mottier  acts  upon  the  child. 

From  innumerable  examples  1  vill  ciie  two. 

A  pregnant  wriman  was  engaged  in  a  card  p>Tly,  *oA  tmij 
wanted  tbe  ace  of  spades  to  win  kH  that  waa  staked,  and,  as  it 
happened,  ia  the  change  of  cards,  the  ao-much-wiahed-fbr  ace 
was  given  her.  Her  joy  at  this  suecesB  had  anch  aa  efibct  npoo 
her  imaginatioo,  that  tbe  child  of  which  she  waa  pregnant,  wfa«i 
bom,  had  the  ace  of  spades  depicted  in  tbe  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
without  injury  to  the  organ  of  sight. 

The  following  true  anecdote,  is  certainly  stiD  more  aato- 
niahing : — 

A  lady  of  Rheintbal  had,  during  ber  pregnancy,  a  desire  to 
see  the  execution  of  a  man  who  was  sent^iced  to  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off  before  he  was  beheaded.  She  eaw  the  hand 
severed  from  tbe  body,  and  instantly  turned  away  and  went 
home,  without  wuting  to  see  the  death  that  was  to  follow. 
This  lady  bore  a  daughter,  who  is  sUU  living,  who  had  only  one 
hand.    The  right  band  came  away  with  tbe  after-birth. 

Not  (Hily  physical,  moral  marks,  periiaps,  are  possible.  I 
have  beard  of  a  physician  who  never  failed  to  steal  sometbinf; 
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from  all  the  chambers  through  which  he  passed,  which  he 
would  afterwards  forget,  and,  in  the  evening,  his  wife,  who 
searched  his  pockets,  would  find  keys,  snuff-boxes,  etui-cases, 
scissors,  thimbles,  spectacles,  buckles,  spoons  and  other  trin- 
kets, which  she  restored  to  the  owners.  I  have  been  likewise 
told  of  a  child,  who,  at  two  years  of  age,  was  adopted,  when 
begging  at  the  door  of  a  noble  family,  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  became  a  most  worthy  man,  except  that  he 
could  not  forbear  to  steal.  The  mothers  of  these  two  extra- 
ordinary thieves  must,  during  pregnancy,  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary desire  to  pilfer.  It  will  be  self-evident  that,  however 
insufferable  such  men  are  in  a  state  of  society,  they  are  rather 
unfortunate  than  wicked.  Their  actions  may  be  as  involuntary, 
as  mechanical,  and,  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  probably,  as  innocent 
as  the  customary  motions  of  our  fingers  when  we  tear  bits  of 
paper,  or  do  any  other  indifferent,  thoughtless  action.  The 
moral  worth  of  an  action  must  be  estimated  by  its  intention,  as 
the  political  worth  must  by  its  consequences.  As  little  injury 
as  the  ace  of  spades,  if  the  story  be  true,  did  to  the  countenance 
of  the  child,  as  Kttle,  probably,  did  this  thievish  propensity  to 
the  heart.  Such  a  person,  certainly,  had  no  roguish  look,  no 
avaricious,  downcast,  sly,  pilfering  aspect ;  like  one  who  is  both 
soul  and  body  a  thief.  I  have  not  seen  any  man  of  such  an 
extraordinary  character,  therefore,  cannot  judge  of  his  phy- 
siognomy by  experience ;  yet  have  we  reason,  previously,  to 
conclude  that  men  so  uncommon  must  bear  some  marks  of 
such  deviation  of  character  in  their  countenance. 

Perhaps,  those  extraordinary  large  or  small  forms,  by  us 
denominated  giants  and  dwarfs,  should  be  classed  among  these 
active  and  passive  effects  of  the  imagination. 

Though  giants  and  dwarfs  are  not,  properly,  bom  such,  yet 
is  it  possible,  however  incomprehensible,  that  nature  may, 
first,  at  a  certain  age,  suddenly  enlarge,  or  contract,  herself. 
We  have  examples  enough  that  the  imagination  appears  not 
only  to  act  upon  the  present,  but  on  absence,  distance,  and 
futurity.  Perhaps^  apparitions  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  may 
b(^  attri})ute<l  to  this  kind  of  effect.     Be  it  granted  that  these 
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facts,  which  are  so  numerous,  are  true,  and  incMiding  not  only 
the  apparitions  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  who  have  ap- 
peared to  distant  friends,  after  collecting  such  anecdotes,  and 
adding  others  on  the  subject  of  presage  and  prediction,  many 
philosophical  conjectures  will  thence  arise,  which  may  probably 
confirm  my  following  proposition. 

The  imagination,  incited  by  the  desire  and  languishing  of 
love,  or  inflamed  by  passion,  may  act  in  distinct  places  and 
times. 

The  sick  or  dying  person,  for  example,  sighs  after  an  absent 
friend  who  knows  not  of  his  sickness,  nor  thinks  of  him  at  the 
time.  The  pining  of  the  imagination  penetrates,  as  I  may 
say,  walls,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  the  dying  person,  or 
gives  signs  of  his  presence  similar  to  those  which  his  actual 
presence  gives.  Is  there  any  real  corporeal  appearance !  No. 
The  sick  or  dying  person  is  languishing  in  his  bed,  and  has 
never  been  a  moment  absent,  therefore,  there  is  no  actual  ap- 
pearance of  him  whose  form  has  appeared.  What  then  has 
produced  this  appearance !  Wh^t  is  it  that  has  acted  thus  at 
a  distance  upon  another^s  senses,  or  imagination ! — Imagina- 
tion :  but  imagination  through  the  focus  of  passion. — How  ! — 
It  is  inexplicable.  But  who  can  doubt  such  facts,  who  does 
not  mean  to  laugh  at  all  historical  facts ! 

May  there  not  be  similar  moments  of  mind  when  the  ima- 
gination shall  act  alike  inexplicably  on  the  unborn  child  ?  That 
the  inexplicable  disgusts  I  will  grant ;  I  feel  it  perfectly.  But 
is  it  not  the  same  in  the  foregoing  examples,  and  in  every  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  t  Like  as  cripples  first  become  so,  many 
years  after  birth,  which  daily  experience  proves,  may  not, 
after  the  same  inconceivable  manner,  the  seeds  of  what  is 
gigantic  or  dwarfish  be  the  efiects  of  the  imagination  on  the 
fruit,  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  years  after  the 
child  is  bom! 

Could  a  woman  keep  an  accurate  register  of  what  happened 
in  all  the  powerful  moments  of  imagination,  during  her  state  of 
pregnancy,  she  then  might,  probably,  be  able  to  foretell  the 
chief  incidents,  philosophical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
siognomonical,  which  should  happen  to  her  child.     Imagination 
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actuated  by  desire,  love,  or  hatred,  may,  with  more  than  light- 
ning-swiftness, kill  or  enliven,  enlarge,  diminiah,  or  impregnate 
the  organized  foetus,  with  the  germ  of  enlarging  or  diminishing 
wisdom  or  folly,  death  or  life,  which  shall  first  be  unfolded  at 
a  certain  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances.  This  hitherto 
unexplored,  but  sometimes  decisive  and  revealed,  creative,  and 
changing  power  of  the  soul,  may  be  in  its  essence,  identically 
the  same  with  what  is  caUed  faith  working  miracles,  which 
latter  may  be  developed  and  increased  by  external  causes, 
wherever  it  exists,  but  cannot  be  communicated,  where  it  is 
not. — A  closer  examination  of  the  foregoing  conjectureSy  which 
I  wish  not  to  be  held  for  any  thing  more  than  conjectures,  may, 
perhaps,  lead  to  the  profoundest  secrets  of  physiognomy.  Sed 
manum  de  tabula. 


ON  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN 

BODY. 

THB    FOREHEAD. 

The  following  arc  my  own  remarks  on  foreheads. 

The  form,  height,  arching,  proportion,  obliquity,  and  position 
of  the  skull,  or  bone  of  the  forehead,  show  the  propensity,  de- 
gree of  power,  thought,  and  sensibility  of  man.  The  covering, 
or  skin,  of  the  forehead,  its  position,  colour,  wrinkles,  and  ten- 
sion, denote  the  passions  and  present  state  of  the  mind. — 
The  bones  give  the  internal  quantity,  and  their  covering  the 
application  of  power. 

The  forehead  bones  remain  unaltered,  though  the  skin  be 
wrinkled,  but  this  wrinkling  varies  according  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  bones.  A  certain  degree  of  flatness  produces 
certain  wrinkles;  a  certain  arching  is  attended  by  certain 
other  ^Tinkles,  so  that  the  wrinkles,  separeatly  considered, 
will  give  the  arching  of  tlie  forehead,  and  this,  vice  versd^  vrtll 
give  the  wrinkles.  Certain  foreheads  can  only  have  perpendi- 
cular, others  horizontal,  others  curved,  and  others  mixed  and 
confusod   wrinkles.     Cup-foniicd   (smooth),   comerless  fore- 
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4.  Perfect  perpendicularity,  from  the  hair  to  the  eyebrows, 
want  of  understanding. 

5.  Perfect  perpendicularity,  gently  arched  at  the  top,  like 
6,  denotes  excellent  propensities  of  cold,  tranquil,  profoimd« 
thinking. 

6.  Projecting  like  9,  10,  11,  12,  imbecility,  immaturity, 
weakness,  stupidity. 

7.  Retreating,  like  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  general,  denotes  superio- 
rity of  imagination,  wit  and  acuteness. 

8.  The  round  and  prominent  forehead  above,  straight  lined 
below,  and  on  the  whole,  perpendicular,  partly  like  7,  shows 
much  understanding,  life,  sensibility,  vehemence,  and — ^icy 
coldness. 

9.  The  oblique,  rectilinear,  forehead  is  also  very  vehement, 
and  vigorous. 

10.  Arched  foreheads,  like  5y*  appear,  properly,  to  be  fe- 
minine. Five  denotes  perspicuity  (I  reluctantly  I4)ply  the 
word  thoughtful  to  women.  Those  who  have  the  most  under- 
standmg  think  little,  or  not  at  all.  They  see  and  arrange 
images,  but  trouble  themselves  little  concerning  abstract 
signs).  Eight  is  insupportably  stupid.  Twelve  die  ne  plus 
ultra  of  stupidity,  and  imbecility. 

11.  A  happy  union  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  with  a 
happy  position  of  the  forehead,  express  the  most  perfect  cha- 
racter of  wisdom.  By  happy  union,  I  mean  when  the  lines  in- 
sensibly flow  into  each  other,  and  by  happy  position,  when  the 
forehead  is  neither  too  perpendicular  nor  too  retreating,  in 
nearly  the  position  of  2. 

12.  I  might  almost  establish  it  as  an  axiom  that  right 
lines,  considered  as  such,  and  curves,  considered  as  such,  are 
related  as  power  and  weakness,  obstinacy  and  flexibility,  un- 
derstanding and  sensation. 

13.  I  have  seen  no  man,  hitherto,  with  sharp,  projecting 
eycbones,  who  had  not  great  propensity  to  an  acute  exercifle 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  wise  plans. 

*  Here  is  some  mistake ;  perhaps  it  should  be  4,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
six  examples,  page  3S0,  which  follow  the  number  5,  are  meant — ^T. 
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b.  In  breadth,  it  must  either  be  oval  at  the  top  (like  tho 
foreheads  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  England),  or  nearly 
square. 

c.  A  freedom  from  unevenness,  and  wrinkles ;  yet  with  the 
power  of  wrinkling,  when  deep  m  thought,  afflicted  by  pain, 
or  from  just  indignation. 

d.  Above  it  must  retreat ;  below,  project. 

6.  The  eyebones  must  be  simple,  horizontal;  and,  if  seen 
from  above,  must  present  a  pure  curve. 

/.  There  should  be  a  small  cavity  in  the  centre,  from  above 
to  below,  and  traversing  the  forehead,  so  as  to  separate  it  into 
four  divisions,  which  can  only  be  perceptible  by  a  clear,  de- 
scending light. 

g.  The  skin  must  be  more  dear  in  the  forehead  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  countenance. 

A.  The  tbrehead  must  every  where  be  composed  of  such 
outlines  as,  if  the  section  of  one  third  only  be  viewed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  determined  whether  the  lines  are  straight  or  cir- 
cular. 

24.  Short,  wrinkled,  knotty,  regular,  pressed  in  on  one 
side,  and  sawcut  foreheads,  with  intersecting  wrinkles,  are  in- 
capable of  durable  friendship. 

25.  Be  not  discouraged  so  long  as  a  friend,  an  enemy,  a 
child,  or  a  brother,  though  a  transgressor,  has  a  good,  well-pro- 
portioned, open  forehead ;  there  is  still  much  certainty  of  im- 
provement, much  cause  of  hope. 

We  shaU  defer  more  accurate  and  copious  definition  till  we 
come  to  speak  of  physiognomonical  lines. 

THE  EYES. 

Blue  eyes  are.  generally,  more  significant  of  weakness,  efTe- 
niiiiacy,  and  yielding,  than  brown  and  black.  True  it  is  there 
are  many  powerful  men  with  blue  eyes,  but  I  find  more* 
strength,  manhood,  and  thought,  combined  with  brown  than 
with  blue.  Wherefore  does  it  happen  that  the  Chinese,  or 
the  people  of  the  Phillippine  islands  are  very  seldom  blue 
eyed,  and  that  Europeans  only,  or  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
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brown,  or  a  deep  orange ;  to  convince  ourselves  of  which  we 
need  but  look  at  them  closely,  for  when  seen  at  a  distance,  or 
turned  towards  the  light,  they  I4)pear  to  be  black;  because  the 
yellow-brown  colour  is  so  contrasted  to  the  white  of  the  eye 
that  the  opposition  makes  it  supposed  black.  Eyes,  also,  of  a 
less  dark  colour,  pass  for  black  eyes,  but  are  not  esteemed  so 
fine  as  the  other,  because  the  contrast  is  not  so  great.  There, 
also,  are  yellow,  and  bright  yellow,  eyes,  which  do  not  appear 
black  because  the  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  shade. 

*'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  perceive  shades  of  orange,  yellow, 
grey,  and  blue,  in  the  same  eye,  and,  whenever  blue  iq>pear8, 
however  small  the  tincture,  it  becomes  the  predominant 
colour,  and  appears  in  streaks,  over  the  whole  iris.  The 
orange  is  in  flakes,  round,  and  at  some  little  distance  from, 
the  pupil ;  but  is  so  strongly  effiu^  by  the  blue  that  the  eye 
appears  wholly  blue,  and  the  mixture  of  orange  is  only  per- 
ceived when  closely  inspected. 

"  The  finest  eyes  are  those  which  we  imagine  to  be  black 
or  blue.  Vivacity  and  fire,  which*  are  the  principal  chara^ 
teristics  of  the  eyes,  are  the  more  emitted  when  the  colours 
are  deep  and  contrasted,  rather  than  when  slightly  shaded. 
Black  eyes  have  most  strength  of  expression,  and  most  viva- 
city; but  the  blue  have  most  mildness,  and,  perhaps,  are 
more  arch.  In  the  former  there  is  an  ardour  uninterruptedly 
bright,  because  the  colour,  which  i4)pears  to  us  uniform, 
every  way  emits  similar  reflections.  But  modifications  are 
distinguished  in  the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  because 
there  are  various  tints  of  colour  which  produce  various  re- 
flections. 

''There  are  eyes  which  make  themselves  remarkable  by 
having  what  may  be  said  to  be  no  colour.  They  appear  to 
be  differently  constituted  from  others.  The  iris  has  only 
some  shades  of  blue,  or  grey,  so  feeble  that  they  are  almost 
wnite,  in  some  parts ;  and  the  shades  of  orange,  which  inter- 
vene, are  so  small  that  they  scarcely  can  be  distinguished 

*  Together  with  the  form  and  delineation. 
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aoMl  wBdments  tbe  nort  dcfiole^  U  ap^M  Aem  ■■  d 
Ikrir  fme.  m  al  tlnr  panCy,  as  they  take  hhth,  aad  taana- 
nnts  themby  tiaita  s»  TapM  as  to  info*  into  other  miiMb  the 
fire,  the  aetjritj,  the  vefr  image  with  which  thansdrea  are 
■Bifxred.  The  eye  at  once  Tecares  and  rdleete  the  intdli- 
l^ence  of  thoogfat.  and  the  wsnnth  of  atmsASij;  it  is  the 
aenae  of  the  mmd,  the  toi^iie  of  the  BDdaatandkig.'' — Those 
aho  have  h-iwire  m^  furthn-  eoasoH  the  **  Dkentatio  de 
Ocofiloqoio,''  Ahorfi,  1702,  by  George  Danmer. 

3.  "  As  in  nature,  eo  in  art,  the  eyes  are  diflereotfy  formed, 
m  the  statoes  of  the  gods,  and  in  heads  of  ideal  beai^,  bo  that 
the  eye  is  itself  the  distingotshii^  token.  Jnpit^,  Jnno,  sod 
ApoHo  have  laif^  round  wdl-arehed  eyes,  chort«ied  in  lei^th 
in  order  that  the  arch  may  be  the  bighv.  Pallag,  in  like 
Tnanner,  has  large  eyes,  bat  the  apper  eyelid,  which  b  drawn 
up,  is  expreasiTe  of  attraction  and  Isnguishment,  which  the 
Greeks  name  irypor  (moist).  Sodi  an  eye  distinguishes  the 
hearenly  Venus  Uiania  from  Jimo;  yet  the  statue  of  this 
Venus,  bearing  a  diadem,  has,  for  that  reason,  often  been  mis- 

*  Tliu  ■•  a  imilak^  witncH  the  Pmoan  cat.— T 
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taken,  by  those  who  have  not  made  this  observation,  for  the 
statue  of  Juno.  Many  of  the  modem  artists  appear  to  have 
been  desirous  of  excelling  the  ancients,  and  to  give  what 
Homer  calls  the  ox-eye,  by  making  the  pupil  project,  ancf 
seem  to  start  from  the  socket.  Such  an  eye  has  the  modem 
head  of  the  erroneously  supposed  Cleopatra,  in  the  Medicean 
Villa,  and  which  presents  the  idea  of  a  person  strangled.  The 
same  kind  of  eye  a  young  artist  has  given  to  the  statue  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Carlo  al  Torso.*" — Winkel- 
mann  on  the  Arts  of  the  Greeks, 

4.  From  ^'  Scipionis  Claramontii  Semeiotica  Moralis,*^  &c. 
cura  Conringii,  Lugduni,  1704.  8.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  9.  de  Oculis 
eorumque  Aspectibus. 

^^  Aspectuum  plurimse  sunt  differentiae,  a.  Ex  pbojbctione 
oculi  et  RETRACTioNB.  Est  illc  fcFventis  cupiditatis  aspectus, 
ut  in  ira  et  amore.  Huic  contrarius  aspectus  est  retractus. 
Retrahitur  enim  vis,  quae  in  contrario  aspectu  emittitur,  in 
modestis  hominibus  erga  eos,  quos  reverentur,  in  pudibundis 
adolescentibus  adversus  foeminas.  Quandoque  oontrarii  ejua- 
modi  aspectus  ex  contrariis  afiectibus  commiscentur.  Verbi 
gratia,  si  quis  ardenter  amet,  et  etiam  pudore  magno  detinea- 
tur,  pudor  retrahit  aspectum,  at  concitat  amor.  In  ea  per- 
turbatione  aspectus  quoque  perturbatur  et  nutat;  vel  enim 
limis  aspicit,  si  commoditas  adsit,  vel  instar  solis  per  raram 
aliqua  ex  parte  nubem  erumpentis  instans  interdum  aspectus 
aperitur,  interdum  obducitur. 

b.    '*  £Jx    EXPLICATIONE    ET    CONTRAGTIONE    OCuK.       ExPLICATIO 

est,  quando  oculus  hilaritate  enitescit.  Contractio  autem 
quando  tristitia  quoddam  ducit  nubilum.  Coniractionem  au- 
tem ct  retractionem  difierenter  statuo.  In  retractione  in  pro- 
fundum  recedit  reprsesentatio  ferme  animi,  in  contractione 
cogitur  in  semetipeum  animus. 

c.  ^'  JEx  RECTO  aspectu^  aut  obliquo.  Aspectus  obliqutts  ex 
cupiditate  nascitur,  cum  vel  pudore  impeditur,  vel  pudorem  pr»- 
tendit.     Femellce  hoc  aspectu  ainatores  plerumquc  irretiunt. 

d.  *'  Ex  MOTci  ET  QuiETE  ocuU,  Si  huc  illucquc  vertantur 
oculi,  mobiles  sunt,  si  in  codem  obtutu  perseverent,  fixi  dicun- 
tur.     Hie  est  motus  ipse  per  se  oculi ;  at  ex  palpebra,  cum 
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It  wJB  not  be  expected  I  AbhAA  anl»eraie  to  all  these 
*i^m'ftm.  TWnj  are  moat  of  them  iD-lbiiDded.  at  least,  ill- 
MitKd-  We  may,  whh  eqaal  jostice,  affimi  Uk  direct  eoa- 
tnry  i4  lar(^  and  miall  eyes,  if  we  are  equally  incarrect  in 
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EYEBROWS. 

The  eyebrows,  considered  apart,  frequently,  are  decisive  of 
character;  as,  for  example,  those  of  Torquato-Tasso,  Leo- 
Baptlsta,  Alberti,  Boileau,  Turenne,  Le  Fevre,  Axelius  Och- 
senstim,  Clarke,  Newton. 

Eyebrows  regularly  arched  are  characteristic  of  feminine 
youth.  ^ 

Rectilinear  and  horizontal,  are  masculine. 

Arched  and  the  horizontal  combined,  denote  masculine  un 
derstanding,  and  feminine  kindness. 

Wild  and  perplexed,  denote  a  corresponding  mind,  unless  the 
hair  be  soft,  and  they  then  signify  gentle  ardour. 

Compressed,  firm,  with  the  hairs  running  parallel,  as  if  cut, 
are  one  of  the  most  decisive  signs  of  a  firm,  manly,  mature 
understanding,  profound  wisdom,  and  a  true  and  unerring  per- 
ception. 

Meeting  eyebrows,  held  so  beautiful  by  the  Arabs,  and,  by 
the  old  physiognomists,  supposed  to  be  the  mark  of  crafts,  I 
can  neither  believe  to  be  beautiful  nor  characteristic  of  such  a 
quality.  They  are  found  in  the  most  open,  honest,  and  worthy 
countenances :  it  is  true  they  give  the  face  a  gloomy  appear^ 
ance,  and  perhaps  denote  trouble  of  mind  and  heart. 

Sunken  eyebrows,  says  Winkelmann,  impart  something  of 
the  severe  and  melancholy  to  the  head  of  Antinous. 

I  never  yet  saw  a  profound  thinker,  or  even  a  man  of  for- 
titude and  prudence,  with  weak,  high  eyebrows,  which,  in  some 
measure,  equally  divide  the  forehead. 

Weak  eyebrows  denote  phlegm  and  debility ;  though  there 
arc  choleric  and  powerful  men  who  have  them ;  but  this  weak- 
ness of  eyebrows  is  always  a  deduction  from  power  and  ardour. 

Angular,  strong,  interrupted  eyebrows  ever  denote  fire,  and 
productive  activity. 

The  nearer  the  eyebrows  are  to  the  eyes,  the  more  earnest, 
deep,  and  firm,  the  character. 

Tho  iiioro  remote  from  the  eyes,  tlie  more  volatile,  easily 
moved,  ninl  loss  enterprising. 


THE  NOSB. 


Bnghtlr  named  the  aose  In 


■,^aci. 


I  befipreh  has  been  almdv  aid  thM  I  hold  the  ooee  to  be 
the  fnuiAttina.  or  abBtment,  of  the  Ixaa.  \>'hDever  b  ike- 
qnaioted  with  the  Cathie  anh  will  pofceth  ntderstsMl  what 
I  mem  bv  this  abutment ;  fcr  apcNi  this  the  whole  power  of 
the  arefa  r>f  the  forehead  rests,  and  nthoat  it  the  mooth  and 
dieeks  wcold  be  oppressed  by  miaeraUe  ndos. 

A  beaotifo]  nose  wiQ  aewr  be  foond  aceorapanjii^  an  i^t 
eiantenance.  An  ugh  perwin  maj  hare  fine  e^es,  bat  not  a 
handsome  nose.  I  meet  with  tbooaan^  of  beautifn]  ejes 
before  oae  soch  nose,  aod  wbererer  I  find  the  htter,  it  de- 
notes an  extraordtDary  diaracter.  "  Non  eniqae  datura  est 
habf^re  namm."  The  folloiring  is  requisite  to  the  perfectly 
IxautiTuI  Rose. 

a.  Itttlongthrfiould  equal  the  length  of  the  forehead,    i.  At 
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the  top  should  be  a  gentle  indenting,  c.  Viewed  in  front, 
the  back,  dorsum^  spina  nasi,  should  be  broad,  and  nearly 
parallel,  yet  above  the  centre  something  broader,  d.  The  button 
or  end  of  the  nose,  orbicultu^  must  be  neither  hard  nor  fleshy ; 
and  its  under  outline  must  be  remarkably  definite,  well  deline- 
ated, neither  pointed  nor  very  broad,  e.  The  sides,  pinnee, 
seen  in  front,  must  be  well  defined,  and  the  descending  nostrils 
gently  shortened.  /.  Viewed  in  profile,  the  bottom  of  the 
nose  should  not  have  more  than  one  third  of  its  length,  y. 
The  nostrils,  above,  must  be  pointed ;  below,  round  ;  and  have, 
in  general,  a  geHtle  curve,  and  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
by  tlie  profile  of  the  upper  lip.  h.  The  sides,  or  arch  of  the 
nose  must  be  a  kind  of  wall.  i.  Above,  it  must  close  well  with 
the  arch  of  the  eyebone,  and,  near  the  eye,  must  be  at  least 
half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Such  a  nose  is  of  more  worth  than 
a  kingdom.  There  are,  indeed,  innumerable  exceUent  men 
with  defective  noses,  but  their  excellence  is  of  a  very  diflbrent 
kind.  I  have  seen  the  purest,  most  capable,  and  noblest  per- 
sons with  small  noses,  and  hollow  in  profile ;  but  their  worth 
most  consisted  in  suffering,  listening,  learning,  and  enjoying 
the  beautiful  influences  of  imagination ;  provided  the  other 
parts  of  the  form  were  well  organized.  Noses,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  arched  near  the  forehead,  are  capable  of  conmaand, 
can  rule,  act,  overcome,  destroy.  Rectilinear  noses  may  be 
called  the  key-stone  between  the  two  extremes.  They  equally 
act  and  suffer  with  power  and  tranquillity. 

Boerhaave,  Socrates,  Lairesse,  had,  more  or  less,  ugly  noses, 
and  yet  were  great  men;  but  their  character  was  that  of  gen- 
tleness and  |)atience. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  nose  with  a  broad  back,  whether 
arched  or  rectilinear,  that  did  not  appertain  to  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  We  may  examine  thousands  of  countenances,  and 
numlKjrs  of  portraits,  of  superior  men,  before  we  find  such  a  one. 

These  noses  were  jKissessed,  more  or  less,  by  Raynal,  Faus^ 
tiis  Socinus,  Swift,  Ca>sar  Borgia,  Clepzecker,  Anthony  Pagi, 
John  ('harlos  von  Enkenbcrg  (a  man  of  Herculean  strength), 
l^iul  Sarpi,  Peter  do  Mcdicis,  Francis  Caracci,  Cassini,  Lucas 
van  Levdon,  Titian. 


80S  TBB    MOl-TB    aKO    Lin. 

Ttnere  xn  sho  nrmm  that  arc  not  bnad  tecfccA.  I 
nrar  the  TorehuBi],  <if  (-xtriurnlutuj-  power ;  tmt  1 
i«  rtttlicr  vlnxtK;  and  loomeotary  than  prodnctm. 

Tlie  Tftrt*™,  ((encrftUy,  liavt?  Hat,  imlcatdd,  nNM  -  the  Se^ 
grcNw  IfitNid,  nnil  Uie  Jowh,  hawk  nown-  Th«  b 
iium  are  aeldom  pointed,  1>ut  ^nerall^  road.  If  ^ 
judgu  tnan  IhiAr  portraits,  the  Dutch  eellom  hare  t 
or  significant  noMw.  Tho  nose  oT  tbc  lultan  is  Isr^  aai 
<»icrg<,-tic.  Tlw  ffTf-at  men  of  France,  in  ray  optnioa,  itMie  the 
charactaristic  of  tlioir  f(rcatnen!>,  generally,  in  the  Doae  :  to 
(irfjvi!  wkicli  vxaiiunA  the  eollectiona  of  porU»ita  by  Pemuilt 

■tank  arc  lumall;  an  induhitable  sign  of  unent^rpris- 
[.  Uie  open,  breathing  rn^tnl,  is  n»  cerlKn  a  token 
•",  wliich  inny  easily  dt^^'^ratc  into  weaaalrty. 

THE  UOUTH  AND  LIPS,  ^ 

•  ll  in  the  mind  in  conununicatcd  to  the  moolh. 
-  J)E||H>MI:«f  chftiacter  is  the  mouth,  whether  at  rest  or 
■peridng,  by  ita  infinite  motions  !     VVho  can  express  its  elo- 
qtienee,  even  when  ailent ! 

Whoever  internally  feels  the  worth  of  this  JUBBobatt  so  diffe- 
rent from  every  otiier  member,  eo  inseparaUe,  80  DOt-to-be- 
defined,  so  ample,  yet  BO  nrioos ;  irtioerer,  I  say,  knows  and 
feds  this  worth,  will  tfoik  sod  act  with  divine  iriadom.  Oh ! 
wherefore  can  I  oaiy,  JnqKzfeotly  and  tremblii^y,  declare  aD 
the  honoan  of  the  mouth ;  the  dnef  Beat  of  wiedom  and  fc^y, 
power  and  debility,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  defmnity,  of 
the  human  mind;  the  seat  of  all  love,  all  hatred,  allnncerity,  all 
falsehood,  all  humilily,  all  {nide,  all  diaumulation,  and  all  truth '. 

Oh !  with  ndiat  adoration  would  I  speak,  and  be  oluit,  were 
I  a  more  perfect  man  ! 

Oh  discordant,  degraded,  humanity !  Oh  mouniful  secret 
of  my  misinformed  youth  I  When,  Omniaeiesiee,  shalt  thou 
stand  revealed!  Unworthy  as  I  am,  yet  do  I  adore.  Yet 
worthy  I  ahall  be ;  worthy  as  tiie  nature  of  man  will  permit ; 
tar  he  who  created  me  gave  me  a  mouth  to  glorify  him. 


f 
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Oh  eternal  life  ! — How  shall  it  be  with  me,  what  hallelujahs 
sliall  be  mine,  when  I  behold  the  mouth  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Saviour ! — I  also  have  a  mouth,  an  image 
of  that  which  in  him  I  adore ;  him  can  I  name  who  gave  it 
me. — Oh  Eternal  Life,  what  joys  are  thine,  though  but  in 
imagination ! 

What  shall  I  say,  painters  and  designers,  that  may  induce 
you  to  study  this  sacred  organ,  in  all  its  beauteous  expressions, 
all  its  harmony  and  proportion ! 

Take  plaster  impressions  of  characteristic  mouths  of  the 
living  and  the  dead;  draw  after,  attentively  examine  them, 
learn,  observe,  continue  day  after  day  to  study  one  only ;  and, 
having  perfectly  studied  that,  you  will  have  studied  many. — 
Oh!  pardon  me,  my  heart  is  oppressed.  Among  ten  or 
twenty  draughtsmen,  to  whom  for  three  years  I  have  preach- 
ed, whom  I  have  instructed,  have  drawn  examples  for,  not  one 
have  I  found  who  felt  as  he  ought  to  feel,  saw  what  was  to  be 
seen,  or  could  represent  that  which  was  evident. — ^What  can 
I  hope? 

I  expect  every  thing  from  a  collection  of  characteristic  plaa- 
ter  impressions,  which  might  so  easily  be  made,  were  such  a 
collection  only  once  formed — ^but  who  can  say  whether  such 
observations  might  not  dedare  too  much!  The  human  ma- 
chine may  be  incapable  of  suffering  to  be  thus  analyzed :  man, 
perhaps,  might  not  endure  such  close  inspection ;  and,  there- 
fore, having  eyes,  he  sees  not. — I  speak  it  with  tears,  and  why 
I  weep  thou  knowest,  who  with  me  inquirest  into  the  worth  of 
man. — And  you  weaker,  yet  candid,  though  on  this  occasion 
insensible  readers,  pardon  me. 

Distinguish  in  each  mouth,  a.  the  upper  lip,  singly ;  b,  the 
under  lip,  the  same ;  c.  the  line  formed  by  the  union  of  both, 
when  tranquilly  closed,  if  they  can  be  closed  without  constraint; 
d.  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip,  in  particular,  and  «.  of  the  un- 
der lip ;  /.  the  bottom  of  the  middle  line,  at  each  end ;  and, 
lastly,  ff,  the  extending  of  the  middle  line  on  both  sides      For, 

c  <•* 


TBB  Monn   tup  Ltrs. 

I,  ytm  wtQ  nui  Ut  Mk  iw 


IB  Iqis  so  is  Htm  dnracter. 

h  finn  rittmetw;  weak  Ups,  aad  qoiek  i&  meCioB, 

mvon^dMncUr. 

i^.ined.  Urge,  and  proportiiKiate:  Iif&  the  middle  Ene 

<Kb  is  equally  seTpentine,  on  both  sides,  and  eaer  U>  he 

I,  thiODgh  they  nay  denote  an  inclinatioD  to  {JeasBre,  are 

'  Mm  in  a  bad,  luuui.  ronunoD.  false,  croochii^,  vicioua 

.laieraoee. 

A   lijilesa  mouth,    reaonbling  a   t^n^e  hne,   denotes   oold- 

idustiy,  a  lover  of  order,  precisioa.  boosewiferr:  and  if 

iBwn  npvard  at  the  two  ends,  afiectatioa.  pretetisioe, 

V,        ',  and,  which  may  ever  be  the  prodaetion  uf  oool  raai^. 

Very  fleriiy  )ip«  muat  e\<^T  have  tu  eonieod  with  aeosuality 
and  indoleoce.  The  cut-through,  sharp-drawn  hp,  with  anxi- 
ety and  avarice. 

CtUm  lips,  well  dosed,  without  constraint,  and  well  deline- 
ated, certainly  betoken  consideration,  di^retion,  and  fimiiMss. 

A  mild  overhanging  upper  lip  graieraily  fflgmfies  goodnesB. 
There  are  innumerable  good  persons,  also,  with  projecting 
under  lipa,  but  the  goodneea  of  the  tatter  is  rather  wM  fidelity, 
and  weU-meaoing,  than  warm,  active  friendahip. 

The  under  lip  hollowed  in  the  middle  denotes  a  bnei&il 
character:  Let  the  moment  be  remarited  when  the  ctHiceit  at 
the  jocular  man  descends  to  the  lip,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  « 
little  hollow  in  the  middle. 

A  closed  mouth,  not  sharpened,  not  afiected,  always  denotes 
courage  and  fortitude,  and  the  open  mouth  always  closes  when 
conrage  is  indispensable.  Openness  of  mouth  speaks  com- 
plaint, and  doflesesB,  endurance. 

Little  as  the  physiognomists  have  hitherto  noticed,  much 
might  be  said  concerning  the  lip  improper,  or  the  fleshy  cover- 
ing of  the  upper  teeth,  on  which  anatomists  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  yet  bestowed  any  name,  and  which  may  be  called 
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the  curtain,  or  jyalliiiin,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nose  to  the  red  upper  lip  proper. 

If  the  upper  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper  is  always 
short ;  if  it  be  short  and  hollow,  the  proper  will  be  large  and 
curved;  another  certain  demonstration  of  the  conformity  of 
the  human  countenance. — Hollow  upper  lips  arc  much  less 
common  than  flat  and  perpendicular:  the  character  they 
denote  is  equally  uncommon. 

TEETH. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  striking,  or  continually  visible, 
tlian  the  characteristics  of  the  teeth,  and  the  manner  in  which 
th(7  display  themselves. 

The  following  are  the  observations  I  have  made. 

Small,  short  teeth,  which  have  generally  been  held  by  the 
old  phj^ognomists  to  denote  weakness,  I  have  remarked  in 
adults  of  extraordinary  strength ;  but  they  seldom  were  of  a 
pure  white. 

Long  teeth  are  certain  signs  of  weakness  and  pusillanimity. 

White,  clean,  well-arranged  teeth,  visible  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  opens,  but  not  projecting,  nor  always  entirely  seen,  I 
have  never  met  with  in  adults,  except  in  good,  acute,  honest, 
candid,  faithful  men. 

I  have  also  met  foul,  uneven,  and  ugly  teeth,  in  persons  of 
tlic  above  good  character ;  but  it  w^s  always  cither  sickness 
or  some  mental  im{)erfection,  which  gave  this  deformity. 

Whoever  leaves  his  teeth  foul,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
clean  them,  certainly  betrays  much  of  the  negligence  of  his 
cliaracter,  which  does  him  no  honour. 

.  As  are  the  teeth  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  their  form,  position, 
and  cleanliness  (so  far  as  the  latter  depends  upon  himself)  so 
is  his  taste. 

Wherever  the  upper  gum  is  very  visible,  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  lips,  there  is  generally  much  cold  and  phlegm. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  written  upon  the  teeth,  although 
they  arc  ^(Mierally  neglected,  in  all  historical  paintings.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  wo  ne(»d  but  observe  the  teeth  of  an  indivi- 


<Aa  bat  MBMcf  oral 

evidnttlj  caatr»Setarj  aff^urA  in  Uk  eoflattaMee. 

Tlie  fMiBUd  dim  is  geaenBr  beid  tobeaaignaf  aeritann 

aod  oaft,  U»U|di  I  kaow  tst  wofthr  {wnone  with  sodi 
dniM.     Their  cnft  is  the  enft  of  the  best  dnontic  poeiaj. 

The  soft,  tat  doable  diia,  genenDf  poiotB  oui  the  ejamre. 

The  ai^nhr  ehio  is  seUom  found  but  in  discreet,  itgII-iEb- 
pO0ed,finD  men. 

FhtncMof  diin  speaiksihe  cold  and  dry;  amibaB,lear; 
and  nNmdoen,  with  a  dimple,  baaeroleiHe. 


aOtERAL  BZMAMXI. 


I  MuiT  premise,  I  am  bat  little  acquainted  vHh  the  Temale 
part  of  the  human  race.  Any  man  ot  the  wmld  nrast  know 
more  of  them  than  I  can  pretend  to  know ;  my  of^iortunities 
of  seeing  them  at  the  theatre,  at  baUs,  or  at  the  card  table, 
where  they  best  may  be  stndied,  have  been  exceedingly  few. 
In  my  youth  I  alrooet  avoided  womm,  and  was  never  in  love. 

For  ihix  reason,  perh^ie  I  ought   to  have   left  this  verj- 
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important  part  of  physiognomy  to  one  much  better  informed, 
having  mysolf  so  little  knowledge  of  the  fair  sex. 

Yet  might  not  such  neglect  have  been  dangerous  ?  Might 
another  have  treated  the  subject  in  the  manner  which  I  could 
wish  ?  Or  would  he  have  said  the  little  I  have  to  say ;  and 
which,  though  little,  I  esteem  to  be  important  and  necessary! 

I  frequently  shudder  while  I  think  how  excessively,  how 
contrary  to  my  mtention,  the  study  of  phjnsiognomy  may  be 
abused,  when  applied  to  women. 

1  often  reflect  that  physiognomy  will  fare  no  better  than 
philosophy,  poetry,  physic,  or  whatever  may  be  termed  art  or 
science.  A  littie  philosophy  leads  to  Atheism,  much  to 
Christianity.    Thus  must  it  be  with  physiognomy. 

But  I  will  not  be  discouraged.  The  half  precedes  the 
whole.  We  learn  to  walk  by  falling,  and  shall  we  forbear  to 
Aralk  lest  we  should  fall ! 

I  can  say  with  certainty,  true  pure  physiognomonical  sen- 
sation, in  respect  to  the  female  sex,  best  can  season  and 
improve  life,  and  is  the  most  eflbctual  preservative  against  the 
degradation  of  ourselves  or  others. 

BBBT  OAN  8BAB0N  AND  IMPROVB  HUMAN  LIFE. 

What  better  can  temper  manly  rudeness,  or  strengthen  and 
support  the  weakness  of  man ;  what  so  soon  can  assuage  the 
rapid  blaze  of  wrath ;  what  more  charm  masculine  power ; 
what  so  quickly  dissipate  peevishness  and  ill  temper ;  what  so 
well  can  wile  away  the  insipid  tedious  hours  of  life,  as  the 
near  and  affectionate  look  of  a  noble  beautiful  woman! 
What  is  so  strong  as  her  soft  and  delicate  hand !  What  so 
persuasive  as  her  tears  restrained !  Who  but  beholding  her 
must  cease  to  sin!  How  can  the  Spirit  of  God  act  more 
omnipotently  upon  the  heart,  than  by  the  extending,  and  in- 
creasing, physiognomonical  sensation  for  such  an  eloquent 
countenance !  What  so  well  can  season  daily  insipidity !  I 
scarcely  can  conceive  a  gift  of*  more  paternal  and  di\ino  bene- 
volence. This  has  sweetened  every  bitter  of  my  life :  this 
alone  has  supported  me  under  the  most  corroding  cares,  when 


of  a  bursting  h«irt  waDteil  V'-nt-  My  cj-es  Fwam 
d  my  spirit  groaned  with  anffuish.  Then  when 
ily  asked,  '•  Where  is  now  thy  God  V  when  they 
:  sympathy,  the  sfPection  of  my  eoid,  with  rude 

, JB  scorn;    when  acta  of  honest   simjihoity   were 

I,  and  the  sacred  impulse  of  conscious  truth  was 
.ii^a,  uisaed  iit,  and  despised  ;  in  those  burning  inom<*nt» 
1  the   world   afforded  no   comfort, — even  then   did   the 
nighty  open  my  eyes ;  even  then  did  he  give  me  an  unfail- 
t  source  of  joy,  containod  iu  a  gentle,  tender,  but  internally 
lu-m,  female  mind;  au  aspect  like  that  of  unpractised,  clois- 
tered virginity,  which  felt,  and  was  able  to  tfface,  each  emo- 
tion, each  passion,  in  the  most  concealed  feature  of  her  hiis- 
liand's  countenance,  and  who,  by  that   means,  without  any 
thing  of  what  the  world  calls  beauty,  shone  forth  beauteous  as 
an  angel. 

Can'there  be  a  more  noble  or  im]x>rtant  practice  than  that 
of  a  physiognomonical  sensation  for  beauties  so  cultivating,  su 
excellent,  as  these  ? 

THIS  PirrsiOGNOMONiCAL  benbation  ib  the  moett  effectual  PRiiSRR- 

VATIVE  AJAINSr  TUB  DBOBAPATION  OF  OmiSBLVEB  AND  OTHEBS. 

What  sooner  can  discover  the  boundary  between  appetite 
and  affection,  or  cunning  under  the  mask  of  sensibility ;  what 
sooner  can  distinguish  desire  from  love,  or  love  from  friendship  t 
What  can  more  reverently,  internally,  and  profoundly  feel  the 
sanctity  of  innocence,  the  divinity  of  maiden  purity,  or  sooner 
detect  coquetry  unblessed,  with  wiles  affecting  every  look  of 
modesty  t  How  often  will  such  a  physiognonust  turn  con- 
temptuous from  the  beauties  most  adored,  from  the  wretched 
pride  of  their  silence,  their  measured  affectation  of  speech,  the 
insipidity  of  their  eyes,  arrogantly  overlooking  misery  and 
poverty,  their  authoritative  nose,  their  languid,  unmeaning  lips, 
relaxed  by  contempt,  blue  with  envy,  and  half  bitten  through 
by  artifice  and  malice  !— The  obviousness  of  these,  and  many 
other  characteristics,  will  preserve  him  who  can  see  from  the 
dangerous  channs  of  their  shameless  bosoms !   How  fully  con- 
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viiiced  is  ttie  man  of  pure,  physiognoinonical  sensation,  that 
he  cannot  be  more  degraded  than  by  suffering  himself  to  be 
ensnared  by  such  a  countenance !  Be  this  one  proof  among  a 
thousand. 

But  if  a  noble  spotless  maiden  but  appear ;  all  innocence, 
and  all  soul ;  all  love,  and  of  love  all  worthy,  which  must  as 
suddenly  be  felt  as  she  manifestly  feels ;  if  in  her  large  arched 
forehead  all  the  capacity  of  the  immeasurable  intelligence  which 
wisdom  can  communicate  be  visible;  if  her  compressed,  but 
not  frowning,  eyebrows  speak  an  unexplored  mine  of  under- 
standing, or  her  gentle-outlined  or  sharpened  nose  refined  taste, 
with  sympathetic  goodness  of  heart,  which  flows  through  the 
clear  teeth,  over  her  pure  and  efficient  lips ;  if  she  breathe 
humility  and  complacency ;  if  condescension  and  mildness  be 
in  each  motion  of  her  mouth,  dignified  wisdom  in  each  tone  of 
her  voice ;  if  her  eyes,  neither  too  open,  nor  too  close,  but 
looking  straight  forward,  or  gently  turned,  speak  the  soul  that 
seeks  a  sisterly  embrace  ;  if  she  be  superior  to  all  the  powers 
of  description  ;  if  all  the  glories  of  her  angelic  form  be  imbibed 
like  the  mild  and  golden  rays  of  an  autunmal  evening  sun  ; — 
may  not  then  this  so  highly  prized  physiognomonical  sensation 
be  a  destructive  snare,  or  sin,  or  both  i 

^^  If  thine  eye  be  single  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light, 
as  when  the  bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee  light.*" — 
Luke  xi.  34.  And  what  is  physiognomonical  sensation  but 
this  singleness  of  eye  I  The  soul  is  not  to  be  seen  without  the 
body,  but  in  the  body ;  and  the  more  it  is  thus  seen  the  more 
sacred  to  thee  will  the  body  be. — What !  man, — ^having  this 
sensation,  which  God  has  bestowed,  wouldst  thou  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  God  2  Wouldst  thou  degrade,  defame,  debilitate, 
and  deprive  it  of  sensibility  I  Shall  he  whom  a  good  or  great 
countenance  does  not  inspire  with  reverence  and  love,  inca- 
{)able  of  offence,  speak  of  physiognomonical  sensation ;  of  that 
wliich  is  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  I  Nothing  maintains 
chastity  so  entire,  nothing  so  truly  preserves  the  thoughts  from 
bnital  passion — nothing  so  reciprocally  exalts  souls  as  when 
they  arc  mutually  held  in  sacred  j)urity.  The  contemplation 
of  power  awakens  revoronc<»,  and  the  sense  of  love  inspires  love; 
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MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

leral  (for  I  neither  can  nor  will  state  any  thing  but 
IS  most  known,)  how  much  more  pure,  tender,  dclicitt.'', 
ble,  afTectionate,  flexible,  and  patient,  is  woman   than 

ihe  primary  matter  of  which  they  are  constituted  ap(>eaM 
to  bu  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elastic  tlian  that  of  man. 

They  are  fonned  to  maternal  mildness  and  aRection ;  all 
their  organs  are  tender,  yielding,  easily  wounded,  sensible,  and 
receptible. 

Among  a  thousand  females  there  is  scarcely  one  without 
the  generic  feminine  signs ;  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
irritable. 

They  are  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  out  of  man,  to  be 
subject  to  man ;  to  comfort  him  like  angels,  and  to  lighten  his 
cares.  "  She  shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing,  if  they  continue 
in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety." — 1  7^. 

ii.  15. 

This  tenderness,  this  sensibility,  this  light  texture  of -their 
fibres  and  organs,  this  volatility  of  feeling  render  them  so  easy 
to  conduct  and  to  tempt ;  so  ready  of  submission  to  the  enter- 
prize  and  power  of  the  man ;  but  more  powerful  through  the 
aid  of  their  charms  than  man,  with  all  his  strength.  The  man 
was  not  first  tempted,  but  the  woman,  afterwards  the  man  bj 
the  woman. 

But,  not  only  ea^ly  to  be  tempted,  she  is  capable  of  being 
formed  to  the  purest,  noblest,  most  sen^hic  virtue ;  to  every 
thing  which  can  deserve  praise  or  aflTection. 

Highly  sendble  of  purity,  beauty,  and  symmetry,  she  does 
not  always  take  time  to  reflect  on  internal  life,  internal  death, 
internal  corruption.  "  The  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyee,  and  a  tree  to  he 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  and  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof.^' 
—Gen.  iii.  6. 
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The  female  thinks  not  profoundly ;  profound  thought  is  the 
power  of  the  man. 

Women  feel  more.     Sensibility  is  the  power  of  woman. 

They  often  rule  more  effectually,  more  sovereignly,  than 
man.  They  rule  with  tender  looks,  tears,  and  sighs;  but  not 
with  passion  and  threats ;  for  if,  or  when  they  so  rule,  they 
are  no  longer  women,  but  abortions. 

They  are  capable  of  the  sweetest  sensibility,  the  most  pro- 
found  emotion,  the  utmost  humility,  and  the  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  their  countenances  are  the  signs  of  sanctity  and  invi- 
olabiUty,  which  every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  often  miraculous. 

Therefore,  by  the  irritability  of  their  nerves,  their  incapa- 
city for  deep  inquiry  and  firm  decision,  they  may  easily,  from 
their  extreme  sensibility,  become  the  most  irreclaimable,  the 
most  rapturous  enthusiasts. 

Their  love,  strong  and  rooted  as  it  is,  is  very  changeable ; 
their  hatred  almost  incurable,  and  only  to  be  effitced  by  con- 
tinued and  artful  flattery.  Men  are  most  profound ;  women 
are  more  sublime. 

Men  most  embrace  the  whole ;  women  remark  individually, 
and  take  more  delight  in  selecting  the  minutise  which  form 
the  whole.  Man  hears  the  bursting  thunder,  views  the  de&- 
structive  bolt  with  serene  aspect,  and  stands  erect  amidst  the 
fearful  majesty  of  the  streaming  clouds. 

Woman  trembles  at  the  lightning,  and  the  voice  of  distant 
thunder ;  and  shrinks  into  herself,  or  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
man. 

Man  receives  a  ray  of  light  single,  woman  delists  to  view 
it  through  a  prism,  in  all  its  dazzling  colours.  She  contem- 
plates the  rainbow  as  the  promise  of  peace ;  he  extends  his 
inquiring  eye  over  the  whole  horizon. 

Woman  laughs,  man  smiles;  woman  weeps,  man  remains 
silent.  Woman  is  in  anguish  when  man  weeps,  and  in  de^Mur 
when  man  is  in  anguish ;  yet  has  she  often  more  faith  than 
man. 

Man  without  religion  is  a  diseased  creature,  wag  would  per- 

I)  D 


)lf  he  is  well,  ami  ueeds  aot  a  phyMcian ;  but  w 

Iglon  is  raging  and  monstrou». 

1  with  a  beard  b  not  so  disgusting  as  a  woman  who 

■e-thiiiker ;  her  spk  is  foraied  to  piety  and  religion ; 

rist  tirst  appeared ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  prevent 

n  too  ardently,  and  too  hastily,   embracing   htm — 

ich  me  not."     They  are  prompt  to  receive  and  seize  no- 

tnd  become  its  enthusiasts. 

!  whole  world  is  forgotten  in  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
;nce  and  proximity  of  him  thoy  love. 
I  hey  sink  into  the  most  incurable  melancholy,  as  they  al»> 
rise  to  the  most  enraptured  heights. 

The  feelings  of  the  man  are  more  ima^nation ;  those  of  the 
female  more  heai-t. 

When  eomiimnicative,  they  are, more  communicative  than 
man  ;  when  secret,  more  secret. 

In  general  they  are  more  patient,  long  suffering,  credulous, 
benevolent,  and  modest. 

Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  She  is  the 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  (I  Cor.  iii. 
12.)  the  materials  for  building  on  the  maJe  foundation.  She 
is  the  leaven,  or,  more  expressively,  the  oU  to  the  vinegar  of 
man ;  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  man. 

Man  singly,  is  but  half  a  man ;  at  least  but  half  human. — 
A  king  without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels  properly  what 
she  is,  whether  still  or  in  motion,  rests  upon  the  man ;  nor  is 
man  what  he  may  and  ought  to  be  but  in  conjimction  with 
woman.  Therefore  "  Tt  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone, 
but  that  he  should  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.'' 

A  WORD  ON  THE  PHYSIOGNOMONICAL  RELATION 
OF  THE  SEXES. 

Man  is  the  most  firm — woman  the  most  flexible. 
Man  is  the  straightest — woman  the  most  bending, 
Man  stands  steadfast — woman  gently  trips, 
Man  surveys  and  observca — woman  glances  and  feels. 
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Man  is  soriou.-.  —woman  is  gay. 

Man  is  the  tallest  and  broadest — woman  less  and  taper. 

Man  is  rough  and  hard — woman  smooth  and  soft. 

Man  is  bro>vn — woman  is  fair. 

Man  is  wrinkly — woman  less  so. 

The  hair  of  man  is  more  strong  and  short — of  woman  more 
long  and  pliant. 

The  eyebrows  of  man  are  compressed — of  woman  less 
frowning. 

Man  has  most  convex  lines — ^>voinan  most  concave. 

Man  has  most  straight  lines — woman  most  curved. 

The  countenance  of  man,  taken  in  profile,  is  more  seldom 
perpendicular  than  that  of  the  woman. 

Man  is  most  angular — ^woman  most  roimd. 


OF  THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  YOUTH. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ZIMMERMANn'*8  LIFE  OF  HALLER. 

"  The  first  years  of  the  youth  contain  the  history  of  the 
man.  They  develope  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  the  materials 
of  future  conduct,  and  the  true  features  of  temperament.  In 
riper  years  dissimulation  is  predominant,  or,  at  least,  that 
modification  of  our  thoughts  which  is  the  consequence  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 

^^  The  characteristics  of  the  passions,  which  are  undeniably 
discovered  to  us  by  the  peculiar  art  denominated  physiognomy, 
are  ef&ced  in  the  countenance  by  age;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  true  signs  are  visible  in  youth. 

^^  The  original  materials  of  man  are  unchangeable ;  he  is 
drawn  in  colours  that  have  no  deceit.  The  l)oy,  is  the  woik  of 
nature ;  the  man,  of  art.'^ 

How  much  of  the  true,  how  much  of  the  false,  worthy  Zim- 
mermann,  at  least,  of  the  indefinite,  is  there  in  this  passage ! 

According  to  my  conception,  I  see  the  clay,  the  mass,  in  the 
youthful  countenance ;  but  not  the  form  of  the  future  man. 

There  ai*e  passions  and  powers  of  youth,  and  passions  and 
powers  of  age.     Those  ofU'n  arc  contradictor}'  in  the  same 
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t  -e  ihny  contained  one  within  the  other-     Time  ptn- 

expreanioD  of  latent  traits.     A  man   is  but  a  boy 

fh  a  mRpiifying  gloae;  therefoi-e,  I  always  perceive 

i  countenance  of  a  man  than  a  boy.     Diesimulation 

iL       d   ronceal   the   moral  materials,  but  cannot  alter 

.■  forui.     The  gntwtb  of  powers  and  passions  imparts  to 

I  first  undefined  sketch  of  what  is  called  a    boy'a  coiui- 

nce,  the  firm  traits,  shading,  and  colutirings  of  manhood. 

j-e  are  youthful  connteuancee  which  declare  whether  they 

ever  shall,  or  shall  not,  ripen  into  man.     This  they  declare, 

but  they  only  declare  it  to  the  great  phyBiognomiat.     I  will 

acknowledge,  when  (which  seldom  happens)  the  form  of  the 

head  is  beautiful,  conspicuous,  proportionate,  greatly  featured, 

well  defined,  and  not  too  feebly  coloured,  it  will  be  difficult 

that  the  result  should  be  common  or  vulgar.     I  likewise  know 

that  where  the  form  is  distorted,  especially  when  it  is  tranti- 

vorsG,  extended,  undefined,  or  too  harshly  defined,  much  can 

rarely  be  expected.     But  how  much  do  the  forms  of  youthfbl 

countenances  change,  even  in  the  system  of  the  bones ! 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  openness,  undogeneracy,  sim- 
plicity, and  ingenuousness  of  a  childish  and  youthfiil  coun- 
tenance.  So  be  it  said ;  for  my  own  part,  I  must  own,  I  am 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  youthful  counteoancfl 
with  the  same  degree  of  quickness  and  precision  (however 
small  that  degree)  as  a  manly.  The  more  1  converse  with 
and  consider  children,  the  more  difficult  do  I  find  it  to  pro- 
nounce, with  certainty,  concerning  their  character.  ~  Not  that 
I  do  not  meet  countenances,  among  children  and  boys,  most 
strikin^y,  and  positively,  significant :  yet  seldom  is  the  great 
outline  of  the  youth  so  definite  as  for  us  to  be  able  to  read  in 
it  the  man.  The  most  remarkably  advantageons  young  coun- 
tenances may,  easily,  through  accident,  terror,  hurt,  or  severity 
in  parents  or  tutors,  he  internally  injured,  without  any  aippA- 
rent  injury  to  the  whole.  The  beautiful,  the  eloquent  form, 
the  firm  forehead,  the  deep,  shaip  eye,  the  cheerful,  open,  free, 
quick-moving  mouth,  remain :  there  will  only  be  a  drop  of 
troubled  water  in  what  else  appears  ao  clear ;  only  an  uncom- 
mon, scarcely  remarkable,  perhaps  ccnvulsive,  motion  of  the 
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mouth.  Thus  is  hope  overthrown,  and  beauty  rendered 
indistinct. 

As  simplicity  is  the  soil  for  variety,  so  is  innocence  for  the 
products  of  vice. 

Simplicity,  not  of  a  youth,  but  of  a  child,  in  thee  the  Omni- 
scient only  views  the  progress  of  sleeping  passion ;  the  gentle 
wrinkles  of  youth,  the  deep  of  manhood,  and  the  manifold  and 
relaxed  of  age.  Oh,  how  different  was  my  infantine  coun- 
tenance to  my  present,  in  form  and  speech  ! 

O  mihi  pneteritot  referat  n  Jujnter  annos  1 

But  as  transgression  follows  innocence,  so  doth  virtue  trans- 
gression, and  eternal  good  virtue,  on  earth. 

Doth  the  vessel  say  to  the  potter,  ^^  wherefore  hast  thoa 
made  me  thus  T 

« I  am  Uttle,  but  I  am  I.'' 

He  who  created  me  did  not  create  me  to  be  a  child ;  but 
a  man.  Wherefore  should  I  ruminate  on  the  pleasures  of 
childhood,  unburdened  with  cares!  I  am  what  I  am.  I  will 
forget  the  past,  nor  weep  that  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  when 
I  contemplate  children  in  all  their  loveliness.  To  join  the 
powers  of  man  with  the  simplicity  of  the  child  is  the  height  of 
all  my  hopes ;  Ood  grant  they  may  be  accomplished. 

A  WORD  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

Three  things  appear  to  me  indispensable  to  traveUers; 
health,  money,  and  physiognomy.  Therefore  a  physiognomo- 
nical  word  to  traveUers.  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that,  instead 
of  a  word,  a  traveller's  physiognomonical  companion  were 
written ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  an  experienced  traveller. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  bid  them  fareweU,  with  the  following 
short  advice. 

What,  travellers,  do  you  seek :  what  wish !  What  would 
ye  sec  more  remarkable,  more  singular,  more  rare,  more 
worthy  to  be  examined,  than  the  varieties  of  humanity  ?  This 
indeed  is  fashionable — Ye  inquire  after  man ;  ye  seek  the 
wisest,  best,  and  greatest  men. 


J  the  most  f^unous. 
refore  ie  rnur  cariosity  tinuted   to  meviof^,  oohrf   ^ 
lit  be  hotter  vmi  flbonld  iBinnitiate  jaar  awn  mania 
of  otbere.  and  animate  j-QiuBelves  by  tbeir  ardoor  i 
■y  IB  chilcliitb  nhich  is  men>1y  confined  to  secini*; 
■nibilion  desires  ooiy  to  aar,  I  hare  beheld  that  man- 
would  disregard  views  so  coofmed  must  altiii^  ueb 
phyncij^fioninnicAlIy ;  if  he  would  learn  n-isdom,  he  moat 
rfUe  t"  emiijian'  and  jud^  of  the  reUtion  between  their 


By  this,  oolj,  tuaj-  much 
ream  be  compareci  to  the 
H  examined;  their  coorae^ 
>isteroiis  eontentkHi.  T^ 
TCf;  of  originality  of  tboae 
IS  internal,  what  external! 


rks,  their  fame,  an 
be  learned.  By  this  ..^j  Jn 
fountain  ;  the  iiuallty  of  the  » 
their  gentle  muminra,  or  n 
inqiiirur  niay  nsk  wlutt  is  the 
tuen ;  wIiAt  is  Imrrowed ;  wliai 
This  forehead,  and  those  eyebro'  rs,  will  thus  versify,  thtia 
translate,  thus  trriticiae :  therefore ,  on  this  eye,  depends  the 
fete  of  the  writer,  the  blockhead,  or  the  man  of  genius.  This 
DOfte  thuK  CHtimates  the  mortal,  a  id  tin?  immortal,  in  hmmui 
iwrforinaiiwfi.  As  arc  tlio  featurt'S  so  will  l>e  the  mind. — 
Yea,  scholars  of  nature,  you  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
countenances  of  famous  men.  In  them  you  will  read  that  the 
wasp  nill  dare  to  alight  on  the  hose  of  the  hero.  To  me 
it  will  he  pleasure  when  you  have  acquired  this  ph^'siognomo- 
nical  seii^jation ;  for  without  tliis  you  will  but  travel  in  the 
dark ;  you  will  hut  be  led  through  a  picture  gallery,  blindfold, 
only  that  you  might  say,  I  too  have  been  in  that  gallery. 

Could  I  travel  unknown,  I  would,  also,  visit  artists,  men  of 
learning,  and  philosophers ;  men  famous  in  their  re^>ectiTe 
countries ;  but  it  should  either  be  my  adieu,  aa  the  thing  least 
unportant,  or  as  a  recreation  on  my  aiiival.  Pardon  me,  men 
of  renown,  1  have  been  credulous  iu  your  favour,  but  I  ahall 
daily  become  more  circumspect.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depre- 
ciate your  worth.  I  know  many  whose  presence  does  not 
diminish  but  increase  fame.  Yet  will  I  be  careful  that  rumour 
shall  neither  dazzle  nor  cloud  my  reason. 

I  would  rather  mix  unknown  with  the  multitude ;  visit 
churches,  juihlic  walks,  hospitals,  orphan  himscs,  and  Hssemhlit^ 
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of  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  the  law.  I  would,  first,  consider 
the  general  form  of  the  inhabitants,  their  height,  proportion, 
strength,  weakness,  motion,  complexion,  attitude,  gesture,  and 
gait.  1  would  observe  them  individually ;  see,  compare,  close 
my  eyes,  trace  in  imagination  all  I  had  seen,  open  them  again, 
correct  my  memory,  and  close  and  open  them  alternately; 
would  study  for  words,  write,  and  draw,  with  a  few  determi- 
nate traits,  the  general  form,  so  easy  to  be  discovered.  I  would 
compare  my  drawings  with  the  known  general  form  of  the 
people.  How  easily  might  a  summary,  an  index,  of  the  people 
be  obtained !  .  Having  made  these  familiar  to  me,  I  would 
descend  to  the  particular ;  would  search  for  the  general  form 
of  the  head ;  would  ask,  is  it  most  inclined  to  the  cylindrical, 
the  spherical,  the  square,  the  convex,  or  the  concave !  Is  the 
countenance  open,  is  it  writhed,  is  it  free,  or  forked !  I  would 
next  examine  the  forehead;  then  the  eyebrows;  the  outline 
and  colour  of  the  eyes ;  the  nose ;  and  especially  the  mouth, 
when  it  opens,  and  the  teeth,  with  their  appearance,  to  dis- 
cover the  national  characteristic.  Could  I  but  define  the  line 
of  the  opening  of  the  lips,  in  seven  promiscuous  coimtenances, 
I  imagine  I  should  have  found  the  general  physiognomonical 
character  of  the  nation,  or  place.  I  almost  dare  establish  it  as 
an  axiom  that,  what  is  common  to  six  or  seven  persons  of  any 
place,  taken  promiscuously,  is  more  or  less  common  to  the 
whole. 

Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  they  will  be  rare. 

I  next  would  plant  myself  in  a  public  walk,  or  at  the  crossing 
of  streets.  There  I  would  wait  patiently  for  the  unknown 
noble  countenance,  uncomipted  by  fame  and  adulation,  which, 
certainly,  most  certainly,  I  should  find  ;  for,  in  all  countries  on 
earth,  wherever  a  hundred  common  men  are  assembled,  one 
not  common  may  be  found ;  and  out  of  a  thousand,  ten  ;  and 
I  must  have,  indeed,  little  eye,  little  sensibility.,  for  noble 
humanity,  little  faith  in  Providence,  which  seeks  its  adorers,  if 
I  did  not'find  this  one  in  a  hundred,  or,  at  least,  in  the  ten 
among  a  thousand.  He  that  sceketh  shall  find.  I  waited  not 
in  vain.  He  came;  I  found  him;  he  passed  by  me.  And 
wliat  were  the  tokens  by  which  I  discovered  him,  in  every 


Ibii  Mill  rfiMiJ^      BctfaMtoae 
»ftyy*fc*«T»iii^iiirfto*GorfcAwe«. 

[  denr  nav  !»  Ae  fcvoarile  of  bemen.  I  qaestiia  kw 
coDMniiBi;  what  (  Ai,  ami  mi»l  1  do  or*.  «^  to  ksow^. 
that  I  mvf  bear  the  Toiee  oT  the  bodI,  }MuLHjift^,  Irib  the 
nvfolh ;  and,  viewii^  bira  nearer,  see  afl  the  obGqadn  of 
diwUntion  vanub.  I  ad[  him  eooceraii^  his  iut  iqiatinw, 
bin  place  <rf  reaidenoe.  I  nxjaire  the  road  thhher.  I  co^n 
un';x[iect«d]}'  npoa  hiio,  into  bia  boose,  into  be  wukahup; 
be  riwH,  I  o>Ji^  bim  to  be  seated,  to  contnne  bis  labour ;  I 
nee  bin  chUdreD,  his  wife,  and  am  deligfated.  He  knows  not 
what  I  want,  nor  do  I  know  myseb^  yet  am  I  pleased  with  him, 
and  hti  with  me.  I  purchase  something,  or  nothii^,  as  it 
ha|ipenfi.  I  inquire  particulariy  after  bis  Mends.  "  Yoa 
have  tiut  fuw,  but  those  few  are  faithiol."  He  stands  asto- 
ninhed,  Hmiles,  or  weeps,  in  the  innocence  and  goodness  of  bis 
hfiart,  which  he  wbbcs  to  conceal,  but  which  is  open  as  day. 
He  (fwrw  my  affection ;  our  emotions  are  reciprocally  ex- 
|>an'l(^  and  strengthened ;  we  separate  reluctantly,  and  I 
know  I  have  entered  a  house  which  is  entered  bv  the  angels 
ofG.xI. 

Oh !    lu>w  gratefully,  .how  highly  is  he  rewarded  for  his 
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labours  who  travels,  interested  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  a  man,  to  collect  in  the  spirit,  the  children  of  Ood 
who  are  scattered  over  the  world !  This  appears  to  me  to  bo 
the  supreme  bliss  of  man,  as  it  must  be  of  angels. 

If  I  meet  him  not,  I  have  no  resource  but  in  society.  Here 
I  hear  him  most  who  speaks  least,  mildest,  and  most  un- 
affectedly. 

Wherever  I  meet  the  smile  of  self-sufficiency,  or  the  oblique 
look  of  envy,  I  turn  away,  and  seek  him  who  remains  oppressed 
by  the  loud  voice  of  confidence. 

J  set  myself  rather  beside  the  answerer  than  the  man  of 
clamorous  loquacity;  and  still  rather  beside  the  humble  in- 
quirer than  the  voluble  solver  of  all  difficulties. 

He  who  hastens  too  fast,  or  lags  behind,  is  no  companion  of 
mine.  I  rather  seek  him  who  walks  with  a  free,  firm,  and  even 
step ;  who  looks  but  little  about  him ;  who  neither  carries  his 
head  aloft  nor  contemplates  his  legs  and  feet.  If  the  hand  of 
affliction  be  heavy  upon  him,  I  seat  myself  by  his  side,  take 
his  hand,  and  with  a  glance,  infuse  conviction  to  his  soul  that 
God  is  love. 

I  fix  in  my  memory  the  simple  outlines  of  the  loud,  and  the 
silent,  the  laugher  and  the  smiler,  of  him  who  gives  the  kay, 
and  him  who  takes.  I  then  conunit  them  to  paper :  my  collec- 
tion increases.  I  compare,  arrange,  judge,  and  am  astonished. 
I  every  where  find  similarity  of  traits,  similarity  of  character ; 
the  same  humanity  every  where,  and  every  where  the  same 
tokens.  How  must  my  knowledge  of  men  increase  at  each 
step,  and  how  must  this  produce  certainty  and  joy,  wisdom  and 
love,  and  happiness,  to  myself  and  my  brethren ! 

A  WORD  TO  PRINCES  AND  JUDGES. 

How  willingly  would  I  write  a  treatise  for  your  use,  most 
iin|)ortant  of  men ! 

Who  so  much  as  you  need  a  perfect  knowledge  of  man,  free 
from  cal)al,  or  the  intervention  of  self-interest !  Suffer  me  to 
approach  your  throne,  and  present  ray  petition. 

Keep  in  your  most  socix)t  conunon-place  book  an  index  to 

i»  i>  ♦ 


trthe  WwrfhM^iU. '|iwi'^lrt>«to*r,  week  far wrf 
Uw^m  ■■iiJmiic  Ja^ boC  1m mMmK,  nr  by  aoe 
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r  npf^BscrU 
wfeeeh,  tfaoo^  it  mj  JiMnahie  toa  prnee,  or  ratfaer,  to  tibe  fj^ 

li'i:!  -.r.-.  ;  r;  ,  /-aruK/t  ■J^-^vf  bim  i*  a  man.  Hirins  oaee  dis- 
coviTcd  wiylDai  aod  goodne^  in  a  mli)ect,  hoDoaraadi  a  sab- 
ject  as  the  best  Mesaii^  wUcli  beaTcn  can,  m  Uns  worid, 
bestow  upon  its  (arotirttes.  Seek  features  tiat  are  stroi^, 
bat  twi  fwbidding ;  gentle,  vet  not  eflenunatc ;  pootiTe,  with- 
out turbulence ;  natural,  not  am^ant ;  with  (^len  eyes,  clear 
aq>ects,  strong  noses,  near  tlie  Torebead,  and  wHh  sndi  let 
your  throaes  be  sunouiKled.  Entrust  your  secrets  to  propor- 
tkiuate  and  parallel  drawn  coontenaDccs ;  to  horizontal,  firm, 
compressed  eyebrows ;  to  ehanneled,  not  too  r^wvody  cloeed, 
red,  active,  bat  not  relaxed  or  withered  lips.  Yet  I  will 
forbear  to  delineate,  and  again  only  entreat  that  the'  counte- 
nance may  be  sacred  to  you  for  tbe  sake  of  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  and  wisdom  because  of  the  seal  of  God  set 
up'>n  the  forehead. 

And  you  judges,  judge  not,  indeed,  by  appearances,  but 
examine  according  to  appearances.  Justice,  blindfold,  with- 
out physiognomy,  in  as  unnatural  as  blindfold  love.     There  are 
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countenances  which  cannot  have  committed  a  multitude  of 
vices.  Study  the  traits  of  each  vice,  and  the  forms  in  which 
vice  naturally,  or  unwillingly,  resides.  There  are  capabilities 
and  incapabilities  in  the  countenance;  things  which  it  can 
will,  others  which  it  cannot.  Each  passion,  open  or  concealed, 
has  its  peculiar  language.  The  appearance  of  innocence  is  as 
determinate  to  the  experienced  eye  as  the  appearance  of 
health.     The  appearance  of  each  vice  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

O  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  vultu  ! 

Examine  innocence  and  guilt  face  to  face;  in  your  pre* 
scnce,  and  when  they  suppose  you  do  not  observe  them ;  in 
the  presence,  and  in  the  absence,  of  witnesses.  See  with  sim- 
plicity ;  hear  with  simplicity ;  follow  only  the  voice  of  unpre- 
judiced feeling.  Remark  their  walk,  when  they  enter,  and 
when  they  leave  the  judgment  hall.  Let  the  light  fall  full  upon 
their  countenances ;  be  yourself  in  the  shade.  Physiognomy 
will  render  the  torture  unnecessary,*  will  deHver  innocence, 

♦  About  two  years  since  one  philosopher  wrote  to  anothei,Thc  tor- 
ture will  soon  be  abolished  in  Austria.  It  was  asked.  What  shall  be  its 
substitute  ?  The  penetrating  look  of  the  judge,  replied  Sonnenfels. 
Physiof^nomy  will,  in  twenty-five  years,  become  a  part  of  jurisprudence, 
instead  of  the  torture;  and  lectures  will  be  read  m  the  universities  on 
the  Physiognomiceforense,  instead  of  the  Medicina  forensii. 

Let  this,  however,  be  spoken  in  a  whisper ;  otherwise  those  who  scoff 
at  us  will  laugh,  and  those  who  pity  us  grieve.  **  What,"  it  will  be  said» 
"  shall  men  then  be  pardoned  or  executed  according  to  their  counte- 
nances ?"  The  worthy,  hearing  this,  and  not  having  time  to  examine 
facts,  will  exclaim,  "  This  is,  indeed,  being  too  enthusiastic." 

Rut  let  us  elucidate  this  by  example.  It  is  about  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years  since  some  persons  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  probable 
duration  of  life.  The  satirical  laughed;  the  philosophers,  as  usual, 
reasoned  inconclusively,  and  the  divines  discovered  that  men  had  im- 
piously attempted  to  penetrate  those  secrets  which  were  reserved  to  God 
alone.  Had  any  one  tlicn  affirmed  that,  in  five-and-twenty  years,  some 
millions  of  flioncy  would  be  advanced  upon  such  calculations,  men  would 
hc»vc  answered,  according  to  the  wise  reasoning  of  every  age,  "  This  is 
j^oini;  too  far ;  it  is  the  mere  scheme  of  adventurers  to  pick  our  pockets." 
Yet  in.^titutiuns,  at  2)reseut,  founded  on  these  calculations,  for  the  benefit 
of  widows  and  orphans,  are  become  general ;  and  Siissmilch,  Kneesebom. 
and  Struyk,  are  become  tin  lunofactors  of  thousands  with  whom  they  arc 
iinacquMinifd. 


«B  ma^  Ml  ^M  tfe  mmaL  hM^owJ.  .  &nty  tUn^  haaM  ^ 
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•  fcaow  vhooi  }«»  hBfc  bdon  700,  that  Ttn 
it^  lad  portaoa  aM  the  word  of  truth  (o  aid, 
wrwnfan  tn  tin  lapii  ilj  uwA  hii  111  <  iT 

To  wboni  can  a  fcmxIeJIgT  of  the  desre*  fiF  artual  and 
poaaUe  rirtae,  in  all  «l>o  appear  befive  joa,  be  inore  advaii- 
tageoQS  than  lo  too  ! 

To  me,  i^vsiogDomY  is  taare  indiapeiisahle  than  the  Liturgy. 

It  is  to  me  aUke  pn^taUe  for  doctrine,  exhortaticHi,  com- 
fort, correcticMi,  examination  ;  with  the  bealthj,  with  the  ak^ 
the  dnDg,  the  mal^ctor ;  in  judicial  examinations,  and  tbo 
eduoUion  of  jooth.  \\1tbout  it  I  sboold  be  as  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind. 

A  single  conntenance  mi^t  rob  me  of  ardour,  or  inspire 
me  with  enthusiasm.  Whenever  I  preach  I  generally  seek 
the  most  noble  countenance,  on  which  I  etdeavonr  to  act ; 
and  the  weakest,  when  teaching  children.  It  b  generally  our 
own  fault  if  our  hearers  are  Inattentive ;  if  they  do  not  them- 
Reives  give  the  key  in  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
addressed.  Everj'  teacher,  possessed  of  physiognomcmical  sen- 
sation, will  easily  discern  and  arrange  the  principal  classes 
aitioiig  his  hearers,  and  what  each  class  can  and  canuot 
•■eccive.     Let  six  or  seven  classes,  of  various  capacities,  be 
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selected ;  let  a  chief,  a  representative,  a  characteristic  coun- 
tenance, of  each  class  be  chosen ;  let  these  countenances  be 
fixed  in  the  memory,  and  let  the  preacher  accommodate  him- 
self to  each ;  speaking  thus  to  one,  and  thus  to  another,  and 
in  such  a  manner  to  a  third.  There  cannot  be  a  more  natural, 
effectual,  or  definite,  incitement  to  eloquence  than  supposing 
some  characteristic  countenance  present,  of  the  capacity  of 
which  almost  mathematical  certainty  may  be  obtained.  Hav- 
ing six  or  seven,  I  have  nearly  my  whole  audience  .before  me. 
I  do  not  then  speak  to  the  winds.  Qod  teaches  us  by'physi- 
ognomy  to  act  upon  the  best  of  men  according  to  the  best  of 
means. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COUNTENANCES. 

PHYSIOONOMONICAL   DENOMINATIONS  OF  COUNTENANCES  ELUCTOATED. 

a.  A  RE6ULAB,  well-formed  countenance  is  that  in  which 

1.  All  the  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  symmetry. 

2.  The  principal  features,  as  the  nose  and  mouth,  are  nei- 
ther small  nor  bloated ;  but  distinct  and  well  defined. 

3.  The  position  of  the  parts,  taken  together  and  viewed  at 
a  distance,  appears  nearly  horizontal  and  parallel. 

b.  A  beautiful  countenance — is  that  in  which,  besides  the 
proportion  and  position  of  the  parts,  harmony,  uniformity,  and 
mind,  are  visible ;  in  which  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing 
deficient,  nothing  disproportionate,  nothing  superadded,  but 
all  is  conformity  and  concord. 

c.  A  pleasant  countenance— does  not  necessarily  require 
perfect  symmetry  and  harmony ;  yet  nothing  must  be  want- 
ing, nothing  burdensome ;  its  pleasantry  will  principally  exist 
in  the  eyes  and  lips,  which  must  have  nothing  commanding, 
arrogant,  contemptuous;  but  must,  generally,  c^>eak  compla- 
cency, affability,  and  benevolence. 

g.  A  gracious  countenance — arises  out  of  the  pleasant,  when, 
far  from  any  thing  assuming,  to  the  mildest  benevolence  is 
added  affitbility  and  purity. 

A.  A  charming  countenance — must  not  simply  consist  either 
of  the  beautiful,  the  pleasant,  or  the  gracious,  but  when  to 
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».  A  ««UinK  cwmMouKV — on  Behhs-  be  pained  ncr  der^ 
«rfl)«d ;  Uku  Ia  aiucli  h  t:  dEdnfs^ked  fram  all  others  earn 
<jnt/  k«  feb.  It  anm  cot  odIt  more,  it  most  ex^  the  spec- 
t*t/v.  ^^'e  moM  at  once  feej  oursehes  greater  and  less  in  its 
^tn^wM  than  in  tlie  prfesence  <rf  all  others.  A^'hoerer  is  eon- 
McifM*  tA  itM  escellenoe,  and  can  de^i^  ttt  (Aend  it,  may.  it> 
hM  bMn  before  naid,  U»{.I]eine  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS 

1. 

All  is  good.  All  good  may,  and  must,  be  misused.  Physi* 
ognomonical  sensation  is,  in. itself,  as  truly  good,  as  godlike, 
as  expressive  of  the  exalted  worth  of  human  nature  as  moral 
sensation  (perhaps  they  are  both  the  same).  The  suppressing, 
the  destroying,  a  sensation  so  deserving  of  honour,  where  it 
begins  to  act,  is  sinning  against  ourselves,  and,  in  reality,  equal 
to  resisting  the  good  spirit.  Indeed,  good  impulses  and  actions 
must  have  their  limits,  in  order  that  they  may  not  impede 
other  good  impulses  and  actions. 

2. 

Each  man  is  a  man  of  genius  in  his  large  or  small  sphere. 
He  has  a  certain  circle  in  which  he  can  act  with  inconceivable 
force.  •  The  less  his  kingdom  the  more  concentrated  is  his 
power ;  consequently  the  more  irresistible  is  his  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  bee  is  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  as  &r 
as  its  wants  extend.  Having  discovered  the  genius  of  a  man, 
how  inconsiderable  soever  the  circle  of  his  activity  may  be, 
having  caught  him  in  the  moment  when  his  genius  is  in  its 
highest  exertion,  the  characteristic  token  of  that  genius  will 
also  be  easily  discovered. 

3. 

The  approach  of  the  Godhead  cannot  be  nearer,  in  the  visible 
world,  and  in  what  we  denominate  nature,  than  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  great  and  noble  man.  Christ  could  not  but  truly 
say,  "  He  who  seetb  me  seeth  him  that  sent  me." — John  xii. 
45.  God  cannot,  without  a  miracle,  be  seen  any  where  so 
fully  as  in  the  countenance  of  a  good  man. — Thus  the  essence 
of  any  man  is  more  present,  more  certain  to  me,  by  having 
obtained  his  shade. 
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Great  countenances  awaken  and  HtimuL-ite  each  other,  excite 
all  that  can  Iw  excited.*  Such  a  eountenauoe  has  the  creden 
tiala  of  ita  high  original  in  itself.  With  calm  revereuce  and 
riraplicity,  nourish  the  mind  with  the  presence  of  a  great  coun- 
tenance ;  its  emanations  shall  attract  and  exalt  thee.  A  great 
countenance,  in  a  state  of  rest,  acts  more  powerfully  than  a 
common  countenance  impa^ioned :  its  effects  though  unresora- 
bling  are  general.  The  fortunate  disciples,  though  they  knew 
him  not,  yet  did  their  hearts  bum  within  them,  while  he  talked 
with  them  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures. — 
Luke  xxiT.  32.  The  buyers  and  sellers  whom  he  drove  out  of 
the  temple  durst  not  oppo.'iQ  him. 

Hence  it  may  be  conceived  how  certain  persons,  by  their 
mere  presence,  have  brought  a  seditious  multitude  back  lo 
their  duty,  although  the  latter  had  acquired  the  full    power. 

That  natural,  unborrowed,  indwelling  power,  which  is  cac- 
sequently  superior  to  any  which  can  Iw  assumed,  is  as  evid^it 
to  all  eyes  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  is  to  all  ears. 


Great  phyaiognomonical  wisdom  not  only  consists  in  discovei^ 
ing  the  general  character  of,  and  being  highly  aBbcted  by,  the 
present  countenance,  or  this  or  that  particular  propensity,  but 
in  discriminating  the  individual  character  of  each  hind  of  mind 
and  its  capacity,  and  being  able  to  define  the  circle  beyond 
which  it  cannot  pass ;  to  say  what  sensations,  actions,  and 
judgments,  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  expected  from  the  man  under 
consideration,  that  we  may  not  idly  waste  power,  but  dispense 
iust  sufficient  to  actuate,  and  put  him  in  motion.  No  man  is 
more  liable  to  the  error  of  thoughtless  haste  than  I  was.  Four 
or  five  years  of  physiognomouical  observation  were  requisite 
to  cure  mo  of  this  too  hasty  waste  of  power.  It  is  a  part  of 
benevolence  to  ^ve,  entrust,  and  participate,  hut  physiognomy 
teaches  when,  how,  and  to  whom  to  give.  It,  therefore,  teaches 

*  Kay  natioD  having  once  produced  a  Spenser,  a  Shakspeaie,  and  a 
Milton,  may  be  certain  that  a  Steele,  a  Pope,  and  an  Addison  will  follow. 
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trae  oenevolence ;  to  assist  where  assistance  is  wanted,  and 
will  be  accepted.  Oh !  that  I  could  call,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, and  with  proper  effect,  to  the  feeling  and  benevolent 
heart. — Waste  not. — Cast  not  thy  seed  upon  the  waters,  or 
(m  a  rock. — Speak  only  to  the  hearer. — Unbosom  thyself  but 
to  those  who  can  understand  thee. — Philosophize  with  none 
but  philosophers. — Spiritualize  only  with  the  spiritual! — It 
requires  greater  power  to  bridle  strength  than  to  give  it 
the  rein.  To  withhold  is  often  better  than  to  give.  What  is 
not  enjoyed  vrHl  be  cast  back  with  acrimony,  or  trodden  to 
waste,  and  thus  will  become  useless  to  all. 

6. 

Be  good  to  the  good,  resist  not  the  irresistible  countenance. 
Give  the  eye  that  asks,  that  comes  recommended  to  thee  by 
Providence,  or  by  God  himself,  and  which  to  reject  is  to  reject 
God,  who  cannot  ask  thee  more  powerfuUy  than  when  entreat- 
ing in  a  cheerful,  open,  innocent  countenance.  Thou  canst 
not  more  inmiediately  glorify  God  than  by  wishing  and  acting 
well  to  a  countenance  replete  with  the  spirit  of  God;  nor 
more  certainly,  and  abhorrently,  offend  and  wound  the  majesty 
of  God,  than  by  despising,  ridiculing,  and  turning  from  such 
a  countenance.  God  cannot  more  eflectually  move  man  than 
by  man.  Whoever  rejects  the  man  of  God  rejects  God.  To 
discover  the  radiance  of  the  Creator  in  the  visage  of  man  is 
the  pre-eminent  quality  of  man ;  it  is  the  summit  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence  to  feel  how  much  of  this  radiance  is  there, 
to  discern  this  ray  of  divinity  through  the  clouds  of  the 
most  debased  countenances,  and  to  dig  out  this  small  gem 
of  heaven  from  amid  the  ruins  and  rubbish  by  which  it  is 
encumbered. 

7. 

Friend  of  man,  shouldest  thou  esteem  physiognomy  as 
highly  as  I  do,  to  whom  it  daily  becomes  of  greater  wortli, 
the  more  I  discover  its  truth ;  if  thou  hast  an  eye  to  select 
the  few  noble,  or  that  which  is  noble  in  the  ignoble,  that 
which  is  divine  in  all  men,  the  immortal  in  what  is  mortal, 

A  E 


L*r  ^  «  BB^  at  ■•  K  o^  fB»u.  fcj»iBH'  sad  4aiM»- 


W«  ve  fenU '^  thi«  11^  «i&  v:**^  »i  panted  owes  are 
ij^  aad  that  Oe  Uilft  Mbed  are  ncii  so."*  I  have  aa- 
imJ    "  Gnats  jail  MM  ■  oeeeeaaiy. — How  arched  t" 

Wig.  I. — I  know  not  ia  what  eatanatioo  the  aanexed  profile 
watj  be  hdd,  far  I  am  laaeqaHJiled  «iih  th«  cfaaiarter  of  the 
original;  jci  I  am  oertam  that  thiais  adiagoet  nose,  ena 
thn^I  dioald  mi  eonaidv  H  m  the  (joniiwtwii  of  thk 
mB^efced,  diacn|ft^tea|e  Imhead.  CahuKaa  w^t  Udh; 
of  d«CMter,  Ekeifbi^  CMnot  be  orerioond  ia  ttis  Boutb 
■Ddddn. 

F%J|.r— We  may  wrboBly  call  BooeB,  aidted  aaj  pointed 
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like  this,  witty ;  but  the  wit  is  restnuned  and  moderated  by 
the  acute  understanding  of  the  forehead,  the  sincere  religion 
of  the  eye,  and  the  phlegm  of  the  chin. 

Fig.  3. — Could  I  see  nothing  of  this  countenance  but  the 
nose,  I  could  not  be  so  certain  of  the  mild  goodness  and 
tranquillity  of  the  character,  and  of  its  various  housewifely 
virtues ;  yet  the  nose  would  be  pledge  to  me  of  its  superior 
discretion. 

ON   THE  HAIR.* 

Fig.  4. — ^How  congruous  are  here  the  hair  and  the  counte- 
nance !  How  dedsively  do  they  speak  the  very  mild,  sober, 
modest,  calm  character ;  loving  order  and  instruction !  No- 
thing enterprising,  daring,  or  commanding  is  to  be  seoi  in  this 
face,  which  seems  formed  to  be  a  discreet  schoolmaster. 

Fig.  5. — How  much  more  voluptuous  is  this  hair !  How 
does  it  correspcmd  with  the  sanguine,  productive,  penetrating, 
powerful,  and  easily  active  countenance ! 

Fig.  6. — ^The  hair  in  this  is  still  more  powerful,  more 
choleric  and  abundant;  and  as  correspondent  to  ,the  great 
form  of  the  countenance,  and  all  its  parts,  as  the  hair  of  the 
former  was  to  the  countenance  and  parts  to  which  it  apper- 
tained. 

Fig.  7. — Similar  remarks  again  occur.  From  the  hair 
alone  we  may  know  the  man.  We  can  as  little  trust  tins 
beard,  and  the  manner  of  its  growth,  as  these  eyes,  this  nose, 
and  this  forehead.  Dry,  decided  obstinacy  are  alike  expected, 
from  the  hair  and  the  face. 

Fig.  8. — ^How  much  does  this  compressed,  short,  strength 
of  hair  agree  with  the  doeed  mouth,  and  the  square,  powerftdt 
firm,  compact,  productive  countenance  after  Holbein ! 

«  8m  psffA  W^ 
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UJjawnLATiTM  OP  THV  TIICFIBAIUIIU** 

FouB  lery  chineterisiic  engimviiigB  of  the  fimr  tempers- 
mentB,  wfll  here  fcdlow  in  raccearion.    Figs*  9  to  12. 

Little  as  we  would  wish  to  reject  the  look,  the  glance, 
here  are  proofr  that  the  tempenmenta,  without  oomplezion, 
hie,  or  look,  are  known  by  the  ^ery  outline. 

Big.  9w — ^The  descent  from  the  noae  to  the  lipo^  in  the 
phl^pnatic  countenance,  is  unphl^gmatic  and  heterageneous : 
nor  does  the  curvature  of  the  upper  eyelid  snflleiently  agree 
with  the  temperament.  The  outlines  of  the  phlBgmatic  are 
rdaxed,  obtuse,  and  hanging ;  the  outline  of  the.^as  aUiqne. 
Be  it  understood  there  'are  other  tokens,  and  fliat  aD  phleg- 
matic persons  have  not  these  agns,  althou^  whoever  has 
them  is  certainly  phlegmatic.  If  the  projecting  under  lip, 
iriiich  is  itself  a  sign  of  phlegm,  since  it  is  evidently  a  super- 
abundance and  not  a  want  of  matter,  be  angular,  and  sharply 
delineated,  then  it  is  a  sign  of  choleric  phlegm  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  ebullition  of  humidity  If  it  be  flexible,  obtuse,  power- 
less, and  drooping,  it  is  then  pure  phlegm.  The  forehead, 
nose,  chin,  and  hair,  are  here  very  phlegmatic. 

Fig.  10. — The  choleric  ought  to  have  a  more  angularly 
pointed  nose,  and  lips  more  sharply  delineated.  The  diarac- 
ter  of  eholer  is  much  contained  in  the  drawing  of  the  eyes, 
either  when  the  pupil  projects,  and  much  of  the  under  part 
of  the  white  is  visible,  or  when  the  upper  eyelid  retreats,  so 
that  it  scarcely  can  be  perceived ;  when  the  eyes  open,  or 
again,  when  the  eye  is  sunken,  and  the  outlines  are  veiy  defi- 
nite and  firm,  without  much  curvature. 

In  this  example,  the  forehead,  eyc^brows,  nose,  chin,  and 
hair,  are  very  choleric ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  countenance 
more  so  than  the  under. 

Fig.  11. — The  sanguine  needs  but  little  correction,  except, 

*  See  page  327. 
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that  the  nose  ought  to  be  a  little  further  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  eye  not  quite  so  choleric.  The  levity  of  the  sanguine 
temperament  waves,  flutters  upon  the  lip,  which,  however,  at 
the  bottom,  is  somewhat  too  phlegmatic. 

Fig.  12. — There  ought  to  be  a  deeper  cavity  above  the  nose 
and  also  of  the  jaw-bone,  beside  the  ear,  in  this  melancholic 
countenance.  I  have  observed  in  many  melancholic  persons 
that  the  nose  declines  towards  the  lips,  nor  have  I  seen  this  in 
any  who  were  not  sometimes  inclined  to  the  melancholic ;  who 
likewise  have  projecting  mider  lips,  and  small,  but  not  very 
round,  nor  very  fleshy  china. 

There  are  melancholy  persons  with  very  sanguine  tempera- 
ments; men  of  fine  irritability  and  moral  feelings,  who  are 
hurried  into  vices  whidi  they  deeply  abhor,  and  which  they 
have  not  the  power  to  withstand;  ~  The  gloomy  and  diq>irited 
character  of  such  is  perceptible  in  the  eye  that  shuns  exami- 
nation,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  standing  opposite  to 
each  other.  Persons  of  a  real  mdanoholic  temperament  gene- 
rally have  their  mouths  shut,  but  die*  lips  are  always  somewhat 
open  in  the  middle.  Many  melancholy  persons  have  small 
nostrils,  and  seldom  well-arranged,  clean,  white  teeth. 

PIATE   LV. 

Fig.  1. — Sanguine-phlegmatic — somewhat  choleric  in  the 
eyes:  the  nose  and  mouth  very  sanguine.  Phlegm  in  the 
under  j^rts  of  the  countenance. — Discretion  in  the  nose, 
nlmost  more  than  in  the  Ibrehead,  which  is  much  as  hero 
drawn.  A  love  of  order,  prudence,  punctuality,  and  very  happy 
activity,  appear  to  l)e  natural  to  this  countenance. 

Fig!  2.— No  person  will  expect  to  find  the  same  character 
in  this  aH  in  tlie  foregoing  profile.  Here  is  the  sanguine,  more 
()|¥»n,  and  productive.— A  man  of  mind  and  taste.  (Melan- 
choly Rokloin  accords  with  taste,  though  it  agrees  with  onlcr.) 
Power,  activity,  facility  and  dexterity  in  bu.sinoss;  who  has 
enjoyment  and  resolution. 

Fi^r.  3. — According  to  the  customdty  divisi<ins,  phlt^^m  is 
here  predominant,  with  something  of  the  melauchnlic.     This 
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obstinate  patience  is  impossible  to  the  sanguine ;  neither  can 
this  fordiead,  which,  in  reality,  cannot  be  called  ehber  phlegm 
matic  <Mr  choleric,  agree  with  the  sanguine.  l%e  penetmtioo 
of  the  cool  pertinacioQs  inquirer  is  in  the  eje ;  ezpoimentaly 
analyzing  understanding  in  the  nose ;  and  cahn  disotetioD  in 
the  moutii. 

Fig.  4. — ^Undoubtedly  a  benevolenty  noUe,  phlegmmtic  per- 
son, who  has  little  of  the  jovial,  but  much  of  the  cheerful :  ex- 
cellent, accurate,  and  detesting  deceit.  Such  ibreheads  are 
not  productiye,  but  calm  in  examination.  They  are  not  easily 
led  astray  by  enthusiasm,  and,  at  most,  but  tar  a  moment; 
but,  what  they  have  once  convinced  themselves  is  tmth,  argu- 
ment cannot  induce  them  to  abandon.  Their  ftTammj^i^^^yn  jg 
slow,  step  by  step,  unalterable,  and  continued,  till  they  have 
conquered  all  difficulties. 

Fig.  5. — This  form  of  countenance  evidently  apperlains  to 
the  sanguine-choleric.  It  is  enterprising,  commanding,  tem^ 
cious,  and  has  the  appearance  of  greatness  without  being  troly 
great.  In  the  eye  are  projects;  stability  is  in  the  fSordiead; 
the  sanguine  in  the  nose ;  consideration  in  the  mouth ;  and 
force  in  the  whole  form. 

Fig.  6. — Here  is  a  contrast,  between  the  extremely  sanguine- 
choleric  beard  and  the  melancholy  character  of  the  forehead. 
The  eye  is  choleric-melancholic,  and  sanguine-choleric  the  nose. 
This  person  reflects  and  ruminates  rather  on  the  objects  of 
sight  than  on  abstract  subjects.  There  is  resolution  in  the 
mouthy  and  a  power  of  performance  in  the  beard. 

Fig.  7. — The  epithet  choleric-melancholic  is  far  from  being 
sufficiently  expressive  of  this  inexorable,  rigorous,  severely 
oppressive,  inflexible  coimtenance,  which  appears  neither  to 
know,  nor  to  wish  to  know,  any  thing  that  relates  to  mild  love. 
This  forehead  is  the  origin  of  the  long-formed  countenance : 
this  no  gentle  ringlets  ever  can  adorn.  This  penetrating  eye 
leaves  no  defect  unremarked ;  it  magnifies  every  freckle,  whe- 
ther of  face  or  mind. — The  language  of  these  eyebrows,  this 
nose,  this  mouth  is — JYoli  me  tangere. 
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ILLUSTRATIVB  OF  BODILY  firTRENOTH  AND  WEAKNESS.* 

Fig.  8. — Strength  and  ardour,  enterprise,  courage,  con- 
tempt of  danger,  fortitude  of  the  irritated  and  irritable.  This 
strength  is  rather  oppresaive  than  patient  and  enduring;  it 
proclaims  its  own  qualities,  respectable  in  a  state  of  rest, 
terrible  when  roused. 

Fig.  9. — Strength  of  a  very  different,  less  noble  kind ;  the 
strength  of  cunning  and  acuteness ;  strength  rather  to  with- 
stand than  to  proceed.  There  is  none  of  the  strength  of 
activity  in  the  nose ;  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  forehead ; 
yet  in  forehead,  nose,  and  chin,  strength  of  withstanding,  and 
in  the  latter  inflexibility.  In  the  mouth  there  appears  to  be 
something  effeminate,  something  of  cold  dissimulation. 

Fig.  10. — Strength,  vice  and  weakness  combined.  In  the 
forehead,  and  especially  in  the  chin,  strength  to  withstand, 
united  with  cold  insensibility.  The  neck  is  not  Herculean ;  it 
is  in  contrast  to  the  forehead  and  chin.  The  forehead  and 
nose  hard,  and  acute ;  rather  crafty  than  wise.  Dissimulation  in 
the  eyes,  wluch  are  therefore  far  from  firm,  powerful,  or  heroic. 

Fig.  11. — Rude,  savage,  ruffianly,  danger-contemning, 
strength.  It  is  a  crime  to  him  to  have  committed  small 
mischief;  his  stroke,  like  his  aspect,  is  death.  He  does  not 
oppress,  he  destroys.  To  him  murder  is  enjoyment,  and  the 
pangs  of  others  a  pleasure.  The  form  of  his  bones  de- 
notes his  strength,  his  eye  a  thirst  of  blood,  his  eyebrow 
habitual  cruelty,  his  mouth  deriding  contempt,  his  noee  grim 
craft,  his  hair  and  beard  choleric  power. 
-  Fig.  12. — A  rude  skeleton  of  a  Frenchman  of  discretion, 
who  might  be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman,  did  we  not 
accurately  attend  to  the  outline  of  the  forehead,  which  is  such 
as  could  scarcely  be  found  in  an  Englishman.  The  wrinkles 
and  their  linear  direction  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  French. 
The  eyes  arc  particularly  expressive  of  mature  discretion,  and 
calm  research  of  wisdom. 

*  See  page  334. 
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ILLU8TRATIVB   OF   NATIONAL   PHTSIOaNOinr.^ 

PLATE  LVI. 

SWISS  AND  ZnUOH  COUNTSNANOUl 

Fig.  1. — Calm  wisdom,  circumspection,  simulation,  a  phleg- 
matic-melancholic temperament.  All  is  unity,  almost  extra- 
ordinary, almost  superior,  yet  neither ;  clear,  unconfosed,  not 
inventive ;  quick  of  perception,  not  creative ;  active  in  thought, 
but  not  courageously  progrearive. 

Fig.  2. — A  caricature  of  one  of  the  noblest^  firm^,  most 
thoughtful,  and  sensible  countrymen.  The:  ^stabiUtjT  =  of  the 
original  is  in  this  outliiie  become  4h6tinacy;  the  peqetmtion 
of  the  eye  censorious  aeutoiiess;  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
mouth  contemptuous  severity;  still  is  it  a  compact,  original 
character,  and  worthy  to  be  studied;  easily  persuaded  to 
imcommonly  daring  actions,  but  not  to  evil. 

Fig.  3. — Who  could  believe  that  this  is  the  same  counte- 
nance ;  in  the  former,  too  sharj^ly,  here,  too  timidly,  drawn  ? 
Both  penetrating,  acute,  rapid,  not  to  be  deceived.  The  fore- 
head in  this  has  most  understanding  and  capacity  for  instruc- 
tion ;  the  mouth  most  honest  industr}- ;  the  nose  most  bene- 
volence. The  whole  speaks  one  language,  and  I  dare  afiinii 
that  tlie  original  is  one  of  the  most  sincere,  thoughtful  and 
friendly  men  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  pcasantr}'  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Fig.  4. — Another  fanner  of  unwearied  industry;  wise  to 
begin,  courageous  to  pursue,  and  patient  to  complete.  This 
head  is  formed  much  to  comprehend  and  much  to  undertake  ; 
this  eye  to  reflect.  The  nose  is  full  of  practical  prudence. 
The  mouth  less  eloquent  than  persuasive ;  the  cliin,  the 
>vrhikles  are  characteristic  of  rapid  activity. 

Fig.  5. — A  farmer  of  Zurich,  from  the  opposite  pai-t  of 
the  couutrj- ;  rather  rough  tlian  strong,  voluble  than  eloquent, 

*  Si'e  page  3.i'.). 
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imitative  than  inventive^  insinuating  than  powerful ;  labouring 
more  from  necessity  than  choice;  apter  to  collect  than  to 
distribute,  to  desire  than  to  enjoy. 

Fig.  6. — A  countenance  whidi  has  die  same  rehtion  to 
the  former  as  the  ideal  has  to  the  caricature.  All  is  here, 
more  regular,  noble,  decidedi  reflective,  unalterable.  How 
much  more  pure  is  the  forehead ;  more  simple,  more  thought- 
ful ;  the  eye  how  much  softer  ! — The  nose  is  more  patient ; 
not  so  choleric,  but,  separately  considered,  appears  to  have 
less  mind  than  the  former.  This  mouth,  this  chin,  are  incom- 
parably more  desirous  to  return  aflfection  than  the  former. 

Fig.  7. — Another  countiyman  (mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  Meiner's  Letters  on  Switzerland),  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  acute  we  possess;  of  a  phlegmatic-melancholy 
temperament;  not  only  accurate  in  proof,  but  deep  in  re- 
search ;  full  of  calm,  admiring  sensibility  for  all  that  nature 
contains  of  truth  and  greatness.  Considered  separately,  the 
nose  appears  to  have  no  character,  but,  united  to  this  fore- 
head, maintains  its  worth.  Beneath  this  powerful  eyebrow 
rests  a  steady,  unconstrained,  penetrating  eye.  The  whole 
countenance  has  the  expression  of  calm,  faithful,  firm,  wise, 
inoffensive  activity. 

Fig.  8. — A  faithful,  discreet,  innocent,  wise,  clear,  mild, 
modesty  jMfrjudging  countenance!  of  an  indefatigaUy  indus- 
trious Zurich  farmer,  in  which  the  traits  all  appear  to  harmo- 
nize in  favour  of  faithful  benevolence  and  propriety. 

Fig.  9. — The  profile  of  a  young  countryman  of  Zurich,  full 
of  youthful  simplicity,  innocence,  good  nature,  and  good  sense ; 
who  is  now  a  man,  and  has  formed  himself  after,  and  preserved 
the  national  character,  in  all  possible  perfection.  This  head, 
one  of  his  first  performances,  appears  to  bear  a  like  proportion 
to  his  present  works,  as  the  countenance  here  given  does  to  his 
{)resent  countenance :  the  same  free  accuracy  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  the  same  clearness,  assiduity,  and  disgust  for  every 
thing  that  is  merely  manner ;  for  every  thing  obscure ;  the 
same  greatness  of  taste,  and  infantine  simplicity. 

Fig.  10. — A  very  expert  tradesman:  the  countenance  un- 
s|)eakably  decisive,  to  the  very  point  of  the  double  chin,  for 

K    It* 
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actinty  and  discretion. — it  in  really  oslunishii^  to  Bee  how 
many  prudent,  expert,  experieaced,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
say,  incomparable,  countTy  peopli?  we  Iiave. — ^The  cavity  tliat 
will  be  formed,  if  a  line  be  dmwn  from  tiie  end  of  the  uo0e  to 
the  chin,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  deescent  of  the  fore> 
head  to  the  nose,  are  traita  that,  decisively,  speak  practical 
prudence. 

Fig.  11. — The  delicate  construction  of  the  forehetul,  the 
aq>ect  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  Qoae.  in  pus 
tioular,  the  somewhat  rash,  satirical  mouth,  the  pleasure- 
loving  chin,  all  show  the  Frenchmau  of  a  superior  class. — The 
excellent  companion,  the  fanciful  wit,  the  supple  couitior,  are 
every  vriiere  apparenL 

■_  Fig.l2. — Another  very  difiereat  and  more  fiEm  and  thougRt- 
iiil  Frenchman.  The  npper  part  of  the  countenance  to  tb« 
end  of  the  nose  seems  almoet  English :  the  under  has  the 
national  sanguine  of  the  French.  The  eycJu^ws  in  an  iCag- 
lishman  would  certainly  be  more  firm, eompresscd.  and  shaded: 
in  other  respects  I  love  and  esteem  such  countenances  much. 

I  eJiall  now  produce  aome  of  the  stupid  oountenances  of  my 
native  country,  in  which,  though  I  can  perceive,  l.OMOofc  aa^ 
lyxe,  thow  properties  wUA  we  national.  1 1»^  jek  vaature 
te  My  tjilt;tbe  siinplafood  nature  of  the  contitay  ik  i^tpaient 
even'  fai  tftow.  •  .^■'.  '' 

-  Fig.  Iv-vNatnral  mtkoitfn^  mind,  vbatAL,  ~tliM^  it  will 
be  genenllyMt,  will  be  aa  fifficuH  to  define  ■■  those  pcoper- 
tlflB  which  are  national.  The  forehead  not  considered,  which 
is  rather  too  long,  according  to  the  preeent  poution,  we  can- 
not Bay  of  the  nose  and  nwuth  that  they  are  individually 
rtapd.  They  have  likewias  madt  of  the  nata<Rud  character. 
The  eye  is  not  absolutely  that  of  ■  blockhead.  Inaction  and 
vdaxatioa  are  vinble  in  the  whole,  and  I  conld  have  predicted 
a  remarkable  limitation  of  power  from  the  wiinkke  of  the 
fbrehead  and  the  oheeka;  from  the  eyebrowiy  and,  almoet, 
timn  the  hair  altwe. 
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Fig.  2. — The  mouth  and  nose  of  this  idiot  have  not  lost  the 
national  character,  though  he  is  ao  natiyely  stupid  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  taught,  or  of  any  unexpected  or  original 
thought.  There  are  dedsive  marks  of  stupidity,  not  to  be 
instructed,  in  the  eyebrows,  the  vacant  eye,  the  cavity  between 
the  forehead  and  nose,  and  particulariy  in  the  mouth,  chin 
and  neck.  I  should  have  discovered  folly  even  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  cheek. 

Fig.  8. — There  is  national  character  in  the  mouth  of  this 
fool.  The  fordiead  and  ejrebrows  are  positive  caricatures  of 
folly,  often  approaching  the  confines  of  genius.  Dead  as  these 
eyes  appear,  1  read  in  them  caricature  expressions  of  mind; 
and,  in  fSsict,  when  this  fool  becomes  warm,  among  ten  silly 
things,  he  will  have  some  one  whimsical  or  original  thought, 
which  ¥011  make  the  serious  laugh,  and  the  philosopher  reflect. 

THs  FOLLOwiNa  ABi  cimxira  OP  zuaioH. 

Fig.  4. — ^A  truly  characteristic  countenance  of  a  citizen  of 
Zurich ;  a  perfect  man  of  business,  fortunate  in  enterprize, 
full  of  good  nature  and  poUteness,  such  as  distinguish  the  citi- 
zen of  Zurich.  Circumspect,  active  not  hasty,  quick  not  volar 
tile,  accurate  not  narrow.  Determined,  courageous,  not  rash ; 
abounding  in  good  sense,  without  inquiring  what  it  is :  impa- 
tient only  with  the  tedious,  peevish  but  with  the  dull,  angry 
with  nothing  but  the  confused;  smcere,  worthy,  bold,  free, 
rather  positive  than  complying;  dexterous,  cheerfol,  proceeding 
with  animation  in  pursuit  of  his  project. 

Fig.  5. — ^A  sketch  of  a  countenance  such  as  will  scarcely  be 
found  in  any  other  nation.  No  Englishman  looks  thus,  no 
Frenchman,  no  Italian,  and,  certainly,  no  citizen  of  Basil,  or 
Bern.  The  love  of  labour,  innocent  benevolence,  tender  irrita- 
bility, and  strength  of  imaginaticm,  are  some  of  the  ideas  read 
in  this  short-sighted,  and,  apparently,  inquiring  eye,  which 
seems  to  speak  what  all  eyes  easily  understand. 

Fig.  6. — (rood  nature  excepted,  I  find  but  few  traces  here 
that  appertain  to  a  Zurich  countooance  in  particular,  but  many 
which  are  common  to  the  Swiss  nation.  Firmness,  fidelity, 
and  industry,  are  here  as  much  as  they  can  be  in  a  phlegmatic- 
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no  I    apomoent.     Not  an  inveBtire  miiMi.  but  an  tmita- 

md  I    thful  co[iyiBt ;  not  the  eye  of  eiAhcd  an*]  (tt^iad 

.  but  of  wi  accntate  obeerrer ;  no  ^rcming  Dtse,  bat  a 

ez|m«iT«  or  fidclitjr,  and  bme*T4ent  worth. 

7. — Another  ntoet  worthy,  induBtiious,  and  frank  c 

lenanco  of  Zurich;  the  elder  brotber  of  the  fatvgoing^  hot 

with  much  mora  of  the  cb&neter  of  the  iobibitants,  e 

in  the  no«c  and  mouth.     We  liave  very  few  of  Uie  ( 

arched,  or  remarkably  snub  nosed ;  our  character,  which  is 

that  of  all-pleaaing,  happy,  mediocrity,  is  partieularlj  seen  in 

tiio  fiL^bly-dt'liueated  nose. — Industry  and  good  humour  are  in 

this  mouth. 

Fi;{.  S. — A  nose  superior  to  tiie  fonner.  Sach  are  veiy 
anconunon  in  Zuricli,  as,  incleed,  they  are  in  generaL  I  am 
nnacquainted  with  any  nation  which  is  distingoisbed  by  noees 
•o  gently  curved.  What  remains  abounds  with  ZurieJi  cha- 
racter ;  calm  industry,  mild  fidelity,  a  desire  to  serve,  order- 
loving,  peaceful,  benevolence. 

Fig.  9 . — A  noble  modest  person,  of  a  melandtoly  {dile^matic 
teni[jeramGnt,  who,  likewise,  has  very  much  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  citizen  of  Zurich  from  all  nati<HW,  as  it  does,  abo^ 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  That  preciai<Mi, 
tranquillity,  fidelity,  coldness,  <nvility,  firmness,  asudaity,  and 
rectitude,  which  are  the  principal  characteiisUcs  <tf  the  people, 
are  remarkably  conspicuous  m  this  profile. 

Fig.  10. — The  profile  of  a  person  whose  father  was  a  native 
of  Zurich,  and  whose  mother  was  French.  In  my  opinion,  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  nation  are  throughout  prevalent. 
The  engraving  is,  indeed,  very  imperfect,  and  contains  little  or 
nothing  of  tiie  acute  understanding  and  delicacy  of  its  ex- 
tremely accomplished  («iginal,  yet  must  it  be  confessed  that 
the  citizen  of  Zurich  is  almost  lost  in  this  evidently  French 
formation. 

Such  original  countenances  are  not  the  product  of  this 
country.  Such  a  forehead,  requiring  such  eyebrows,  such  eye- 
brows requiring  such  a  nose,  and  such  a  nose,  to  which  a  like 
don  must.be  annexed,  are  not  formed  in  our  climate,  unless 
by  CoreigQ  aid. 
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Fig.  11. — William  Hondius,  a  Dutch  engraver,  after  Van- 
dyck.  We  may  here  compare  the  Dutchman  and  the  Spaniard ; 
humility  and  pride ;  mild,  languid,  alow,  industry,  with  enter- 
prising, daring,  conscious  heroism.  This  forehead  is  more 
rounded,  not  indeed  common,  nor  ignoble.**  The  eyebrows 
more  curved,  the  eyes  more  languid  and  sinking,  the  whole 
countenanc^more  oval,  ductile  and  maidenly. 

Fig.  12. — Louis  de  Varges,  a  painter,  bom  at  Seville,  full 
of  Spanish  expression :  the  forehead  broad  and  high,  the  eye- 
brows masculine,  the  eyes  open,  not  sleepy,  the  nose  broad,  or 
rather  with  a  broad  back;  gravity,  courage,  arrogance,  or 
rather  resolution  in  the  mouih.  Neither  head  contains  any 
thing  more  than  the  mere  outline  of  the  manly,  firm,  and 
strong.  The  wry  mouih  in  11,  and  the  misdrawn  nose  in  12, 
are  pitiable. 

PLATE  LVIIL 

Figs.  1,  2. — Two  profiles,  German  and  English. — Which  is 
which ! — Hesitation  is  unnecessary.  How  fine,  how  desirable, 
is  the  head  of  Sg.  2. — Fig.  1,  if  not  stupid,  is,  at  least,  common ; 
if  not  rude,  clumsy :  a  caricature  I  grant,  yet,  however,  there 
is  something  sharp  and  fine  in  the  eye  and  mouth,  which  a  con- 
noisseur will  discover,  but  very  diflerent  from  the  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  the  other.  How  much  nobility  is  transparent,  m 
this  thinking  profile,  through  the  mist  of  gloom  by  which  it  is 
overshadowed  !  Draw  the  line  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  chin,  and  the  line,  abeady  remarked,  of  acute  dis- 
cretion will  be  apparent. 

Fig.  3. — ^A  Gennan  countenance,  indubitably;  concentered 
to  one  visible,  limited  purpose ;  full  of  phlegmatic  patience, 
fidelity,  and  calm  obsen-ation ;  formed  to  learn,  imitate  and 
finish :  civil,  ready  to  scn'e,  most  capable  of  works  of  art, 
without  great  sensibility,  or  creative  genius. 

Fig.  4. — An  equally  indubitable  Italian  countenance,  ap- 
{>arcnt  in  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin :  candid, 

*  The  original  adds — Be^  nahe  KarteiUeke. — We  are  uncertain  wfaethar. 
by  this,  card-like,  Cartesian,  or  indeed  what  ii  meant. — ^T. 
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pkms,  cloqnent,  and  intultiic;  not  inqairiDg  comprebeoHoit, 
sublime  tree-thinking,  nor  the  creative  power  of  system- build- 
iog,  but  an  inexhaustible  expansion  of  heart,  humilitj,  aad 
serious  exhortation,  appear  to  me  visible  in  this  face. 

Fig.  5. — ^Thia  head  is  visibly  Kussian ;  at  lea.st  there  «ill  be 
DO  heaitati'iD  in  answering  the  question — Is  it  English,  French, 
Italian,  or  Ruaeian  i  The  retreating  of  the  upper  parts,  the 
high  eyebrows,  shallow  eyes,  short,  somewhat  turned  up  nose, 
and  the  large  under  part  of  the  countenance,  show  the  Russian. 
Worthy,  faithful,  good,  brave ;  one  to  whom  all  wish  well. 

Fig.  6. — Manifestly  a  Turk,  by  the  arching  and  position  of 
the  forehead,  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  the  eyebrows,  and 
particularly  the  nose.  The  aspect  is  that  of  observation  with 
a  degree  of  curiosity.  The  open  mouth  denotes  remarking, 
with  some  reflection. 

Fig,  7. — The  profile  of  a  brave  Russian  soldier,  of  Nishiiei 
NoTOgorod,  who,  it  is  visible,  has  been  formed  in  the  Prussian 
service.  He  has  little  of  national  character,  unless  we  include 
the  fleshy,  the  rude,  and  the  heavy.  There  is  nothing  stupid, 
but,  rather,  something  of  reflection,  actiWty,  rectitude  and 
firmness,  in  his  countenance.  The  eyobrows  of  both  these 
beads,  6  &  7,  are  peculiar  and  cfaancteristic 

Figs.  8,  9,  10,  11.— That  these  are  neitbet  French,  Italian, 
German,  nor  English  countenances  will  easily  be  seen ;  but  net 
BO  easily  that  they  are  northern  characters,  employed  in  hunt- 
ing and  Boothsajing,  under  the  vride  ruling  Rusaian  acepire. 
Hie  sleepy  eye,  the  sliwt  thick  nose,  and  the  mther  large 
mouth,  especially  the  very  remarkable  under  lip,  and  the  in. 
clination  to  breadth,  in  ^e  full  face,  are  manifestly  the  chief 
marks  of  their  naticmal  character.  Indoknoe  wid  limited 
seosuality  are  ^iparent  throughout. 


TUB   OEOaaiAN   1 


FigB.  12,  IS. — Two  heads,  tJie  extreme  differance  of  which 
imiBt  strike  the  most  stupid  eye.  The  physiognoinist  may 
oonrider  them  very  variously,  either  as  they  relate  to  humanity, 
Datknal  chaiwrter,  beauty,  or  defimnity. 
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How  great  soerermaybethe  distance  between  human  forms, 
between  men  and  men,  this  Bashkir,  fig.  12,  certainly  stands 
on  the  lowest  step ;  therefore,  from  his  skull  and  the  outlines  of 
his  countenance,  we  may  abstract  the  lines  and  angles  of  the 
lowest,  of  the  meanest,  gradation  of  humanity.  Let  us  there- 
fore determinately  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  so  much  sunk^i 
this  countenance,  and  rendered  it  so  aUi(»Tent.  It  is,  1,  the 
unnatuially  projecting,  not  human,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  in- 
clination of  the  forehead  downwards ;  its  unevenness ;  its  in- 
capability of  raising  itself  like  another  forehead,  or  of  loddi^ 
up  to  heaven:  2,  the  small  brutal  eye,  to  which,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  eyelid :  3,  the  savage,  large,  bristly,  eye- 
brows ;  4,  the  sharp  cavity  under  the  forehead ;  the  extreme 
disproportion  of  the  small  Uunt  nose;  5,  the  small  uj^per 
lip ;  6,  the  monstrous  out-pouting  under  lip;  and  7,  the  small 
chin.  These  traits,  individually,  decisively,  qpeak  stupidity, 
and  impossibilify  of  improvem^it.  The  countenance  here 
depicted  appears  equally  incqiable  ot  love,  hatred,  and  all 
metaphysical  abstraction.  It  may  be  enraged  for  a  momoit, 
brutally,  but  cannot  hate;  for  hatred  implies  a  voluntary 
recoUection  of  the  imperfectknos  of  our  ^lemy :  and  the  love 
of  which  this  countenance  is  capable,  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  anger. 

The  Georgian,  fig.  18,  proves  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
that  the  ancioit  artists  did  not  endeavour  to  surpass  but  to 
equal  nature.  Generally  considered,  this  form  has  much  of 
the  antique  ideal ;  of  its  simplicity,  softness,  outline,  and  har- 
mony. But  having  saidthisi  we  must  add,  the  countenance  is 
void  of  mind  and  of  love.  Its  form  may  be  o^iable  of  love, 
but  as  here  drawn  has  none.  Animated  true  beauty  has  its 
source  in  love ;  nor  can  it  be  too  often,  too  forcibly  repeated, 
that  each  active  moral  power,  each  glowing  property  of  mildly 
ruling  benevolence,  excites  and  prompts  physical  beauty,  in 
the  worst  form,  if  it  be  capable  of  love ;  for  where  that  capa- 
bility is,  Uiere  is  a  capability  of  beauty.  This  Georgian  has 
but  the  appearance,  not  the  essence  of  beauty.  Harmless 
innocence  is  here,  but  the  forehead  and  the  descent  to  the 
nose  are  as  contradictory  as  possible.    The  rest  of  the  outline, 
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from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  chin,  contains  only  indefinitA 
shades  of  the  beauteous  form,  therefore  neither  great  nor  ex- 
citing love.  There  is  a  greatness  in  the  eye,  but  not  of  that 
of  the  youthful  virgin.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  is  the 
discord  o(  harmony  in  the  Bashkir,  and  the  hiurmony  of  discord 
in  the  Georgian ;  or,  rather,  indeed,  the  countenance  of  the 
Georgian  is  not  so  much  a  whole  as  that  of  the  Bashkir. 
Viewing  them  both  together,  having  conceived  disgust  and 
abhorrence  at  the  one,  we  seek  repose  in  the  other,  in  which 
there  is  much  real  beauty,  and  the  defects  of  which  we  endea- 
vour to  conceal  from  ourselves,  recoUecting  the  comparative 
pleasure  it  gives. 

As  we  have  mentioned  antiques,  we  will  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  national  character  with  two  female  profiles,  which  must 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 

Fig.  14. — We  have  here  what  is  called  a  Grecian  profile ; 
the  famous  descent  of  the  forehead  to  the  nose  in  one  continued 
right  line.  But  can  any  person,  having  a  sense  of  truth  and 
nature,  suppose  this  natural  and  true!  I  wiU  never  more 
pronounce  such  words  if  any  such  living  profile  can  be  found  ; 
or,  were  it  possible  to  find  such,  if  the  person  who  possessed 
it  were  not  most  blockishly  stupid.  This  countenance  is,  in 
fact,  merely  imaginary,  and  only  betokening  the  vapid  and 
unimpassioned  countenance  of  a  maiden.  The  eye  is  as  per- 
fect marble  as  the  eyebrow,  and  the  whole  profile.  The  cavity 
between  the  under  lip  and  the  chin,  with  the  arching  of  the 
chin  itself,  notwithstanding  apparent  beauty,  are  either  stone, 
or,  at  least,  extremely  inanimate. 

Fig.  15. — Depraved  is  that  taste  which  can  call  this  grace- 
ful, and  therefore  it  must  be  far  from  majestic.  I  should 
neither  wish  a  wife,  mother,  sister,  friend,  relation,  or  goddess, 
to  possess  a  countenance  so  cold,  insipid,  affected,  stony,  un- 
impassioned, or  so  perfectly  a  statue.  The  former  may  pro- 
bably deceive  by  an  appearance  of  modesty,  but  he  alone  who 
may  be  deceived  by  the  most  vapid  and  excessive  afiectation 
can  be  imposed  upon  by  the  present. — See  what  has  been 
before  observed  on  this  subject,  page  312. 
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Thrat)  13  nut,  perhaps,  in  existence  a  more  perfect  model 
of  unconquerable,  all-conquering,  unaaaailable,  yet  flexible, 
deliberate  strength,  than  tlie  Fameuan  Hercules,  of  which 
this  may  be  the  twentieth  copy.  AB  is  unity,  undisturbed 
reflection  on  complete  victory,  witit  a  oobviction  of  self- 
proweas  that  shall  continue  ta  i«iiiail(.fa»riiwSlfe. 

PLATE  IX.*< 

What  Mr.  Fusoli  has  said  (page  35S,)  conceming  the  atti- 
tude of  the  body,  the  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  jxisition  of 
nations,  in  a  btate  of  inaction,  is  as  true  as  that  each  nation 
has  a  certun  predominant  temperament,  and  a  certain  genera] 
conformation,  the  extreme  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be 
passed.  Seldom  will  the  Frenchman,  Eng!ishm.in,  Swiss,  or 
Turk,  comport  himself  with  the  firm  negligence,  the  careleaa- 
ness,  and  ready  obedience  vimble  in  this  Solavonian. 


ADlrftlOMS, 
ihLVwmxTm  at  PAOto-  SSI  to  i79- 
PLATES  LP.  LUl. 
HOTHaa-iiAaas,  raui  S88  and  376.  &c. 
A  oiRL  between  six  and  stVW  jeiA  of  age,  who  was  taken 
from  town  to  town  as  a  show,  M^-.iAo  was  q>otted  with  hur 
like  a  deer,  and  particulariy  taki^Ubkt  fiff  the  i^ngy  ex- 
crescences on  her  back,  iriiioli  wwijtfjn  lllinlj-  overgrown  with 
deer-coloured  hair.     Her  motliM',  donng  pregnancy,  had  quar- 
relled with  a  neighbour  concerning  a  stag.     The  engraving  is 
an  exact  represcDtation  of  the  girl. — But  I  am  here  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  dare  not  risk  another  step. 

Certun  it  is  that  the  excrescences  were  there,  though  I 
acknowledge  I  could  not  discover  any  likeness  in  them  Ui  a 
stag.     I  know  not  whether  we  oui;ht  to  credit  the  assertioD 
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of  the  father,  that  there  u'as  a  resemblance  to  the  stag  when 
flayed ;  I  caii  only  say  tliat  the  colour  and  growth  of  tJie  hair 
were  like  that  of  a  stag.  The  hair,  also,  of  the  forehead, 
arms,  and  le^  differed  from  the  bair  of  the  head ;  and  the 
former  likewise  had  some  resemfafijioe  to  the  hur  of  a  stag, 
which  was  a  very  eKtnwdinsi;  qnomstance.  The  influence 
of  the  imaginatioB'  .on  uiiq  diUd  appears  to  me  to  be  unques- 
tionable. 

Let  us  rest  satined  with  the  cuiiviction  that  such  it  was ; 
and  not  too  hastily  inquire  how  it  was. 

Many  hundreds  can  attest  to  the  tnitli  of  this  phenomenon ; 
therefore  the  pn^sibility  of  the  effects  of  the  mother's  imagi- 
naUon  on  the  child  cannot  be  controverted.  I  much  doubt 
whether  we  may  not  hence  discover  a  most  fruitful  source  of 
beautiful  and  better  countenances,  and,  consequently,  of  charac- 
ter; and  whether  rules  might  not  be  given,  as  Mallebranche,  if 
I  do  not  mistaki',  has  proposed,  how  tlie  pregnant  mother  ought 
to  conduct,  to  employ  herself,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
poe^ble  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  embiyo. 
Rules  which  may,  in  a  certun  degree,  conduce  to  health  and 
proportion,  and  probably,  also,  facilitate  and  prepare  good 
moral  formation. — Whether  rules  might  or  might  not  in- 
fluence original  formation,  and  prevent  the  inexplicable  errors 
of  conception,  we  have  already  given  our  thoughts. 

It  ought  also  to  fae  observed  that  the  ciiild  under  considera- 
tion was  of  extraordinary  bodily  strength,  and  quick  at  re- 
marking, (irowth,  fulneaa,  compression,  form,  muscles,  sliape, 
comportment,  attitude,  ifl  denoted  the  future  woman  active 
and  fruitful. 


PLATE  LXIII. 

Extraordinary  abilities  are  not  expected  in  either  giants, 
duarfa,  or  deformed  perspiis.  This  judgment  appears  to  nie 
to  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  all  men.  If  well  pro- 
portioned, there  are  more  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  gigantic 
than  the  dwarfish  and  the  defonned  ;  though  I  acknowledge 
there  are  many  not  too  excessively  deformed  pci«ons  of  great 
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aciiteness,  cunning,  and  apt  precision.  When  the  head  of  the 
gigantic  person  is  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  whole 
forms  one  great  mass,  the  enemies  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend are,  generally,  the  love  of  ease,  indolence,  a  propensity 
to  excess  and  pleasure ;  yet  may  he  be  very  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect,  firm  and  enterprising,  in  great  undertakings.  But 
if  the  head,  contrary  to  customary  proportion,  be  remarkably 
small,  we  may  then,  without  injustice,  say,  Homo  longtu  raro 
sapiens.  In  dwarfs  we  usually  find  extremely  limited  but 
lively  faculties,  confined  but  acute  cunning,  seldom  true  pene- 
tration and  wisdom. — Our  giant  here  by  no  means  look?  so 
stupid  as  the  figures  gaping  up  at  him ;  and  the  figure  below 
him  rather  belongs  to  the  weak,  confined,  and  incapable,  than 
to  the  properly  and  entirdy  stupid. 

PLATE  UaV. 

Fig.  1. — A  girl  of  sixteen,  little  more  than  two  feet  high. 
Her  countenance  is  evidently  childhood  enlarged.  The  still 
visibly  projecting  forehead  speaks  the  infantine  countenance, 
as  does  the  weakness  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  forehead 
and  the  nose.  Age  is  particularly  visible  in  the  under  part  of 
the  countenance,  and  maturity  seems  to  have  hurried  firam  the 
upper  part  of  the  countenance  to  the  under  lip  and  the  neck. 
A  good  physiognomonical  eye  wiU  probably  of  itself  diaoover 
this  mixture  of  youth  and  age.  The  girl  had  a  tolemble 
understanding,  or  rather  a  strong  memoiy,  and  volubility  of 
speech.  These  are  particularly  visible  in  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
Grace  and  delicate  feelings  were  neither  jn  the  diaracter,  nor 
arc  they  in  this  picture  of  the  giri. 

Figs.  2,  3. — Profiles  of  a  married  couple,  who  by  continual 
looking  at  resembled  each  other.  The  hypochondria  of  the  one 
was  not  only  communicated  to  the  other  but  also  its  appear- 
ance. As  one  fixed  the  eye,  wrinkled  the  forehead,  turned  up 
the  nose,  so  did  the  other.  The  acrimony  of  the  lips  of  the 
one  passed  to  the  lips  of  the  other.  There  must  indeed  have 
been  a  previous  resemblance  in  fonnation  and  organization, 
otlier>vifH'  we  scail!ely  could  imagine  impressions  might  have 
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been  so  easily  communicated.  The  resemblance  is  strikiiiti:, 
without  including  the  forehead,  but  in  that  most.  There  is 
noUung  extraordinary  in  the  formation  or  mind  of  these  per- 
scHis.  The  profile  of  the  man,  especially  in  the  nose,  is  more 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  woman. 

Fig.  4.* — ^Extremely  delicate — May  be  said  to  be  formed  for 
religion,  a  contempt  of  the  world,  and  calm,  attentive,  do- 
mestic industry.  Never  intended  for  great  actions,  but  to 
patient  contemplation  on  God.  On  the  countenances  of  the 
dying  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  knowledge. — Patient 
suffering  and  firmness  may  be  remarked  on  these  lips,  such 
as  is  seldom  to  be  discovered  in  the  living.  They  seem 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  pains  that  have  been  endured. 
The  forehead  abounds  rather  in  cheerfulness,  and  the  capacity 
of  receiving  ideas  more  lucid.  The  nose  (though  somewhat 
ill-drawn)  is,  at  the  hour  of  birth,  set  back,  or  shrunken,  and 
resembles  the  nose  of  the  &ther. 
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FOREHEADS. 

Figs.  6,  6. — Shades  of  two  men  of  abilities  and  wisdom,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  outlines,  were  most 
sincere  friends ;  a  proof  that  a  similarity  of  sentiment  may 
exist  where  the  countenance  and  character  are  unlike,  but  not 
heterogeneous.  Fig.  6,  has  the  most  penetrating,  fine  under- 
standing; 5,  the  most  internal  tranquillity  and  benevolonce. 
To  judge  according  to  the  foreheads,  6  will  lead,  and  5  be  led, 
but  not  misled.  6  is  firm  and  resolved,  6  docile  and  yielding. 
Haste  and  anger  may  be  the  defects  of  6,  and  too  great,  but 
in  reality  noble,  compliance,  of  5.  Let  us  remark  the  astonish- 
ing differences  of  these  foreheads  and  their  contents.  The 
congruity  of  the  form  of  the  forehead  with  that  of  the  counte- 
nance and  of  the  nose,  affords  much  subject  for  reflection,  on 

•  See  page  370.  ^ 
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the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  face.  How  many  important 
estimates  may  be  niadc  on  the  angles  and  various  views  nndor 
which  the  animal  countenance,  particularly  that  of  man,  may 
be  considered !  Ye  anatomical  Blumenbachs,*  ye  mathema- 
tical Liditoibeigs,*  to  v^iat  condusionB  and  discoveries  may 
you  lead  and  be  led ! 

Figs.  7, 8. — ^Two  women  who,  it  may  be  easily  perceived,  do 
not  appertain  to  the  vulgar:  the  one  a  woman  of  fashion,  the 
other  of  taste  in  literature.  Having  said  this  much,  I  am 
convinced  that  every  man,  though  of  but  small  physiognomo- 
iiical  observation,  will  rightly  discover  the  characters  of  these 
shades,  and  miore  especially  when  I  add,  the  one  is  firm,  the 
other  restless;  tiie  one  views  more  in  the  whole,  the  other 
examineaminutetf';  the  one  is  qnick  of  conception,  the  other 
considerB  and  proves;  the  one  Jiaa  most  worth,  the  other  most  pe» 
uetratiia';  the  one  is  open  and  traotaUe,  the  other  pertinacious 
and  dose.    Need  I  say  more  to  distingnish  their  characters! 

The'  forehead  of  8  scandy  could  i4>pertain  to  a  man,  but 
rather  that  of.  7  might.  Every  good  physiognomist,  however, 
may  discover  the  female  forehead  from  tiie  male  by  the  touch 
alone. 

PLATE  LZV. 

Fig.  1. — Sanguine-phlegmatic  character,  void  of  care^  fimeilul, 
witty,  benevolent,  tractable,  lively,  capable  of  improvement, 
]M)esessed  of  talents,  quick  to  undertake  and  to  abandon,  not 
easily  completing  any  enterprise. — Such  foreheads  rapidly  con- 
ceive and  impart,  but  seldom  with  suflBcient  accuracy,  unless 
it  be  on  subjects  which  they  have  long  selected  for  the  display 
of  their  abilities. 

Fig.  2. — This  forehead,  though  phlegmatic -sanguine,  is 
more  finn  than  the  former,  more  accurate,  has  more  propriety, 
more  love  of  order  and  pertinacity.  Evoy  wise  physiogno- 
miHt  considers  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  forehead  de- 
scending to  the  nose,  as  far  as  it  is  bone  and  cartilage,  as 
fonning  a  whole ;  and  the  nose,  which  is  the  continuation  here 

*  Proper  naoMt,  and  probably  of  the  peraoaa  whose  profilei  an 

l(iven. — T. 
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■poken  of,  has  io  this  instance  the  character   of  the    firm, 
thoughtful  forehead.    This  superior  firmness  is  communicated 
to  the  hps,  and  mMntained  also  in  the  proportion  of  the  chin, 
which,  however,  has  something  feminine;  and  indeed  the  for»-J 
head  itself  expresses  rather  the  fortitude  of  a  woman  than  that  I 
(if  a  man.  J 

Fig.  3. — We  here  i^n  discover  an  increase  of  mature  in-1 
quiring  understanding,  of  which  there  is  more  than  in  Fig.  S,  ' 
but  with  more  phlegm.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  particular  expressions  of  understanding,  were  we 
to  except  the  forehead,  which  is  not  accurately  drawn :  yet 
every  physiognomist  will  feel,  notwithstanding  the  open  mouth, 
that  he  is  contemplating  an  intelligent  penetrating  counte- 
nance. This  will  be  mathematically  certain,  if  we  im^ne  a 
[Wqwndicular  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  horizontal 
line  through  the  eye-bones,  and  observe  the  proportion  of  the 
sides  of  the  angle  they  form. 

Fi*.  4. — Neither  the  forehead  nor  the  whole  profile  has 
any  thing  sharp ;  for  the  forehead  cannot  so  properly  be 
called  sharp  and  profound,  as  it  may  be  granted  to  be  clear, 
comprehenaive,  and  industrious.  It  is  not  the  forcliead  of 
genioB,  though  it  may  be  quick  to  conceive  and  communicate. 
Wit,  rather  than  calm  research,  a  propensity  to  Diligence, 
and  tupd  eloquence  are  perceptible  in  the  mouth. 

^g.  6. — Phlegmatic-melancholy,  with  mor«  mind,  more 
genius,  than  the  former ;  but  often  inclined  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  reason.  ^  I  am  acquainted  with  neither,  therefore  cannot  be 
prejudiced,  bat  these  foreheads  are  as  seldom  to  be  diaoovered 
in  men  as  is  the  character  peculiar  to  them.  Tb^  are 
always  accompanied  by  deep,  half-ehut,  small,  eyes,  that  see 
with  r^idity  and  penetiatiou,  but  that  seldom  coolly  analyze. 
Such  noses  seldom  stand  under  perp^idicular  foreheads. 
They  are  open,  intuitive,  comprehensive,  but  do  not  inquirv 
into  Gist  principles;  nor,  momentary  enei^  excepted,  are 
they  veiy  courageous.  Mild  underotanding  is  visible  between 
the  point  of  the  noee  and  the  chin.  When  irritated,  such 
characters  burst  with  riolence  into  passion,  and  the  eloquence 
of  their  anger  is  tike  a  stream  of  fire. 
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Fig.  6. — Foreheads  of  this  kind  deceived  me  more  than 
any  other,  when  I  first  began  to  observe.  I  supposed  them 
penetrating,  and  they  were  only  crafty ;  or  could  not  pene- 
trate beyond  a  small,  confined,  selfish  circle.  This  example 
will  show  us  how  little  we  say  by  the  expression  foreheads 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  with  sharp  eye-bones.  This  forehead 
is  capable  of  few  abstract  ideas.  We  may  also  remark  how 
mathematicaUy  necessary  it  is  that,  when  the  forehead  thus 
projects,  there  should  be  this  hollowing  in  the  descent  to 
the  eye.  The  nose  expresses  something  more  than  common. 
The  under  part  of  the  profile  is  rather  rude,  and  simple :  it 
contains  nothing  penetrating,  acute,  or  mildly  aflectionate. 

Fig.  7. — The  form  of  forehead  of  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
inquirer,  who  receives  nothing  upon  trust,  whose  progression 
is  slow,  but  certain,  and  who  has  a  capacity  for  the  entire,  the 
noble,  and  the  great;  never  is  too  minute  nor  pedantic; 
not  boldly  enterprising,  but  prosecuting  with  circumspection 
and  certainty  whatever  is  undertaken,  and  with  difficulty  de- 
terred from  what  has  been  deliberat-ely  planned.  The  eye  of 
such  a  forehead  sees  what  a  thousand  others  cannot  see,  enjoys 
what  a  thousand  others  cannot  enjoy.  Such  forms  delight  in 
neatness,  accuracy,  and  order;  and  hate  all  that  is  tumul- 
tuous. Without  pretending  to  the  enptivatin;?  volubility  of 
eloquence,  this  forehead  is  capable  of  a  diction  which  many 
roasoners  might  envy  ;  yet  is  not  the  sublime  style  foreign  to 
it,  nor  will  it  pass  over  iniobsei'ved  whatever  attains  medio- 
crity, the  minute,  or  the  great,  in  the  works  of  4fty  taste,  or 
iinappnation. 

Fig.  8. — No  blaze  of  abilities,  but  sound,  acute,  mature 
understanding,  finii  good  sense,  industry  unwearied,  enter- 
prising power,  practical  wisdom,  natui-al  persuasion,  resolution, 
unshaken  fidelity ;  a  hatred  of  deceit  and  insidious  flattery, 
are  the  principal  features  in  rJio  character  of  the  original,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  mentioned,  will  easily  be  read  in  this  coun- 
tenance, particularly  in  the  fonn  of  the  forehead. 

Fig.  d, — More  talents  tluui  the  former,  but  less  power; 
more  phlegm,  less  fortitude ;  more  delicacy  of  make,  less 
daring  in  enterprise ;  quick  to  comprehend  and  to  form ;  for- 


tile  in  productions  of  the  mind;  retentive  of  memory,  anil'J 
meellent  in  tAstc  and  discernment.  f 

Fig.  10. — A   very  ill-defiaed  flbade  of  a  much   esteemed  \ 
Kving  character.     Should  the  gift  of  thinking  be  denied  tlua  I 
forehead,  atiH  no  one  feels  a  greater  necessity  to  think,  and  to  • 
communicate  all  postiible  perspicuity  and  precision  to  bi>  idcaa. 
This  peniOD  rather  has  the  power  of  faith  than  of  reason ;  is 
rattler  bold  than  dauntless ;  and  appears  organized  at  onco 
with  tlie  capability  of  childisli  fear  and  detemimed  resolution. 
The   foi-ehead,  nose,  and  projecting  chin  appertain   to   eai^i 
other.     The  precbioo  of  tbe  livmg  chamcter  is  but  weakly 
and  partially  expressed  in  this  incorrect  shade. 

Fig.  11 . — However  famous  cuid  eirtolled  the  forehead  of  the 
Vatican  Apollo  may  be,  and  however  it  may  deserve  its  fame,  ^ 
I   catuiot   discover  its  greatness .  and  perfection.     It  may  ba  • 
answered,  it  is  the  forehead  of  a  god,  and  eo  be  it.     But  ■ 
nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  divine  which  has  no  umilitudfl  t 
the  human.  We  will  not  judge  It  by  this  very  imperfect  shade,  ] 
[  nrhicli  is  spiritless,  and  without   character,  as   is  the   noso 
most.     We  cannot  hero  discover  whether  it  be  the  forehead 
of  man,  woman,  or  deity ;  or  rather  we  know  it  neither  is  nor 
can  be  either.    Yet  tlie  whole  iaqxieee  upon  us,  and  is  «a 
additional  proof  that  true  greatness  cannot  be  entirely  baniahed 
the  most  imperfect  copy.     The  mider  part  of  the  profile  haa 
most  truth  and  greatness;  or,  in  other  words,  powu'  and 
simplicity.     The  beautiful    propoMon  of   the    whote'^-v  m 
majestic  th^t   we  imagine  im  contemplate  sometlung  more 
than  human. 

PLATB  LZVI. 

Fig.  1. — ^llie  retentive  forehead  of  one  of  the  most  futhful, 
industrious,  and  justly  discerning  men  on  God's  earth.  How 
does  it  delight  in  neatness  and  order !  How  faithftil  is  it  to 
the  quickly-perceived,  and  firmly-emlvaced  truth!  Howitead- 
faat  in  Cutfa,  attentive  in  learning,  {i«tient  in  prorii^  i  How 
acute,  how  fidl  of  remark  is  the  aye^,  what  wort^  idiat  reo- 
titude  in  the  nose ;  what  circuittflpiotion,  certain^,  in  the 
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mouth ;  how  much  propriety  in  the  upper  lip,  and  humility, 
wiUiout  meanness,  in  the  chin  ! 

Fig.  2. — ^A  rude  skeleton  of  the  countenance  of  a  great 
man.  Every  dear  and  open  eye  reads  the  clear  and  open 
head  in  the  forehead  alone.  It  has  considered  and  reconsi- 
dered. The  countenance  is  that  of  the  politician,  the  man  of 
business,  the  determined  minister,  the  hero  of  the  cabinet,  to 
whom  cabal  and  faction  are  unknown  and  insufferable.  Such 
foreheads  have  acute  and  extensive  memories,  easily  compre- 
hend, hate  the  trifling  and  minute,  and  are  most  excellent  in 
enterprises  which  require  prudence  and  ability. 

Fig.  3. — Here  again  is  a  high,  comprehensive,  powerful, 
firm,  retentive,  French  forehead^  that  appears  to  want  the 
open,  free,  noble,  essence  of  the  former ;  has  something  rude 
and  productive ;  is  more  choleric ;  and  the  firmness  of  which 
appears  to  border  on  harshness. 

Fig.  4. — ^Another  very  superior  forehead,  which  certainly  is 
of  a  cold,  retentive,  laborious,  thoughtful,  inquiring,  collecting, 
editing,  criticising,  but  not  creative,  character. 

Fig.  5. — ^Almost  an  ideal  of  a  forehead  of  immense  memory, 
to  which  gentle  love,  infantine  yielding  sensibility,  and  flexibility, 
appear  to  be  almost  denied.  Forehead,  nosj,  beard,  ear,  all 
are  inclined  to  the  long  form,  which  seems  predestined  to  lite- 
rature.    Ignorance  and  forgetfulness  are  to  them  insufierable. 

Fig.  6. — This  is  a  more  animated,  forked,  and  ardent,  long 
forehead.  The  former  had  most  melancholy  phlegm;  this 
has  most  choler.  Here  all  is  more  waving,  more  undulated, 
with  a  more  enterprising  spirit,  more  activity,  and  fortitude ; 
bold,  strong,  sudden,  powerful ;  comprehensive,  investigating, 
and  most  active.  Such  is  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  the 
countenance. 

Figs.  7,  8. — ^The  large  forehead,  fig.  7,  may  have  most 
memory  and  talents;  but  the  small,  in  8,  appears  to  have 
most  good  sense.  The  first  appears  most  confined,  the  latter 
most  intelligent.  The  nose  of  the  first  is  the  most  refined, 
accurate,  and  noble :  the  whole  more  directed  to  one  object^ 
more  concentrated.  The  other  is  also  faithful,  good,  and 
worthy  ;  but  its  worth  appears  more  difiiise. 
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Ffg.  9. — ^We  mml  prineqialty  renuurk  the  hutagsaj  of  the 
pnjeeiiiig  foreheed  and  noee.  The  man  of  aUitiae  eenBot  be 
nistakfiii  in  this  profib.  Snoh  Ibroheede  aare  ao  like  to  the 
teohoado  of  geniiiB  m  to  be  eaailj  miatakm  aaad  ooofimnded 
i^  inaoonrate  obaerveiB.  I  ahoidd  aay,  with  aome  fear  of 
being  miwmdenrtood,  that  this  ian  great  ooantonaDoe  earie»- 
tnred,  tunidly  delineated,  not  produced,  not  drawn  in  the  firee 
qiirit  of  activity.  It  ia  probably  indebted  to  the  drawing, 
maater  for  thia  air  of  aoqneion  and  diffldenee ;  Ibrit  ia  highly 
to  be  preamned  that  the  original  poeaeaaea  eoange,  fiim  aoti- 
viiy,  originality  and  aooteneaBi  but  acaroeiy  exquiaite  taste,  or 
the  torrent  and  el^guioe  of  omtoiy . 

Fig.  10. — If  such  be  the  carkmtore  what  mast  the  original 
be?  Which  ct  the  ftatnrea  does  not  apeak  the  phlegmatic, 
melancholy,  determined,  acute,  profound  obaenrer  and  thinker  ! 
Who  ahall  eaaily  mialead  thia  fordiead,  eyebrow,  noae,  and 
month!  I  had  afanoat  aaid  thia  hair.  Who  ahaD  persuade  it 
that  the  &lae  ia  true,  the  half  the  whole,  the  crooked  straight, 
the  obscure  clear?  I  acknowledge  the  fbrdiead  ia  leas  creatiye 
than  profound ;  the  nose  leas  persuasive  than  accurate  and 
positive.  This  mouth  wiU  long  keep  silence,  and  when  it 
speaks,  speak  little ;  but  it  will  then  make  others  retract, 
acknowledge  error,  and  be  dumb. 

Fig.  11. — Forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  all  enable  me 
to  say,  if  ever  I  so  could  say  of  any  countenance,  that  here  is 
sound  sense.  This  person  does  not  speak  till  he  has  first 
maturely  considered.  He  listens  and  ruminates ;  remembers 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  r^,  written,  done,  and  determined. 
If  this  be  not  a  man  of  abilities  therer  are  no  such  men.  If  he 
have  not  made,  if  he  have  not  profited  by,  experiments,  who 
shall  be  called  a  man  of  experience  i 

Fig.  12. — With  the  same  certainty  we  say,  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  of  abilities  this  is  one ;  if  ever  there  was  a  fore- 
head of  mature,  contemplative,  rapid,  understanding,  this  is 
such.  He  can  listen,  collect  his  powers,  enter  into,  and  in- 
stantly detect  the  weak  side  of  an  argument.  I  will  not  affirm 
that  he  has  the  same  patience  in  writing  and  developing  his 
sudden  and  great  ideas,  which  the  calm  eloquence  of  this 
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mouth  observes  in  utterance ;  that  this  sublime  countenance, 
abounding  in  power  and  feeling,  can  condescend  to  make  itself 
intelligible  to  the  weak ;  or  that  the  sensibility  of  this  original 
and  just  actor  and  thinker  is  not  sometimes  hurried  into  con- 
tempt for  the  little,  the  crude,  the  imperfect,  and  the  unstable ; 
but  I  will  ask  who  will  be  too  apt  to  suspect  such  a  counte- 
nance of  error  ? 

PLATE  LXVII. 

Fig.  ] . — An  ill  drawing  of  a  first-rate  mind,  deep  and  pro- 
found ;  most  excellent  as  a  metaphysician ;  fiuthful,  feeling, 
and  refined.  The  drawing  timid,  minute,  unprecise,  so  that 
the  penetrating,  the  courageous,  the  noble,  the  great,  are  ra- 
ther suspected  than  seen.  The  maa  \b  made  a  boj,  yet  must 
the  physiognomist  discover,  from  the  fcMTHi,  outline,  and  position 
of  the  forehead  alone,  that  his  equal  cannot  be  found  among  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  who  so  combines  clear,  deep,  pene- 
tration with  superior  taste  and  power.  The  harmony,  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  forehead  and  nose  are  evident ;  all  must  see  and 
feel  that  such  a  nose  must  be  the  continuation  of  such  a  fore- 
head ;  that  the  projecting  chin  is  equally  a  part  of  the  whole ; 
and  that  the  cavity  between  the  nose  and  chin  is  most  expres- 
sive and  significant. 

Wo  shall  make  no  remarks  on  this  feeble,  iU-dzmwn,  inde- 
finite eye,  beneath  an  eyebrow  so  significant. 

Fig.  2. — ^Another  great  man  timidly  drawn,  yet  not  so  much 
so  as  the  former.  The  bold  countenance  requires  a  bold  mas- 
ter, and  the  mild  a  mild.  The  tedious  and  timid  designer  wiQ 
often  degrade  the  ardent  to  the  weak  or  tlie  aflected.  Here, 
however,  we  see  the  endeavour  of  an  artist  to  attain  what  was 
scarcely  attaiimble.  The  forehead  is  that  of  an  uncommon,  a 
finu,  and  an  original  head,  formed  for  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment of  moral  and  material  beauty,  hating  the  perplexed, 
defining  the  indetemiinatcs  ennobling  the  trivial,  and  anni- 
hilating the  imperfect  and  the  minute.  Forehead,  nose,  and 
every  feature  is  proportionably  weakened  in  the  drawing.  The 
eye,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  of  a  German 
countciumcc,  i.s  here  staring,  though  in  the  living  man  it  is 
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thai  of  an  eagle,  looking  through,  piercing.  Thns  it  contem- 
plates, from  the  cronii  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and 
from  the  Ups  truths  so  decisive  stream  as  not  to  be  efTaced  by 
all  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Fig.  3. — One  of  the  first  of  minds;  of  a  character  wholly 
different  from  the  former.  A  careful  analyzer,  who  arraigns, 
defines,  coolly  weighs,  acutely  distinguishes;  but  with  less 
immediate  rapid  perception,  less  powerful  imagination.  Labour, 
if  I  may  bo  say,  may  lead  him  to  discover,  but  scarcely  to  invent. 
Invention,  genius,  seize  rapidly  and  in  the  whole,  or  not  at  all, 
Combinations  unsought  suddenly  present  themselves,  and  wliich 
are  superior  to  the  most  profound  inquiries  of  tedious  research. 
Diflcoverera  and  inventors  are  alike  respectable  and  necessary. 
He  that  despises  either  the  one  or  the  other  wants  wisdom. 
Laborious  thought,  unremitting  observation,  not  to  be  di- 
VGrted,  continued  progression,  without  deviation  to  the  ri^t 
or  left,  appear  to  me  visible  in  the  whole  countenance,  espe- 
cially in  the  retentive  forehead,  the  eyebrows,  and  eyea ; 
though  the  latter  are  not  drawn  sufficiently  characteristic. 

Fig.  i. — A  celebrated  mathematician,  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing in  other  respecta,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  fore- 
head, to  all  who  have  or  have  not  any  pretensions  to  physiog- 
nomonical  knowledge.  This  profile  ^)pear8  to  me  to  stand  in 
the  midway  between  the  two  foregoing.  It  has  not  the  forti- 
tude, rapid  comprehension,  or  penetration  of  2,  nor  the  ex- 
tremely amplified,  the  concentrated,  the  fixed  attention  of  S. 
This  forehead  is  pleased  with  perspicacity,  without  too  vivid  « 
colonring,  and  precision  void  of  pedantry.  Such  countenances 
see  at  once  the  whole  and  its  ^aiis.  Did  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  retreat  more  it  would  be  more  poetical,  fancifbl, 
and  less  firm,  defined,  and  solid.  The  capacity  of  learning  and 
teaching  appear  equally  participated  by  this  countenance. 
This  is  a  face  which  in  common  language  ia  caUe<^^rtunate. 
Tranquillity,  fancy,  wisdom,  wit,  equanimity,  patience,  and 
firmness  scarcely  can  here  be  overlooked. 

Fig.  5. — Another  less  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  original, 
which  has,  throughout,  more  of  man,  of  Apollo,  of  deity ;  I 
shall  not  speak  farther  on  the  countenance,  but  on  the  fore- 
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fiead  and  nose.  The  latter,  excepting  the  somewhat  too  small 
nostril,  has  more  expression,  worth,  and  perfection  than  the 
former  in  shade.  But  the  descent  of  the  forehead  to  the  nose, 
how  highly  soever  it  may  be  esteemed,  is  to  me,  and  my  phy- 
siognomonical  sensation,  insupportable.  I  maintain  that  no- 
thing resembling  it  can  be  found  in  all  nature.  We  know  no 
forehead,  no  nose,  much  less  can  we  imagine  such,  in  ideal 
patterns  of  perfection,  in  which  the  outline  is,  for  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch,  rectilinear.  Such  a  forehead  may 
domineer,  pursue  goddesses,  persecute  enemies — may,  in  com- 
parison with  a  thousand  feeble  ones,  be  called  royal,  yet  it  is 
not  true,  it  is  not  human,  it  thinks  not,  cannot  think;  and 
the  forehead,  which  does  not  think,  can  as  little  be  called 
true  or  beautiful  as  an  eye  which  does  not,  cannot  see. 

Fig.  6. — This  is  visibly  an  Italian  countenance.  The  nose 
is  entirely  national;  and  I  dare  believe  that  not  one  such 
forehead,  and,  probably,  no  such  eye  would  be  found  among  a 
hundred  thousand  English  or  Frenchmen.  Such  foreheads  are 
not  productive,  they  are  the  reverse  of  the  Apollinean.  They 
are  unpoetical,  though  seldom  stupid  or  unmeaning.  When 
not  too  flat  above,  when,  if  seen  in  front,  they  do  not  appear 
forked  and  wrinkled,  nor,  though  motionless,  seem  to  sink  in 
the  middle  by  the  efleet  of  these  wrinkles,  they  are  foreheads 
of  industry,  foreheads  that  collect.  Be  it  understood,  all  fore- 
heads that  are  industrious,  and  ooUect,  are  not  thus  formed ; 
but  such  as  are  thus  formed  are  unwearied  in  inquiry,  and 
patient  in  discovery,  without  great  intensive  power ;  intenuve 
power  of  collecting,  of  carefuUy  examining  sensible  objects, 
under  all  aspects,  of  observing  their  minutest  parts,  and  of 
accurately  describing,  that  indeed  they  have.  The  same  calm, 
coUective  patience  is  expressed  in  the  mouth,  chin,  and  hair. 
The  eye  is  energetic,  but  its  expression  is  much  weakened  by 
the  surrounding  wrinkles. 

Fig.  7j-^The  forehead  and  countenance  correspond,  and 
express  one  mind,  one  character  of  intrepidity,  fortitude  and 
power ;  not  the  timid  man  of  talents  and  genius.  The  five- 
head  we  have  last  considered  and  this  are  of  the  same  olaaa; 
but  that  is  phlegmatie,  this  eboierio,  iriiioh  wiU  tea 
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ofteoer  resist  than  recede.  Its  nndertftkings  are  all  with  a 
full  conviction  of  its  pow^.  The  former  covetously  retains, 
the  latter  boldly  seiies.  It  will  not  attend  to  trifles.  The 
small  incorrectness  of  drawing  in  the  eye  and  month  excepted, 
we  certainly  perceive  the  inflexible  artist,  acquainted  with  his 
own  strength,  and,  perhaps,  whose  eye  at  once  embraces  the 
whole  form,  and  whose  hand  follows  with  eagle  8¥riftness. 
He  is  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and  too  pertinacious  to  be  as 
great  as  he  otherwise  might  become. 

Fig.  8. — ^A  very  worthy,  benevolent,  harmless,  bat  br  from 
great  countenance,  with  more  rectitude  than  depth;  yet  the 
forehead  is  neither  stupid,  perplexed,  nor  ccHnmon.  The  nose, 
indeed,  at  least  the  upper  part  of  it,  approaches  the  uncus- 
tomary, the  ideal.  In  the  descent  from  the  deceiUess  fore- 
head to  the  worthy  nose,  if  I  may  so  say,  there  is  something 
vapid,  insipid,  and  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  worth  of 
the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  is  all  harmony,  though  the  eye  has 
something  weak,  and  the  mouth  wants  intelligence.  The  hair 
is  afiected ;  and  does  not  ^)pertain  to  such  conformation,  or 
such  a  countenance. 

Fig.  9. — The  phlegmaticHsanguine  forehead  of  a  child,  with 
corresponding  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  The  hair  is  too  san- 
guine-choleric for  the  forehead.  In  the  desoent  to  the  nose 
there  is  weakness,  too  much  of  the  rectilinear,  denoting  Kttle 
superiority  of  mind.  Not  a  single  feature,  sqiarately  con- 
sidered, is  exceUttit;  yet  has  the  countenance  something 
which,  if  it  does  not  attract,  does  not  raise  ea^iectation,  at 
least  prevents  censure. 

Fig.  10. — ^A  very  thinking,  or,  more  accurately,  the  ver}* 
intuitive  forehead  of  wise  observation.  Discreet;  loving 
order,  perspicuity,  gentleness,  and  precision.  The  imagination 
appears  in  the  countenance  to  be  fixed  on  eternity :  it  delights 
in  calm,  deep,  meditation,  upon  a  few  simple  and  great  objects. 
Were  the  forehead  not  so  well  constructed,  the  under  parts 
would  easily  pass  the  bounds  of  reason  and  trutli. 

Fig.  11. — The  whole  of  this  profile  may,  probably,  impose 
upon  the  spectator.  The  firm  eye,  the  manly  nose,  the  mouth, 
which  is  tolerably  congruous  to  these,  the  chin,  beard,  and 
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hair,  give  an  appearance  of  powen  manly  and  noble  beauty; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  forehead  contains  something  oppressive, 
almost  vulgar.  Were  we  only  to  suppose  it  something  shorter, 
and  more  retreating,  how  much  superior  would  the  profile  he  ! 
There  is  much  less  understanding  in  the  forehead  than  in  the 
nose,  although  tliis  among  noses  of  understanding  would  by 
no  means  occupy  the  first  rank. 


PLATE    LXVIIL 

ON    THE   EYES. 

We  only  need  consider  the  astonishing  difference  between 
the  eyes  of  men  and  brutes  to  determine,  from  the  more  out- 
line of  the  eyes,  the  difference  of  character.  I  am  certain 
that,  would  any  person  undertake  the  labour  of  delineating 
the  gradation,  from  the  eye  of  a  fish,  or  crab,  to  the  eye  of 
man,  an  animal  S}'stem  of  physiognomy  might  be  obtained,  by 
such  outlines.  How  much  may  be  deduced  from  the  long, 
tlie  circular,  or  the  oblique  eye,  especially  from  the  position 
and  sinking  of  the  comers  !  The  eye  of  the  dog  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mean  between  that  of  man  and  the  wildest  ani- 
mals. Fish  and  birds  have  round  eyes,  without  angles  at  the 
comers  of  tlie  eyelids.  The  sharper  the  angle,  and  the  more 
it  sinks,  the  more  it  is  crafty.  The  more  horizontal  the  eye 
and  its  angle  are,  the  more  is  it  human.  The  less  arched  the 
upper  outline  is,  without  being  horizontal,  the  more  is  it 
phlegmatic  and  stupid.  As  is  the  pro[)ortion  of  the  angle  of 
the  eye  to  the  mouth,  aa  well  in  relation  to  its  sides  as  its 
o|)ening,  so  is  the  humanity  or  bmtality  of  the  creature.  How 
much  more  rectangular  is  the  angle  in  the  profile  of  the  tiger 
than  in  that  of  the  ox ! 

PLATE  LXIX. 

Let  it  be  understood  that,  in  the  features  we  are  going  to 
consider,  our  judgments  will  not  be  confined  to  the  eyes  alone, 
but  to  them  most,  and  that  many  things  will  lie  said  which 
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relate  to  the  following  {ragments.     We  shall  begin  with  the 
oountoianoes  of  fook,  idiots,  and  Aiadmen. 

Fig.  1. — ^If  the  forehead  be  accurately  drawn,  the  half-bom 
fool  can  scarcely  avoid  becoming  wholly  an  idiot.  The  ejre  is 
the  least  inclined  to  idiotism. 

Fig.  2. — ^The  strong  grimace  of  an  impotent  madman,  who 
distorts  himself  without  meaning.  In  the  eye  is  neither 
attention,  fbry,  littleness,  nor  greatness. 

Fig.  3. — The  phlegmatic  melancholy  eye  of  imbecility,  which 
may  have  wearied  and  satiated  itself  with  enjoyment.  Were 
the  eyelid  less  fixed  to  the  eyebrow,  were  the  angle  more  acute, 
more  corresponding  to  the  long  eye,  the  latter  would  be  much 
less  foolish. 

Fig.  4. — ^A  melancholy  madman  with  propensities  almost 
great.  The  forehead  occasions  me  to  say  afanost.  The  coun- 
tenance is  formed,  as  the  very  outline  of  the  eye  denotes,  for 
scientific  inquiries ;  but  the  too-continued,  the  concentrated 
attention  to  one  object,  exclusive  of  all  others,  produces 
madness. 

Figs.  5  to  8. — Among  these  four  there  is  no  very  sensible 
eye  or  mouth,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  noses  6  and 
7 ;  and  the  nose  of  7  certainly  does  not  belong  to  this  foolish 
mouth.  The  eyes  are  nearly  congruous  to  this  forehead  and 
nose,  though  they  are  somewhat  too  weak.  The  eye  of  8  is 
stupid,  as  is  the  whole  countenance.  The  eye  of  6  is  upright, 
but  not  acute;  has  an  honest,  a  plain,  but  not  a  profound, 
look.  The  kindness  of  the  countenance  and  eyes  degenerates 
into  imbecility. 

Fig.  9. — Eyes  of  abhorrence,  fear,  and  contempt,  without 
power  and  courage.  The  side  glance  shows  contempt :  a  wise 
man  cannot  look  thus.  The  down-drawn  corners  of  the  mouth 
have  the  same  expression.  The  wrinkles  of  the  curled  nose, 
which  seem  to  proceed  from  the  eyebrows,  are  significant  of 
rage  and  abhon*ence. 

Fig.  10. — Eyes  benevolently  stupid.  AV^lierever  so  much 
white  is  seen  as  in  the  right  eye,  if  in  company  with  such  a 
mouth,  there  is  seldom  much  vvisdom. 

Fig.  11. — Eyes  of  terror;  pitiable,  mean,  fear. 
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Fig.  12. — Eyc3  of  dread,  combined  with  cruelty  and  abhor- 
rence ;  appertaining  to  the  weak  and  wrathful  character. 

PLATE  LXX. 

Fig.  1  to  4. — Henry  lY.  of  France,  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  diflerent  passions.  The  greater  the  countenance 
the  less  can  it,  even  in  caricature,  lose  its  greatness.  The  nose 
will,  at  least,  remain  unchangeable  in  its  form.  The  eyes  are 
very  significant  in  all  these  four  heads,  and  have  almost  the 
character  of  greatness;  especially,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
undersplit  thickness  of  the  eyelids.  They  look  with  curiosity, 
and  listen  with  astonishment.  The  mouth  begins  to  consider 
and  to  contemn. 

2.  Eyes  which,  from  something  monstrous  suddenly  seen, 
are  rather  aflbcted  by  fear  than  rage.  The  mouth  nearly  weak 
and  unmeaning. 

3.  Unprecise,  vacant,  astonishment. — The  eye  is  not  en- 
tirely common,  but  rather  the  eye  of  perspicacity,  firmness, 
ardour. — The  under  outline  of  the  upper  eyelid  ought  to  be 
stronger. 

4.  Again,  vacant,  undeterminate,  astonishment ;  with  fear 
and  mistrust. — Cowardice  in  the  lower  part.  The  eyes  almost 
powerless,  foolish.     The  nose  of  3  is  the  most  timid. 

Figs.  5,  6, 7. — Very  characteristic  eyes  of  investigating  ob- 
servation ;  not  governed  by  opinion,  but  easily  led  to  suspicion; 
formed  for  unremitting  industry,  and  the  severest  punctuality ; 
loving  order,  tranquillity,  e?cactitude ;  almost  hating  the  bold 
eccentricities  of  genius,  or  what  is  not  perfectly  con-ect  ;  yet 
are  they  not  destitute  of  fancy  or  wit  in  conversation. 

PLATE  LXXI. 

Fi^.  1 . — Sanguine-choleric  eye  and  eyebrow. — Penetrating, 
courageous,  ardour,  rather  than  jovial  thoughtlessness:  yet 
not  courat^e  of  the  first  or  second,  but  of  the  third  or  fourth 
rank.  Tlie  left  eyebrow  is  still  more  expressive  than  the  eye. 
The  deepening,  delineated  by  the  arched  line  between  the  eye- 
brow and  upper  eyelid,  is  also  significant.     The  forehead  is 
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somewhat  open ;  the  noee  above  mediocrity ;  the  mouth  in- 
clined to  cheerful  good  sense;  the  whole  rather  noble  and 
generous. 

Fig.  2. — Eyes,  eyebrows,  and  add  also,  forehead,  nose, 
mouth,  and  hair,  strong,  powerful,  pertinacious,  immoveable, 
penetrating,  precise,  active;  courageous  in  completing;  ini- 
mical to  all  timidity,  irresolution,  and  uncertainty. 

Fig.  3. — The  eye  of  an  artist  more  limited  than  the  former 
— ^wholly  choIericHsanguine-phlegmatic.  No  work  either  en- 
tirely void  of  merit,  or  sublime,  can  be  the  product  of  this  eye. 
It  will  be  alive  for  whatever  is  called  the  industry  of  art,  averse 
to  every  thing  incorrect,  and  incapable  of  whatever  requires 
genius. 

Fig.  4. — ^A  small  eye  under  a  highly  capacious  forehead,  but 
which  can  neither  accurately  develope,  nor  poetically  colour. 
Such  eyes  commonly  give  a  monkey  appearance,  are  crafly,  and 
penetrating,  but  have  not  the  look  of  greatness.  They  love 
economy,  and  detest  no  vice  more  than  that  of  extravagance. 
Countenances  like  this  neither  attract  nor  repel.  We  are 
pleased  with  their  occasional  company.  They,  usually,  are 
religiously  inclined,  discern  with  some  perspicacity,  but  are 
deficient  in  mind  and  enthusiasm. 

Fig.  5. — A  skeleton  of  the  countenance  of  La  Fontaine, 
through  which,  if  I  may  so  say,  amorous  pleasure  is  infused  by 
the  eyes.  It  is  truly  anacreontic.  The  eyes  revel  and  delight 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  they  produce  such  noses  of  luxuriant 
wit :  fluttering  around  the  forms  of  beauty,  they  are  wrapped 
in  visions  of  volatile,  refined  enjoyment. 

Fig.  6. — I  forget  the  name  of  the  original,  know  not  the 
least  of  his  character,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  can  I,  from  ex- 
perience, speak  with  sufficient  accuracy  on  these  extraordinary 
eyes ;  yet  will  I  venture  to  affirm,  from  my  ovm  physiogno- 
monical  sensation,  this  can  be  no  common  person,  no  man  of 
mediocrity  ;  nor  can  he  be  cheerful,  jovial,  or  volatile.  Deeply 
circumspect,  prudent,  and  easily  led  to  be  anxious  ;  earnest  in 
inquiry,  religiously  conscientious,  such  must  he  entirely  be. 

Fig.  7. — The  true  eye  of  the  artist,  which  nothing  escapes ; 
leves  truth,  precision,  boldness,  and  power ;  but  cannot  elevate 
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itself  to  the  great ;  and  with  difficulty  to  pure  taste  and  per- 
fect elegance.  The  eyes  alone  denote  the  power  and  the  will ; 
the  mouth  may  ridicule,  defy,  contemn.  The  nose,  like  the 
eye,  abounds  in  good  sense  and  precision. — Firm,  productive 
character,  is  evidenced  throughout. 

Fig.  8. — The  profile  of  one  of  our  greatest,  most  inventive, 
inexhaustible  artists,  whom,  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  no  age, 
no  nation,  can  equal.  I  never  yet  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  the  original,  and  will  freely,  also,  confess  that,  had  this 
and  the  following  resemblance  of  hun  been  laid  before  me, 
without  the  name,  I  should  not  here  have  expected  such  inex* 
haustible  and  incomparable  genius.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
countenance  of  genius  cannot  be  transferred  to  copper,  even 
though  the  hand  of  genius  itself  be  employed  in  the  perform- 
ance. Chodowiecki,  the  author  of  numberless  drawings  and 
engravings  which  are  unique  in  their  kind,  must  have  some- 
thing spiritual,  something  superior  in  his  countenance,  which 
no  pencil,  no  tool,  can  imitate.  Yet  docs  this  profile,  in- 
different as  it  is,  certainly  denote,  in  the  eye,  in  the  eyebrow, 
especially  when  combined  with  the  mouth,  an  artist  predes- 
tined by  nature  to  observe,  and  rapidly  to  seize,  innumerable 
characteristic  forms,  attitudes  and  traits.  The  forehead,  nose, 
and  chin,  do  not  promise  so  much  as  the  eye ;  yet  they  do  not 
contradict  the  eye ;  though,  probably,  that  is  to  say  in  this 
outline,  they  appear  to  limit  the  penetrating  glance  of  the 
artist. 

Fig.  9. — Another  of  the  same,  which,  though  not  enough, 
speaks  more  than  the  former.  How  reflective  is  the  look  of 
this  investigating  eye,  how  expressive  of  patient  industry ! 
The  little  which  we  see  of  the  eyebrow  decides  in  favour  of 
the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  mouth  and  chin  seem  to  me 
most  to  harmonize  with  the  eye,  and  most  to  characterize  the 
man  formed  to  observe  and  to  imagine. 

Fig.  10. — On  a  first  view,  without  hesitation,  I  pronounce 
this  to  be  the  eye  of  genius,  when  accompanied  by  this  eye- 
brow, forehead,  and  mouth.  It  sees  what  is  not  visible  to  one 
in  ten  thousand ;  that  which  is  most  unremarked,  yet  most 
worthy  of  remark :  it  is  what  I  call  the  glance  of  genius.    The 
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forehead  and  noee,  indeed,  are  no>' excellently  charaeteristic. 
The  mouth  is  superior  to  the  forehead  as  they  are  here^  drawn ; 
is  full  of  fancy,  wit,  and  impetuous  diction.  The  chin  I  find 
very  conformable  to  the  eye. 

Fig.  11.* — Be  not  offended  or  misled  by  this  rather  mis- 
drawn  mouth,  or  the  too  feeble  nose,  so  as  to  overlook  that 
greatness  of  character  visible  in  this  countenance ;  particularly 
in  the  eye ;  that  is  too  evidently  Englhli,'  too  visiUy -genius  of 
the  first  magnitiida,  to  be  mistaken."  This  eye  indfudes.a  cen- 
tury, and  tb(S  concentrated  powers  of  the  human  race.  It 
observes  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  observant,  produces 
more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  productive.  Calm  and  great, 
full  of  the  tranquil  consciousness  of  comprehensive  wisdom  and 
accurate  powers  of  performance,  it  presents  its  woriss  to  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  and  disdains  to^notjce  the  contcfbin^r«- 

Fig.  12.-^T>ie.  saO^  countenance  la&r^  weakly-drawn.  The 
intent  was  to. soften,  the  effect  has  been  to  enfeeble.  The 
forehead  is  much  less  significant,  much  more  confined,  than 
the  former.  T^he  more  openly-depicted  eye  has  lost  much  of 
its  genius,  yei-w^  it  impossible  entirely  to  eS^e  the  character 
of  the  greaA,.vmxxM  .  Irparticularly  req«(8Bt  attention  to  the 
bending  of  the  nose  downward,  and  the  corresponding  wrinkles. 
It  is  equally  extraordinary  and  certain^ that  indescribably 
much  of  the  expression  depends  on  /these_ wrinkles.  %be 
comer  ofi^e'ttoirffiH^i  the  right  side,  is- ffie  ^f^dise' pf  being 
masterly  drawA ;  yet  itiind  is  so  apparent,  int^spit^  of  defect, 
that  the  ori^nal  could  not  but  be  canoniz^  by^the  physiog- 
nomist. 

PLATE  LXXII. 

0UTUNE8  OF   EYES   AFISBUE  lOUnf, 

•     •-■•.  '.■..-..'..• 

Fig.  1.— ^Inatpid,  vacant,  unnatural.  The  upper  line  may 
either  belong  to  the  eyelid  or  eyebrow. 

Fig.  2. — ^Terror  and  wrath,  devoid  of  power.  The  arching 
of  the  eyebrow  and^the  breadth  of  this  bony  nose  are  alike 
impossible  where  €^  comer  or  angle  of  4)inr^yris.B0  obtuse. 

*  The  word  Wreen  is  engraved  on  the  original  ^.glate,  which  'aeemB  to 
be  meant  for  Sir  C&rifltopher  Wren. — T.     '      \ 
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Fig.  3. — ^Terror,  abhorrence,  and  rage ;  but  general,  not 
determined,  not  accurate. 

Fig.  4. — Eyes  which  never  can  attain  the  power  of  thought. 
The  first  outline  of  ignorant  astonishment.  Eyes  which  nothing 
take  and  nothing  give. 

Fig.  5. — Convulsive  ra^e :  the  aifectation  of  power  without 
the  reality. 

Fig.  6. — Stupid  devotion  mixed  with  pain. 

Fig.  7. — The  eye  of  the  choleric  temperament,  full  of 
courage  and  active  resolution. 

Fig.  8. — Less  courageous,  but  wiser ;  less  firm,  but  more 
considerate.  The  angle  of  the  eye  is  too  short  for  an  eye  so 
long ;  the  under  bending  of  the  upper  eyelid  not  suitable  to, 
not  in  congruity  with  the  eyebrow. 

Fig.  9. — With  more  genius  than  the  former ;  but  the  angle 
again  too  obtuse,  and  the  outline  of  the  under  eyelid  inaccurate. 
An  eye  that  penetrates  the  heart ;  entirely  observant  of  men, 
and  bom  heroic. 

Fig.  10. — Leas  genius.  The  under  outline,  once  more,  in- 
accurate, unmeaning.  A  sanguine-phlegmatic  eye ;  somewhat 
languid ;  rather  considering  the  whole  than  attending  to  the 
minute;  despising  the  little,  and  disposed  to  the  compre- 
hensive. 

PLATE  LXXIIl. 

Fig.  1. — Eyes  and  eyebrows  of  discreet,  firm,  active  choler. 
A  man  who  cannot  be  tardy ;  hating  irresolution ;  uniting  the 
sagacity  of  the  elephant  and  the  courage  of  the  lion.  The 
under  part  of  the  countenance  has  most  of  the  lion.  The  nose 
unites  courage  and  wisdom:  the  eye  is  deep,  and  inspects 
deeply.  The  surrounding  wrinkles  are  in  favour  of  wisdom 
and  worth  ;  and  still  more  the  eyebrows. 

ON    THE   NOSE,    MOUTH,    AND   CIII.N'. 

Fig.  2. — All  turned  up  or  snub  noses  do  not  denote  folly, 
but  when  they  are  turned  up  in  this  degree,  when  the  nostrils 
are  so  small,  the  upper  part  of  the  oar  thus  shortened,  the 
vomer  of  the  mouth  thus  drawn  down,  the  upper  ej'clid  scarcely 
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vimble,  and  eyes  tims  small,  together  with  a  chin  engrossing  so 
comderablc  a  part  of  the  countenance,  we  may  then,  wittiout 
iiy'ttstice,  conclude  tliat,  though  of  t)ic  benevolent  kind,  there 
ia  native  dulneas. 

Fig.  3. — Such  noses  have  pointed  chins,  and  where  the  nose 
and  chin  are  both  pointed,  the  lips  are  seldom  large ;  but  there 
are  always  marking  traits  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth.  How 
sigmficant  of  cynical  wit  arc  such  traits  in  the  profile  of 
Voltwre!  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  ia  most  witty,  but  this 
expression  diminishes  towards  the  point.  The  mouth  is  ex- 
tremely full  of  wit  and  satirical  fancy,  with  vanity,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  avarice. 

Fig.  4. — Elegant,  thoughtful,  comprehensive:  one  formed 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  either  as  politician,  author,  or  expe- 
rimental oltserver ;  that  ci-eates  not,  but  delights  in  aU  which 
ifl,  and  especially  in  that  whicli  only  can  be,  the  ofSspring  of 
fancy.  C'onfiision  will  never  be  mistaken  by  him  for  genius. 
The  forehead  is  not  entirely  accurate,  but  is  weaker  than  in 
the  original.  Its  general  form  is  true,  but  some  small  signi- 
ficant shades  are  wanting.  Exclusive  of  the  loud  declaration 
of  the  under  pail  of  the  countenance,  in  favour  of  inteihgence, 
taste,  and  capacity,  the  whole  outline  and  character  of  the  nose 
is  especially  and  extremely  decisive,  in  favour  of  all  that  has 
before  been  afiirmed. 

Fig.  5. — This  countenance  is  equally  characteristic  in  the 
eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  and  whole  form.  The  eyes  are  least 
BO,  probably  because  ill  drawn.  Such  accurate,  characteristic 
eyebrows  should  haVe  more  accurate,  characteristic  eyes.  AU, 
except  the  eyes,  and  those  only  not  enough,  speak  the  wise, 
linn,  penetrating,  politician.  Much  more  compact,  square, 
immoveable,  invincible,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  bony  than  that 
we  last  considered.  This  can  less  be  called  a  great,  than 
a  perspicacious,  attentive,  examining  person;  one  not  to  be 
deceived ;  that  can  easily  comprehend,  and  rapidly  combine ; 
possessing  practical  wisdom,  which  the  regular,  but  not  sub- 
lime, form  of  the  countenance  shows.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  whole  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth. 

Fig.  6. — One  of  the  most  original,  productive,  comprehen- 
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sive  countenances  I  have  ever  beheld ;  though  I  grant  it  is  but 
the  skeleton  of  what  it  ought  to  be. — Yet  what  mind,  what 
power,  vigour,  penetration !  Never  have  I  seen  eyes  with  such 
broad  eyelids,  such  curves,  such  openness,  such  environs ;  no 
nose  so  pregnant ;  no  mouth  so  closed,  or  lips  so  waving ;  no 
chin  so  interrupted ;  never  so  much  harmony ;  so  much  unity 
of  boldness,  capacity  and  mind.  We  do  not  see  the  forehead, 
but  we  imagine  its  height,  position,  and  form.  All  betoken 
the  most  astonishing,  inexhaustible,  productive  imagination; 
the  stamp  of  daring  genius  and  unshaken  fortitude.  All  is 
firm,  definite,  undulating,  gradual.  The  very  hair,  its  degree 
of  thickness,  and  mode  of  growth,  are  characteristic  of  easy 
invention ;  yet  is  the  countenance,  as  here  represented,  what 
may  well  be  called  wiry.  What  powerful  activity,  what  a 
thousand  tongued  mind,  must  have  animated  the  living 
original ! 

Fig.  7. — ^A  stony  countenance ;  a  nose  of  plaster ;  no  undu- 
lation, no  gradation ;  a  deception  of  greatness,  without  elasti- 
city; of  mildness,  without  love,  and  of  uninteresting  attention. 
Nature  is  never  so  like  marble.  Yet  this  countenance  has 
something  of  the  Raphael.  The  designer  wished  to  produce 
the  simple  and  the  great,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
minute  and  the  wrinkly,  he  produced  vacancy  instead  of  sim- 
plicity :  he  attempted  the  powerful  and  efiected  an  innate  want 
of  feeling.  The  whole  impresses  us  with  the  image  of  the 
stupor  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Mouth 
and  chin  are  the  most  natural,  the  most  feminine  features  in 
the  whole  countenance. 

Fig.  8. — ^A  rude  form  of  countenance,  very  choleric-san- 
guine, little  power  of  mind,  sensibility,  love,  &ith,  or  hope : 
nose  and  mouth  are  decisive.  There  is  the  power  of  malig- 
a  nity,  however,  in  the  nose,  which  is  neither  merely  physical 
nor  brutal.  As  this  mouth  displays  itself  so  does  weakness, 
physical  or  mental ;  as  it  extends  itself,  so  does  brutality. 

Fig.  9. — Scarcely  can  the  sanguine- melancholy  nose  be 
imagined  to  be  thus  artificially  added.  Were  I  silent  it  would 
be  seen  how  excellently  it  is  fitted,  adjusted  to  the  profile. 
And  yet  how  imperceptibly  small  the  section  divided  from  the 


The  sides  of  a  ucse  tliuB  arched,  thus  smldng, 

3  upward  towards  the  eyes.      The  lusurinus  eye 

rrespoada  with  this  nose.     The  forehead  aod  eye 

jach  volatile  folly  and  dulness. 

r-j-v. — How  much,  yet  how  little,  is  there  of  the  royal 

snce  in   this   copy!     The-covered  forehead   may  be 

>,^     rom    this    nose,    thia   sovereign    feature.      The 

d,  descending  wrinkles  of  the  nose,  are  expressive   of 

f  contempt.      The   great   eye,  with  a  nose   so   bony, 

jies  a   finmiess    and    fire   not    eaeily^to   be  withstood. 

and  satirical  fancy  are  apparent  in  the  mouth,  though 

jlively  drawn.     There  is  something  luiuuie  seen  in  the 

^ch  cannot  well  be  in  nature. 
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I        Figs.  1  to  4.— Wo  may  if  we  please  reduce  noses  to  three 
'    principal  "classes :    I.  Those  the  under  parts  oC-whicb,  or  the 
nostril,  including  the  lowest  outline,  may  be  considered  as  hori- 
zontal.    These  are  the  most  beauteoufi,  noble,  and   full  of 
spirit.     But  tlipy  are  very  uncommon. 

i.  Those  the  under  ovtiines  of  which,  Including  theliostril, 
are  turned  up.  These  are  commotiiy^iore  low  and  hollow 
near  the  root  than  the  example  here  given,  in  which  the 
nostril  is  iDaccurat«,*and  the  outline  very  noble. 

S.  The  hooked  nose,  which  usually  denotes  melancholy; 
and  is,  at  least,  seldom  seen  without  a  mixture  or  inclination 
to  melancholy ;  or  without  wit,  satire,  and  mind ;  to  which, 
as  a  4th,  we  may  add  the  cartilaginous,  irregular,  intelligent ; 
detennined,  powerful,  choleric  nose.  ', 

Figs.  S  to  8. — As  is  the  Iraigth,  or  rather  projecting,  of  the 
nose,.8o  is  thatof  the  chin.  From  the  nose  we  may  define  the 
chin,  and  from  the  chin  the  noee.  Till  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
determine  what  one  Wmber'BT  by  seeing  another,  the  whole 
from  any  feature  of  the  countemUce,  we  are  but  arrived  at 
the  portico  of  the  temple  of  physiognomy. — 7  and  8  are  the 
outlines  of  most  intelligence;  the  forefaiead  of  S.bstter  tbto 
thatof?.  '  ;       --""^sfc 
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5,  would  be  moch  more  judicious  were  the  under  part  some- 
thing less  extended  ^^5,  has  most  penetration ;  7,  most  taste ; 
8,  most  mind ;  6,  may  have  abilities.  The  descent  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  nose  seems  to  me  oppressively  obstinate,  cold,  and 
spiritless. 

Figs.  9,  10,  11. — Three  very  wise,  acute,  active  noses, 
which  we  discover  so  to  be  by  the  undulations  and  gentle  in- 
flexions of  the  outlines.  9,  is  the  most  judicious,  great,  and 
enterprising ;  10,  more  mild,  less  choleric ;  11,  the  least  noble, 
though  not  ignoble ;  the  most  difficult  tx)  be  deceived ;  the 
most  acute. 


PlATE  LXXV. 

■  ^  ■ 
Figs.  1, 2. — T^  imperfectly  drawn  outlines  of  mouths  of  very 

opposite  characters ;  I,  seems  to  me  the  mouth  of  the  refined, 
intelligent,  eloquent  man  of  taste,  and  of  the  world ;  the  poli- 
tician; 2,  the  dry,  firm,  dose,  immoveable^  authoritative, 
phlegmatic,  melancholy  character. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5%-?rhree-^wherefore  may  we  not  say  muzzles!* 
— Muzzles  only  appertain  to  beasts,  or  brutal  men — How 
much  are  we  the  daves  of  the  works  of  our  own  hands,  and  of 
the  breath  of  our  own  mouths!  How  continua]ly«do  we  forget 
that  speech  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  speech.  I 
will  therefore  venture  to  say  three  mouths,  3  and  5,  belong  to 
one  class,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  character;  mildly  diaereet, 
peaceful,  humble,  attentive.  4,  has  more  power,  is  more  con- 
centrated ;  has  more  esteem,  less  aflection ;  is  more  pertina- 
cious, more  resolute. 

Figs.  6  to  9. — Not  one  of  these  four  mouths  is  natural: 
7,  is  the  most  so,  and  is  alone  benevolent,  acute,  capaciouSi 
tender,  affectionate,  noble,  peaceable,  and  loving  order. 

6,  is  altogether  as  brutal  as  a  mouth  can  be,  in  which  we 
suppose  any  acuteness  and  satire. 

*  The  diftinction  between  the  words  wnmd  and  mml  (or  monle  end 
mouth)  have  a  foropiieCy  in  tlM  German  whidi  ia  loet  in  tranalaSion  -^T, 

GO* 


Tlii>  tipjier  part  of  7,*  has  BomettuDg  craRy ;   the  under^ 
rude  and  etupid.    The  upper  Up  of  8,  pBiticipates  of  goodnesi,  ' 
but  the  under  is  as  weak,  as  toneless  as  pottaible. 

PLATE  LXXVI. 

More  maslu,  or  ill-drawn  heads,  of  Henry  IV,  in  different 
situiitiona,  a  countenance  which  not  even  the  fortieth  copy 
deprive  of  spirit  and  greatness. 

1,  Who  can  contemplate  Henry  IV.  sleeping,  or  2,  dead, 
without  feeling  hitn  to  be  more  than  a  common  man  I  CaJui, 
firm  heroism,  hovers  over  this  countenance.  He  ia  the 
Lord's  anointed,  whoni  no  man  may  injure  and  e«ca^  un 
punished. 

3.  Representjng  him  in  scenes  <jf  supposed  drunkenness  or 
debauchery,  when  the  moveable  features,  the  eyelids,  and 
especially  the  under  lip,  are  relaxed,  and  drop,  yet  can  we  not 
forbear  to  admire  and  reverence  the  firm  outlines. 

The  forehead  aud  nose  still  must  attract  the  attention  of 
the  physiognomist,  even  though  he  cannot  view  the  vohmtary 
debasement  of  the  muscular  features  without  aigfas  and  grief, 
when  contrasted  with  solid  partd  eo  striking. 

The  contemptuous  aveisiou  e^fissed  in  the  mouth  of  4,  is 
too  insipid,  too  vacant,  for  bo  great  a  counteiis^oa ;  altlKni^ 
it  ia  atittOMIfButt  style.  -  -  /• .  ;  -r::., 

■■■'*^' ■■:'»'''■    -w  ',4 
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Fig.  l.-^'^^oni^t  rudeness,  and  ^al^tTn  «otiC«mniiig 
mondi.  liatoral,  power  degenerat«e  ipta  ob^^lwVi  in  the 
fordm^  .A%tt0n  is  far  distant  :j<^  ;4^"o^Lii^uuice. 
InsenmU^  oanEpI  the  place  of  coiMj^Mtf  meaiuieaB  th» 
Beat  of  hocii^  .  Alasl  what  must  tG^  pdibgciDgs  be  ere  tbou 
shalt  be  purified  equal  to  thy  original  des&iaisen  I  The  thing 
most  pitiable  in  this  countenance  is  an  expreeeion  of  the  oon- 

*  I  nupeet  ui  error  of  the  preu,  andf'ABMWmi^t  to  reid  8.— T. 
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scious  want  of  power  to  acquire  the  degree  of  malignity  it 
may  wish,  or  affect  to  possess. 

Fig.  2. — How  much  too  vulgar,  too  mean,  is  this  form  of 
countenance  for  the  great,  unique,  the  incomparable  Luther, 
who,  with  all  his  monstrous  faults,  if  so  you  shall  please  to 
afiirm,  still  was  the  honour  of  his  age,  of  Germany  and  of  the 
human  race !  This  form  of  countenance,  I  say,  is  nothing  less 
than  beautiful;  yet  may  every  half  observer  discover  the  great, 
the  firm,  the  fearless  man. — What  mind,  what  enthusiasm  in 
the  eye  and  eyebones  !  What  industry  and  humility  in  the 
mouth !  For  in  such  situations,  with  such  incitements  to 
pride,  who  was  more  humble ! — It  were  needless  to  notice  the 
inflexibility  and  poweir  of  the  chin,  and  the  neck. 

ADDITIONS, 
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WOMEN. 

Fig.  3. — ^The  most  accurate  female  housewifery :  the  fore- 
head entirely  feminine ;  the  nose  indicative  of  household  dis- 
cretion; the  eye  sharply  attentive;  the  mouth  kind,  but 
strictly  economical ;  the  undulation  of  the  jawbone  as  effemi- 
nato  as  possible  ;  all  the  wrinkles  express  good  sense,  confined 
within  a  small  domestic  circle. 

Fig.  4. — Noble,  full  of  vivacity,  youthfiil  frolic,  sanguine, 
capable  of  friendship,  innocent,  mild,  faithful,  modest,  and  in 
the  outline  of  the  nose,  especially,  charming  effeminacy. 

Fig.  5. — More  power,  comprehension,  sensibility,  desire  of 
instruction,  capacity,  practical  reason,  combined  with  the 
most  faithful  friendship,  and  punctual  love  of  order.  Fore- 
head, eyebrows,  eye,  nose,  and  mouth, — all  one  mind,  one 
character. 

Fig.  6. — The  forehead  less,  the  other  features  all  more 
feminine  than  the  former.  The  forehead  and  nose  have  some- 
thing masculine,  which  gives  a  beautiful  support  to  the  mild, 
cheerful,  noble  sanguinism  of  the  other  parts. 

Fig.  7. — How  much  heroism  is  there  in  this  caricature! 
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The  form  of  the  forehead,  though  feminine,  h  as  manlv  as  a 
female  forehead  can  be.  How  conspicuous  in  eyebrow,  eye, 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  are  fmth,  worth,  aod  the  tneomipti- 
bility  of  the  noble  character ! 

Fig.  8. — A  good,  maternally  governing,  original  woman, 
who  in  many  things  ia  capable  of  aU  she  wills.  The  lower 
features  have  much  noble  simpUcity ;  the  forehead  is  san- 
guine ;  the  eye  sanguine-choleric,  and  the  nose  and  mouth 
Banguine-phlegniati  c . 

Fig,  9. — This  coimtenanee  contains  more  than  might  be 
BUSpected.  The  forehead  has  clear  and  capacious  understand- 
ing :  astonishingly  acute,  virgin  perception  in  the  noae  ;  mild 
eloquent  diction  in  the  mouth  and  chin;  dbtinguishing  love 
in  the  reUgious  eye.  The  remaining  features  natively  cold 
and  dry. 

Fig.  10. — Forehead,  eye,  nose,  and  mouth,  individually,  are 
expressive  of  a  capacious  and  extraordinary  woman.  If  this 
forehead  does  not  easily  receive  and  restore  with  additions,  if 
this  nose  does  not  produce  something  uncommon,  and  if  this 
eye  has  not  its  moments  of  genius,  then  will  I  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  physiognomy. 

Fig.  11.* — Except  the  emallness  of  the  noetril,  and  the 
distance  of  the  eyebrow  &om  the  outline  of  the  forehead,  no 
one  can  mistake  the  princely,  the  superior,  the  nusculine 
finnaess  of  this,  nevertheless  feminine,  but  fortunate,  inno* 
cent,  and  kind  countenance. 

*  The  Gemmn  Index  refera  to  this  plate  u  CBthsrino  II.  but  the 
•OTcreigTi  of  all  the  Rtuaioa  wu  ao  well  known,  that  tha  Editor  pro- 
bably thought  it  wottld  be  mperfluotn  to  write  b^r  name  under  her 
portnh. 
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ONE  HUNDRED 


PHYSIOGNOMONICAL  RULES. 


I. 


GENERAL   BULE. 


If  the  first  moment  in  which  a  person  ^>pears,  in  a  proper 
light,  be  entirely  advantageous  for  him ;  if  his  first  impression 
have  in  it  nothing  repulsive  or  oppressive,  and  produce  in  thee 
no  kind  of  constraint ;  if  thou  feel  thyself  in  his  presence 
continually  more  cheerful  and  free,  more  animated,  and  con- 
tented with  thyself,  though  he  do  not  flatter  thee,  or  even 
speak  to  thee ;  be  certain — ^that  he  will  always,  so  long  as  no 
person  intervenes  between  you,  gain  upon  thee  and  never  lose. 
Nature  has  formed  you  for  each  other.  You  will  be  aUe  to 
say  to  each  other  much  in  a  little.  Study,  however,  carefully, 
and  delineate  the  most  speaking  traits. 

II. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

Some  countenances  gain  greatly  upon  us  the  more  they  are 
known,  though  they  please  not  at  the  first  moment. 

There  must  be  a  principle  of  dis-harmony  between  thee  and 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  producing  their  fiiU  effect  at  first ; 
and  a  principle  of  harmony  by  which  they  produce  it  more  and 
more  every  time  they  are  se&i. 

Seek  diligently  the  trait  which  does  not  harmonize  with 
thee.     If  thou  find  it  not  in  the  mouth,  be  not  too  much 


disheartened ;  shouldost  thou  find  it  there,  observe  carefully 
in  what  moments,  and  on  what  occasions,  it  most  clearly 
displaj'a  itself. 


OENBKAL    BIILE.  I 

Whoever  is  most  unlike,  yet  like  to  himself;  that  is  as 
rarioua,  j-et  as  simple  as  possible ;  as  changeable,  yet  un- 
changeable, and  hannouizing.  as  possible,  with  all  animation 
and  activity ;  whose  most  moveable  traits  never  lose  the  cha- 
mcter  of  the  firm  whole,  but  are  ever  conformable  to  it — let 
him  be  to  thee  sacred. — But  wherever  thou  perceivest  the 
contrar)' — a  conspicuous  opposition  between  the  firm  fun- 
damental character  and  the  moveable  traits — there  be  ten- 
fold on  thy  guard — for  there  is — folly  or  obliquity  of  under- 


Btanding. 


QBNIRAI.  RDLK. 

ObBerve  the  moments,  rapid  as  lightning,  of  complete  sur- 
prise. He  who  in  these  moments  can  preserve  the  lineaments 
of  his  countenance  favourable  and  noble :  he  who  then  dis- 
covers no  fatal  tr^t ;  no  trait  of  malignant  joy,  envy,  or  cold- 
contemning  pride,  has  a  physiognomy  and  a  character  capable 
of  abiding  every  proof  to  which  mortal  and  sinful  man  can 
be  subjected. 

V. 


GENERAL  BULE. 


Very  discreet,  or  very  cold,  or  very  dull,  but  never  truly 
wise,  never  warmly  animated,  never  «4)able  of  fine  sensibility 
or  tenderness;  are  those  the  traits  of  whose  couDtfinances 
never  conspicuously  change. 

Very  discreet,  when  the  lineamenta  of  the  countenance  are 
well  proportioned,  accurately  defined,  strongly  pronounced. 
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Very  dull,  when  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  are  flat, 
without  gradation,  without  character,  without  flexion,  or  un- 
dulation. 

VI. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

Of  him  whose  figure  is  oblique — 

Whose  mouth  is  oblique — 

Whose  walk  is  oblique — 

Whose  handwriting  is  oblique ; — that  is,  in  an  unequal  irre- 
gular direction. — 

Of  him  the  manner  of  thinking,  character,  and  conduct  are 
oblique,  inconsistent,  partial,  sophistic,  false,  sly,  crafty,  whim- 
sical, contradictory,  coldly-sneering,  devoid  of  sensibiUty. 

VII. 

FOREHEAD. 

When  a  finely-arched  forehead  has  in  the  middle,  between 
the  eyebrows,  a  slightly  discernible,  perpendicular,  not  too 
long  wrinkle,  or  two  parallel  wrinkles  of  that  kind— especially 
when  the  eyebrows  are  marked,  compressed,  and  regular,  it  is 
to  be  ranked  among  the  foreheads  of  the  first  magnitude. — 
Such  foreheads,  beyond  all  doubt,  appertain  only  to  wise  and 
masculine  mature  characters ;  and  when  they  are  found  in 
females,  it  is  difiicult  to  find  any  more  discreet,  and  sensible ; 
more  betokening  royal  dignity,  and  propriety  of  manners. 

VIII. 

FOREHEAD. 

That  forehead  betokens  weakness  of  intellect  which  has  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  a  scarcely  observable  long  cavity — 
being  itself  consequently  long — I  say  scarcely  observable ;  for 
when  it  ia  conspicuous,  every  thing  ia  changed. 


FOHKHCAD. 

Foreheads  inclining  to  be  long,  with  a  close-drawn  wrinkle- 
let<8  akin,  which  esliibit  no   lively  cheerful  wrinkles  even 
their  few  moments  of  joy,  are  cold,  malign,  suspicious,  severe, 
eelfiah,  censorious,  conceited,  mean,  and  seldom  forgive. 


Strongly  projecting,  in  the  upper  part  very  retreating  fore- 
heads, with  arched  noses,  and  a  long  under  part  of  the  counte- 
intinually  hover  over  the  depths  of  folly. 


VOBRHUD. 


I 


Every  forehead  which  above  projects,  and  below  sinks  in 
towards  the  eye,  in  a  person  of  mature  age,  is  a  certaio  sign 
of  incurable  imbecility. 

XII. 

POREHBAD. 

The  fewer  hollows,  arches,  and  indentations ;  and  the  more 
of  smooth  surface  and  apparently  rectilineal  contour  are  ob- 
servable in  a  forehead ;  the  more  is  that  forehead  common, 
mediocre,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  mcapable  of  invention. 


There  are  finety^arcfaed  foreheads  that  appear  ajmost  great 
and  indicative  of  genius,  and  yet  are  little  other  than  foolish, 


M 
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or  only  half-wise.  This  mimickry  of  wisdom  is  discernible  in 
the  scantiness,  or  in  the  wildness  and  perplexity  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

XIV. 

FOBEHEAD. 

Long  foreheads  with  somewhat  spherical  knobs  in  the  upper 
part,  not  commonly  very  retreating,  have  always  an  inseparable 
three-fold  character — the  glance  of  genius  with  little  of  a 
cool  analyzing  understanding — ^pertinacity  with  indecision ; — 
coldness  with  impetuosity. — With  these  they  have  also  some- 
what refined  and  noble. 

XV. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE    FOREUEAD. 

Oblique  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  especially  when  they  are 
nearly  paraUel,  or  appear  so,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  a  poor, 
oblique,  suspicious  mind. 

XVI. 

WRINKLES  OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Parallel,  regular,  not  too  deep  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  or 
parallel  interrupted,  are  seldom  found  except  in  very  intelli- 
gent, wise,  rational,  and  justly-thinking  persons. 

XVII. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  intersected  with  con- 
spicuous, especially  if  they  are  circularly  arched,  wrinkles, 
while  the  under  is  smooth  and  wrinkleless,  are  certainly  dull 
and  stupid,  and  almost  incapable  of  any  abstraction. 

H  H 


FOREUBAD. 


Foretieada  inclininjr  to  be  long,  with  &  closc-clrawn  wrinkle- 
leas  skin,  which  exhibit  no  lively  cheerful  wrinkles  even  in 
their  few  nfiomeots  of  joy,  are  cold,  malign,  suspicious,  severe, 
aelfish,  censorious,  conceited,  mean,  and  seldom  forgive. 


Strongly  projecting,  in  the  upper  part  very  retreating  fore- 
heads, with  arched  noses,  and  a  long  under  part  of  the  counte- 
nance— continually  hover  over  the  depths  of  fotly. 


Every  forehead  which  above  projects,  aod  below  sinks  in 
towards  the  eye,  in  a  person  of  mature  age,  is  a  certain  sign 
of  incurable  imbecihty. 


FOREHEAD. 


The  fewer  hoUoiro,  arches,  and  indentations ;  and  the  more 
of  smooth  surface  and  apparently  rectilineal  contour  are  ob- 
servable in  a  forehead ;  the  more  is  that  forehead  common, 
mediocre,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  incapable  of  invention. 


XIII. 

KntEBEAn. 


There  are  finely-arched  foreheads  that  appear  ajmost  great 
and  indicative  of  genius,  and  yet  are  little  other  than  foolish. 
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or  only  half-wise.  This  mimickry  of  wisdom  is  discernible  in 
the  scantiness,  or  in  the  wildness  and  perplexity  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

XIV. 

FOBEHEAD. 

Long  foreheads  with  somewhat  spherical  knobs  in  the  upper 
part,  not  commonly  very  retreating,  have  always  an  inseparable 
three-fold  character — the  glance  of  genius  with  little  of  a 
cool  analyzing  understanding — ^pertinacity  with  indecision  ; — 
coldness  with  impetuosity. — With  these  they  have  also  some- 
what refined  and  noble. 

XV. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE    FOREUEAD. 

Oblique  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  especially  when  they  are 
nearly  paraUel,  or  appear  so,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  a  poor, 
oblique,  suspicious  mind. 

XVI. 

WRINKLES  OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Parallel,  regular,  not  too  deep  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  or 
parallel  interrupted,  are  seldom  found  except  in  very  intelli- 
gent, wise,  rational,  and  justly-thinking  persons. 

XVII. 

WRINKLES    OF   THE    FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  intersected  with  con- 
spicuous, especially  if  they  are  circularly  arched,  wrinkles, 
while  the  under  is  smooth  and  wrinklelcss,  are  certainly  duU 
and  stupid,  and  almost  incapable  of  any  abstraction. 

If  If 


Foreheads  inclining  to  bo  long,  with  a  close-drawn  wrinkle- 
leas  skin,  which  exhibit  no  lively  cheerful  wTJnklea  even  in 
their  few  moments  of  joy,  are  cold,  malign,  suapicioua.  acTere, 
Belfish,  censorious,  conceited,  mean,  and  seldom  forgive. 


X. 


Strongly  projecting,  in  the  upper  part  very  retreating  fore- 
heads, with  arched  noses,  and  a  long  under  part  of  the  counte- 
nance— continually  hover  over  the  depths  of  folly. 


Every  forehead  which  above  projects,  and  below  sinkB  in 
towards  the  eye,  in  a  person  of  mature  age,  is  a  certiun  sign 
of  incurable  imbecility. 


FOREHBAD. 


The  fewer  hollows,  arches,  and  indentations ;  and  the  more 
of  smooth  surface  and  apparently  rectilineal  contour  are  ob- 
servable in  a  forefaeiul ;  the  more  is  that  forehead  common, 
mediocre,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  incapable  of  invention. 


POBXHBAD. 


There  are  finsly-arched  foreheads  that  appear  ajmost  great 
and  indicative  of  genius,  and  yet  are  little  other  than  foolish. 
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or  only  half-wise.  This  mimickry  of  wisdom  is  discernible  in 
the  scantiness,  or  in  the  wildness  and  perplexity  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

XIV. 

FOREHEAD. 

Long  foreheads  with  somewhat  spherical  knobs  in  the  upper 
part,  not  commonly  very  retreating,  have  always  an  inseparable 
three-fold  character — the  glance  of  genius  with  little  of  a 
cool  analyzing  understanding — ^pertinacity  with  indecision ; — 
coldness  with  impetuosity. — With  these  they  have  also  some- 
what reiSned  and  noble. 

XV. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE    FOREHEAD. 

Oblique  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  especially  when  they  are 
nearly  parallel,  or  appear  so,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  a  poor, 
oblique,  suspicious  mind. 

XVI. 

WRINKLB8  OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Parallel,  regular,  not  too  deep  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  or 
parallel  interrupted,  are  seldom  found  except  in  very  intelli- 
gent, wise,  rational,  and  justly-thinking  persons. 

XVII. 

WRINKLE8   OF   THE    FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  intersected  with  con- 
spicuous, especially  if  they  are  circularly  arched,  wrinkles, 
while  the  under  is  smooth  and  wrinkleless,  are  certainly  duU 
and  stupid,  and  almost  incapable  of  any  abstraction. 

H  H 


\ 
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IX. 


FOREHEAD. 


Foreheads  inclining  to  bo  long,  with  a  close-drawn  wrinkle- 
less  skin,  which  exhibit  no  lively  cheerful  wrinkles  even  in 
their  few  moments  of  joy,  are  cold,  malign,  suspicious,  severe, 
selfish,  censorious,  conceited,  mean,  and  seldom  forgive. 

X. 

FOREHEAD. 

Strongly  projecting,  in  the  upper  part  very  retreating  fore- 
heads, with  arched  noses,  and  a  long  under  part  of  the  counte- 
nance— continually  hover  over  the  depths  of  folly. 

XL 

FOREHEAD. 

Every  forehead  which  above  projects,  and  below  sinks  in 
towards  the  eye,  in  a  person  of  mature  age,  is  a  certain  sign 
of  incurable  imbecility. 

XII. 

FOREHEAD. 

The  fewer  hollows,  arches,  and  indentations ;  and  the  more 
of  smooth  surface  and  apparently  rectilineal  contour  are  ob- 
servable in  a  forehead;  the  more  is  that  forehead  common, 
mediocre,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  incapable  of  invention. 

XIII. 

FOREHEAD. 

There  are  finely-arched  foreheads  that  appear  a}most  great 
and  indicative  of  genius,  and  yet  are  little  other  than  foolish, 
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or  only  half-wise.  This  mimickry  of  wisdom  is  discernible  in 
the  scantiness,  or  in  the  wildness  and  perplexity  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

XIV. 

FOBBHEAD. 

Long  foreheads  with  somewhat  spherical  knobs  in  the  upper 
part,  not  commonly  very  retreating,  have  always  an  inseparable 
three-fold  character — ^the  glance  of  genius  with  little  of  a 
cool  analyzing  understanding — ^pertinacity  with  indecision  ; — 
coldness  with  impetuosity. — With  these  they  have  also  some- 
what refined  and  noble. 

XV. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE   FOREUEAD. 

Oblique  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  especially  when  they  are 
nearly  parallel,  or  appear  so,  are  certainly  a  sign  of  a  poor, 
oblique,  suspicious  mind. 

XVI. 

WBINKLB8  OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Parallel,  regular,  not  too  deep  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  or 
parallel  interrupted,  are  seldom  found  except  in  very  intelli- 
gent, wise,  rational,  and  justly-thinking  persons. 

XVII. 

WR1NKLE8    OF   THE    FOREHEAD. 

Foreheads,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  intersected  with  con- 
spicuous, especially  if  they  are  circularly  arched,  wrinkles, 
while  the  under  is  smooth  and  wrinklelcss,  are  certainly  duU 
and  stupid,  and  almost  incapable  of  any  abstraction. 

II  a 


KOHONICAL    RirLKS. 


WRINKLES   OF   THE    FOREHEAD. 


;] 


Wrinkles  of  the  forehead  which,  on  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  skin,  sink  deeply  downward,  are  much  to  be  suspected  of 


If  the  traits  are  stationary,  deeply  indented,  and  sink 
very  deeply  downwards, — entertain  no  doubt  of  weakness 
of  mind,  or  stupidity,  combined  with  little  sensibility  and 
avarice. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  genius, 
most  luxuriant  in  abilities,  usually  has  a  line  which  sinks 
remarkably  downwards  in  the  middle,  under  three,  almost 
horizontal,  parallel  lines. 


XIX. 


r  TBS   FOBEHBAD. 


Perplexed,  deeply  indented,   wrinkles  of  the  forehead, 
oppmition  to  each  other,  are  always  a  certain  aga  of  a  harsh, 
perplexed,  and  difScult  to  manage,  character. 

A  square  superficies  between  the  eyebrows,  or  a  gate-like 
wrinkleless  breadth,  which  remains  wiinkleless  when  all  aroimd 
it  is  deeply  fiirrowed — Oh  !  that  is  a  certain  sign  of  the 
utmost  weakness  and  confosioD  of  intellect. 

XX. 

WRINKLES   OF   THE   FOREHEAD. 

Rude,  harsh,  indelicately  suspicious,  vain-glorious,  ambi- 
tious, are  all  those  in  whose  foreheads  are  formed  strong,  god- 
fused,  oblique  wrinkles,  when  with  side-long  glance  they  listen 
on  the  watch  with  open  mouth. 


\ 
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XXI. 


Eyes  that  are  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  ex- 
tremely clear  blue,  and  almost  transparent  when  seen  m  pro- 
file, denote  a  ready  and  great  capacity ;  also  a  character  of 
extreme  sensibility,  difficult  to  manage,  suspicious,  jealous, 
and  easily  excited  agamst  others ;  much  inclined  likewise  by 
nature  to  enjoyment,  and  curious  inquiry. 

XXII. 


Small,  black,  sparkling  eyes — under  strong  black  eyebrows 
— deep  sunken  in  jesting-laughter,  are  seldom  destitute  of 
cunning,  penetration,  and  artAil  simulation. — If  they  are  un- 
accompanied by  a  jesting  mouth,  they  denote  cool  reflection, 
tasto,  elegance,  accuracy,  and  an  inclination  rather  to  avarice 
than  generosity. 

XXIII. 


Eyes  which,  seen  in  profile,  run  almost  parallel  with  vut? 
profile  of  the  nose,  without  hpwever  standing  forwards  from 
the  level  of  the  head,  and  projecting  from  under  the  eyelids — 
always  denote  a  weak  organization ;  and,  if  there  be  not  some 
decisive  contradicting  lineament,  feeble  powers  of  mind. 

XXIV. 

XYfiB. 

Eyes  which  discover  no  wrinkles,  or  a  great  number  of  very 
small  long  wrinkles,  when  they  appear  cheerful  or  amorous, 
always  appertain  only  to  little,  feeble,  pusillanimous  characters, 
or  even  betoken  total  imbecility 


t^yes  with  long,  aharp,  especiallj  if  honzcHital,  i 
that  is,  such  as  do  not  tura  downwards — with  thick-Bkinoed 
eyelids,  which  appears  to  cover  half  the  pupil,  are  sanguine 
and  indicative  of  genius. 


Eyee  which  are  large,  opeu,  and  clearly  transparent,  and 
which  sparkle  with  rapid  motion  under  Bharply-delineated 
eyelids — always  cert^ly  denote  five  qualities : — 

Quick  discernment. 

Elegance  and  taste. 

Irritability. 
I         Pride.     And, 

Moat  violent  love  of  womeii. 

XXVII. 

BTKS, 

Eyes  with  weak  small  eyehrows,  with  little  hur,  and  very 
long  concave  eye-lashes,  denote  partly  a  feehle  conetitution  of 
hody,  and  partly  a  phlegmatio-melaocholic  weakness  of  mind. 

XXVIII. 

BTEB. 

TranquiDy-  powerful,  quick  -  glancing,  mildly-  penetrating, 
calmly-serene,  languishing,  melting,  slowly-moving  eyes ;  eyes 
which  hear  while  they  see,  enjoy,  drink  in,  tinge  and  colour 
their  ohject  like  themselves,  and  are  a  medium  of  voluptuous 
and  spiritual  enjoyment — are  never  very  round,  nor  entirely 
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open ;  never  deep  sunken,  or  far  projecting ;  never  li9.ve  obtuse 
comers,  or  sharp  ones  turning  dowfiwards. 


XXIX. 


Deep-sunken,  snuill,  sharply-delineated,  dull,  blue  eyes, 
under  a  bony,  almost  perpendicular  forehead,  which  in  the 
lower  part  sinks  somewhat  inwards,  and  above  is  conspicuously 
rounded — are  never  to  be  observed  in  penetrating  and  wise, 
but  generally  in  proud,  sa^iicious,  harsh,  and  cold-hearted 
characters. 


The  more  the  upper  eyelid,  or  the  skin  below  or  above  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  appears  projecting  and  well-defined,  the  more 
it  shades  the  pupil,  and  above,  retires  under  the  eye-bone ;  the 
more  has  the  character  of  spirit,  refined  sense,  amorous  dis- 
position, true,  sincere,  constant  delicacy. 

XXXI. 


Eyes  which,  in  ihe  moment  when  they  are  fiixed  on  the 
most  sacred  object  of  their  adoration,  express  not  veneration, 
and  inspire  not  seriousness  and  reverence,  can  never  make 
daim  to  beauty,  nor  sensibility,  nor  q>irituality.  Trust  them 
not.  They  cannot  love  nor  be  beloved.  No  lineament  of  the 
countenance  fiiU  of  truth  and  power  can  be  found  with  them. 

And  which  are  such  eyes !  Among  others  all  very  project- 
ing rolling  eyes,  with  obUque  lips — all  deep-sunken,  small  eyes, 
under  liigh,  perpendicular,  hard  bony  foreheads — with  skulls 
having  a  steep  descent  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hair. 
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XXXII. 
BTES. 

Eyes  which  show  the  whole  of  the  pupil,  and  white  below 
and  above  it,  are  either  in  a  constrained  and  unnatural  state  ; 
or  only  observable  in  restless,  passionate,  half-simple  persons^ 
and  never  in  such  as  have  a  correct,  mature,  sound,  unwaver- 
ing understanding. 

XXXIII. 

EYES. 

Fixed,  wide  open,  projecting  eyes,  in  insipid  countenances, 
are  pertinacious  without  firmness,  dull  and  foolish  with  pre- 
tension to  wisdom,  cold  though  they  wish  to  appear  warm, 
but  are  only  suddenly  heated,  without  inherent  warmth. 

XXXIV. 

EYEBROWS. 

A  dear,  thick,  roof-shaped,  over-shadowing  eyebrow,  which 
has  no  wild  luxuriant  bushiness,  is  always  a  certain  sign  of 
a  sound,  manly,  mature  understanding ;  seldom  of  ori^nal 
genius;  never  of  volatile,  aerial,  amorous  tenderness,  and 
spirituality.  Such  eyebrows  may  indicate  statesmen,  coun- 
sellors, framers  of  plans,  experimentalists ;  but  very  seldom 
bold,  aspiring  adventurous  minds  of  the  first  magnitude. 


EYEBROWS. 

Horizontal  eyebrows,  rich,  and  clear,  always  denote  under- 
standing, coldness  of  heart,  and  capacity  for  framing  plans. 
Wild  eyebrows  are  never  found  with  a  mild,  ductile,  pliable 
character. 

Eyebrows  waving  above  the  eyes,  short,  thick,  interrupted. 
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not  long  nor  broad — for  the  most  part  denote  capacious  me- 
mory, and  are  only  fomid  with  ingenious,  flexile,  mild,  and 
good  characters. 


XXXVI. 

EYEBROWS. 

Thick,  black,  strong  eyebrows,  which  decline  downwards, 
and  appear  to  lie  close  upon  the  eye,  shading  deep  large  eyes, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sharp,  indented,  uninterrupted  wrinkle 
of  the  cheek,  which,  on  the  slightest  motion,  manifests  con- 
tempt, disdain,  and  cold  derision ;  having  above  them  a  con- 
spicuously bony  forehead,  are  only  to  be  consulted  for  advice 
when  revenge  is  sought,  or  the  brutal  desire  of  doing  injury  to 
others  entertained — in  other  respects  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  as  yielding  a  manner  as  possible,  and  that  yielding  as  much 
as  i;06sible  concealed. 

XXXVII. 

NOSE. 

A  nose  physiognomonically  good  is  of  unspeakable  weight  in 
the  balance  of  physiognomy  :  it  can  be  outweighed  by  nothing 
whatever.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  forehead,  and  the  root  of  the 
underpart  of  the  countenance.  Without  gentle  archings, 
slight  indentations,  or  conspicuous  undulations,  there  are  no 
noses  which  are  physiognomonically  good,  or  intellectuaDy 
great. 

Without  some  slight  sinking  in,  or  excavation,  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  forehead  to  the  nose,  though  the  nose  should 
be  considerably  arched — ^we  are  not  to  conceive  any  noses  to 
be  physiognomonically  great. 
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Noses  which  are  much  turned  downwarda  are  never  trnljr 
good,  truly  cheerful,  or  noble,  or  great.  Their  thoughts  and 
inclinations  always  tend  to  earth.  They  are  close,  cold,  heart- 
leaa,  incommunicative;  often  maliciously  aarcastio,  ill  humoured, 
OT  extremely  hypochondriac,  or  melancholic.  Wlieu  arched 
in  the  upper  part,  they  are  f&arful  and  voluptuous. 


Noses  which  are  somewhat  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  con- 
Bpicuously  sink  in  at  the  root  (or  top)  under  a  rather  perpen- 
dicular than  retreating  forehead,  are  by  nature  inclined  to 
pleasure,  ease,  jealousy,  pertinacity.  At  the  aame  time  they 
may  possess  refined  sense,  eloquence,  benevolence ;  and  be 
rich  in  taleutfl. 


Moses  without  any  remarkable  character,  witliout  gradation, 
without  curvature,  without  undulation,  without  any  assignable 
delineation,  may  indeed  be  found  with  rational,  good,  and, 
occasionally  in  some  degree,  superior  characters;  but  never 
with  sucli  as  are  truly  great  and  excellent. 

XLI. 

NOSB. 

Noses  which  have  on  both  sides  many  incisions,  or  linoH, 
that  become  more  viable  on  the  slightest  motion,  and  never 
entirely  disappear  even  in  a  state  of  complete  reet>  betoken  a 


« 
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heavy,  oppressive,  frequently  a  hypochondriaCi  and  frequently 
a  maliciously-knavish  character. 


XLII. 

NOSE. 

Noses  which  easily  and  continually  turn  up  in  wrinkles,  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  truly  good  men,  as  those  which  will 
scarcely  wrinkle,  even  with  an  effort,  are  in  men  consummately 
wicked. 

When  noses  which  not  only  easily  wrinkle,  but  have  the 
traces  of  these  wrinkles  indented  in  them,  are  found  in  good 
men  ;  these  good,  well-disposed  men,  are  half-fools. 

XLIII, 

KOBE. 

Tumed-up  noses,  in  rude,  choleric  men,  under  high,  in  the 
lower  part  arched,  intelligent  foreheads,  with  a  projecting 
underlip,  are  usually  insupportably  harsh,  and  fearfully  despotic. 

XLIV. 

N08E. 

A  hundred  flat  snub-noses  may  be  met  with  in  men  of  great 
prudence,  discretion,  and  abilities  of  various  kinds.  But  when 
the  nose  is  very  small,  and  has  an  unappropriate  upper  lip ;  or 
when  it  exceeds  a  certain  degree  of  flatness,  no  other  feature 
or  lineament  of  the  countenance  can  rectify  it. 

XLV. 

LINEAMENTS  OF  THE  CHEEKS. 

The  trait  or  lineament  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
nostrils  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  moec 
significant. 
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On  its  obliqiiityi  its  length,  its  proximity  to,  «  distance 
froni.  the  mouth,  depends  the  evidence  of  the  whole  cha- 
racter. 

If  it  is  curved,  without  gradation,  or  undulation,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  stupidity. 

The  same  when  its  extremity  joins,  without  an  interval,  to 
the  ends  of  the  lipe. 

T)ic  same  when  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from  tbo  ends 
of  the  lips, 

XLVI. 

I.ISKAMENTft  OF  THE  CHKKKS. 

Whenever,  in  laughter,  three  parallel  circular  curves  an 
foriiic'd,  there  is  a  fund  of  folly  in  the  character  of  the  peraoB. 


1 


k 
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Every  mouth  which  is  fall  as  brnad  again  as  the  eye,  that 
is,  from  the  comer  towards  the  nose  to  the  internal  end  of  the 
eye,  both  measured  with  the  same  rectilinear  measure,  denotes 
dulness  or  stupidity. 

XLVIII. 


When  the  under  lip,  with  the  teeth,  projects  horizontally, 
the  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  mouth  seen  in  profile,  expect, 
allowing  for  other  gradations,  one  of  the  four  tbllowing  qoal^ 
ties,  or  all  the  four, 

Stupidity. 

Rudeness. 

Malignity. 

Avarice. 
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XLIX. 

MOUTH. 

Never  entertun  any  prejudice  against  a  man  whO|  silent  and 
epeakmg,  listening  and  inquiring,  answering  and  relating, 
laughing  and  weeping,  mournful  and  cheerful — ^has  an  either 
graceful,  or  at  least  guileless  mouth,  which  retains  its  fair 
proportion,  and  never  discovers  a  disgusting  malignant  tooth. 
— But  whoever  trembles  with  his  lips,  especially  the  one-half 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  that  trembling, 
though  his  satirical  ridicule  may  be  instructive  to  thee,  it 
will  deeply  wound  thee. 

L. 

MOUTH. 

All  disproportion  between  the  upper  and  under  lip,  is  a  sign 
of  folly  or  wickedness. 

The  wisest  and  best  men  have  well-pifoportioned  upper  and 
under  lips. 

Very  large,  though  well-proportioned  lips,  always  denote  a 
gross,  sensual,  indelicate ; — and  sometimes  a  stupid  or  wicked 
man. 

LI. 

MOUTH. 

He  who  has  contempt  on  hb  lips,  has  no  bve  in  his 

heart. 

He,  the  ends  of  whose  lips  sink  conspicuously  and  obliquely 

downwards,  has  contempt  on  his  lips,  and  is  devoid  of  love  in 

his  heart — especially  when  the  under  lip  is  larger,  and  more 

projecting  than  the  upper. 


In  proportioa  to  the  cavity  iu  the  middle  of  the  under  Itp, 
in  »  person  not  otherwise  deficient  in  tlie  signs  of  intellect,  i§ 
the  fajiey,  the  sarcastic  wit,  the  coldness  of  heart,  and  the 
watchful  cutiiiing. 

LI  1 1. 

MOUTH. 

When  in  a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  exhibits  proofs  of 
intellect  and  a  powerful  ehai'actor,  we  find,  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  an  opening,  which 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  closes,  and  suffers  the  teeth  to  be  seen, 
even  when  the  mouth  Is  abut — it  is  a  sign  of  cold,  unmerciful 
severity,  and  contemning  malignity,  which  will  seek  its  ad- 
vantage by  injury  done  to  others. 

LIV. 


Sharply-delineated  liplees  middle  lines  of  the  moath,  which 
at  the  ends  turn  upwards,  under  an  (improper)  upper  lip, 
which,  seen  in  profile,  is  arched  from  the  nose,  are  seldom 
found  except  in  cunning,  active,  indtutrious,  cold,  harsh,  flat- 
tering, mean,  covetous  cbarsctera. 

LV. 

Mourn. 

He  is  certainly  of  a  base  and  malignant  disposition  who 

laughs,  or  endeavours  to  conceal  a  laugh,  wh^  mention  is 

made  of  the  Bufferings  of  a  poor  man,  or  the  failings  of  n  good 

man. 

^     Such  characters  have  commonly  little  upper  or  under  lip,  a 
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aharply-delineated  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  which  at  both 
ends  turns  disagreeably  upwards ;  and  fearful  teeth. 


LVI. 

MOUTH. 

A  small  narrow  mouth,  under  a  small  nostril,  with  a  circu- 
larly-arched forehead,  is  always  easily  intimidated,  fearful, 
feebly  vain,  and  ineloquent. — If  accompanied  by  large,  pro- 
jecting, dull  eyes,  and  an  oblong,  bony  chin,  the  signs  of 
imbecility — especially  if  the  mouth  be  open — are  still  more 
decisive.  But  if  it  only  approaches  to  this  conformation,  the 
character  is  economical,  useful,  and  prudent. 

LVII. 

CHIN.  • 

When  the  chin  decisively  indicates  good  sense,  the  whole 
will  certainly  have  the  character  of  discernment  and  under- 
standing. 

That  chin  decisively  indicates  good  sense  which  is  somewhat 
incurved,  or  indented  in  the  middle,  of  which  the  under  part 
somewhat  projects,  which  is  marked  with  various  gradations, 
incurvations,  and  lines,  and  below  sinks  in  somewhat  in  the 
middle. 

A  long,  broad,  thick  chin — I  speak  of  the  bony  chin — is 
only  found  in  rude,  harsh,  proud,  and  violent  persons. 

LVIII. 

¥0KCU1£AD    AND.  MOUTH. 

Observe  the  forehead  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance, when  you  would  discover  what  a  man  is  by  nature,  or 
what  he  may  Il^ome  according  to  his  nature — ^and  the  motion- 
lees  closed  mouth,  when  you  would  know  what  he  actually  is. 
— The  open  mouth  shows  the  present  moment  of  habituality. 
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A  calm,  uncontracied,  unconstrained  mouth,  with  well-pro- 
portioned lips,  under  a  characteristic,  retrea(ting,  mild,  tender. 
easUy-moveable,  finely-lined,  not  too  sharply-pointed  forehead 
should  be  revered  as  sacred. 


LIX. 

fiTUPIDITT. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  mouth  of  which,  seen  in 
profile,  is  so  broad,  that  the  distance  of  the  eye,  measuring 
from  the  upper  eyelid  to  the  extreme  comer  of  the  mouih,  is 
only  twice  that  breadth. 

LX. 

fiTUPiDrrr. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  under  part  of  which, 
reckoning  from  the  nose,  is  divided  by  the  middle  line  of  the 
mouth  into  two  equal  parts. 

LXI. 

STUPmiTT. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  under  part  of  which,  taken 
from  the  end  of  the  nose,  is  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
— if  it  is  not  stupid  it  is  foolish. 

LXII. 

STUPIDITT. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid,  the  firm  imder  part  of  which  is 
considerably  longer  and  burger  than  either  of  the  two  upper 
parts. 
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LXIII. 
STUPIDITY. 

The  greater  the  angle  is,  which  the  profile  of  the  eye  forms 
with  the  mouth,  seen  in  profile,  the  more  feeble  and  dull  is 
the  understanding. 

•  LXIV. 

BTUPIDITT. 

Every  countenance  is  by  nature  dull  and  stupid,  the  forehead 
of  which,  measured  with  a  pliant  close-fitting  measure,  is  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  nose,  measured  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  end  of  the  forehead ;  though  measured  perpendicu- 
larly, it  should  be  of  the  same  length. 

LXV. 

BTUPmiTY. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid  in  which  the  distance  from  the 
comer  of  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  nostril  is 
shorter  than  from  thence  to  the  comer  of  the  month. 


LXVI. 

STUPIDnT. 

Every  countenance  is  stupid  in  which  the  eyes  are  dis- 
cemibly  more  distant  from  each  other  than  the  breadth  of 
an    eye. 

LXVIL 

fOLLT. 

He  who  laughs  without  an  object,  with  oblique  lips ;  wno 
often  stands  alone  without  any  determinate  tendency  or  direc- 
tion ;  who  salutes  by  only  nodding  his  head  forwards,  while  his 
body  remains  erect — ^is  a  fooL 
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Short  perpendicular  foreheads,  knotted  above,  strongly  and 
perplexedly  wrinkled,  and  flat  between  the  eyebrows ;  large, 
clear,  projecting  blue-grey  eye ;  Bmall  noeea;  long  (improper) 
ujiper  lips ;  pale  complexion ;  tremulous  lips ; — I  have  found 
with  intelligent  characters,  of  capacious  m^ory,  active,  in- 
triguing— but  variable; — Bometiniea  benevolent,  sometimes 
harshly  severe ; — sometimes  of  acute  discernment,  and  some- 
times liablo  to  the  grossest  miaconceptiona  and  mistakes. 

LXIX.  9 

eoPHisTB,  KNAVra. 
Small,  weak,  ill-defined  cyea,  with  a  watchful  glance  i  a 
leaden-coloured  complexion ;  smooth,  short,  black  hair ;  a 
tnmed-up  nose;  a  strongly-projecting  under  lip  which  turns 
upwards,  accompanied  by  a  well-formed  intelligent  forehead, 
are  seldom  found  except  in  consummately-subtle,  shameless 
sophists ;  obstinate  wrangleis ;  artfully-knavish,  caballing, 
suspicious,  eelf-interested,  mean,  abominable  men. 

LXX. 


The  higher  the  forehead,  and  the  less  the  remainder  of  the 
countenance  appears  in  consequence,  the  more  knotty  the  con- 
cave forehead,  the  deeper  sunken  the  eye,  the  less  excavation 
there  is  between  the  forehead  and  the  nose,  the  ipore  closed 
the  mouth,  the  broader  the  chin,  the  more  perpendicular  the 
long  profile  of  the  counteuaoca — the  more  unyielding  the 
obstinacy ;  the  harsher  the  character. 
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LXXL 


WOMEN. 


Not  the  thousandih  part  of  what  is  to  be  observed  may  be 
committed  to  writing. — Vanity  or  pride  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  all  women. — It  is  only  necessary  to  offend  one  of  these 
qualities  to  perceive  traits  which  will  enable  us  to  see  into  the 
profound  depths  of  their  character.  These  traits  show  them- 
selves more  rarely  in  the  forehead  than  in  the  sides  of  the 
nostrils,  the  wrinkles  of  the  nose  and  of  the  cheeks,  particu- 
larly in  a  smile. 

LXXII. 

WOMEN. 

No  forward,  confident  woman  is  formed  for  friendship. — 
Such  a  character  no  woman  can  conceal,  however  prudent  or 
artful  she  may  be.  Observe,  only,  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and 
the  upper  lip,  in  profile,  when  mention  is  made  of  a  female, 
whether  a  rival  or  not  a  rival,  who  excites  attention. 

LXXIII. 

WOMEN. 

Women  with  brown,  hairy,  or  bristly  warts  on  the  chin, 
especially  the  under  part  of  the  chin,  or  the  neck,  are  com- 
monly industrious,  active,  good  housewives,  but  extremely 
sanguine,  and  amorous  to  foUy,  or  even  to  firenzy.  They  talk 
much,  and  would  willingly  talk  only  of  one  object.  They  are 
easily  excited  to  kindness,  but  not  so  easily  prevailed  on  to 
become  indifferent. — They  must  be  treated  with  circumspect, 
calm  friendship,  and  kept  at  a  distance  by  a  mildly-cold 
dignity  of  demeanour. 


1 1 
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PnyBIOOKOMOKICAL    RITLKS. 


If  the  nunner  of  walking  of  a  wonum  be  di^usting,  de- 
cidedly disgusting,  not  only  disagreeable,  but  impetuoiw,  with- 
out dignity,  contemptible,  verging  sideways — let  neither  her 
beauty  allure  thee  to  her,  nor  her  understanding  deceive  thee, 
iiur  the  confidence  she  may  seem  to  repose  in  thee,  betr^ 
thee. — Her  mouth  will  he  like  her  giut  i  and  her  coDdiicA>1 
liarsh  and  false  like  her  mouth.  She  will  not  thank  thee  t 
all  tliou  mayeat  do  for  her,  but  take  fearful  revenge  for  t 
slighteHt  thing  thou  mayest  omit.— Compare  her  gait  v 
lines  of  the  forehead,  and  the  wrinkles  about  the  mouth,  and 
an  astonishing  conformity  will  he  discovered  between  them. 


LXXV. 


idiicA.H 
c  fbc'l 

1  the  I 
,  and  ■ 

I 


Women  with  rolling  eyes,  tendcrly-moveable,  (vrinkly.  re- 
laxed, almost  hanging  skin,  arched  nose,  ruddy  cheeks,  seldoia 
motionless  mouth,  a  conspicuous  under-chin,  a  well-rounded, 
wrinkly,  tender-skinned  forehead — arc  not  only  of  persuasive 
speech,  prolific  in  imagination,  ambitious,  and  distinguished 
for  capacious  memory — but  also  by  nature  extremely  inclined 
to  gallantry,  and  easily  forget  themselves  notwithstanding  all 
their  good  sense. 

LXXVI. 


A  wothan  with  a  deeply  concave  root  of  the  noee,  a  full 
bosom,  and  a  somewhat  projecting  canine-tooth,  will,  notwitb- 
standing  her  homeliness  and  unloveliness,  more  certainly, 
more  easily,  and  more  irresistibly  lead  away  the  whole  herd  of 
grovelling  voluptuai-ies  than  a  perfect  beauty. — The  worst 
prostitutes  brought  betore  tlie  spiritual  courts  are  always  of 
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this  conformation.  Avoid  it  as  a  pestilence,  and  form  no  con- 
nexion with  any  such — not  even  a  matrimonial  miion,  though 
the  reputation  be  apparently  unblemished. 

LXXVII. 

WART8. 

A  broad  brown  wart  on  the  chin  is  never  found  in  truly 
wise,  calmly  noble  persons-^ut  very  frequently  in  such  as  are 
remarkable  for  imbecility. — When  it  is  found  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  nuin  of  sense  we  may  be  certain  of  frequent  inter- 
vals of  the  most  extreme  thoughtlessness,  absence  of  mind, 
and  feebleness  of  intellect. 


LXXVIII. 

WABT8. 

Many  very  intelligent  agreeable  persons  have  warts  on  the 
forehead,  not  brown,  nor  very  large,  between  the  eyebrows, 
which  have  nothing  in  them  offensive  or  disgusting. — But  a 
large  brown  wart  on  the  upper-lip,  especiaUy  when  it  is  bristly, 
will  be  found  in  no  person  who  is  not  defective  in  something 
essential,  or  at  least  remarkable  for  some  conspicuous  failing. 

LXXIX. 

WORTHLBSR    IN8I0N1FICANCE. 

Puffed,  withered  cheeks ;  a  large  swollen  mouth ;  a  mid- 
dling or  rather  small  figure;  freckles  in  the  face;  weak, 
straight  liair;  forbidding  interrupted  wrinkles  in  the  fore- 
head; a  skull  with  a  steep  descent  towards  the  forehead; 
eyes  which  never  survey  an  object  naturally  and  tranquilly^ 
and  of  which  the  comers  turn  upwards — fonn  together  a 
receipt  for  a  character  of  worthless  insignificance. 


PHTSioanoHoiricAL  rulbs, 


Be  on  your  guard  against  every  oue  who  speaks  mOdlj  and 
softly,  and  writes  harshly ;  against  him  who  speaks  little,  and 
writes  much  ;  against  every  one  who  speaks  little,  and  laughs 
much,  and  whose  laughter  is  not  free  from  auperciUousnees 
and  contempt. — Such  characters  are  distinguisheii  by  short 
foreheads,  snubbed  noses,  very  small  lips,  or  projecting  tmdet«>  1 
lips,  large  eyes,  which  never  can  look  directly  at  you,  and  esp^'  1 
cially  broad  harsh  jaw-hones,  with  a  projecting,  in  the  under  1 
part,  finn  fat,  chin. 

LXXXI. 

BTPOCHIST,    lEBESOLUTlON. 

Weakness  and  vanity  are  the  parents  of  hypocrisy. — Wherw-  ^ 
ever  you  discover  decisive  signs  of  both  these  qualities,  with  ] 
an  outward  appearance  of  courteous  preposs^stng  manners, 
unmarked  feeble  traita,  with  some  grace  in  motion,  coldness 
with  tiie  semblance  of  ardour — there  expect,  if  not  hypocrisy, 
irresolution,  which  borders  on  hypocrisy. 

LXXXII. 

THB   BHILE. 

He  who  gains  on  you  in  a  smile,  and  loses  in  a  laugh — who, 
without  smiting,  ^peurs  to  smile  condescendingly,  and  when 
ulent  conciliates  to  him  aJl  around  him — who  when  he  smiles 
or  laughs  at  what  is  witty  or  humorous  betrays  no  cold  con- 
temning derision — who  smiles  with  pleasure  when  he  obeervea 
the  joys  of  innocence,  or  hears  the  praise  of  merit — will  have 
in  his  physiognomy  and  his  character  every  thing  noUe,  every 
tiling  harmonizing. 


ii 
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LXXXIII. 


TO   BB  AVOIDBD. 


Be  circumspect  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  a  corpulent 
choleric  num,  who  continually  speaks  loud,  and  never  at  his 
ease,  looking  round  with  rolling  eyes ;  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  the  external  jtarade  of  politeness  and  ceremony ; 
and  who  does  every  thing  with  slovenlinesfl,  and  without  order. 
— In  his  round,  short,  snubbed  nose,  in  his  open  mouth,  his 
projecting  protuberance-producing  forehead,  his  sounding  step, 
are  contempt  and  harshness;  half-qualities  with  pretension  to 
supereminence ;  malignity  with  the  external  appearance  of 
civility  and  good-humour. 

LXXXIV. 

TO   BB  AVOIDSD. 

Avoid  every  one  who  discourses  and  decides  in  a  stiff^son- 
strained  manner,  speaking  loud  and  shrill,  and  without  listen- 
ing to  what  is  said  by  others ;  whose  eyes,  then,  become  larger, 
and  more  projecting;  his  eyebrows  more  bristly;  his  veins 
more  swelling,  his  under-lip  more  advanced ;  his  neck  swollen ; 
his  hands  clenched — and  who,  as  soon  as  he  sits  down,  becomes 
courteously  cool ; — ^whose  eyes  and  lips,  as  it  were,  recede, 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  great 
man  who  is  thy  friend, 

LXXXV. 

f 

AUBIOUOUS  OHA&AOTIE. 

He,  the  traits  and  complexion  of  whose  countenance  rapidly 
change,  and  who  is  anxious  to  conceal  those  changes,  and  can 
suddenly  assume  an  easy  unconstrained  air ;  who,  especially, 
can  easily  dilate  or  contract  his  mouth,  and,  as  it  were,  have  it 
under  command,  partioolariy  when  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
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turned  upon  }iiiu — lias  ]esa  integrity  than  prudence ;  is  more 
a  man  of  the  world  than  a  philosopher;  more  a  politician 
thaa  a  man  of  cahn  wisdom ;  more  a  boon  companion  thaa 
a  Gdthfiil  friend.  I 

LXXXVI. 


There  is  no  attentive,  just  thinker,  who  does  not  aliow  that 
he  13  such  bttween  the  eyebrows  and  the  descent  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  noee.  If  there  h<;  there  no  indentings  or  cavities, 
refinement  or  energy,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  in  the  whole  conn- 
tenance,  the  whole  man.  and  in  all  the  acts  and  operations  of 
the  mind,  (he  thinker,  tliat  is  the  man  who  wiL  not  be  satisfied 
without  time,  dear,  definite,  consequent,  and  connected  ideas. 

LXXXVII. 

TOLDFTU  ARIES. 

'  A  long,  pToJeoting,  needte-fonned,  or  a  strong,  curled,  harsh, 
rough  hair,  springing  from  a  brown  mole  ot  spot  on  the  chin 
or  neck,  denotes,  in  a  most,  decisive  manner,  very  great  vo- 
luptuousness, which  is  rarely  unaccompaoied  by  groat  impru- 
dence and  indiscretion. 

LXXXVIII. 

HAB8H    < 


Some  ingrediente : — 

Perpendicular,  very  high,  or  veiy  short  foreheads,  abounding 
in  knots. 

Very  sharp,  small,  dtort.  or  rudely-rounded  noses,  with 
wide  nostrils. 

Deeply-indented,  long,  uninterrupted  Uneamwt  of  the  cheeks 
or  no«e. 

Lower  teeth  remarkably  projecting,  under  long,  or  very 
abort  upper  ones. 
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LXXXIX. 

TO   BE   AVOIDED. 

Whoever,  without  squinting,  is  accustomed  to  look  on  both 
sides  at  once,  with  small  clear  eyes  in  unequal  directions ;  who 
has  besides  black  teeth ;  and,  whether  of  high  or  low  stature, 
a  bowed  back,  and  an  oblique,  contemptuous  laugh — ^himavoid, 
notwithstanding  all  his  acuteneas,  knowledge,  and  wit,  as  a 
false  and  mean  person,  destitute  of  honour,  shameless,  crafty, 
and  self-interested. 


XC. 

TO   BE  AVOIDED. 

Avoid  great  eyes  in  small  countenances,  with  small  noses, 
in  persons  of  little  size,  who,  wheft  they  laugh,  evidently  show 
that  they  are  not  cheerful — and  amid  all  the  joy  they  seem 
to  manifest  at  your  presence,  cannot  conceal  a  malicious 
smile. 

XCI. 

TO   BE    AVOIDED. 

Large,  bulky  persons,  with  small  eyes ;  round,  full  hanging 
cheeks,  puffed  lips,  and  a  chin  resembling  a  purse  or  bag ;  who 
are  continually  occupied  with  their  own  corpulence ;  who  are 
always  hawking,  spitting,  taking  and  chewing  tobacco,  blowing 
their  noses,  and  on  every  occasion  ccmsult  their  own  ease  with- 
out regard  to  others — are,  in  reality,  frivolous,  insipid,  power- 
less, vain,  inconstant,  imprudent,  conceited,  voluptuous  charao- 
ters,  difficult  to  guide,  which  desire  much  and  enjoy  littl 
and  whoever  ^oys  little,  gives  little. 


jUtt  FaV&IOONOMONICAl.    RULBfl. 


TO    BB  AVOtDBn. 


I 


He  who  walks  slowly,  bending  forwards;  wbo  retreats  in 
advancing  to  meet  thee ;  wbo  says  grosa  and  rude  things  in  a 
low  and  timid  voice  i  who  fixes  his  eyes  on  thee  so  soon  as 
thou  hast  turned  from  him,  and  never  can  look  thee  calmly  and 
steadily  in  the  face;  who  speaks  well  of  no  person  but  the 
vicious ;  who  6nds  faults  in  every  fair  character,  and  has  an 
objection  ready  wliatever  may  be  affirmed. —  Oh!  couJdest 
thou  feel  his  skult !  what  concealed  misconformation,  what 
irregular  knots,  what  parchment  softness,  and  at  the  same 
time  iron  hardness  wouldest  thou  find.' — Avoid  him.  Thou 
losest  while  in  his  atmosphere,  even  though  thou  mayest 
seem  to  gain. 

Observe,  I  here  repeat,  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead,  when  he 
crushes  a  sincere,  innocent,  religious  man,  and  when  he  speaks 
to  a  hardened  knave.— The  perplexity  of  these  wUl  show,  with 
irresistible  evideuce,  the  perplexity  of  his  character. 


However  intelligent,  learned,  acut«,  or  useful  a  man  may 
be,  if  he  contmnally  estimates,  or  seems  to  estimate  his  own 
value ;  if  he  affects  gravity  to  concsal  thf  want  of  internal, 
active  power ;  if  he  walks  with  measured  step,  never  forgetting 
self  for  even  a  moment,  but  exhibiting  self  in  hie  head,  in  his 
neck,  in  his  shoulder  blade ;  and  yet,  in  reality,  is  or  a  Uf^bt, 
inconsiderate,  and  malicious  disposition,  and  as  soon  as  fae  is 
alone  lays  aside  all  dignity,  gravity,  and  self-display,  though  at 
DO  time  his  egotism — he  will  never  be  thy  friend. 
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XCIV. 

CAUTION. 

When  a  hasty,  rough  man  is  mild,  cahn,  and  courteous  to 
thee  alone,  and  continually  endeavours  to  smile,  or  excite  a 
smile,  say  to  thyself — **  we  can  have  nothing  in  common^ — 
and  hastily  turn  from  him,  before  he  can  make  the  lines  and 
wrinkles  of  his  countenance  again  pleasing  to  thee.  The  line 
or  wrinkle  of  the  forehead,  and  that  of  the  cheeks,  which 
immediately  precede  his  artificial  counterfeiting,  and  which, 
in  this  moment,  almost  always  exhibit  themselves  strongly, 
are  the,  true  ones. — Delineate  both  these,  and  call  them  the 
warning  traits  in  thy  physiognomonical  alphabet. 

XCV. 

DIBOORDANT  CHARAOTKBS. 

If  thou  hast  a  long,  high  forehead,  contract  no  friendship 
with  an  almost  spherical  head ;  if  thou  hast  an  almost  q>he- 
rical  head,  contract  no  friendship  with  a  long,  high,  bony  fore- 
head.— Such  dissimilarity  is  especially  unsuitable  to  matri- 
monial union. 

XCVI. 

TO  BB  AVOroRD. 

Form  no  connexion  with  any  person  who  has  in  his  coun- 
tenance, to  thee,  a  disgusting  trait,  however  small  it  may  be, 
which  displays  itself  at  eveiy  motion,-  and  seldom  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  especially  when  thk  trait  b  found  in  the  mouth,  or 
the  wrinkles  about  the  mouth.  You  will  certainty  disagree, 
though  in  other  respects  there  should  be  much  good  in  his 
character. 
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nVBlOaMOMOHICAL  BULBS. 


Avoid  him  who  has  a  conspicuously  oblique  look,  yntb  an 
oblique  mouth,  and  a  broad  projecting  chin — especially  when 
ho  addrossea  to  thee  civilities  with  suppressed  contempt. — 
Remark  the  lines  in  hia  cheeks,  which  cannot  be  concealed. — 
He  will  trust  thee  little  ;  hut  endeavour  to  gain  thy  confidence 
with  ttatteries,  and  then  seek  to  betray  thee. 


xcvin.  m 

HANLT  OBABACTKR. 

Almost  wrinklelees,  not  perpendicular,  not  very  retreating, 
not  very  flat,  not  spherical  but  cup-fonued  foreheads ;  thick, 
clear,  full  eyebrows,  conspicuously  defining  the  forehead; 
above  more  than  half-open,  but  not  entirely  open  eyes ;  a 
moderate  excavation  between  the  forehead  and  a  somewhat 
arched  broad-backed  noae ;  lips  observably  waving,  not  open, 
tux  strongly  closedl,  nor  veiy  small,  nor  large,  nor  dispropoi^ 
tioned ;  a  neither  very  projecting  nor  very  retreating  chin — 
are,  together,  decisive  for  mature  understanding,  manly  cha- 
racter, wise  and  active  firmness. 


TO   BK  AVOntRD. 

He  who  cairiee  high,  and  bends  baehwards,  a  large  or 
remarkably  small  head ;  displaying  feet  so  short  as  to  attract 
notice;  who  making  bis  large  ^ee  luger,  continoally  turns 
them  Eddeways,  as  if  he  must  see  every  tJiing  over  his  shoulder; 
who  listens  long  in  proud  silence,  and  then  answers  drily, 
short,  and  disapprovingly,  concluding  with  a  cold  laugh,  and 
superciliously  imposing  silence  as  soon  as  a  reply  is  attempted 
— has  at  least  three  unamiahle  qualities — conceit,  pride,  ilt- 
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nature — and  most  probably  adds  to  these  a  disposition  to 
lying,  maliciousness,  and  avarice. 


C. 


TO   BE   AVOIDED. 

Avoid  every  large-eyed,  full,  deep-wrinkled,  sharp-lipped, 
yellow-brown,  blue-veined,  bony  countenance,  pregnant  and 
rich  in  character,  which  approaches  thee  with  humble  flattery 
— ^it  will  prove  to  thee  an  Ahitophel,  a  Judas,  a  Satan,  if  you 
treat  it  with  plain  truth,  and  undisguised  integrity.  It  will 
lie,  and  rage  against  thee,  and  the  very  mention  of  thy  name 
will  cause  its  eyes  and  veins  to  swdl. — Flattery  in  harsh,  and 
harshness  in  yielding  countenances,  are  alike  to  be  feared. 


CONCLUSION. 

Use,  but  abase  not ;  for  thyself  and  truth 

Preserve  what  nature  teaches,  and  esteem 

The  friend  of  nature  sacred.    What  is  holy 

Cast  not  to  dogs ;  nor  unto  grov'ling  swine 

Throw  precious  pearls.    Pure  to  the  pure  are  all  things ; 

And  truth  and  liberty  are  ever  one.* 

*  These  lines  in  the  original  are  German  hexametpr«,  an  are  those 
which  introduce  the  following  essay. — T. 


I  HAVE  carefully  read  the  pnyaiognomonica!  fragments,  both 
in  manuscript  and  since  it  has  been  printed,  and  cannot  but 
give  it  my  perfect  approbation.  \Vhat  I  found  necessaiy  to 
correct  in  the  judgments  that  are  added,  I  have  corrected  as  if 
they  had  been  my  own,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
editor ;  so  tliat  I  am  as  responsible  as  if  they  were  mine.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  add,  or  alter.  May  this  endeavoor 
generate  bi^tpinesa  and  truth. 

d.  O.  Lavatkk. 
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OKTHB 


LINES  OF  ANIMALITY. 


Natubb  has  all  things  formed  by  one  great  law. 

Harmonious  and  firm,  yet  ever^varying 

In  its  proportions ;  and  the  wise  discern 

The  object  of  creation^s  wondrous  power, 

E^en  in  the  smallest  link  of  the  great  chain 

Of  beings  endless,  legibly  impress'd. 

All  things  by  regolar  degrees  arise 

From  mere  existence  onto  life,  from  life 

To  intellectual  power ;  and  each  degree 

Has  its  peculiar  necessary  stamp, 

Cognizable  in  forms  distinct  and  lines. 

Man  only  has  the  iace  erect,  the  nose, 

The  mouth  minute,  the  eye  with  acute  angle. 

The  oval  regular,  encircled  round 

With  tender,  flowing,  and  luxuriant  hair. 

In  him  idone  are  wisdom  and  beneficence : 

He  is  of  measure  and  of  fair  proportion 

Alone  the  original.     He  can  enjoy 

The  great  reward  of  action  and  inquiry : 

The  sense  refined,  the  feeling  exquisite 

Of  the  high  rank  and  worth  of  human  nature  ! 

ImvuMKRABLi  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit  the  grar 
dations  of  form  in  men  and  animals,  and  regularly  to  systema- 
tize and  define,  in  a  physiognomonically-mathematical  manner, 
the  peculiar  and  absolutely  fundamental  lines  of  each  degree ; 
delineating  the  transition  from   brutal  defbnmty  to  ideal 
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beauty,  from  satanical  hideousness  and  malignity  to  dirine 
exaltation ;  from  the  animality  of  the  frog  or  the  monkey,  to 
tbe  beginning  humanity  of  the  Sanioicdo,  and  thence  to  that 
of  a  Newtfln  and  a  Kant.  These  attempts  have  not  been 
enth-ely  misucccssful.  1  shall  here  add  some  notices  on  this 
subject  to  tbe  preceding  misccUaneoua  rules. 

Many  men  of  eminence — Albert  Durer,  Winkelmann,  Buf- 
fon,  Sommering,  Blumcnbacli,  Gall — aomc  of  them  rather  aa 
designers,  others  more  as  naturalists,  have  merited  great  praise 
by  their  attention  to  this  object.  The  acute  essay  of  Camper 
on  the  natural  difference  of  the  lines  of  the  countenance  espe- 
cially deserves  to  he  read;  for  though  it  may  not  entirely 
satisfy  physiognomists,  since  it  does  not  define  certain  propor- 
tions with  sufficient  accuracy,  it  can  never  be  too  warmly  re- 
commended to  students  of  the  imitative  arts. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  form  of  the  skull  and  bones  ik  the 
most  important  and  essential  object  to  be  considered  in  such 
observations:  on  this  depends  the  proportion,  the  develofi- 
ment,  the  formation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  destined  func- 
tions of  tlie  yicWini  p;irtB;  l>iit  these  yiL'Win.c  [.Jirts  arc  the 
magical  mirror  which  shows  the  half-virtues  and  half-vices,  the 
depression  and  elevation  of  our  internal  power,  our  employment 
of  the  gift  of  the  Divinity. 

Nature,  the  mother  of  all  things,  is  a  living  active  essence, 
and  her  noblest  products  are  active  organizations.  She  dis- 
plays herself  in  productive  products,  and  the  moat  prodnctive 
is  her  final  object. 

The  more  acute,  in  general,  the  angle  of  the  profile  is,  the 
legs  of  which  extend  either  from  the  closing  of  the  teeth  to 
the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  the  utmost  protuberance  of  the  fore- 
head ;  or  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  nose  to  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  which  always  ends 
where,  in  the  skull,  the  &rst  jaw-tooth  begins — the  more  brutal, 
inactive,  and  unproductive,  is  the  animal. 

These  angles  may  with  propriety  be  termed  tbe  angUt  of  the 
litiet  of  the  counlemmce. 
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These  angles  have,  in  every  species  of  animal,  and  every  race 
of  men,  a  characteristic  minimum  and  maximum ;  an  extreme 
diminution  and  extreme  magnitude.  The  former  of  these 
angles,  as  above  defined,  is  employed  by  M.  Camper  for  his 
gradation  from  the  monkey  to  the  Apollo;  and  the  latter  I 
had  used,  before  the  similar  idea  of  M.  Camper  was  known  to 
me,  as  the  rule  for  my  observations.  All  creatures  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  name  of  man,  with  all  their  anomalies, 
are  included  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  of  my  angle  of 
the  countenance ;  and  with  reference  to  the  other  angle  be- 
tween the  seventieth  and  eightieth  degree. — The  Chinese  has 
seventy-five  of  the  latter  degrees,  the  most  beautiful  European 
eighty,  and  no  real  natural  head,  of  no  age,  neither  Grecian, 
Roman,  Persian,  or  Eigyptian,  has,  or  ever  had,  more.  What 
exceeds  eighty  degrees  is  not  found  in  healthy  nature,  though 
it  sometimes  may  in  monstrous  births  and  dropsical  heads, 
and  in  the  productions  of  art,  in  the  Ronuin,  and,  still  more 
conspicuously,  in  the  Grecian  countenances  of  divinities  and 
heroes ;  the  angle  of  which  is  sometimes  extended  even  to  a 
hundred  degrees ;  an  evident  demonstration  that  the  antiques 
— ^let  them  be  considered  as  beautiful  or  deformed — ^are,  at 
least,  not  naturally  beautiful,  not  truly  human ;  a  fact  which 
must  be  admitted  by  even  the  most  zealous  admirers  of 
antique  beauties.  What  is  below  seventy  degrees  gives  the 
countenance  of  the  negro  of  Angola  and  the  CUmuc ;  and  by 
a  further  diminution  soon  loses  all  trace  of  resemblance  to 
humanity.  The  lino  of  the  countenance  of  the  orang-outang 
makes  an  angle  of  fifty-eight  d^rees ;  that  of  the  tailed  ape, 
simia  cynomolgus^  an  angle  of  forty-two  degrees ;  and  if  this 
angle  be  diminished  still  more,  we  have  a  dog,  a  frog,  a  bird,  a 
woodcock ;  the  line  of  the  coimtenance  becomes  continually 
more  horizontal,  the  forehead  necessarily  contracts,  the  nose 
is  lost,  the  eye  becomes  round  and  more  projecting,  the 
mouth  broad,  and  at  length  no  place  is  any  longer  left  for 
the  teeth,  which  appears  to  be  the  natural  canae  that  birds 
liave  no  teeth. 
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To  render  these  idpas  more  intelligible  and  erident,'' 
reader  Deeds  only  c^tat  a  glance  od  the  annexed  plates  of  pro- 
files, which  will  explain  and  elucidate  my  theory.  Th«  gradual 
transition  from  the  bead  of  a  frog  to  the  Apollo — which,  when 
we  compare  the  Ist  and  2ith  figures  alone,  must  appear  almost 
impossible  witliout  a  salto  mortale,  an  extravagant  leap  and 
unwarrantable  violence — exhibits  itself,  as  I  may  say,  in  them, 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  more  surprised  it  should  be  so 
natural  than  that  it  is  abrupt  and  forced,  and  we  immediately 
find  the  commentary  on  what  we  see  in  our  own  feelings,  with- 
out a  ungle  word  of  explanation.  Fig.  1,  is  entirely  the 
frog,  the  swollen  representative  of  disgusting  bestiality;  2,  is 
likewise  a  complete  frog,  but  a  frog  of  an  improved  kind  ;  3, 
may  be  con^dered  as  a  more  intelligent  frog;  4,  has  still 
somewhat  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  frog ;  5,  is  no 
longer  a  frog ;  6,  ia  still  less  so ;  the  round  eye  has  lengthened. 
In  7,  there  is  a  sensible  advance  towards  a  nose  and  chin. 
In  8,  the  progress  is  small,  but  the  angle  between  the  moulh 
and  eye  is  impossiblo  in  any  animal  of  veiy  low  degree.  The 
progren  is  much  more  otm^iciioaa  in  9.  The^pa  of  10,  are 
muoh  more  defined.  Here  conmencea  ihe  bat  d^fl!to  of  tbe 
cenation  of  brota^ty.  In  11,  a  grtmiw  prqgrcsB  is  nwd» 
tomrdfl  a  forehead  and  a  motitlt'  In  IS,  begibe  the  loweafc 
degree  of  hmnanity ;  the  ai^;l»-«f  the  oonntenance  ia  indeed 
not  much  larger  tiun  azty  degrees,  very  little  raised  above 
tKiitality,  yet  nearer  to  the  negro  than  the  oiang-outang ;  and 
tbe  projecting  nose  and  defined  lipe  decisively  indicate  com- 
mencmg  humanity.  13,  eiqtresses  weak  limited  humanity ;  the 
eye  and  forehead  are  not  yet  s^cieoUy  human.  14,  lua  tbe 
ezpreaaion  of  benerolent  weakneBa.  IS,  has  all-  Hbe  attributes 
of  hnmani^,  and  the  uigle  ^  the  cotmtenance  contains 
sevesty  degrees.  16,  gradually  advauoea  toward  reasoD.  17, 
is  BtJIl  more  rational ;  but  the  eye,  forehead,  and  chin  are 
feeble.  The  signs  of  intelligoice  are  manifest  in  18 ;  but 
still  more  conq>icuous  in  19.  In  20,  the  progress  is  not  di»- 
cemiUe  nw  fficpreseed  as  it  oi^bt  to  be :  it  is  in  fitet  an 
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unmeaning  supplcmcntai'y  countenance.  Much  more  intelligent 
is  21.  The  three  last  heads  are  on  the  whole  elegant,  but  ill- 
delineated  :  so  dull  a  forehead,  so  vacant  an  eye,  as  in  24,  is 
not  suitable  to  the  far-striking,  the  penetrating  divmity. 

PLATE  LXXX. 

On  the  same  principles,  an  angle,  or  rather  a  triangle,  of  the 
countenance  may  be  assigned  for  the  full  face,  and  applied 
with  great  advantage  for  the  determination  of  the  degrees  of 
animality.  Let  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  from  the  outer 
comer  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  other,  and  from  its  extremities 
draw  lines  accurately,  bisecting  the  middle  line  of  the  mouth, 
and  forming  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  you  will  have  my  angle 
of  the  countenance  for  the  full  face.  This  angle  in  the  frog 
contains  five-and-twenty  degrees,  and  is  increased  to  fifty-six 
degrees,  an  angle  which  Aristotle,  Montesquieu,  Pitt,  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  have  in  conmion  with  the  Pythian  Apollo. 
The  last  plates,  which  exhibit  the  progressive  gradation  from 
the  frog  to  the  human  countenance  seen  in  front,  according  to 
thia  principle,  will  serve  for  the  elucidation  of  my  meaning, 
and  assbt  the  reader  in  making  his  own  observations. 

When,  lastly,  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  mouth  is  to  that 
of  a  line  drawn  from  tlie  outer  comer  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the 
other,  as  thirteen  to  twenty-seven,  and  the  distance  of  these 
two  lines  equal  to  the  length  and  half  the  length  of  the  line  of 
the  mouth,  or  a.s  nineteen  and  a  half ;  or  when  the  distance  of 
the  two  inner  comers  of  the  eye  from  each  other  is  to  the 
length  of  the  line  of  the  mouth,  as  three  to  four ;  we  have  in 
these  the  pi-oportinnal  luies  of  extraordinary  qualities :  such  a 
tr^iczium  is  the  index  of  wisdom  and  greatness. 
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Malherbe,  441,  (Plale  LXVL 

Rg.  3.) 
Man  the  image  of  God»  2. 
Mans,  152. 


I 

i 


ManuBcript,  extracts  from,  303. 

Marbilius,  165. 

MaximuB  T3^us,  extracts  from. 
302. 

May  (PhiUp)  165. 

Medals,  useful  to  the  pliyaiogno- 
miBt,  lao. 

MeD(JelM)hn,  200  [Plate  XXVII, 
Fig.  U.) 

biter  to,  Ixiv, 

hU  oiHnion  of  La- 
voter,  bcriii. 

Michael  Angclo,  1 54. 
Migcard,  153. 
Miauteoeas  of  traits,  54. 
MoDcrif,  33. 

Mookep,  20S,  22r. 

difference  between  inaa 

and,  227. 

skull*  of,  230. 

Monster  (a]  225. 

Uonta^ne,  quotation  from,  B7. 

Moral  life,  9. 

Moral  beauty  of  the  countenance, 

113. 

Morin,  153. 
Moth  (the)  220. 
Mother-inarlifi,  376,  432. 
Mouth,  392,  453,  474 — i7G. 

Nations]  iihysiognoiny,  339. 
Natives  of  Zurich,  featurea  o^ 

340. 

Newborn,  observations  on   the, 

370. 

Nicolai,   200  CPUte  XXVIII. 

Fig.  14.-) 
ostracU  from,  310. 

Nose,   393,  305,   390,  433,  471— 

473. 

Objections,  general,  lo  physiog- 
nomy, 73. 


Objections,  rarioua,  to  l>1iy«ii(g' 
nomy  answered,  78. 

Obstinacy,  460. 

ObKrvatioD,  moments  impurtant 
for,  160. 

Oil  paintings,  163. 

Opposition  to  phynogDomy  Crom 
benevolence  of  heart,  20. 

from  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding, 21. 

from  modesty  and  bn. 

mility,  21. 

from  the    dretd  of  its 

light,  31. 

Orang  Outang,  327. 

Owl  (the)  224. 

Oxen,  remarks  on,  232. 

PapieDHiB    [Franc.  Curtius)    445 

(Plate  LXVII.  Fig.  6.) 
Paracelsus,  quotation  from,  387. 
Parents    and    Children,     resem- 
blance between,  36l. 
Parson,  165. 
Pas«ioas,  36. 
different,  of  different  cha- 

lactera,  307- 
Pathognoray,  12. 
Pauw  (M.  de)  extracts  from,   on 

national  physio([Domy,  361. 
Peiresc    (Nic.   Fabricius    de)   87 

(Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  12.) 
Pemetty  (Dora.)  164. 

quotation  from,  35. 

Person,  beauty  of,  requisite  to  the 

physiognomist,  64. 
Peuschel,  1 64. 
Physiognomy,  a  science,  37. 
apparently   false    deci- 

siong  of,  69, 
Physiugnomist,  character  of  the 

true,  63. 

natural,  12. 

PhysJii^on^ist,  ecieatific.  It. 
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Physiological  life,  9* 

Phydognomonical  Rules,  one 
hundred,  461. 

Poel»  152. 

Porcupine  (the)  211. 

Porta,  164,  207. 

Portrait  painting,  on,  170. 

'  importance  of, 

172. 

Portraits,  annual,  311. 

Poussin,  154,  181. 

Princes  and  judges,  a  word  to, 
410. 

Proportion,  right-lined  and  curve- 
lined,  139. 

Proverbs  (physiognomonical)  32. 

Raphael,  154,  181. 

compared   with    Albert 

Durer,  40. 

Rarity  of  the  Bpint  of  physiogno- 
monical observation,  57. 

Ravenous  animals,  signs  of,  210. 

Reason  and  understanding,  de- 
finitions of,  252. 

Reasons  why  physiognomy  is  so 
often  ridiculed,  19. 

Relascation  (moral)  105. 

Rembrandt,  154. 

Resemblance  of  countenances, 
142. 

between  the  counte- 
nances of  men  and  beasts,  207. 
between  parents  and 


children,  361. 

remarks  on  the  opi- 


nions of  Buffon,    Haller   and 
Honnet,  concerning,  366. 

Reubens,  154. 

Reynolds,  152. 

Rheni  (Guido)  154. 


Ridicule,  89. 
Rigaud,  152. 
Rochow,  200  (Plate  XXVII.  Fig. 

13.) 
Roe  (the)  217. 
Rugendas,  155. 
Rules,     physiognomonical,     one 

hundred,  461. 

general,  461^-463. 

Russians,  national  features  of  the, 

340. 

Santorinus,  remark  of,  241. 
Savonarola,  428  (Plate  LV.  Fig. 

12.) 
Scaglia  (Alex.)  187  (Pl^te  XXIV 

Fig.  8.) 
ScheUenberg,  166. 
Schinz,  (Miss)  marriage  of,  with 

Lavater,  xlv. 
Schlutter,  155. 
Schnk*  (Peter)  449  (Plate  LXXI. 

Fig.  1.) 
Scripture,  physiognomonical  pas- 
sages from,  316. 
Self-obeerver,  journal  of  a,  Ix. 
Semeiotics,  medicinal,  336. 

writers  on,  338. 

Sensation,  physiognomonical,  17 » 

31,  47,  137,  158. 
Sensorium  of  physiognomy,  140. 
Serpents,  226. 
Sexes,  physiognomonical  relation 

of  the,  236. 
Shades,  great  significance  of, 

146—190. 

chair  for  drawing,  190. 

in  what  characters  most 

expressive,  192. 

principal  sections  of,  192. 

more  expressive  of  pro- 


•  The  word  it  this  tpdled  in  the  original,  and  I  know  not  what  mistake 
bu  been  commuted. — ^T. 

K  K  * 


pmuty  llian  nrtiia)   chararicr, 

I» 
Sbaiiea  female,  tai 
ShAlupeiire,  31. 
Sheep  (the)  2IC— 233. 
Sileoua,  (leformiiy  of  the  fignnii 

of,  114. 
Similarity,   perfect,   of   any   two 

things,  itnpoKsibl?.  13, 

of  nature  to  itself,  205. 

Skeletons  of  the  cataconiba,  ob- 

jcclioo    drawn  froro,   anil  an- 

SkuUfl,  obserrationii  on,  1 50. 333, 

299. 

of  beasta,  209. 

auggestionH  to  the  physiog- 

nomiiit  concerning,  336. 
of  the  MedeB  and  Peisians, 

clitTerence  between,  S40. 
difference  of,  rebtii-e  to  Hex 

and  nation,  341. 
— ^  observations  on,  from   Ve- 

eaiiua.  244, 

of  children,  247. 

remarks    of   Camper    cop- 

Sleepinf(,  countenances  of  the, 
to  be  studied  by  the  physiog- 
noniist,  149. 

Sloth  tlhe)  315. 

Smile,  48^. 

Socrates,  113. 

head    of,   and   judgment 


117, 


Socrates, 


heads    of. 


Stevens  CPetriM)  187  (PUle  XXIV. 

Fig-  9.) 
Stoberin,    434    (PiMa    LXIV. 

Fig.  1.) 
Stortienbecher,  123. 
Strange,  3&S. 
Strength  and  weakness,  sif^ua  el, 

331,  433. 
Stndy  of  pbysiognomy  (oo   ibcj 

136. 
Stupidity,  4'S,  479. 
SiurW,  34. 
essay    on     phyuogndtuy 

by,  353. 
Sultier,  quotation  from,  24. 
extraordinary  anecdote  of. 

Superiority     and     inferiority    of 

countenances,  33. 
Swan  {the}  224. 
Swine   (the)  217  (Plate  XXXIII. 

fig-  6.) 
Swiss,  national  featurca   of   the. 

-HO. 
Sympathy  and  antipathy,  101. 


of   t 


aigns  of. 


Sophists  and  knaves,  4B0. 

.Soutmann,  153, 

Spalding,   34   (Plate   XXVII. 

FiK,  13.) 
character  ol,   xxiix. 


Teeth,  159,  395. 

Temperaments,  Ktempf  's  e«say 
on  the,  extracts  from,  with  re- 
marks, 323. 

observationa  con- 
cerning, 337,  420. 

Temperaments,  characteristiclines 
of,  333, 

Terms  (physiognomonical)  found 
in  all  languages,  33. 

Testimonies  in  favour  of  phyaiog- 
nomy,  23, 

Thinkers,  486, 

Thoughts,  miscellaneous,  415. 

Tiger  (the)  215,  316. 


'Jill 


I,  153, 


I 
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Torture,  phyaiognomy  might  be 
substituted  for  the,  411. 

Towns  and  places,  physiognomy 
of,  359. 

Travellers,  a  word  to,  405. 

Truth  of  physiognomy,  13. 

Turks,  character  of  the,  356. 

Vanderbank,  152. 

Vanderwerf,  154. 

Vandycke,  152. 

Varges  (Louis   de)    429    (Plate 

LVII.  Fig.  12.) 
Vesalius,  245. 
remarks  of,  on  the  form 

of  the  skull,  245. 
Vice  deforms,  100,  107,  110. 
Virtue  beautifies,  100,  108,  112. 

Understanding  and  reason,  de- 
finitions of,  251. 

Union  between  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  philanthropy,  129. 

Unity  of  nature's  works,  145. 

Unirersality  of  physiognomonical 
sensation,  17,  31,  47,  137,  158. 

Voice,  an  indication  of  character, 
27,  158. 

Voisin,  426  (Plate  LVI.  Fig.  11.) 

Voltaire,  124. 

Voluptuousness,  486. 

Vostermans  (Lucas)  187  (Plate 
XXIV.  Fig.  11.) 


Vos,  154. 
Vulture  (the)  224. 

Warts,  483. 

West,  155. 

Winkelmann,  remark  of,  con- 
cerning Silenus,  114. 

extracts    from,   311, 

349,  350. 

Wilkenboon,  154. 

Wit,  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  the  author,  65. 

epithets  under  the  title,  151. 

Wolf,  quotations  from,  25. 

Wolf  (the)  211. 

Women,  396,459>  481,  482. 

Wren  (Christoph.)  452  (Plate 
LXXLFig.  11.) 

Yt)uth,  physiognomy  of,  403. 

Zimmermann,     quotation    from, 

Ixxviii.  56. 
from  his  Treatise  on 

Experience,  336. 
from  his  life  of  Hal- 


ler,  403. 
ZoUikofer,  xxxrii. 
Zopyrus,  judgment  of,  concerning 

Socrates,  113. 
Zurich,  features  of  the  natives  cyf, 

340. 
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t  preaeoted  to  public  notice,  viU  fnmiih 


numy  itrikiog  indications  of  the  groirth  and  development  of  that  itroog  a 
compreheniive  mind,  which  accomplished  the  important  and  gigantic  task  of 
delineating  the  Uiitory  of  the  Decline  and  Pall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  ;  and  will 
afford  avieirof  itayariona  workingf  under  the  diveiaified  aipcctt  of  private  in- 
tercoune  and  elaborate  criticism.  Tbe  primary  object  of  this  pnbUcatioD  has 
been  to  furnish  a  companion  to  the  varioos  editions  of  that  jntercating  and 
valuable  work.  Its  contents  were  originally  poblished  in  detached  piecei,  and 
nere  most  faTonrably  rBceived  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  Essay  on  the  Study 
of  Literature,  in  particular,  which  was  published  in  the  French  language  in  1767, 
was  wholly  disposed  of  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  its  scarcity  and  the 
growing  fame  of  the  author  enhanced  its  original  price  of  balf-a-crown  to  thirty 
abilliugs. 

[It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  Iranslntiou  given  in  tliii  edl- 


BOOKS    PRINTED    FOR    B.    BLAKE. 

don,  IB  not  that  which  is  so  unceremoniously  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  hi^ 
Memoirs,  but  an  entirely  new  one,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  suiSer  from  the 
condemnatory  sentence  passed  on  its  unfortunate  predecessor.] 

The  exquisite  style  of  this  celebrated  writer  may  be  expatiated  upon,  but 
without  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  its  beauties  cannot  be  appreciated  ; 
and  the  pieces  contained  in  the  present  Yolame  will  show  a  variety  and  appro- 
priateness in  it,  as  exercised  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  upon  different 
subjects  and  occasions,  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  pleasure  and  surprise.  His 
mind  was  eminently  philosophical  in  the  consideration  of  the  connexion  of  causes 
with  their  effects,  but  in  ascending  to  great  principles,  and  in  drawing  important 
conclusions,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  often  erroneous  and  defective.  He 
was,  indeed,  made  for  the  work  to  which  an  all-presiding  Power  had  appointed 
him ;  and  was  a  mighty,  though  unconscious  labourer  in  the  construction  of  a 
temple  of  illustration  and  evidence  for  the  reception  of  a  volume  to  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  he  was  a  secret  enemy. 

It  may  be  suftcient  to  add,  that  the  present  republication  is  printed  from  the 
first  edition,  edited  by  his  principal  friend,  Lord  Sheffield :  and  that  such  parts 
as  were  in  French  have  been  translated  into  English,  to  render  them  more  gene- 
rally acceptable  and  useful. 


THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  Rev.  WILLIAM 
ROMAINE,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe, 
and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriare ;  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  London. 

Many  individuals  already  poiaetiing  the  *'  Treatises  on  Faith,"  have  urged  the 
publication  of  the  whole  in  an  economical  form,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes.  This  edition  is  complete  in  one  volume  octavo,  containing  up- 
wards of  1000  pages,  with  portrait  by  Frbbmak,  15«.  cloth. 

"  The  Works  of  the  venerable  Romaine  are  too  well  known,  and  too  highly 
appreciated  to  stand  in  need  of  our  commendation.  The  former  edition  of  them 
fills  six  octavo  volumes,  which  in  this  impression  are  collected  into  one  large, 
clear,  and  handsomely  printed  volume.  The  cheapness  of  its  price  is  such,  that 
only  a  large  and  extensive  sale  can  remunerate  the  publisher.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  introducing  it  to  the  notice,  and  recommending  it  to  the  purchase  of 
our  readers." — Bxtraci/rom  tht  ChriatioM  Ouardiam,  Auguatt  1837. 

"  The  Works  of  the  venerable  Romaine  are  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  contributed  largely 
to  that  revival  of  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  within  the  last  fifty  years.  His  Works  were  formerly  published 
in  six  volumes,  at  the  price  of  £Z  3«.  The  new  edition,  in  one  volume,  cor- 
rectly printed  in  a  good  type,  can  be  purchased  for  15«.  As  such  a  reduction 
in  the  price  can  only^  b6  compensated  by  a  large  tale,  we  sincerely  wish  this 
edition  to  be  known  to  the  public,  and  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  every  paro- 
chial and  congregational  libriry  in  the  kingdom." — City  Miuiom  Maguimi, 


ilie  Holy  Spirit,  occurring  in  tlic  Old  q 
declarative  of  llieir  essential  Divinity  U 
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LUTHER'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
TO  THE  GALATIANS. 
of  llie  Author,  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  Mic 
lion  ha»  been  carefully  printed  with  lai 
Ijilter  Copy,  and  comprised  in  one  vok 
cloth. 

Mr.  Ambmac  Scrle,  (the  author  of  "  Hone  Se 
work,  nays,  "  It  i«  a  book  of  id 
ntlroded  lo  in  tintea  like  these,  vkea  the  prii 
rathiT  of  (lie  Gospel  itself,  are  aiowcdly  ilighted 


The  Twentieth  Editioi 

BISHOP  NEWTON'S   DISSERTAT 
PHECIES,  which  have  been  r 
time  are  fulfilling  in  the  world.  Portrait,  9*, 
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THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF  W.  CHILLING  WORTH,  M.A. 
(12th  Edition,)  containing  his  Book,  intituled,  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ;  with  his  Sermons,  Discourses^ 
Letters,  Controversies,  &c.,  complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.  \2s,  cloth 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mr.  Locke  recommends  the  reading  of  his  Religion  of  Protestants  in  several 
of  his  Works,  particularly  in  a  piece  *'  Concerning  Reading  and  Study  for  a 
Gentleman,*'  wherein,  after  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  perspicuity  in 
the  art  of  speaking,  he  says — "  There  must  also  be  right  reasoning,  without 
which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  for  attaining  this,  I 
should  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will 
teach  both  perspicuity,  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than  any  book 
that  I  know,  and  therefore  will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and 
over  again,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  argument.'* 

*'  Lord  Mansfield,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  competent  authority, 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation." 

"  Lord  Clarendon  also,  thus  celebrates  his  rare  talents :  '  Mr.  Chillingworth 
was  a  man  of  so  great  subtilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare  a  temper  in  debate, 
that  as  it  was  impossible  to  provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  difficult 
to  keep  a  man's  self  frjm  being  a  little  discomposed  by  his  sharpness  and  quick- 
ness of  argument,  and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  facility,  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.' '' 

Tillotson  styles  him  **  Incomparable,  and  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation.'' 

**  Those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  doctrines, 
government,  laws,  and  present  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  do  well  to 
read  especially  Chillingworth's  admirable  book  already  mentioned,  I  mean  '  Th^ 
Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.'  **—3iotheim,  Notet,  Vol,  V. 


BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OP  MELANCHOLY.— 16th  EDITION. 

Handsomely  printed  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  price  15».  containing  the  SjmboUoal 
Frontispiece  engraved  from  a  drawing  made  expreasly  for  this  Edition. 

I^HE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY  :  What  It  is,  with  aU 
-  Its  Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  Several  Cures 
of  It;  inTliree  Partitions;  with  their  Several  Sections,  Members, 
and  Sub-Sections,  Philosophically,  Medicinally,  Historically, 
Opened  and  Cut  Up,  by  DftMOcaiTUs  Junior.  With  a  Satirical 
Preface,  Conducive  to  the  Whole.  Printed  from  the  Authenticated 
Copy  of  1651,  containing  the  Author's  Last  Corrections,  Additionf, 
&c.  &c. 
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In  One  Volume,  8yo,  9«.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.     By   LORD   KAMES.     The 
nth  Edition. 

**  Manifold  are  the  adyantages  of  criticism,  when  studied  as  a  rational  science. 
In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts, 
redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To  the  man  who  resigns  himself 
to  feeling,  without  interposing  any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere 
pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  supported  by 
the  force  of  novelty,  and  the  heat  of  imagination :  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish  ;  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life,  which  disposes  to 
more  serious  and  important  occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well 
as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  favourite  entertainment ;  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 

'*  The  science  of  rational  criticism  tends  to  imprrve  the  heart  no  less  than 
the  understanding.  It  tends,  in  the  first  place,  to  moderate  the  selfish  affec- 
tions :  by  sweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper^  it  is  a  strong  antidote  to  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  and  violence  of  pursuit :  it  procures  to  a  man  so  much 
mental  enjoyment,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deliver  up 
bis.youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinking ;  nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition  ;  nor 
his  old  age  to  avarice." — Vide  Introduction, 

Doctor  Rees,  alluding  to  the  author,  says,  "  His  great  work,  '  The  Elements 
»>f  Criticism,'  is  truly  an  original  performance,  and  which,  discarding  all  arbi- 
trary rules  of  literary  composition  derived  from  authority,  establishes  a  new 
theory  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature." 
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Complete  in  one  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  10*.  ftd. 

PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED,  with  an  A 
pendix,  containing  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds. 
Revised  and  corrected,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Dobsox,  M.A.,  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge. 

In  this  Edition  great  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in 
the  references  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  re- 
peated editions  through  which  this  admirable  Work  has  passed  ;  and  many  retV- 
rences,  as  will  be  seen  on  turning  to  the  Index  of  Texts,  have  been  added. 

The  Quotations  in  the  Notes  have  been  almost  universally  identified,  and  the 
references  to  them  adjoined. 

The  principal  Symbola,  or  Creeds,  of  which  the  particular  Articles  have  been 
cited  by  the  Author,  have  been  annexed  ;  and  wherever  the  original  writers  have 
given  the  Symbola  in  a  scattered  and  disjointed  manner,  the  detached  parts  hare 
been  brought  into  a  successive  and  connected  point  of  view.  These  have  been 
added  in  chronological  order  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. 
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